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PREFACE. 


This  Hktoiy  of  English  Literature  is  esaeiitialiy  bio- 
graphical, for  true  criticism  cannot  separate  the  author 
from  his  book.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  sight  what  is  no 
light  matter  in  a  work  written  for  the  young, — the 
living  interest  thus  given  to  a  subject  for  which  some 
have  little  love, — so  much  do  the  colour  and  the  iiavour 
of  that  wonderful  Mind-fruit,  called  a  Book,  depend  upon 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  has  ripened,  and  the  soil 
whenqp  its  sweet  or  sour  juices  have  been  drawn,  that 
these  important  influenoes  cannot  be  overlooked  in  tracing, 
however  slightly,  the  growth  of  a  Literature.  It  has, 
accordingly,  been,  my  principal  object  to  shew  how  the 

I  books,  which  we  prize  among  the  brightest  of  our  national 
glories,  have  grown  out  of  human  lives — rooted  ofbener, 
perhaps,  in  sorrow  than  in  joy;  and  how  the  scenery  and 
the  society,  amid  which  an  author  played  out  his  fleeting 
part,  have  left  indelible  hues  upon  the  pages  that  he 

^  ^wrote. 

Instead  of  trying  to  compress  the  History  of  our 

H 
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Books  into  the  framework  formed  by  the  aooession  of  our 

Sovereigns,  I  have  adopted  a  purely  literary  division. 
Selecting  each  great  landmarks  aa  the  Birth  of  Chancer, 
and  the  Iniioduction  of  Printing,  I  find  that  Ten  Eraa^ 
each  possessing  a  very  distinct  character,  will  embrace 
every  name  of  note,  from  the  oldest  Celtic  bards  to 
Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  The  Pre-EngUsh  Era  takes  a 
rapid  view  of  British  books  and  book-makers  before  the 
birth  of  Chaucer,  about  whose  day  the  true  English 
lateratnre  began  to  exist.  In  the  nine  remaining  Eraa 
an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  greatest  name, 
writers  of  less  mark  being  grouped  together  in  a  (  ].)>ing 
section.  Short  illustrative  spechnens,  intended  mainly  to 
iorm  tlie  basis  oi  lessons  on  variety  of  style,  are  appended 
to  all  the  leading  lives.  Since  names  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  grow  very  thick  towards  the  end,  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  last  two  Eras  Lave  been  arranged  upon  a  plan 
'  which  prevents  confusion,  and,  by  the  use  of  Supplem^tr- 
ary  Lists,  admits  tiie  mention  of  many  authors  who  must 
otherwise  have  been  left  out. 

The  method  of  the  entire  book  aims  at  enabling  a 
student  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  relative  impcnrtanoe 
of  certain  authors^  so  that  his  reading  may  be  either 
confined  to  the  lives  of  our  gieat  Classics,  or  extended 
through  the  full  range  of  our  Literature^  without  much 
risk  of  confusion  or  mistake  as  to  proportionate  great*- 
neas. 
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And  Lere,  in  passing,  I  may  say  that-  only  those  u  iio 
have  tried  it  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  striking  a 
balance  in  the  ca&e  of  certain  names^  when  space  and 
plan  will  admit  of  no  choice  but  between  a  chapter  and 
a  paragraph.  With  great  regret^  and  not  without  some 
misgivings,  was  I  forced  to  assign  to  a  secondary  place 
Drfoe,  Adam  Smith  (in  spite  of  Buckle's  praise),  Lamb, 
Wilson^  De  Quincey^  Chalmers,  Kingsley,  Hugh  Miller, 
and  many  othera  The  same  difficulty  met  me  in  the 
formation  of  the  Supplementary  Lists,  which,  however, 
will  serve  to  give  what;,  I  lioj^e,  is  a  tolerably  accuiute 
idea  of  those  third-class  writers,  or  rather  first-class  writers 
of.  the  third  degree,  who  adorn  the  present  century. 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  the  various  Eras  I  have 
ventured  to  add  to  the  simple  history  of  our  Literature 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  novelty  in  a  book  of  this  kind. 
Beeognising  the  value  of  such  pictures  to  the  student  of 
national  history,  I  have  attempted  to  reproduce,  with 
some  vividness,  scenes  of  vanished  author-life,  and  to 
trace  the  chief  steps  by  which  a  green  leaf  has  become  a 
printed  volume.  For,  to  know  something  of  the  dress 
our  books  have  worn  at  various  times»  and  the  stuff  of 
which  tlie  older  ones  were  made;  to  see  the  minstrel 
singing  in  the  Oastle  hail,  and  the  monk  at  work  in  the 
still  Scriptorium;  to  peep  at  Caxton  in  the  Almonry,  and 
watch  the  curtain  rise  on  Shakspere  at  the  Globe ;  to 
trace  the  lights  and  shadows  flung  upon  English  books  &om 
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Cavalier  satins  and  the  xaore  sober-coloured  garments  of 
iheir  opponents;  to  see  courtly  poison  withering  Drydea's 
wreath  of  bay,  and  men  like  Johnson  starving  their  way 
to  &me:  these  are  surely  thii^  of  no  di^t  interest  and 
value  to  the  earnest  student  of  English  Literatuia  And 
to  sucli  i\m  book  is  oifered. 

w.  F.  a 
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Whbk  in  the  depth  of  some  Anatic  forest^  shadowy  with  the 
green  fms  and  sword-blades  of  the  palm  tribe,  and  the  giant 

fronds  of  the  purple-streaked  banana,  a  e^inewy  savage  stood,  one 
day  lonr^  ago,  etcliirig  Avitli  a  thorn  on  some  thick -fleshed  leaf, 
torn  from  the  luxuriant  shrubwood  around  him,  rude  images  of 
the  beasts  he  hunted  or  the  arrows  he  shot» — the  first  step  was 
taken  towards  the  maiking  of  a  book. 

Conntless  have  been  the  onward  steps  smce  then ;  but  the  old 
fact  that  the  tree  is  the  parent  of  tlie  hook  still  survives  in  many 
welUImown  words,  which  ever  point  us  back  to  the  green  and  per- 
fumed woodland  where  sprang  the  earliest  ancestor  of  those 
wondrous  and  innumerable  compounds  of  author's  brain,  printer's 
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in^  and  linen  rag,  now  answemig  to  the  tem  book.  For 
example,  take  the  Latin  Uber^  and  the  English  book  and  lea/. 
Who  does  not  know  that  liber  means  originally  the  inner  bark 

of  a  trcci  Jiook  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  the  word  heecJi^ 
into  which  it  easily  changes  when  we  tone  down  k  to  ch  soft ; 
and  what  could  our  Saxon  forefathers  have  founds  in  the  thick 
forests  of  their  natlye  Qennany^  better  fitted  for  their  mde  in- 
Bcribings  than  tiie  smooth  and  misery  bark  of  that  lovely  tree! 
The  word  leaf  tells  its  own  tdie.  Tlic  trim  .squares  of  paper, 
sewed  or  glued  together,  which  we  call  by  that  common  name, 
find  their  earliest  types  in  those  green  tablets  we  have  spoken  of^ 
pulled  firesh  and  sappy  horn  the  forest  bongh^  and  masked  with  the 
point  of  a  little  thorny  which,  perhapa^  by  also  pinning  the  pretty 
sheets  together,  may  have  done  the  double  work  of  pen  and  bind- 
ing-needle. 

But  fading  leaves  were  too  perishable  to  do  more  than  suggest 
the  notion  of  a  book.  Some  more  durable  material  was  needed  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those  events— battles^  huntings,  changes 
of  encampment,  death  of  chie& — which  chequered  the  simple  lift 
of  the  early  world.  Groves  were  planted,  altars  raised,  cairns 
heaped  up, — each  to  tell  some  t^le  of  joy  or  grief;  but  a  day  soon 
came  when  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  had  raised  these 
memorials  wondered  what  the  decaying  trees,  and  the  grey,  moss- 
covered  heaps  of  stones  could  mean — for  the  story  bad  pexished 
when  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  were  <^  ithered  to  their  rest 

In  some  nations  the  earliest  records  were  i^iiotted  cords,  Strmgs 
of  different  colours,  with  knots  of  various  sizes  and  variously 
arranged,  contained  the  national  history  of  the  Peruvians.  The 
Chinese  and  some  negro  tribes  made  use  of  sisular  corda 

But  it  was  not  in  man,  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  the  gloii« 
ous  faculties  of  reason  and  of  speech,  to  remain  contented  with 
these  imperfect  means  of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  great  events. 
The  old  book  of  green  leaves  was  soon  exchanged  for  a  book  of 
tough  bark,  and  this  for  tablets  of  thin  wood.  Becords^  which 
men  were  very  anxious  to  preserve^  came  to  be  engraven  on  slabs 
of  zock  or  cut  into  plates  of  metal.   The  skinsof  various  animals, 
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tanned  into  a  smooth  leather,  afforded  to  the  ancients  a  durable 
substiince  for  their  documents  and  books.  Out  of  this  chi^  of 
wiitiug  materials  came  the  parchment  and  the  vellum,  which 
)ukT6  not  yet  been  saperseded  ia  the  Uwyer^s  office^  for  no 
paper  bas  been  made  to  equal  tiiem  in  lasting  power.  Parch- 
ment takes  its  name  from  the  old  city  of  Pergamos  in  Asia  Minor, 
whose  king,  when  the  literary  jealou^sy  of  the  Egyptians  Btop|>ed 
the  supply  of  papyrus^  caused  his  subjects  tu  write  on  sheep-skins, 
hence  called  Fergamena  or  parchment  Yellnm,  a  finer  material, 
is  prepared  calf-skin.  Besides  these,  a  common  f  oim  of  the  book 
in  Greek  and  Eoman  da3r8  consisted  in  tablets  of  wood,  iyory, 
or  metal,  coated  thinly  Witli  wax,  on  wliich  the  writer  scratched 
the  symbols  of  his  thoughts  with  a  bronze  or  iron  bodkin,  (ypa<l)iov 
or  Mm.)  A  cut  reed,  dipped  in  gum-water  which  was  cdonred 
with  powdered  charcoal  or  the  soot  of  resin»  represented  long  ago 
the  pen  and  ink  of  modem  days.  With  sneh  appliances,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  lioiiicUi  ricliulai^i  penned  their  early  worko  uu  rolls  uf 
parchment  or  of  papyrus,  the  famous  rush-skin,  which  has  given 
us  a  name  for  that  common  but  very  beautiful  material  on  which 
we  write  our  letters  and  print  our  booksi 

In  swampy  places  by  the  NUe,  where  the  retreating  flood  had 
left  pools,  a  yard  or  ho  deep,  to  stagnate  under  the  copper  sky,  there 
gi'cw  in  old  times  vast  forests  of  tall  reeds,  ^vilu.se  triangular 
stems,  some  six  or  eight  feet  liigh,  bore  tufted  plumes  of  hair-like 
fibres.  Wading  in  these  shaUows^  where  the  ibis  stalked,  and  the 
mailed  crocodile  crashed  through  the  canes  to  plnnge  like  a  log 
in  the  deep  current  beyond,  day  after  day  bands  of  dark  and 
linen-robed  Eg}^)tian3  came  to  hew  down  the  leafless  woods  with 
knife  or  axe^  and  bear  their  heavy  sheaves  to  the  dry  and  sandy 
bank.  It  was  the  fiunous  pap^frm  they  cut^  whose  skin  Tied  with 
parchment^  as  the  writmg  material  of  the  ancients.  The  several 
wrappings  of  the  papyrus  stalk  being  stripped  off,  the  lengths  were 
cemented  either  with  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  or  more  pro- 
bably with  the  sugary  juices  of  the  plant  itself.  As  skin  after  skin 
peeled  away,  the  more  delicate  tissues,  of  which  the  finest  paper 
was  made,  were  found  wrapphog  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Pressing 
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and  drying  completed  the  simple  process  of  nKikiug  this  much- 
used  paper.  It  was  then  ready  to  receive  the  semi-iiquid,  gusiiny 
Boo^  with  which  the  Xenophons  and  the  Viigils  of  dd  Greece  and 
Borne  traced  their  flowing  histories  or  sparkling  poems. 

Such  were  the  chief  materials  of  wliich  ancient  books  were 
made, — the  hard  and  stiff  substances  being  formed  into  angular 
tablets,  which  opened  either  like  the  leaves  of  a  European  book  or 
like  the  folding  comportments  of  a  sateen, — ^the  soft  and  pliable, 
such  as  leather  or  Unen,  being  rolled  on  ornamented,  smoothly- 
rounded  sticks,  as  we  roll  up  our  luiipo  and  wall-diagraius.  In- 
stead of  showing,  like  our  modem  libraries,  trim  rows  of  books 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  eveuuess  of  well-drilled 
soldiers  on  parade — the  juniors  gleaming  with  magenta  and  gold, 
the  seniors  hoary  in  ancient  yellum  or  sombre  with  dingy  calf — 
the  book-room  of  a  Plato  or  a  Seneca  would  haye  displayed  a  few 
circular  cases,  resembling  our  common  bandbox,  and  filled  with 
pa[>yras  or  parchment  rolls,  which,  standing  on  end,  displayed 
the  height  ydlow,  polished  vmulion,  or  deep  jet  of  their  smoothly- 
cut  edges* 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  men,  who  wrought  out  the  wonders  of 

ancient  histor}--,  cut  or  painted  on  their  granite  blabs,  their  cloths 
of  cotton  or  linen,  their  sheep-skins,  or  their  slips  of  bark. 

Drawing  and  painting  were,  undoubtedly,  the  earliest  methods 
of  conveying  ideas  in  books.  And  still,  pictures  and  sketches  aid 
many  of  our  books  and  serials  to  conyey  a  clearer  meaning;  else 
why  do  we  love  to  read  the  lUustmted  NtwB,  or  turn  the  first 
thing  in  the  Comhill  to  the  drawings  of  Millais  and  of  Doyle? 
The  various  gradations  by  which  the  first  rude  sketch  changed  into 
that  wonderful  invention — a  w  ord  formed  of  alphabetic  symbols 
— cannot  here  be  traced.  Take  tri'o  spedmens  of  the  phases 
which  the  growing  art  assumed. 

A  piece  of  cotton  clotli  is  before  us,  brilliant  with  crimson  and 
yellow  and  i^ale  blue,  aud  oblong  like  our  modem  page.  It  is  a 
picture-writing  of  old  Mexico,  relating  the  reign  and  conquests  of 
ICing  Acamapich.  Down  the  left  border  runs  a  broad  stripe  of 
blue^  divided  into  thirteen  parts  by  lines  resembling  the  rounds  of  a 
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ladder.  This  represents  a  reign  of  thirteen  years.  In  each  com* 
partment  a  symbol  expresses  the  stoiy  of  the  year.    A  flower^ 

denoting  calamity,  is  found  in  two  of  thenL  But  the  cliief  story 
is  told  by  the  coloured  forms  of  the  centre,  where  wc  have  the 
sovereigxi  painted  twice,  as  a  stem-looking  head,  clipped  with  a 
seipent  erest^  mth  a  dwarfish,  white-robed  body,  and,  separate 
from  the  shonldery  a  hand  grasping  a  ooaple  of  arrowa  Befm 
this  grim  warrior  at  the  top  of  the  scroll  lie  a  shield  and  a  handle 
of  spears.  Face  and  feet  are  painted  a  dull  yellow.  Before  his 
second  effigy  we  have  four  smaller  heads,  with  closed  eyes  and  an 
ominous,  bloody  mark  upon  lip  and  chin,  denoting  the  capture  and 
beheading  of  four  hostile  chiefs.  The  foor  sacked  and  plundered 
cities  are  deleted  by  roofs  falling  from  mined  walls ;  and  beside 
each  stands  a  symbol  representing  soine  botanical  or  geographical 
feature  by  which  its  site  is  characterized.  Pictures  of  diferent 
spedes  of  tree  distinguish  two  of  the  cities ;  the  third  stands 
evidently  by  a  lake,  for  a  pan  of  water  is  drawn  dose  to  it^  united 
by  a  line  to  mark  close  connection. 

By  souie  such,  suggestive  painting  upon  cotton  chilli  or  aloe 
le«aves  did  the  frightened  Mexicans,  wlio  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  t1»o 
great  Gulf,  convey  to  the  inland  towns  the  terrible  news  that  Cortez 
and  bis  Spaniards  had  appeared.  They  painted  the  great  ships, 
the  pale,  bearded  men,  the  cannon  breathing  flames  and  smoke 
%nd  burling  distant  trees  in  splinters  to  the  earth ;  and  no 
.ladder  picture  was  ever  uniDlled  in  the  splendid  palace  of  ^lonte- 
zuma  than  the  cotton  dotk  emblazoned  with  terrible  meanings, 
which  had  been  borne,  witb  galloping  of  swiftest  mules,  up,  up 
the  rocky  terraces  of  the  plateau  from  the  blue  edge  of  the  tepid 
sea. 

The  link,  which  connects  such  picture-writing  with  that  use  of 
alphabetic  symbols  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  do  not  realize  its 
wonder,  lies  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyptians.  Figures 
of  natural  objects  abound  in  that  system  too^  but  they  haTC  now  golf 
a  deeper  meaning — ^the  power  of  expressing  abstractions,  or  qualities 
considered  alone.  Tlius  the  queen  bee  represents  royalty;  the  bull, 
ctrengtUj  an  ostrich  feather,  from  the  evenness  of  its  filaments,  truth 
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or  jnstioe.   The  %ares  an  niUtn,  MpedaUf  in  later  vzitiiigg,  re- 

duoed  to  thev  pnodpal  paitii^  or  em  to  iii^ 

first  step  toward  ike  formatkm  of  an  alphabet    For  instance,  a 

combat  i  s  represented  by  two  arms,  unc  bearing  a  shield,  tbc  otlier  a  I 
pike ;  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  are  denoted  by  single  stems  topped  j 
with  a  blossom  or  a  plimiei  rq)resentmg  respectiyefy  the  lotos  and  I 
thepapyma  ThecoloiuiiigolthehieEQc^Mcaigiiotiniii^ 
of  cataiey  as  is  the  case  witii  the  earlier  pietnre-writing,  bat  f oOows 
a  couventional  system  seldom  departed  from.    The  upper  part  of 
a  canopy  iii  Ijlue  stood  for  the  heavoiis  ;  a  thick  waving  line  of  I 
the  same,  or  a  greenish  hue,  represented  the  sea    The  sun  is  ! 
ted  with  a  ydlov  rim.   Mea's  flesh  is  red;  womMi's^  yellow.  | 
Barts  of  the  body  are  painted  deep  red;  wooden  instniments  are 
pale  orange  or  buff;  bronze  utensils,  green.  NThe  effect  of  a  hiero- 
glyphic writing  as  it  stril^es  the  eye  is  very  brilliant  the  primary 
colours — red,  yellow,  and  blue — being  the  prevailing  hues. 

A  hieroglyphic  paiutiiig  taken  ftom.  the  wall  of  an  ezeaTated  { 
temple  in  Nnbia  is  before  n&   It  represents  the  introduction  of 
ambassadors  to  the  great  Sesostiis,  whose  figure,  seated  on  a 
thro  11(3,  fills  all  the  left  side  of  the  record.    He  bears  as  sceptre  a  | 
red  wand  with  yellow  top ;  his  white  robe  is  embroidered  with  blue 
and  gold;  a  square  blue  cap,  rimmed  with  gold  and  adorned  with  | 
a  symbolic  bird,  covers  his  head;  his  anns»  his  face^  and  lower 
legs  are  bare^  and  painted  of  a  deep  red.    Two  coloared  ovals 
above  his  head  express  by  figures  and  signs  the  names  of  the  king.  I 
Four  or  five  nprisrht  columns  of  hieroglyphic  symbols  tell  the  - 
story  of  the  ambassadors;  and,  crossing  two  of  these  from  the  ! 
right,  there  comes  a  red  arm  to  amiounce  the  introdnetion  to  the  j 
Toytl  presence.    Tb  attempt  a  description  of  the  symbols  here 
would  be  absurd.    No  fewer  than  twenty-three  figures  of  birds  I 
with  spread  or  folded  wings  are  there.    The  sign  for  water  is  fre-  • 
quently  repeated.     Figures  of  men  kneel  and  sit  and  stand. 
'There  are  fish,  and  arms  and  legs  and  eyea^  crowns  and  flowers,  j 
a  crocodile  and  a  horse, — all  in  red,  or  blue^  or  yellow,  or  green. 
No  other  colour  appears  in  tiie  painting,  except  the  grey  used  tp  I 
shade  the  great  figure  of  the  king. 
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Then  by  slow^  yet  very  sure  degrees^  tfaie  Merog^yphic  system 
altered  until  certain  signs  became  phaneHe  ;  that  i%  expressive  of 

Eoimds,  not  things.  The  I^licuiiiciaus,  who  hud  miicli  to  do  with 
early  Egypt,  in  adopting  the  art  of  writing  probably  abandoned 
the  pictorial  part  of  the  hieroglyphic  system,  and  retaining  only 
the  phonetica,  formed  out  of  these  the  first  pure  alphabet ;  and 
so  from  Phoenicia  through  Qreece  and  Borne  we^  in  all  likeliliood, 
got  the  ground-work  of  those  twenty-six  letters  of  which  oiu* 
thirty- eight  thousand  words  are  made. 

Much  of  this  opening  chapter  deals  with  countries  far  from 
Britain,  and  an  age  anterior,  in  the  Old  W<»ld  at  least,  to  the  birth 
of  British  literature.  But  it  is  not  a  rash  conjecture^  that,  among 
the  ancestors  of  those  blue-limbed  Celts  who  dashed  so  bravely 
into  the  surf  near  Sandwich  on  that  old  September  day,  to  meet 
the  brass-mailed  legions  of  C^sar,  there  were  some  untutored 
attempts  at  picture-writing  on  such  materials  as  the  country  could 
supply.  For  savage  man  must,  in  every  age  and  clime,  travd  on  to 
civilization  by  much  the  same  pathway.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is 
well,  when  beginning  to  record  the  great  victories  of  the  British 
pen,  to  trace  a  few  of  those  faltering  steps  wliich  were  taken, 
as  the  world  grew  from  morning  into  prime,  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  that  grand  triumph  of  human  thought  and  skill  we  call 
a  modem  book 
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OrlRtn  of  the  Ballad* 
Irhib  mantucrlpts. 


QHAPTEBU. 

CELTIC  W&ITE&& 

The  "AnnalB.* 
FUMmsorMftik 


"Trittda- 
Lsttn  wrltem 


Aifom  every  people  ihe  earlitet  fom  of  Hteiatare  tb  tibe  Ballad 
The  History  and  the  Poetry  of  a  natum  are^  io  their  in&at  forniB, 

identical.  When  the  old  Greeks  tauglit,  in  their  mytholog}%  tliat 
jMemory  was  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  they  embodied  in  a  striking 
personiUcatiou  the  fact  that  the  rude  language,  in  which  men 
emeiging  ftom  saTagery  used  to  chant  the  atoiy  of  thdr  deeds  to 
their  childreny  ma  couched  in  rough  metre»  in  order  fhat  tiie  ring 
of  the  lines  might  help  the  memory  to  retain  the  tale. 

Oldest  of  all  British  literatnre,  or,  indeed,  of  all  literature  in 
modem  Europe,  of  which  any  specimens  remain,  are  some  scraps 
of  Icish  verse,  found  in  the  Annalists  and  ascribed  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  Fsgdter  qf  Ca$hd,  the  oldest  existing  maimseript  of 
the  Irish  litmtore,  is  a  collection  of  metrical  legends,  sung  by  the 
bards,  which  was  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century, 
by  a  man  wlio  seems  to  have  held  the  offices  of  Bishop  of  Cashel 
and  King  of  Munster*  More  important,  however^  as  giving  in 
careful  prose  a  calm  account  of  early  Irish  histozyy  are  the  AnnaU 
9  of  Ti^emaeh  and  of  the  Four  MaOen  qf  Ulster, 

The  very  scanty  remains  of  the  Scottish  Gaelic  are  of  much 
later  date  than  the  earliest  Irish  ballads.  The  poems  of  Ossian — 
Fingal  and  Temora — which  were  published  in  1762  and  17G3  by 
James  Macpherson,  as  translations  fsom  Gaelic  manuscripts  as  ohl 
as  the  fourth  centoxyi  are  now  generally  looked  on  as  literaiy 
forgeries,  executed  by  iQieir  dever  but  not  very  scrupulous  editor. 
The  ancient  manuscripts,  from  which  he  professed  to  have  trans- 
Litod  these  graphic  pictures  of  old  Celtic  life,  have  never  been 
produced.  A  narrative  in  verse,  called  the  Albanic  Duan^  is 
thought  to  have  been  composed  in  the  eleventh  century, 

(16) 
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In  Wales,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  Drmdism,  the  [T.^fession 
of  the  bard  was  held  in  high  honour.  The  poems  of  Taiiesin, 
Merlin,  and  other  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  still  remain.  The 

Welsh  Triads,  soiiie  uf  Avliicli  arc  .'uscribcd  to  WTitcrs  uf  the  thir- 
teeutli  century,  are  sets  of  historical  events  and  moral  proverbs, 
arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Both  in  these  and  in  the  ballads  of 
the  bards,  one  of  the  leading  heroes  is  the  great  Prince  Arthur, 
whose  prowess  against  the  Saxons  was  so  noted  in  thoie  dim  days. 

Besides  those  who  wrote  and  sang  in  their  native  Celtic  tongue, 
there  were  also  among  the  ancient  British  people  a  few  Latin 
authors.  Three  may  be  named.  First  on  the  long  and  brilliant 
roll  of  British  historians  stands  Gildas,  bom  at  Aiduyd  (Dum- 
barton) about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century*  He  is  known 
to  us  as  the  author  of  a  JlisUny  of  the  Briions,  and  an  BpUUe  to 
hm  countrymen,  both  in  Liitin,  and  both  cDiitaining  fiery  assaults 
upon  the  Saxon  invaders.  Neuuius,  thought  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  Bangor,  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  History  of  tJyt  BrUom. 
The  Latin  poem  of  St  Colunilxiuus,  an  Irish  missionaiy  to  the 
Qauls,  are  Bpoken  of  by  Moore  as  ^shining  out  in  this  twilight 
period  of  Latin  litcratiuc  wiLli  no  ordinary  distinctioii.'* 
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The  Saxon  glceman. 
Sftzon  vana» 
Tho  Eplo  BeovnUL 

Caedmon. 

Bis  **Faniplir&so." 


CHAPTER  m. 


AUHe  tlie  Qnunmirlaa. 
The  "  Saxmn  Chnmlda.** 
Aldhelm. 


Alcuin. 
EiiCBBa» 


The  Oleman  or  Minstrel  of  the  An^o-Saxons  was  a  most  impor- 
tant person.  When  the  evening  shadows  fell,  and  the  "mead- 
bench  "  was  filled,  his  scene  of  triiinipli  came.  His  touch  on  the 
"wood  of  joy"  had  powei*  alike  to  rouse  the  fiery  passions  of  the 
waniois  or  soothe  their  ruffled  moods.  He  related  the  deeds  of 
dead  heroes,  or  smig  the  praise  of  tiieir  living  descendants;  stung 
the  coward  with  his  sweet-voiced  scorn,  or  exulted  in  his  proudest 
tones  over  the  beaten  foe.  From  earliest  days  his  training  ^vas 
directed  to  the  stoiing  of  his  memory  with  the  poetic  legends  of 
his  countiy;  and  when,  gro^vn  more  skilful,  he  learned  to  string 
into  rude  verses  the  stoiy  of  his  own  day,  it  went,  without  his 
name  to  mark  it,  into  the  common  stock  of  his  cralb.  Hence  the 
Angl()-S«axon  poetry  is  anonymous. 

The  structure  of  the  verse  in  which  these  gleemen  sang  is  thus 
described  by  Wright: — "The  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was 
neither  modulated  according  to  foot-measure,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  nor  written  with  rhs^es,  like  that  of  many 
niudern  languages.  Its  chief  and  nniversal  characteristic  was  a 
very  regular  allUeration,  so  arranged  that  in  eveiy  couplet  there 
should  be  two  principal  words  in  the  first  line  beginning  with  the 
same  letter,  which  letter  must  also  be  the  initial  of  the  first  word, 
on  which  the  stress  of  the  voice  falls  in  the  second  line.  The  only 
approach  to  a  metrical  system  yet  discovered  is,  tliat  two  risings 
and  two  fallings  of  the  voice  seem  necessary  to  each  perfect  line. 
Two  distinct  measures  arc  met  with,  a  shorter  and  a  longer,  both 
commonly  mixed  together  in  the  same  poem;  the  former  being 
used  for  the  ordinary  narrative,  and  the  latter  ado])tcd  when  the 
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poet  souglit  after  greater  dignity.  In  the  manuscripts  the  Saxon 
poetry  is  always  wxitten  continuouBlyy  like  prose ;  but  the  divisiou 
of  the  lined  is  generally  marked  by  a  point" 

The  chief  ADglo*Saaoii  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
the  Honumce  of  Beotmdf,  and  G(Mdtnon*$  Paraphrase. 

Beowulf  is  a  iiaincless  poem  of  more  than  6000  lines,  thought 
to  be  much  older  than  the  manuscript  of  it  wliick  we  possess. 
Its  hero,  Beowulf^  is  a  Danish  soldier^  who,  passing  thxough  many 
dangm  by  land  and  sea^  slays  a  monster,  Qiendel,  but  is  himself 
slain  in  an  attack  upon  a  hnge  dragon.  It  is  a  striking  picture 
of  dim  old  Gothic  days,  much  heightened  in  its  effect  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  descriptive  lines.  As  we  read,  the  gleaming  of 
mail  flashes  in  our  eyes,  and  we  hear  the  clanging  march  of  the 
waniors,  as  the  ^  bright  ring-iron  sings  in  its  trappings.''  Meta* 
phofs  are  common  in  the  language  of  Beownl^  and  some  are  of 
noble  simplicity,  such  as,  "They  lay  aloft,  put  to  sleep  with 
swords;"  but  in  all  this  long  poem  there  are  only  live  similes. 
This  scarcity  of  similes  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Anglo-Baxon  verse. 

Casdkon,  the  author  of  the  Paraphrase,  was  originally  a  cow« 
herd  near  Whitby  in  Northnmbm,  Bede  tells  the  sioiy  of  bis 
inspiration.  It  was  the  custom  in  tiiose  days  for  each  to  sing  in 
turn,  as  tlie  harp  was  pushed  round  tlio  liali  iit  .supper.  This 
Cacdmon  could  never  doj  and  when  he  saw  his  turn  coming,  he 
used  to  slip  out  of  the  room,  blushing  for  his  want  of  skill  and 
eager  to  hide  his  shama  One  nighty  having  left  the  hall,  he  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  the  stable;  and  as  he  slept,  he  dreamed  that  a 
stranger  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Caedmon,  sing  me  something." 
"  I  kut)W  nothing  to  sing,"  said  the  poor  herd,  "  and  so  I  had  to 
slink  away  out  of  the  hall."  "Nay,"  said  the  stranger,  "but  thou 
hast  something  to  dng."  "What  must  I  sing?"  '^Sing  the 
Creation,"  replied  the  stranger;  upon  which  words  of  sweet  music 
began  to  flow  from  tiie  lips  that  had  been  sealed  so  long. 
Caedmon  av/oke,  knew  the  words  he  had  been  reciting,  and  felt  a 
ne^v  1 H  irn  power  in  Lis  breast.  The  mantle  of  song  had  fallen  on 
him;  and  when  next  day,  before  the  Abbess  Hilda  and  some  of 
the  scholars  of  the  place,  he  told  what  had  occurred,  they  gave 
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iiiin  a  passage  of  the  Bible  to  test  Lis  new-found  skill.  WitMn 
a  few  liours  he  composed,  on  the  given  subject,  a  poem  of  suipaaa- 
ing  sweetness  and  power.  Thenceforward  this  monk  of  Whitby 
qpent  hia  life  in  the  oomposition  of  xeligioiis  poetiy. 

The  ^'Fkroplmae*^  of  Oaednum  contained,  besides  other  portions 
of  the  Bible,  the  story  of  the  Creation  and  the  Fail,  the  history  of 
Daniel,  with  many  passages  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Saviour, 
ibrom  the  F^imilarity  of  subject,  a  likeness  has  been  traced  between 
him  and  Milton,  npon  whioh  a  chaige  of  plagiariam  i^^ainst  onr 
great  epio  poet  has  been  most  fDolishly  gronnded. 

It  is  believed  that  Gaedmon  died  about  680.  Some  think  that 
there,  were  two  poets  of  the  name,  the  elder  of  whom  composed 
tliose  lines  on  the  Creation,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  oldest  existing  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  younger 
ms  the  author  of  the  Pkoaphiase.'' 

The  principal  fragmentary  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  which  still 
Burviye,  are  the  Battle  of  Fimhorough;  the  Traveller's  Song,  which 
contains  a  good  many  geographical  names ;  and  the  fragment  of 
Judith,  In  the  Baxon  Chronicla  of  938  we  £nd  a  poem  called 
Athehtan's  Sct^f  of  Victorjf. 

The  following  eztract  6om  Oaedmon's  ^  Paraphzase"— part  of  the 
Song  of  Azaiiah. — ^may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  AngiLo-Sazan 
verse 

Thorpe'!  Tnodatf  on. 
Tha  of  roderom  vim.  Then  from  the  fizmament  was 

Bngel  adbeorhi.  An  all-bright  aagd 

XTfan  onaended.  Sent  from  aboTe, 

Wlite  scyne  wer.  A  man  of  beau  tc  o  us  fonn. 

On  his  wul  Jor-haman.  *    In  his  garb  of  glory : 

Se  him  cwora  to  ^fre.  Who  to  thera  came  for  com  fort, 

&  to  feorh-nere.  And  for  their  lives'  salvation. 

Mid  lufan  &  mid  lisse.  With  love  and  with  grace; 

Se  thone  lig  tosceaf.  Who  the  flame  scattered 

Halig  and  heoliMi^heorht  (Holy  and  heayen-bright) 

Htttanfyrea,  Of  the  hot  five, 

Tosweop  hhie  k  toswende.  Swopt  it  and  dashed  away, 

Thnrh  tha  awithan  miht.  Through  his  great  might, 

Ligges  leoma.  The  beams  of  fiame; 

That  li  yra  lice  HO  wsBS.  So  that  their  bodies  were  not 


Owiht  ge^ed.  Injured  aught 
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Alfred. — Iving  Alfred  io  tlie  lLa<ling  wnur  uf  Anglo-Saxon 
prose,  \N  hose  works  remain.  The  Welshman  Asscr  liaa  preserved 
for  us  an  account  of  this  royal  scholar's  life  and  works. 

YfhsA  Alfred  did  for  £ii£^d  in  those  dark  days,  when  Daaish 
pirates  ravaged  the  land  so  sorely,  erevy  reader  of  our  history 
knows.  Here  it  is  not  as  the  warrior,  victorious  at  Ethanduno 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  that  we  must  view  thid  greatest  of 
the  Aoglo-Saxons;  but  as  the  peaceful  man  of  letters^  aitting 
amoDg  his  books  and  plying  his  patient  pen,  as  liis  time-candle 
burns  down,  ring  after  ring,  through  the  hours  allotted  to  literary  toil 
Both  sword  and  pen  were  ^miliar  tools  in  that  cunning  right  hand. 

Alfred  the  Great  ^va.s  born  in  848,  at  Wantage  in  Berksliire. 
Two  visits  to  Home  in  his  early  days  gave  him  a  wider  range  of 
obserration  and  thought  than  Anglo-Saxon  children  commonly 
enjoyed.  When  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year,  he  won  as  a 
prize  a  beautiful  book  of  Saxon  poetry,  which  his  mother  had 
promised  to  that  one  of  her  sous  who  slioiild  iirst  commit  its 
contents  to  memory.  Already  Alfred  had  been  noted  in  the 
family  drde  for  the  ease  with  which  he  remembered  the  songs 
sung  by  the  wandering  gjeemen. 

When  in  871  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  his  great 
mind  found  its  destined  work  Through  many  perils  and  dis- 
heartening changes  ho  broke  the  power  of  the  insolent  Danes, 
taming  the  pirates  into  tillers  of  the  Danelagh.  And  then,  his 
warlike  task  for  the  present  done^  he  turned  to  the  elevation  of  his 
people's  mind. 

There  bdng  few  scholars  in  the  troubled  land,  he  invited 

karned  men  fix)m  France  to  preside  over  the  leading  schools. 
Much  of  his  scanty  leisure  was  spent  in  literary  work,  chiefly 
translations  into  Anglo-Saxon.  His  chief  works  were  liis  versions 
of  £ed^t  Sistary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Churchy  and  BodMm  m  the 
OontoiixHm  of  PhiUmphy.  Translations  of  OrosinSy  of  Pope 
Gregory's  FastojxdCf  and  an  uutiuished  rendering  of  the  Psalms, 
arc  also  named  among  his  contributions  to  literature. 


ALFBia — ^There  waa  an  autLor  in  the  latter  days  cl  tiie  Anglo- 
Saxon  period^  knomas  Alfcic  tiie  Qnnmiaxiaii,  aboat  irliom  mmk 
confbsion  exists  among  miters  on  the  An^b-Saxon  ttteratore; 

WLiocver  tliis  man  wa3, — whether,  as  is  generally  tli(juL;]it,  that 
monk  of  Ahiugdou  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
DQd,  or  another  man  of  York,  or  yet  another  of  Mahnesbuij, — 
he  contributed  largely  to  the  Utecatme  of  his  day.  Most  of  his 
mitings  are  still  extant  His  name,  the  GnuDmafiftii,  "was  taken 
from  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  he  translated  from  Donatus  and 
Priscian.  His  Latin  Glossary  and  JjooIc  of  Latin  Conversation 
are  works  of  merit  But  hia  JUighty  MoTnilm,  written  in  the 
simplest  Anglo-Saxon,  for  the  use  cf  the  eommoa  people^  are 
undoubtedly  his  greatest  work.  Among  these  is  his  £e«ioii8 
Fat(^l  Sermon^  which  embodies  the  Anglo-Saxon  belief  on  the 
subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Alfric  of  Canterbury  died  in 
November  1006. 

The  famous  Saxon  Chronicle  was  the  work  of  centuries.  An 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  named  Piegmund,  drawing  largely 
from  Bede»  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  work  tip  to  891.  It  was 
then  carried  on  in  various  monasteries  until  1 154,  when  the 
registers  ceased  to  be  kept.  As  a  w  urk  of  history,  embracing  the 
events  of  many  hundred  years,  and  written  for  the  most  part  by 
men  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  th^  desoribedy  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  Taluable  inheritance  we  have  reoeiTed  from  the 
native  literature  of  our  Saxon  forefathm. 

A  romance  foimded  on  the  story  of  Apolloiiius  of  Tyre,— King 
Alfred's  Will, — some  Laws  and  Charters, — some  Homihes, — and 
a  few  works  on  Grammar,  Medicine,  and  Botany, — are  nearly  all 
the  specunens  of  Anglo-Saxon  prose  that  remain. 

The  learned  tongue  of  Europe  was  tiicij,  a6  it  lohg  continued  to 
be,  Latin,  the  writing  of  which  was  revived  in  England  by  AuguBtine 
and  his  monks.  In  the  stem  soldiering  days  of  the  Boman  period, 
much  Latin  had  been  spoken  and  read,  but  little  had  been 
written  within  Britisb  bounds.    But^  tiie  Anglo-Saxon  m0iiks« — 
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nay,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladiea^ — wrote  oonntleBS  pages  of  Latin 
(nrose  and  verae.  The  great  aabject  of  these  Latin  works  was 
tlieolog}  ^  as  was  natoial  from  the  cinnimstanoe  that  they  were 

chiefly  the  productions  of  the  cloister. 

Aldhelm. — Most  ancient  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  in  Latin 
was  Aldhehn,  Abbot  of  Malmeabniy  and  Biahop  of  Sherbora  He 
was  bom  in  Wessez  about  656^  of  the  best  blood  in  the  land.  His 
chief  teacher  was  an  Irish  monk  named  Mcildol^  who  lired  a  hermit 
life  under  the  shade  of  the  great  oak  trees  in  north-eastern  WDt- 
slura  When  the  followers  of  Meildulf  were  formed  into  a  mon- 
astery bearing  its  founders  name  (Meildulfesbyrig  or  Malmesbury), 
Aldhelm  was  chosen  to  be  their  abbot  There  he  lived  a  peacefol 
life,  idieving  his  gnmr  cares  witii  tiie  sweet  solace  of  literature 
and  music.  He  died  at  D 11  ton  in  May  709.  Ills  chief  works 
are  three ;  a  prose  treatise  in  praise  of  Virginity , —  a  work  in  verse 
on  the  same  subject^ — and  a  book  of  Riddles,  His  Latin  is  impure, 
filled  with  Greek  words,  and  stuffed  with  those  alliteiatlons  and 
metaphors  which  are  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry. 

Bede.  -  Second  in  time,  but  first  in  place,  comes  the  name  of  the 
Venerable  Bede,  or  Beda.  This  illustrious  man  was  born  abniit 
672  or  67 3,  at  Jarrow  in  Durham,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyuc. 
To  the  newly  founded  monastety  of  Weannoutlv  not  fax  distant^ 
the  studious  boy  went  at  the  age  of  seven,  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
of  Benedict  Biscop.  Thenceforward — until  his  death  fifty-six  years 
later — the  cloisters  of  Wearmouth  were  his  home;  and  within 
their  quiet  seclusion  he  wrote  the  great  work,  on  which  his  title 
to  the  name  Venerable  is  jusUy  founded  Li  his  fif^-ninth  year 
he  brou^t  to  a  doso  his  famons  HUUny  of  the  Anglo^Saxm 
Church,  written — ^like  nearly  all  his  woiks^in  Latin.  Its  style 
is  simple  and  easy,  unsuHiccl  by  the  far-fetched  figures  which  are 
such  favourites  with  Aldhelm.  i'rom  it  we  learn  nearly  all  we 
know  of  the  early  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  their  Church. 
At  the  end  of  this  book  Bede  gives  a  list  of  thir^-eight  works, 
winch  he  had  already  written  or  compiled.  These  are  chiefly 
theological  j  but  there  are,  besides,  among  them,  histories,  poems, 
works  on  physical  science,  and  works  on  grammar. 
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Catbbert,  one  of  Bcde's  dlsciplas,  gives  ns  a  aketcli  of  his  dying 
bed.  From  the  begimiiiig  of  April  untii  the  end  of  May  735,  he 
continned  to  sink  under  an  attack  of  asthma^  which  had  long  been 

sapping  his  strcii^tli.    To  the  very  la^t  lie  worked  iuii  J,  dictating 
with  liin  iiiiliug  breath  a  translation  into  Anglo-Saxon  of  John's 
Gospel    It  was  morning  on  the  27th  of  May.    "  Master,"  said 
one  of  the  young  monks  who  wrote  for  him,  ^  there  is  bat  one 
chapter,  bnt  thou  canst  ill  bear  questioning;"  Write 
735     quickly  on,"  said  Bcdc.    At  noon  he  took  a  solemn  fare- 
A.D.      well  of  his  friends,  distributing  among  tliem  his  treasured 
spices  and  other  gifts.    By  sunset  there  remained  but  one 
sentence  of  the  woik  to  do,  and  scarcely  had  the  condnding  words 
of  the  QoepeL  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  when  the  Tenenble 
monk  sighed  out,  "  It  is  done."    The  thread  was  just  about  to 
snaj).    Seated  on  tliat  part  of  the  flour  wliere  he  had  been  wont  to 
kneel  in  prayer,  he  pron  ounced  the  "Gloria  Patri,"  and  died  as 
the  last  words  of  the  sacred  utterance  were  breathed  ftom  his  lips. 

Alouht. — The  year  735,  which  sealed  the  eyes  of  Bede  in  death, 
is  thought  to  have  given  life  to  the  great  scholar  Alcnin.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Alcuin  wita  born  at  York  or  in  Scotland.  Ho 
won  a  prominent  place  in  the  great  school  presided  over  at  York 
by  Archbishop  £gbert,  and  when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair— 
from  which  his  master,  Egbert^  had  tanght  so  well— he  drew  evea 
greater  crowds  of  students  to  this  capital  of  the  north.  Besides 
his  work  as  ;i  teaclier,  hu  acted  as  keeper  of  the  flue  library  col- 
lected in  the  Cathedral  of  York.  AVhile  retuniing  from  a  visit  to 
llome^  he  became  acquainted  at  Parma  with  the  Emperor  Cliarle- 
magne,  who  invited  him  to  France.  Going  thither  in  782,  he 
speedily  became  one  of  the  most  cherished  friends  of  his  imperial 
patron,  who  was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  chatting  and 
laughing  imrcsciTedly  with  men  of  thought.  After  a  short  visit 
to  England  (790-792)  in  the  character  of  Imperial  Envoy,  Alcuia 
seems  to  have  settled  permanently  in  France.  There  his  position 
was  a  proud  one^  for  he  was  recognised  as  chief  among  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  wits  and  lettered  men  who  encircled  the 
throne  of  Chaiiemagne.    The  name  by  whicli  he  was  known  in 
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this  briiliajit  circle  was  Flaccus  All^inus,  a  title  under  "which  iio 
oouid  converse  more  freely  with  JluB  inend  David  (Charlemagne), 
ihoa  if  the  monk  and  the  emperor  always  letained  their  distuicUve 
namee  a&d  tities.  In  Ms  old  age  Alcnin  deaired  eameatly  to  Te« 
tire  from  the  glare  and  bustle  of  court  life  to  that  quiet  monastery 
round  which  his  earliest  associations  were  twined.  He  hail  all 
ready  for  the  journey,  when  news  came  of  terrible  massacres  and 
burnings  in  the  north  of  England,  such  as  had  not  before  been  suf- 
feredy  although  the  Bayen*s  beak  had  left  mimy  a  deep  and  bloody 
gash  upon  the  fair  English  shora  Frightened  at  snch  tales,  ho 
;iiki(l  from  the  emperor  a  post,  in  which  he  might  calmly  j»a.s.'j  the 
evening  of  his  days.  The  Abbey  of  Tours,  failing  vacant  jiLst  thcu, 
became  his  place  of  retirement,  where  he  spent  his  learned  leisure 
in  training  a  new  generation  of  scholars^  and  in  writing  most  of 
tihose  books  by  which  bis  name  has  come  down  to  ua  At  Tours 
he  died  in  804. 

The  Letters  of  Alcuin  give  a  life-like  picture  of  the  great  events 
uf  his  day.  The  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saracens  and 
the  Saxons  are  there  described ;  and  there,  too^  we  find  »  gmphic 
account  of  the  inner  life  of  the  imperial  conrt  A  L  ife  of  Qharle- 
magne  has  been  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Alciun;  but,  if  there  was  ever 
such  a  work,  it  has  long  been  lost.  Of  his  poeuis,  tlie  best  is 
au  Elegy  on  the  Destruction  of  Lindisfarne  by  iht  JJaiiea,  He 
wiote^  besidei^  a  loiig  metrical  nairatiTe  of  the  bishops  and  sauits 
of  the  Church  at  York ;  whidi|  on  the  wholes  is  not  very  degant 
Latin,  and  poor  enough  poetry.  Theology,  of  course^  was  his  prin- 
cipal study;  and  un  this  theme  he  wrote  much,  pouring  from  Ids 
pen  a  host  of  Scriptural  commentaries  and  treatises  on  knotty 
points  of  doctrine.  As  a  teacher  he  ranks  much  higher  than  ho 
tanks  as  an  author.  His  chief  gloiy— and  the  thing  of  which 
Ids  oonntrsrmen  were  especially  prond — was  the  fact  that  he,  a 
Briton,  had  been  chosen  to  give  initruction  to  the  great  Emperor 
of  the  West. 

Ebigsna. — ^John  Scotus  or  Erigena,  although  not  a  Saxon,  but> 
as  his  name  shows^  an  Irishman,  claims  our  special  notice  here 
Little  is  known  of  this  great  man.    He  probably  settled  in  France 
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about  845,  and  lived  tliei  e,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
for  thirty  yean.  HesluHildbo  weU  remembered  for  two  Ihii^:  lie 
was  a  kuned  layman,  and  a  wdl-read  Chneok  achdar,  both 
chamcters  being  very  rare  in  tlioee  benighted  dajra.    Hia  cbiel 

Av^aki  are  a  treatise  on  Frcdcstinatiuny  in  vvluwli  lie  .u^ucd 
that  God  lias  fore-ordained  only  rewards  for  the  good,  and  that 
man  has  brought  evil  on  himself  by  the  ezeroiae  of  his  own  per- 
verted irill ;  a  treatiae  on  the  Emeharu/lf  denying  the  dootiine  of 
transnbatantiation ;  and^more  remadnble  tiian  either — a  book 
On  tlie  Division  of  Nature^  which  embraces  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  is  copiously  euriciied  with  extracts  from  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

The  bold,  f  earleaa  natnie  of  the  man,  and  the  £Maailiar  tone  of 
the  ErankiBh  court  life^  are  well  lUnstrated  by  an  anecdote  told  of 
Erigena.   One  day  the  kmg  and  he  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  Hie 

table,  with  the  courtiers  ranged  aruuuiL  The  scliolar — through  for- 
getfoluess  or  ignorance — transgressed  some  of  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
so  as  to  offend  the  fastidious  taste  of  those  who  sat  by,  upon  which, 
the  Ung  asked  him  what  was  tiie  diffinrenoe  between  a  Soot*  and  a 
sotb  Jnst  the  breadth  of  the  table,**  said  Erigena;  and  it  is  m<Nre 
than  likely  that  the  royal  witling  ventured  on  no  more  puns,  for 
til  at  day  at  least,  at  the  scholar's  expense.  Erigena  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Jbrauce  some  time  previous  to  the  year  877. 

Dim  STAN*-— One  of  the  foremoat  Saaooos  of  his  day,  though  moro 
noted  for  his  leamingthan  fdrhis wiitiiigB,  was  Bnnstan,  Abbot  of 
Gbstonbury,  and  af tawar^  Ardbbishop  of  Canterbnry.  Bom  in 
925,  near  Glastonbury  in  ^Sumersetshire,  and  educated  there  in  tha 
Iriiih  school,  lie  became  a  monk  at  an  early  aga  His  advances  in 
learning  were  surprisingly  rapid,  in  spite  of  the  convulsive  fits  to 
which  he  was  snlgect,  and  nnder  the  infiaence  of  which  he  thought 
that  he  was  hnnted  by  devils,  Arithmetifl^  geometry,  astronomy, 
and  music  were  his  favourite  studies.  While  liviiig  at  Win- 
chester, he  was  persuaded  by  his  uncle  the  Bishop  to  crush  down 
liis  early  love  for  a  girl  of  great  beauty,  and  to  devote  liimself 
With  might  and  main  to  l^e  aostedties  of  a  monkish  li£^ 

*  A       iuuji  mcunt  a  uatlre  of  Irekmd. 
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aide  the  cliurcli  wall  lie  built  a  cell,  into  wMch  he  shut  himself 
with  hlB  tools  of  caipentiyaiid  sodth-worki  his  pamts  and  hrashes 
for  I3ie  {Qnmination  of  mamiscripts.    Beldom  yentaiing  from  this 

retreat,  lie  soon  won  a  reputation  for  wonderful  sanctity  and 
alliance  with  supernatural  beings.  Kin;^  Edmund  made  him 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury;  and  with  Edrcd  also — the  next  king — ^he 
ms  in  high  &70i]r.  Banished  byEdwy  to  Ghent^  he  was  by 
Edgar  recalled  to  become  Arohbishop  of  Canterbniy.  Thencefois 
ward  he  was  first  man  in  the  English  realm,  able  not  merely  to  re- 
buke tlic  king,  but  even  to  bestow  the  crown  at  his  pleasure.  He 
died  in  ^68. 

His  works  are  neaily  all  theological,  the  best  known  being 
iho  BmeeUeUne  Bule,  modified  for  English  mcmks^  and  having 
its  Latin  intorlined  witii  a  Saxon  translation.   He  wrote  also  a 

Co)nvientary  or  Set  of  Lcctmes  on  tlie  Rule;  which  were  pro- 
bably read  by  liirn  in  the  TaiioiLs  schools  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. 

The  latter  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  liteiataie  were  feeble 
compared  with  tiie  vigour  of  its  youth.    Even  in  the  day  of 

Alfred,  when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  prime,  decay  was 
at  work,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  completed  the  blight  of  its 
promise.  Those  were  di^s  when  many  kings  made  their  mark  at 
the  foot  of  charteiSy  f<»  want  of  skill  to  write  their  names.  Alfred 
oonld  find  no  tators  able  to  teach  the  higher  branches  of  education  i 
and  he  was  forced  to  state  pnblidy,  in  his  prefiuse  to  ^  Gregory \i 
Pa.stoialc,  '  ih  it  lie  knew  no  men  soutli  of  the  Thames,  and  few  south 
of  the  HuTiil  er,  who  could  follow  the  sense  of  the  public  prayers, 
or  construe  a  Latin  smtenoe  into  English.  Yet  that  an  An^^ 
Saxon  liteiatture— -howem  Bcanly-^-<tt(i  flooriahi  is  no  slight  won* 
der,  ktt  during  those  ages  cUmds  of  thickest  darkness  hnng  over 
■11  Europe  with  a  seemingly  impenetrable  gloom. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


EffecU  of  the  Conqiiflat 
John  of  Sallsliiiry. 

The  Norm  an  Romance. 
Itomance  tonguca  of  Ir'rancc 
^vileiiM  of  Latin. 
Latin  poetry. 


TheChvonlctaL 

Ordcricus  Vit&UL 
William  of  Ualmesbarf  . 
Geoftegr  of  Meninooyi> 
Ibe^'Geita.** 


Netitfe  of  Ibe  BflQuuMMk 
Stories  of  ArUm 

Muster  Wacf . 
Langton  and  llichard  L 
Layamgii*k  **Bnit*** 
The  **  Onnoliun.** 


Thb  Noiman  CSonquest  wiotight  great  changies  on  both  the  leam* 
ing  and  the  liteiatiiie  of  Kngfand.   Saaoon  acholanhip  bad  been 

growing  rustier  erery  day  since  the  great  Alfred  died;  and  those 
Saxon  })rcliite3  wlio  held  sees  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  were  far 
behind  the  age  as  men  of  letters.  William  therefore  displaced  many 
of  theiDy  to  make  room  for  polished  scholars  fixHn  the  Continent^ 
eucb  as  lanf  lanc  and  Anaebnt  who  held  the  see  of  Caiiterbiixy  in 
snecession.  The  Conqueror,  moreover,  fotmded  many  fine  abbeys 
and  convents,  within  whose  quiet  cells  learned  men  could  think  and 
write  in  safe  and  honoured  leisure.  Schools  sprang  up  on  every  side. 
The  great  seminaries  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge — already  distiu- 
gnished  as  schools — were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  nnirersities,  des- 
tined  to  be  Ibnnidahle  rivals  of  the  older  institatiaiis  at  Paris  and 
Bologna.  Latin  being  the  professioiial  language  of  chnrchmen, 
by  whom  iu  those  days  nearly  aU  learning  was  monopolized,  wo 
find  a  vast  number  of  Latin  works  written  during  the  centuries 
which  immediately  followed  the  Norman  Conquest 

At  this  tune  what  is  called  the  Scholastio  Philosophy^  founded 
on  Aristotle's  method  of  aigom^t^  grew  to  a  most  extravagant 
degree  of  favour.  Hence  imaginative  writing  of  aU  kinds  suffered 
a  gi  eat  blight  It  was  only  in  the  ballads  of  the  people  that  fancy 
found  utterance  at  all. 

John  of  Salisbury,  who,  going  to  Paris  in  1136,  spent  several 
yeaxs  in  attending  the  lectures  of  the  best  masters  there^  wrote 
a  book  called  JfeUdofftetu,  exposing  the  absurd  and  childish 
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wrangling  which  then  Lore  the  dignified  luune  of  Logic.  Siicli 
questions  as  the  luliuwiiig  were  seriously  discussed  in  learned 
assemblies  :  "  If  a  man  buy  a  cloak,  does  he  also  hvy  iha  hood  1" 
and,  ^'If  a  hog  be  earned  to  market  with  a  xope  tied  round  its 
neck  and  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man,  is  the  animal  carried 
to  market  by  the  man  or  by  the  rope]"  John  of  Salisbury's  cliief 
work  w^as  called  Polycraticon^  a  pleasant  and  learned  treatise 
upon  the  "  Frivolities  of  Courtiers,  and  the  Footsteps  of  Philoso- 
phers." This  accomplished  monk  died  in  1 182,  being  then  Bishop 
of  Chartrea 

The  great  feature  in  the  literary  Idstory  of  this  time  was  the 
introduction  into  England  of  the  Nonn.in  Romance.  With 
Chivalry,  from  which  it  was  inseparable^  and  from  whose  stirring 
life  it  took  all  its  colours,  the  Bomance  rose  and  fell 

From  the  corrupted  Latin  a  group  of  dialects  arose,  called  the 
Pioman  or  Komance  tongues ;  which,  owing  to  slight  intermixture 
with  the  barbarous  languages,  assumed  somewhat  different  foims 
in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  In  France  two  dialects  of  the  Bo- 
mance langoage  were  spoken,  distiDguiahed  in  name  by  the  peculiar 
words  used  for  our  ^^yes" — oe^  {hoe\  and  oy^  ^,  or  out  (probably 
xUvd).  The  language  of  oe  was  spoken  in  the  south,  and  the 
language  of  oyl  in  the  north  of  France.  The  Langue  d'Oc,  other- 
wise known  as  theProveugal  wliich  was  sung  by  the  famous  Trouba- 
dours, blazed  out  a  brief  day  of  glory,  was  then  trampled  down  with 
all  its  loTely  garlands  of  song  by  Hontfort  and  his  crusaders,  and 
now  exists  marely  as  the  rude  patoU  of  the  province  that  bears  its 
name.  The  Langue  d'Oyl,  growing  into  the  modern  French,  has 
injQluenced  our  literature  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  lays,  sung  by  the 
fyrouvh^  of  northern  France  in  praise  of  knights  and  knighthood, 
were  the  delight  of  the  Norman  soldiers  who  fought  at  Hastings; 
and  when  these  soldiers  had  settled  as  conquerors  on  the  Eii_;lish 
soil,  what  was  more  naluial  tlian  th<tt  they  should  still  love  the 
old  Norman  lays,  and  that  a  new  generation  of  poets  should  learn 
in  the  Normani^ed  island  to  sing  in  Norman  too  1 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  list  of  Saxon  writers,  during  the  time 
when  tiie  nation  lay  stmmed  by  the  Conqueror's  sword,  should  be 


WnnrcapAL  laxdt  wbrkbi 

I 

Bhoti   Tlie  SazDM  wire  tiien  slaves;  and  skYes  never  have  any 
litefatoe  voitli  vprniUng  oC    Some  rananeeB  and  dironidei^  j 
echoea  of  tiie  lays  enng  by  tifacir  Norman  maatera,  were  all  that 

remained  to  show  tliat  the  Saxon  toninie  was  living'.    Yvt  Yixiii^ 

O  O  O  j 

it  was,  with  a  wealtii  oi  iiie  pent  up  in  its  liiJdeu  root,  ^vhicli  was 
destined  at  no  veiy  distant  day  to  clothe  the  ahom  stem  with  the 
bri^teet  honoiiia  of  leafiige  and  bloooL 

LAXDT  WXmSBflL 

• 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Latin  ^vl•itcrs  of  the  Nonnau  times. 
Ab  has  been  akeady  said,  Latin  was  the  language  of  churchmen, '  | 
the  most  honooved  claaa  in  the  nation;  and  therefore  the  amount  i 
of  Latan  writing  boih  in  i«06e  and  yerae^  was  Teiygr       Sennona  | 
were  often  preached  in  Latin. 

Joseph  of  Exi:teii. — Josephus  Iscunus,  or  Joseph  of  Exeter, 
was  the  leading  Latin  poet  of  this  day.    His  diief  works  were  two 
epic  poems — one  on  the  Trojan  War,  remarkable  for  its  pore  and  | 
hamoniona  Latin;  the  other,  now  almost  altogether  loat^  called 
AntioeheiSj  a  story  of  the  third  Crusade.   Walter  Mapes,  or  Map,  I 
Arclidcacon  of  Oxford,  also  ^vrote  Latin  verses,  but  uf  i|idtc  a  , 
different  stamp.     A  drinking-song  in  rhyming  Latin  is  a  well- 
known  part  of  his  patirical  work,  called  the  Confession  of  QoUoM^ 
which  waa  directed  chiefly  against  the  Church  and  the  cleigy. 

The  chief  use  of  Latin  at  tins  time  was  in  the  comjnlalion  of 
the  Chronicles  or  historical  records.   We  owe  much  to  the  patd^t  ^ 
monkf .  whose  pens  traced  weary  page  after  page  of  these  old  books. 
Thcreis,  indeed,  nothing  like  fine  writing  in  any  of  these  chronicles;  j 
and  in  many  of  them  fiction  mixes  insKtricaUy  with  true  history 
like  tares  in  the  wheat*field  Yet  much  good  somud  truth  has  been  | 
extracted  from  the  old  chronicles ;  and  from  such  legends  as  Arthur,  ^ 
Lear,  rvnd  Cymbcline  some  of  the  finest  blossoms  of  our  literature 
have  sprung. 

iKaULPBua.'— 'A  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Croyland,  or  Crowland, 
in  Lincolnshire,  extending  &om  664  to  1091,  iet  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Ingolphus,  who  was  abbot  there  for  thirty>four  years 

(107^>-1 10i>).   Bat  it  is  duubtfid  whether  or  not  tlds  was  really  tho 
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woik  of  L[igQlpIitiB  and  eerlifdnly  It  moaib  not  be  talEen  as  a  trust* 

worthy  record  of  passing  events,  for  it  is  full  of  false  and  impro- 
bable statements. 

Obdebicus  Yixaus. — ^Tliis  monk^  who  was  bom  in  1 075,  at  the 
village  of  Atcbam  on  the  Serena  and  spent  all  Ins  life^  after  his 
eleventh  year,  abroad,  was  the  writer  of  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
extfciidiiig  fruiii  the  Creation  to  the  year  1111.  His  account  of  the 
Norman  Concjiiesfc  is  minute ;  and  that  part  of  his  history  nar- 
rating the  events  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  (Jonqueror's  reign 
(1O6&-1070X  is  much  pized. 

William  ov  Malbiesbury. — The  name  of  William  of  Malmos* 
bury,  born  probably  about  the  date  of  the  Conquest,  is  remarkable 
among  the  many  chroniclers  of  thi^  pe  riod.  His  Ifistoiy  o  f  the  Bng^ 
lish  Kings,  in  £ve  books,  extends  from  the  landing  of  the  Saxons 
to  1120 ;  and  then  three  other  books,  called  Historia  N<mlla,  ore 
added,  caRyxDg  the  story  down  to  114^.  As  an  historian,  he  ex- 
eels  in  what  is,  oompaiatively  speaking,  careful  writing,  and  a  more 
exact  balancniff  of  fects  than  was  common  with  the  co^^lcd 
chroniclers  of  the  day.  But  his  pages,  too,  abound  in  stoiies  of 
miracles  and  prodigies,  reflecting  the  "  aU-digestive''  snperstition 
of  the  time,  from  which  the  wisest  heads  were  not  f reei 

GxoFFBBY  OV  MoNHOVTH. — This  learned  Wdsh  monk,  who  died 
in  1154,  is  noted  for  having  preserved  the  fine  antique  legends  of 
the  Celtic  race  in  his  History  of  the  Brituus,  which  he  professed  to 
have  translated  from  an  old  Welsh  chronicle.  Here  we  find  the 
story  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table^  upon  which 
many  noble  woiks  of  our  literature  have  been  composed.  The 
chann  of  such  a  book  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  its  value  as  a 
liistoiy;  for  the  wiitcr,  letting  liis  fancy  i)Liy  upon  the  adornment 
of  these  dim  legends,  mixes  fact  with  fiction  in  a  confusion  that 
canTiot  be  disentangled. 

Gerald  Barry  (QiraLdus  Oambrensis),  Henry  of  Htmtiugdon, 
Roger  of  Hoveden,  and  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  may 
ah;o  be  named  among  the  crowd  of  chroniclers  who  have  wrilttu 
on  the  early  history  of  England. 

A  favourite  kind  of  light  reading,  often  conned  by  the  refectory 
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fire  in  the  ]r>n£:  winter  nights,  was  an  olla  podrida  of  interesting 
stories,  gathered  from  every  possible  source  and  done  into  Latin 
by  unknown  hands.  These  books,  called  Oata^  were  made  up 
of  monkish  legends,  chivalric  romances,  ghost-stories,  parables, 
satirical  flings  at  the  foihles  of  women,  and  such  stories  from 
the  classics  4is  the  Skeleton  of  Pallas  and  tbo  Leap  of  Curtius, 
The  chief  reason  why  they  are  worthy  of  our  notice  here  iS|  that 
Shakspere,  Scott,  and  other  great  wizi^  of  the  femcy,  drawing 
some  of  these  dim  old  stories  from  th«r  dnsty  sleepy  have  touched 
them  with  the  wand  of  genius  and  turned  the  lumps  of  dull  lead 
into  jewels  of  the  finest  gold, 

NOKMAN-iHENCH  AVEITEES. 

• 

When  the  chase  was  oyer,  and  the  Norman  lords  caroused 

in  their  English  halls  around  the  oak  board,  flinging  scraps 
of  the  feast  to  their  weary  hounds,  that  couched  on  the  rush- 
strewn  floor,  the  lays  of  the  French  trouvei'a  were  sung  by  wan- 
dering minstrels,  who  were  always  warmly  welcomed  and  often 
riclily  paid.  Many  poets  of  English  birUi  soon  took  up  this 
foreign  strain,  and  wrote  lays  in  Norman-French.  The  deeds 
of  Alexaiidcr,  Chailcnuigjie,  Havelok  the  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Coaur  dc  Lion,  and  other  such  heroes,  were  celebrated  in  these 
romances.  In  the  earlier  stories  there  is  more  probability;  but 
by  d^rees,  what  critics  call  the  ^^machineiy"  of  the  poem,  that 
is,  the  introduction  of  supernatural  beings  as  actors  in  the  drama, 
becomes  wild  and  fcuieiiul,  borromng  largely  fron;i  the  weird 
superstitions  of  the  North  and  the  East.  As  we  read,  knights 
and  ladies,  grim  giants  dwelling  in  enchanted  castles,  misshapen 
dwarfs,  fairies  kindly  and  malevolent^  dragons  and  earthdrakes, 
magicians  with  their  potent  wands,  pass  before  us  in  a  higldy- 
colourcd,  much- distorted  panorama, 

The  romances  relating  to  King  Arthur  possess  a  special  interest 
for  us,  since  our  Laureate  and  a  brother  bard  have  founded  poems 
on  these  old  tales.  The  strange  and  profane  legend  of  the  Saint  Grea] 
is  mixed  up  throughout  with  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 
The  Greal  was  said  to  be  the  dish  from  which  our  Saviour  ate  tiie 
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IiBst  Supper.  It  was  Utim  takeny  aocording  to  the  legendy  by 
Joseph  of  Arimailiea^  who  used  it  to  eateh  the  blood  flowing  from 

the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  Too  sacred  for  liuiiiaii  gaze,  it  be- 
came invisible,  and  only  revealed  itselt'  in  visions  to  the  pure  knight 
Sir  Gralahad,  wlio^  having  seen  it^  prayed  for  deatL  The  names 
of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  the  i^e  blight  Lancelot^  and  others, 
f anuHar  to  the  thousands  who  have  read  the  "  Idylls  of  the  "Kmg,^ 
constantly  occur  in  the  romances  of  Arthur.  As  has  been  akcaJy 
stated,  the  cLroii icier  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  who  drew  Ms  materi- 
als from  ancient  Welsh  and  Breton  songs,  is  the  chief  authority 
that  we  find  for  the  stoiy  of  Arthnr. 

Wixoi — The  best  known  of  theNoiman-iVettoh  poets  is  Master 
Wace,  as  he  calls  himsdf^  who  was  bom  probably  at  Jersey  about 
1112.  He  was  educated  at  Caen,  and  there  he  spent  nearly  all  his 
life.  His  chief  poems  are  two — Brut*  d' Angleterre,  and  Roman 
de  JKoTL  The  former,  a  translation  into  eight-syllabled  romance 
▼eise  of  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  Britain,  contains  nearly 
cigliteen  hnndied  lines;  the  latter,  the  Bomanoe  of  Bollo,  written 
partly  in  the  same  verse,  narrates  the  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy from  Rollo  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Henry  IT.  Tlie  central 
picture  of  this  poem  is  the  minute  account  of  the  battle  of  Has- 
tings. Wace,  who  became  Canon  of  Bayeuz  on  the  recommendation 
of  Henxy  IL,  is  thought  to  have  died  in  England  about  1184. 

Thm  aare  two  among  the  Anglo-Norman  romancers  who  aro 
worthy  to  be  named  besides,  not  bo  much  for  the  excellence  of 
their  verse  as  for  their  promiuence  in  Enghsh  history — Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  and  Bichard  Ooeur  dc  Lion.    In  the  British 

\  Hnsenm  there  isa  maniisoript  sermon  of  Langton's,  in  the  middle 
of  whidi  he  breaks  into  a  pretty  French  song  about  la  bele  Alis^'' 
the  fair  Alice,  and  then  turns  the  story  of  this  lady  and  the  flowers 
she  has  been  plucking  in  a  garden,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  praises 
of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

!         Biehard  L  is  said  to  have  composed  several  militacy  poems 

*'  ♦  The  word  Sm/ is  said  to  be  derived  either  fi  oi  i  the  name  of  Rrutus,  Kreal-ffrnndson 

of  iflneas,  whom  tradition  makes  the  first  king   f  i  iltaln,  or  firom  the  old  word  U^-vd 
rumour  or  liistory),  from  which  baa  come  our  UnuL 

(16)  3 
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called  Serveidoiif  in  additioii  to  ft  complaint  addraaaed  from  hia 

dungeon  to  the  bafona  of  fVaaee  and  England,  bewailing  his  long 

captivity.  Of  tbis  latter  poem  Horace  \V:il[  ole  printed,  in  his 
•*  Koyal  and  JN'oble  Authors,"  a  Provencal  form,  which  he  took 
ftom  a  maauacript  in  the  libraiy  of  fian  LorauBO  at  floveDoa, 

aiMI-SAXOir  WBIXKB& 

iVa  was  nrttTiral  from  the  miserable  state  of  tbe  Saxon  nation 
immediately  after  the  Conquest — her  braver  spirits  forced,  like 
Hemraid  and  Bobin  Hood,  to  take  to  the  greenwood  and  the 
maiahesy  while  her  weaker  sonla  were  cowed  Into  tame  anbmiaaion 
and  slavery — the  works  written  in  English  of  the  second  stage 
were  ver^'  lew.  Thu  h^axon  Chronicle,  alrcaJy  it ol iced,  runs  on  to 
the  year  1154,  when  the  registers  come  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

Two  worka  are  named  as  the  chief  remains  of  the  Semi-Saxon 
literature.  One,  a  Trainda$Aon  of  Wao^%  ^^Brut^*  by  Lajamon,  a 
priest  of  Emlcye  (Areleye-Regis),  near  the  Severn  in  Wwcester- 
shire,  is  placed  by  Hiillam  between  tbu  years  1155  and  1200. 
It  rises  in  many  passages  beyond  a  mere  translation  of  Wace's 
text,  and  runs  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  long  verses.  Its 
language  is  said  to  be  a  weetem  dialect  of  the  Semi-Sazon.  The 
Ormukm^  so  called  from  its  writer,  Ormin  or  Orm,  is  a  metri- 
cal paraphrase  of  Scripture,  which  has  been  asbigned  to  the  second 
stage  of  the  language.  Dr.  Craik,  however,  suggests  that  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  language 
of  the  Onnulum"  is,  beyond  queation}  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
than  that  of  Layamon's  *'BmV* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THB  JOVSTBEL  Ain)  TBB  KOVK. 


Minstrel «.  UonV. 
BiAonr  to  tbe  minstrel 

jPlftore  of  a  castle  hall 
Cliiiifw  of  minatrelik 
'Rutr  dresa, 
DeeajofftoofifL 


Modem  mlnstrela 
EogUsh  metrical  romance. 
Robert  of  Gloneeiter. 

Robert  Hannyng. 

Tlioraaa  the  Rhymer. 
Cralk'8  eommary. 


Tlic  tnonlt. 

The  Scriptot  iam. 

The  workmea, 

Picture  of  a  copyiti 

Purple  and  gold. 

lUamiuatiooa. 


Thb  literatnie  of  Englandi  as  indeed  of  all  Eoxope,  lay  during  the 
earfier  and  central  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  hands  of  the 

Minstrels  and  the  Monks,  The  minstrel,  roaming  througli  tlio 
land,  sang  ballads  of  love  and  war ;  the  monk  sat  in  his  dim-lit 
cell  penning  tomes  of  luireadable  theology,  very  useless  logic,  or 
diy  but  valuable  history,  and  vaiying  these  sterner  labours  with 
the  graceful  task  of  copying  and  illuminatmg  the  manuscripts, 
which  then  held  the  place  of  our  printed  volumes.  There  was  no 
love  lost  between  the  brotherhoods  of  the  Harp  and  the  ^lissal ; 
for  the  minstrel  wielded  a  weapon  in  lus  song  which  often  hit 
monkeiy  sly  and  terrible  blowa^  and  could,  moreoTer,  open  wide 
the  purses  of  rich  nobles,  whose  coins  were  doled  out  with  niggard 
hand  to  the  Church.  So  it  happened  that  the  ddster  doors  were 
too  often  shut  in  the  faces  of  the  wearied  glcemen ;  and  grumbling 
Brother  Ambrose,  having  shot  the  bolt, betook  himself  in  wrath  to 
his  cell  to  write  a  Latin  treatise,  as  ponderous  as  himself  against 
the  abominations  of  minstrelsy  and  minstrels. 


THi  imRTBXL  nr  vai  oima  hall 


Ihveiy  early  days  thaBaids  and  Scalds  of  nortli^ 
thdr  own  Tenea  to  lihe  muflic  of  the  barp,  mneli  as  H<mier  used  to 

sing  by  the  shore  of  the  sounding  ^gean.   The  minstrels  of  later 
days  recited  sometimes  tkeir  own  compositions,  but  oftener  the  • 
poems  of  others.    And  by  no  menns  ifmohle  was  the  occapatioii 
of  tlieae  musical  wanderen.   Wbon  Aifiwd  donned  tbe  nditfM'B  I 
dress,  he  took  a  downward  step,  to  be  sure,  bat  by  no  means  so 
groat  a  downward  step  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  take,  if  he 
laid  aside  the  imperial  purple  for  the  robes  of  a  first  tenor  in  the  ; 
Itahan  Openk    And  when  Alfred  walked  among  th^  tents  of 
Gaihnun's  camp^  a  serrant  bore  his  harp  behind  him — a  thing  ! 
which  would  have  at  once  lemled  the  secret  of  the  smg^r,  if  it  | 
had  not  been  a  yery  nsnal  00  cnrtenoe.    Gleeman  and  Jogeler  (our  I 
juggler  j  the  French,  jongleur;  the  Latin,  joculator)  were  other 
names  for  the  minstrel  craft  in  old  English  da3r8. 

Nor  was  there  any  more  honoured  or  more  welcome  guest  than 
this  wanderer^  whose  time  of  tnnmph  came  when  tiie  loog^  sob- 
stantial  snpper  had  vanidied  before  the  bnngiy  hnnters  and  their 
dogs,  and  the  cups  of  mead  or  wine  began  to  circle  round  the  ball  I 
Mimicry  and  action  accompanied  the  music  and  the  song.  And 
as  the  wine  fumes  mounted  to  the  brain,  and  the  wild  toixent  of  ' 
meiojdy  drove  their  pulses  into  madder  flowi  the  battle-day  seemed  , 
to  have  oome  agauL.  War-cries  rangthron^^  the  smoky  hall;  and 
in  the  mddy  light,  which  streamed  fxim  eraei&g  logs  or  flaring 
pine-knots,  flushed  brows  grew  a  darker  red ;  and  kinds,  veined  as  | 
if  with  whip-cord,  clutched  fiercely  at  knife  or  bili-hook,  and  ' 
wheeled  the  weapon  in  flaahing  circles  through  the  air.  Love,  too, 
was  tiie  minstrel's  theme;  and  here  the  power  of  his  song  stmek 
even  deeper  to  those  simple  hearts  than  when  he  sang  of  war, 
although  the  eye  gleamed  with  another  light,  and  the  stem  war-  | 
shout  faded  into  gentler  tones. 

The  minstrels  in  feudal  times  were  probably  divided  into  vaii-  ' 
ons  dasses,  which  were  distingnlshed  as  Squire  minstrels,  Yeoman  ■ 
minstrels,  ^   Those  attached  to  noble  houses  wore  the  anna  of 
their  patron,  hung  round  the  nei^  by  a  silver  chain.  The  distine* 
live  bad^e  uf  the  profession  waji  the  wrtd  ui  tuuiug-key, 
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nuiisliels  carried  a  tabor;  but  some  played  on  a  ne^  eiq^posed  to 
hare  been  like  a  guitar,  in  the  top  of  which  one  hand  turned  a 
handle^  while  the  other  toached  the  keys  of  the  inBtrament.  The 

minstrel's  dress,  of  which  an  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mouks. 

An  old  letter,  written  by  a  man  who  was  present  at  the  grand 
entertainment  gmn  at  Ki^worth  in  1575  to  Queen  Eli»betii» 
deseribes  the  drees  of  a  minstrel,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  pageant.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  gown  of  Kendal  green, 
with  sleeves  banging  down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  a  red  belt 
girt  his  waist;  his  tonsure,  like  a  monk's,  was  shaven  round;  his 
head  was  bare;  a  red  ribbon  hung  round  his  neok;  his  shoes 
weie  deanJy  blacked  with  soot;  all  his  vnd&  (this  fashion  belonged 
to  ElinbetVs  own  day)  stnck  stiffly  out  with  the  setting-sticks, 
which  then  did  the  work  of  starch;  and  round  his  neck  were 
suspended  the  arms  of  Islington.  Although  this  depicts  the 
mlnstrd  at  a  kter  stage  than  that  of  which  we  writer  when  the 
prolbeslon  had  &llen  low  in  public  esteem,  it  maj  yet  serve  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  kind  <^  men  who  wandered  horn  hall  to 
hall,  embalming  in  song  those  picturesque  old  histories  of  early 
English  days,  whose  very  roughness  of  flow  is  a  new  charm, 
and  whose  large  adnuxture  of  highly-coloured  fable,  if  detracting 
£K»n  their  historic  worth,  yet  endeared  them  all  the  more  to  the 
hents  of  the  shnple  people,  whoee  delight  it  was  to  sing  and 
hear  them  by  the  winter  fire  or  beneath  the  summer  trees. 

The  application  of  the  word  Minstrel  changed  a  good  deal  dur- 
ing the  decay  of  chivalry.  At  first  lised  to  denote  those  wander- 
ing historians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  abstracts  and  brief 
chronicles  of  the  time^"  who  sang  of  love  or  war  in  lordly  hallsi 
playing  a  musical  accompaniment  and  gesturing  with  imitative 
motions,  it  came  to  apply  afterwards  chiefly  to  the  musiciart  The 
song  was  dropped,  and  so  were  the  gestures.  The  Poet  took  up 
the  song ;  the  Juggler  and  Tumbler  took  up  the  bodily  movements ; 
while  the  Minstrel  remained  a  player  of  music  only.  Had  Alfirad 
Tennyson  Uved  six  hundred  years  ag^in  order  to  win  the  laurel* 
crown  which  he  worthily  wears  as  first  minstrel  in  HbB  land,  he 
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would  have  needed,  in  addition  to  his  Une  poetic  genius^  something 
of  the  pliant  muade  &at  beais  Blondin  along  the  penlouB  and 
the  irapid  fing^  -with,  irhich  Emst  diaws  ih»  musio  of  the  spheres 
firom  tightened  cat-gut 

All  Act  ( f  1597,  by  wliicli  Elizabeth  included  wandering  miu- 
Btrels  among  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggara^  gave  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  minstrel  craft.  Oomwell,  too^  denounced  tertible  penalties 
against  fiddleis  or  minstxels.  So  low  had  the  brotherhood  of  old 
Homer  Men  I 

In  more  enlightened  dayj^  tliepoet  and  the  musician  have  found 
OIK  c  more  something  like  their  fitting  station  in  society ;  but  the 
tumbler,  representing  the  mere  physical  element  of  the  old  min- 
strel orally  still  remains  among  the  dregs  of  the  middle  classes^ 
bnt  a  step  or  two  above  the  point  where  Elicabeth  and  Cromwell 
left  tlie  poor  degraded  minstrels. 

Minstrelsy. — The  poetry  of  the  Saxons  was  distiniruishcd 
from  their  prose  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  alliteration.  Metre  or 
rhjrme  they  had  none.  These  attributes  of  En^h  Terse  were 
imported  from  the  Continent  by  the  Normans,  who  copied  both 
from  the  decayed  Latin.  Even  before  the  age  of  Coii.stantine  a 
species  of  rhythmical  poetry,  in  which  the  metrical  quantity  of 
syllables  was  almost  wholly  disregardedi  and  the  accent  alone 
attended  to  in  ptonnndationy  became  common,  especiiiUy  in  the 
mouths  of  the  lower  classes  of  tliose  that  spoke  Latin.  In  this 
rhythmical  verse  the  number  of  syllables  was  irregular.  That 
rhyme  "^  as  used  in  Latin  poetry  from  tiie  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury is  a  distinctly  proved  fact 

No  work,  in  whidi  rhyme  or  metre  was  used,  can  be  traced  in 
our  litmture  until  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  few  lines  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  and  a  short 
canticle,  said  by  Matthew  Paris  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  a  hermit  of  Durham,  are  perhaps  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  rhyme  m  English  verse.  Through  Layamon's  poem, 
written  in  the  time  of  Heniy  IL,  numbers  of  diort  yerses  are 
scattered  which  rh3rme  together  pretty  exactly.  There  are,  besides, 
some  eigbt-sy liable  lines  in  imitation  of  Wace's  metra.    But,  ou 
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the  whole,  the  JBrut  is,  like  old  Saxon  verse,  without  either  metro 
or  rhyme.  Thea  comes  a  gap  of  a  century,  during  which  no 
maker  of  rhymes  appeared,  at  kast  bo  far  as  we  know. 

Metrical  lomanceB  in  Latin  and  Frenohwere  plentiful  enooghy  and 
on  them  all  the  literary  talent  of  the  time  was  apenti  fos  the  one 
tongue  waa  the  speech  of  courtiers,  and  the  other  that  of  church- 
men. The  English,  thoroughly  out  of  faahioni  was  left  in  its  Ml 
to  the  serfs  and  boors  of  the  land. 

But  a  day  came^  about  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  oaotniy, 
wlien  the  enabmd  apeecih  begn  to  xaiae  itB  dimiitiahed  bead  and 
aasert  its  natire  powtt^  and  Ihen  metrical  romimces  were  written 
ill  an  English  form.  These  firot  faltering  steps  of  an  infant  lite- 
rature were  nearly  all  translations  from  the  ITiench  romances)  some 
of  which  have  been  akeady  noticed. 

^I^^hitfe  aays:  **I  am  indined  to  betiere  that  ire  hate  no 
En^^iah  romance  prior  to  the  age  of  Chancer,  which  la  net  a 

tivmslatiun  ur  imitation  of  some  earlier  rrcnch  romance.'* 

The  story-books,  called  G'e6ta,  whose  anecdotes  were  the  delight 
of  the  doisteii  and  often  lent  a  chann  to  the  teachings  of  the 
polph^  were  the  grand  store-hoUBeSy  from  which  the  rofftancers  drew 
the  material  of  their  talesL 

A  monk,  named  Robert  of  Gloucester,  whoso  known  life  is 
summed  up  in  the  single  fact  that  he  lived  in  the  abbey  of  that 
city,  wrote,  af  ter  1278,  a  Rhyming  Chronicle  in  English,  narrating 
British  histoiy  to  the  end  of  Henry  UL'a  reign.  The  eailier 
part  of  this  work,  whioh  aeema  to  be  written  in  weat  oonntiy 
English,  and  is  printed  in  lines  of  fourteen  syllables,  ia  a  free 
translation  from  Geoffrey  of  Momnuulh.  Warton  condemns  it  as 
•^totally  destitute  of  art  or  imagination." 

liobert  Mamiyug  of  Brmme  in  Lincolnshire,  writing  half  a 
ccaitnry  later,  dao  prodnoed  tk  Mfftmng  CharanioU,  tnoudated 
from  the  iVench  of  Waoe  and  Langtoft^  The  latter  of  these  was 
ft  canon  regnlar  of  St.  Anilan,  at  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire.  An- 
other  name  well  known  in  the  list  of  minstrels  is  that  of  Thomas 
the  Hhymer,  who  floiu'ished  during  the  tliirtcentli  century  in  the 
aonthof  SootlancL   Hie  ^  name  iathonght  to  hare  been  Thomae 
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Leaimount  of  Efcfldonii  (now  EiiMni  sen  MeboBo),  Ho  and 
on  inuuiowii  poot^  ICoodiily  oio  ncntkmed  by  BolMft  of  Bramio  sb 

the  authors  of  "Sir  Tristreni,"  a  romance  wliich  was  little  knoivii 
nutil  it  was  puUisbed  by  Sir  Walter  iScoU  al  the  outset  ol  iiifi 
literary  career. 

Dr.  Craik  thus  iqids  up  tho  kidiog  £Msto  in  tbo  hiotey  nt 
English  motxioal  romaiioe  ^— 

1.  At  least  the  first  examples  of  it  were  translations  from  tho 
French. 

2.  If  any  simh  were  produced  SO  early  as  before  the  close  of  tho 
twelfth  century  (of  which  wo  have  no  enileDoe)>  thcj  wm  pio* 
bably  designed  for  tho  entertainniink  of  tho  men  ooounoiiahyy  io 
whom  alone  the  iVsneh  language  nnknown. 

3.  In  ilic  thirteenth  century  were  couij^iused  tiie  earliest  of  those 
wc  now  possess  in  their  original  form. 

4.  In  the  fourteenth  eentmy  the  Engli'^li  took  the  place  ol 
the  Fioneh  metrical  rananco  in  classes.  This  was  its  bright- 
est era. 

5.  In  the  fifteenth  it  was  supplanted  by  another  species  of 
poetry,  among  the  more  educated  classes,  and  had  also  to  contend 
with  another  rival  in  the  prose  romance ;  but^  nevertheless,  it  still 
continued  to  be  produced,  althon^  in  less  qnantily  and  of  an 
inferior  &bric 

6.  It  did  not  altogether  cease  to  be  read  and  written  until  after 

lire  coninioMccnu'nt  of  tin ^  sixtccutli  century. 

7.  From  that  time  the  Uiste  for  this  eurlie^t  form  of  our  poetical 
literature  lay  asleep,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  yeais^ 
it  was  lo-awakened  in  this  oentoiy  by  Scott 

Thb  Monk. — ^Let  us  now  torn  from  the  noli^  brilliant  scenes^  in 
which  the  old  minstrel  was  most  at  home,  to  the  quiet  gloom  of 
monastic  Ufe,  and  see  what  literaiy  work  went  on  ^Mthin  those 
thick  oaken  doors,  studded  with  heavy  nails,  whose  hinges  creaked 
oat  but  a  churiish  welcome  to  the  belated  harpist,  or  often  refused 
to  creak  at  alL 

We  pass  through  the  arched  gateway—rounded  if  the  building 

be  Ox  ilit  earlier  Norman  style;,  pointed  if  of  the  later  Gothic — ^^and 
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across  the  broad  quadrangle,  througli  a  smaller  door  into  tlie  arched 
and  pillared  cloister,  where  draughts  are  not  un&eqaent  invaders 
tlncm^  the  nn^awd  loop-holeBy  and  the  green  damp  has  traced 
its  grotesque  TeLvet-work  upon  the  cold  atone  walla.  A  few 
sombre  figures  glide  silently  tlirough  the  shadowy  stillness;  but 
we  linger  not  here.  Up  a  narrow  stair  of  winding  stone  into 
a  higher  room,  arched  and  pillared  too^  but  lighter,  and  dotted 
with  l<MD|g-iobed  nionlai^  all  intent  upon  real  and  useful  woiic— 
doing  that  serrice  to  our  literatoie  for  wMeh  the  medi»val  mon- 
astery deserves  onr  wannest  gralitude.  We  have  reached  the 
Scriptorium  ;  and  its  chilly  bareness  certainly  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  snug,  carpeted,  and  thick-curtained  libraries^  in 
which  modem  di^gymen  pen  their  weekly  sermons^  or  their  occa* 
ejkmal  esaaya  and  reriewa  Roond  the  naked  atone  walla  wooden 
eheslB  are  ranged,  heaped  with  ^e  preciona  mannacripts,  to  nnilti- 
ply  and  adorn  which  is  the  task  of  those  cowled  and  dark-skirted 
men  who  toil  in  that  work-room  of  the  Abbey.  And  over  the  rude 
deaks  and  tables  of  the  time  heads  of  many  hues  are  bending — choir- 
boya  with  beka  of  emiy  flax;  gmTO-browed  men,  whoae  ring  of 
raven  hair,  anrroonding  the  shaven  crown,  prodaima  the  noon 
of  lif» ;  and  the  thinly  rilvered  scalp  of  weak  old  age — all  intent 
upon  tlieir  work  Now  and  then  a  novice,  to  whom  a  common 
work,  or  some  miich-iisod  ^service-book  for  the  choir,  has  been 
intrusted,  crosses  to  the  side  of  that  keen-eyed,  wrinkled  monk, 
who  has  power  in  hia  veiy  glance^  and  humbly  b^  advice  as  to 
the  form  of  a  letter  or  the  colooiing  of  a  design.  And  ever  and 
anon  the  grave  tone  of  this  same  instructor  checks  with  a  few 
calm  words  the  buzz  that  sometimes  rises  from  the  l  ioyisii  monks 
whom  he  guides.  There  are  things  in  that  Scriptorium  which  we 
miaa  in  our  writing-desks  and  on  our  atndy-tables.  Besides  the 
qnilla  and  coloured  ink%  there  are  reed-penn^pota  of  brilliant  painty 
phiala  of  gold  and  silver  siae,  hair  pencils  of  vatioos  shapes  and 
kinds  :  for  the  work  of  the  copyist-monks  is  rather  that  of  the 
artist  than  of  the  mere  penman  ;  and  altliough  the  figures,  which 
adorn  the  brilliaut  illuminations  of  those  Missals  and  Psalters 
that  preserve  in  the  nineteenth  oentoiy  the  arte  of  dead  ages,  have 
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much  of  tlie  stiffness  of  all  mediaeval  drawing,  yet,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  richness  of  colouring,  many  productions  of  the  quiet 
Scriptorium  remain  misuipassed  by  modem  pencils. 

Let  us  draw  near  to  thiiB  cowled  traiismber-^indeiitly  a  monk 
of  note  ftom  his  solitary  state — ^who  cdts  apart  on  bis  strai^t- 
backed  wooden  chair,  and  note  the  progress  of  his  work.  He  is 
copying  the  Gospels  upon  vellum,  nud  has  just  put  the  finish ing 
touches  to  a  painting,  glowing  with  scarlet  and  gold  and  blue 
lace-work|  fimtastically  formed  of  intemuBgled  flowero  and  laidiB^ 
which  has  occupied  the  hot  noontide  hoars  of  a  fall  week.  The 
brilliant  tracery  forms  the  initial  letter  of  a  chapter.  This  done, 
he  takes  the  pen,  and  rapidly,  with  practised  hand,  traces  in  black 
ink  the  Uiick  perpendicular  strokes  of  that  old  English  text-hand^ 
which  has  given  their  name  to  onr  Uaok-letter  manuscripts. 
While  the  tight  hand  guides  l^e  pen,  the  left  holds  a  knif e^  whose 
point,  pressed  upon  the  quidkly  blackening  vellum,  is  ever  ready 
to  shape  a  cluui^sy  line  or  erase  a  wrong  word.  There  are  no 
capitals  except  the  briiiiaut  and  fanciful  initials ;  nor  any  points 
except  a  slight  dash,  occasionally  used  to  divide  the  sentences. 
Wiien  the  book  is  finished,  which  may  be  the  work  of  years  if  the 
decorations  are  minute  and  profiise,  the  title  will  probably  be 
painted  in  red  ink  hence  the  word  Rvhric)\  and  the  name  of  the 
copyist,  with  date  and  place  of  completion,  will  also  shine  in  bril- 
liant scarlet  or  other  coloured  ink  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page* 
The  headings  of  the  various  chapters  are  also  written  for  the  most 
part  in  red  ink. 

Perhaps  the  richest  specimens  of  the  ancient  manuscript  are 
those  copies  of  the  Gospels  on  purple  vellum,  written  in  silver 
letters  with  the  sacred  names  in  gold,  which  were  fiivourite  pro- 
ductions of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centories.  These,  how- 
ever, were  not  originally  of  English  growth,  but  were  the  offspring 
of  Greek  luxury. 

It  was  upon  the  initial  letters  and  the  marginal  ornaments,  with 
which  the  pages  of  these  mediaeval  manuscripts  were  adorned,  that 
the  taste  and  labour  of  the  illuminators  were  chiefly  bestowed. 

Angelic  and  human  figures,  birds,  beasts,  and  fisihea;,  fiowen^  shelk^ 
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and  leaveSy  were  all  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  patient  monks. 
Bare  and  exquisite  patterns  grew  under  their  unweacying  pencils 
in  the  still  Scriptoiium,  until  each  p  ge  of  the  Missal  or  Service- 
book  presented  an  embroidery  of  gorgeous  colouring,  resembling 
lioliiing  so  mucli  as  the  many-hued  splendours  of  a  great  cathedral 
window,  tlirough  which  the  rays  oi  the  setting  sun  stream  in  a 
flood  of  rainbow  gloij. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  tiiese  beautiful 
worka  Many  pages  of  this  book  might  be  filled  with  a  mere 
enumeration  of  the  various  figures  and  colours  curnl  incd  in  one 
of  the  splendid  designs.  How  hard  and  how  long  the  monks  must 
Iiava  worked  at  their  copying-desks  can  only  be  judged  by  those 
who  have  turned  oro:  the  leayea  of  an  iUuioiQated  Missal,  executed 
in  the  Gteiipfcorlum  of  some  old  abbey* 
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Bon  alMOt  laOO  AJX.........l»ad  1873  AJI* 

nnt  English  proM 

His  trarela 
Uis  retain. 


I  wild  stories. 

Valne  of  his  book. 
lUiutratiTe  extract 


Thb  eadiest  irriter  of  En^^  proee,  wIiom  work  sarvireBi  mm 
Sir  John  de  Mandmlla 

He  was  born  at  St.  Albans  in  Hertfordshire  about  the  year 
1300,  Educated  for  the  medical  profession,  he  had  scarcely 
finished  Lis  studies  wh^  impelled  by  the  irresistible  desire  of 
ehange^  or,  perhapci^  hy  some  deeper  ]noli?e  of  which  we  know 
nothing  he  set  out  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  travel  In  distant 
hmdsL  He  joiued  a  Mahometan  army  in  Paleetine.  He  eaw 
some  service  under  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  He  penetrated  even  as 
fax  as  Cathay  (China),  where^  we  are  told,  he  lived  for  three  years 
at  Pekin.  Turkey,  Perna,  Armenia,  India,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
maiiy  other  places,  were  alao  ^ted  hy  him.  His  knowledge  of 
medicine  often  stood  Mb  Mend,  no  dooht^  among  the  mde  tribes 
with  whom  he  met.  Fur  thirty-four  years  Mandeville  roved  over 
the  wildest  regions  of  the  Old  World,  looked  upon  as  lost  and 
dead  by  all  his  friends  at  home.  And  when  he  came  back  a 
worn  greybeard,  he  found,  instead  of  the  many  freeh  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes  of  the  fdends  from  whom  he  had  parted  so  long  ago^ 
only  the  grave  welcome  of  a  few  thin  and  withered  men. 
1356  In  or  about  the  year  1356,  immediately  after  his  return, 
A.D.  he  wrote  in  Latin  a  Narrative  of  his  TraveU.  This  work 
was  afterwards  translated  by  himself  into  Eiench,  and 
thence  into  l^nglifth. 

l^mdeyille's  great  fiinlt  as  a  writer  was,  that  he  loaded  his 
pages  vdth  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  stories,  picked  up  by  the 
way,  and  admitted  upon  the  feiialiowest  testimony — often,  indeed, 
upon  none  at  alL   The  most  extravagant  ofilshoots  of  the  chival- 
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rouB  Eomauce  £ad  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  the  oldest  work 
of  English  prae^  in  wluch  monstera^  giants^  and  demons  m 
found  to  swann.   Snch  stories  as  of  men  with  tails,  and  of  a  hiid 

native  to  Madagascar  that  could  carry  an  elephant  in  its  talons, 
are  given  with  the  greatest  serioii:?ness.  Much,  however,  as  we 
may  laugh  at  the  extravagant  tone  of  the  work,  it  possesses  for  us 
a  deep  interest^  both  as  a  remarkable  monoment  <tf  onr  noble  old 
speech  in  its  in&ncy,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  thought 
common  in  an  unripe  age. 

!Mandeville,  roving  again  from  England,  died  and  was  buried  at 
Li^ein  1372. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Travelsi 
entitled,  ^  Of  the  Pilgrimages  in  Jenualem,  and  of  the  Holy 

Places  thereaboute  — 

And  zee  schull  UAdirstonde  that  whan  mea  cornea  to  Jerusalem  her  hral 
pUgryinage  is  .to  ibe  ddnhe  of  the  Holy  Sapnler  wber  oore  Lord  mm  baryed, 
ihatiswifcboiiiothe^qrtoooiithonorihsjrde.  BotltisiiovaioIoiodliiiHtiitlie 
tonivaD.  Andthofo  JsafaUfiur  ebircheaUrownd>  Mid  open  aboTOyUdoorered 
vith  leed.  And  on  the  vest  syde  is  a  fair  tour  and  an  high  for  belles  strong^ 
made.  And  in  the  myddes  of  the  chirche  is  a  tabernacle  as  it  wer*a  lytyU  how% 
made  with  a  low  lityU  dore;  and  that  tabernacle  is  made  in  maner  of  a!half  a 
«)mpas  right  curiousely  and  richely  made  of  gold  and  azuro  and  othere  riche 
coloures,  full  nobelyche  made.  And  in  the  rygbt  side  of  that  tabernacle  is  tlie 
Bepulcre  of  oure  Lord.  And  tLe  tabernacle  is  viij  fote  long  and  y  ibte  wide,  and 
sj  fote  in  heghte.  And  it  is  not  longe  sithe  the  sepulcre  was  all  open,  that 
mea  myghte  kis&e  it  and  touchc  it.  But  for  pilgrymes  that  comen  thider  peyned 
hem  to  fareko  the  itoi  in  peces^  or  in  poudr ;  theroforo  the  Sondan  [Sultan} 
hath  do  make  a  wall  aboate  the  sepnkr  that  no  man  naj  toveho  it  Bnt  in  the 
left  ijde  of  the  wall  of  the  tabemaelo  Is  weU  the  hnghte  of  aman»  !•  a  grot  aton« 
to  the  qnaatstee  of  n  manaei  bed,  that  waa  of  the  holy  sepokr^  and  that  atoD 
kissen  the  pilgrymes  that  comen  thider.  In  that  tabernacle  ben  no  wyndoweo, 
but  it  is  all  made  light  with  lampes  that  hangen  befor  the  sepolcr.  And  there 
is  a  lampe  that  hongeth  befor  the  sepolcr  that  brenneth  light,  and  on  the  Gode 
ffryday  it  goth  out  be  him  self,  at  that  hour  that  onr  Lord  roos  fro  deth  to  lyve. 
Also  within  the  chirche  at  the  right  syde  bcsyde  the  queer  of  the  churche  ia 
the  Mount  of  Cah  arye,  wher  our  Lord  was  don  on  the  cros.  And  it  is  a  roche  of 
white  coloure  and  a  lytill  medled  with  red.  And  the  cros  was  set  in  a  moiiieyB 
In  the  same  roche,  and  (m  that  loohe  dropped  the  wonndcs  of  our  IiOid«  whan  he 
waa  pyned  on  the  eroe,  and  that  is  oleped  [caUed]  Oolgatha.  And  mon  gon  up 
10  that  Oolgatha  be  densreoi  [iUgpal  And  in  the  place  of  that  nKurt^a  waa 
Adames  bed  found  afker  Noea  flode,  in  tokene  that  the  l^nnea  of  Adam  scholde 
ben  bought  in  that  aaine  pleea.  And  npon  that  roehe  made  Abraham  sacrifiae  to 
onrlionL 
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life  at  Luttenirortli, 


Hia  death. 
BlilMBflt  IvuiwA* 

The  English  Bible. 
Chrtrnrter  of  bliprOMk 
JUustratiTe  extract 


On  a  rocky  point,  overliangmg  tlio  Tecs  in  Yurksliiro,  a  manor- 
house  stood,  in  wliich  once  lived  the  Wycliffes  of  Wycliffe.* 
Theie^  probably  in  1324,  a  boy  was  bom,  who  has  gilded  the 
fiunily  name  witii  undying  Imrtra  Among  the  rich  woodlands  of 
that  fertile  Talley  he  grew  up,  taught,  we  know  not  certainly 
wliLi  c  or  by  whom,  until  he  reached  his  sixteenth  year.  Then  a 
jicw  world  opened  upon  the  country  squire's  son. 

TrayeUing  to  Oxford  on  hoiseback|  and  spending,  no  doubt^ 

many  weeka  upon  tiie  rough  and  perilous  journey^  young 
1340    Wydiffo  was  entered  as  a  Commoner  upon  the  books  of 
A.D.     Queen's  College,  a  newly  founded  school    From  Queen's 

he  soon  removed  to  Merton.  The  students  of  Oxford  in 
that  day  were,  as  we  learn  from  Chaucer's  pictured  page,  as 
Btcon^^y  marked  out  into  reading  men  and  £ut  men  as  they  are  m 
our  own  century.  Among  the  motley  company  that  rode  out  of  the 
Tabard  gateway  down  the  Canterbuiy  road,  there  was  ^a  clerk  of 
Oxenforde,"  lean  and  logical,  who  v/ould  rather  have  had  twenty  red 
or  black-bound  books  at  his  bed's  head  than  wear  the  richest  robes 
or  revel  in  the  sweetest  joys  of  music;  and  in  violent  contrast  to 
this  good  threadbare  bookworm,  the  Miller  in  hia  tale  gives  a  full* 
length  portrait  of  the  dissolute  ''parish  clerk  Absolon,''  who,  dad  in 

*  The  name  Wycli^lit  mtuu  tbe  **eliff  hy  the  iratar/*  The  Cunllj  took  their  lamamfl 

'rom  toeir  maaor. 
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hosen  led  and  lighi-blite  Idrtle,  ivith  a  mmy  iuplioe  floviiiig 
aromid  his  dainty  limbs,  and  the  midowB  of  St.  IW'^ 

his  shoes,  minced  through  the  service  of  the  paribli  ckiiich. 
Many  such  did  Jolm  Wycliffe  meet  in  the  streets  and  schools  of 
Oxford;  but  his  place  must  have  beeninot  among  the  fast  men  in 
the  biew-boQB6fl|  ilngjag  with  the  aonnda  of  fiddle  and  danoe^ 
bnt  among  the  red-boimd  books  in  his  qtdet  looms^  else  how 
coulil  lie  have  ^von  a  rdiowship  in  Merton,  which  was  then  cou- 
sidered  the  most  learned  college  in  Oxford? 

His  rise  was  rapid.  In  1361  he  was  presented  to  the  college 
living  of  i^Hngham ;  and  towaids  the  dlose  of  the  same  year  be 
was  elected  Master  of  BaJHol  College.  Four  years  latei;  the 
Primate  appointed  him  to  the  WaxdensMp  of  Oant^buiy  Hall,  in 
the  room  of  the  deposed  WodehalL 

Mendicant  friars  at  that  time  swarmed  all  over  England,  who, 
fcj  the  sale  of  relics  and  pardons  all  hot  from  Borne/'  fieeced  the  ^ 
poor  comitqr  folk  of  their  baid-eacned  gtoots.  Sndi  a  one  was 
Hie  Pisrdoner  of  the  ^  Canteibiiiy  Tales,"  who  sold  donts  and  pigs' 
bones  as  holy  relics,  for  money /wool,  cheese,  and  wheat,  swindling 
even  the  poorest  widow  out  of  her  mite ;  and  all  the  while,  amid  the 
^rrago  of  old  stories,  with  which  he  pleased  his  gaping  audience, 
taking  up  tine  hypocritical  cxy, Badiz  malorom  est  capiditaa." 
Bneh  canting  and  chesting  kindled  rage  in  the  honest  heart  of 
Wycliffe,  who  direeted  his  stoidy  eloquence  agahist  them.  In 
his  tareatisc  called  Objections  to  Friar Jio  maint^iined  that  the 
Gospel  in  its  freedom,  without  error  of  man,  is  the  sole  rule  of 
religion.  And  thus  he  stmck  the  k^-note  in  the  nohle  music  of 
bislifb. 

In  1S73  Wycliffe  took  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford,  and  thus 

became  qualiileel  to  lecture  a:i  a  iVofessor  of  Divinity.  Armed 
with  this  new  power,  the  plain-speaking,  true-hearted  Englishman 
gathered  a  band  of  pupils  in  a  wooden  hall,  roughly  plastered  and 
roofed  with  thatch,  like  all  Oxford  at  that  date^  and  there  lifted 
np  his  Toice  boldly  against  the  coimpted  doctrines  and  the 
swollen  STarice  of  the  Church. 

His  fame  led  the  rulers  of  England  to  send  him,  in  1374^  as 
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envoy  to  Bruges^  to  protest  against  oertain  eocroacliinents  of  the 
papal  poirer.  A  momentoos  journey  it  iros  to  WydlifiB,  for  at 
Brngea  lie  aeema  to  have  beoome  an^piaintad  irith  Jobn  of  Ghent, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  ahidded  the  daring  reformer  iu  niajij  a 
perilous  lionr. 

Ah'eady  there  was  thunder  in  the  air,  gathering  and  biackemng 
found  Wydiffe's  path.   A  charge  of  heresy  was  laid 
1377    agunat  hinii  and  he  was  aommoned  before  the  Houaea  of 
OonTOcadon.   On  the  19th  of  Febniary,  1377, 
able  man,  his  face  "sicklied  o*er  with  t]ie  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  stuud  Within  old  St.  Paul's,  a  grey  beard  sweeping 
his  breast,  a  dark  belted  robe  flowing  to  his  feet,  and  a  tall 
white  ataff  held  firmly  in  his  thin  hand   But  he  did  not  stand 
alone.   The  eMeatUiingaonof  the  KinftandtheEariMaxahal^ 
England  stood  by  his  side ;  for  Lancast^  and  Percy  loved  and 
honoured  the  brave  Oxford  Doctor.    The  storm  passed  harmless 
by.   A  dispute  which  rose  between  Lancaster  and  Bishop  Court* 
ney  aa  to  whether  the  accused  should  sit  or  stand,  Courtney  in« 
aiiertuig  on  the  latter,  ezoited  ao  fierce  a  tamnlt  that  the  meetiqg 
was  disadlTed.   During  all  the  evening  shooting  mobs  ran  liol 

tiii'ou^li  the  streets  of  London. 

Then  King  Edward  died,  and  his  grandson  Richard  reigned. 
Bo  marked  a  man  had  Wyclilfe  become  in  this  Eeformation 
atroggl^  that  the  first  Parliament  of  BiehaidlLaabmitted  to  him  i 
a  question, ''Was  it  lawfU  to  keep  back  the  tieasare  of  the  long*  . 
dom  for  its  own  defence,  instead  of  sendmg  it  away  to  the  Pope  I 
Who  can  need  to  be  tuld  the  reply  1  | 

This  could  not  go  on  without  drawing  forth  thunder  from  the  ' 
bnnks  of  Tiber.    Five  bulla,  couched  in  the  fiercest  words,  were  j 
launched  againat  that  "master  in  eiror,"  John  Wydiffe,  who  iraa  ; 
f<Mr^with  to  be  committed  to  jail   Summoned  before  a  synod  at 
Lambeth  in  April  1378,  he  rephed  to  all  charges  manfully,  and  to  , 
honest  minds  most  convincingly.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
increased  boldness,  he  was  not  seized  and  martyred;  because 
nearly  all  £n^h  laymen  were  on  his  side— some  from  political 
motim  others  on  rcdigyoos  grounds,  The  pope  and  his  oKeatoreay 
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though  their  hearts  burned  to  smite  him  down,  dared  not  do  so^ 
for  i^ey  feared  the  people. 
It  was  then  that  a  mating  sicknees  seised  him  at  Oxford  His 

health,  worn  out  with  study,  gave  way  under  the  mental  wear  of 
these  troubled  years.  He  lay,  as  it  seemed,  on  the  point  of  death, 
when  eight  men — four  doctora  to  represent  the  mendicant  MaiSi 
and  four  aldermen  of  the  town — entered  his  chamber.  They  came 
to  talk  the  old  man  into  an  nndoing  of  his  life's  work — into  a 
penitent  recantation  of  what  they  called  his  errors.  He  listened 
until  they  had  done,  then  "  Jioldiiig  them  with  liis  ghttoring  eye^*' 
he  signed  to  his  servant  to  raise  him  in  the  bed,  and  in  strong, 
defiant  tone  he  cried,  **  I  shall  not  die,  but  live;  and  again  decJara 
tiie  evil  deeds  of  the  fnm  V*  What  could  they  do  but  grow  pale 
and  go  ?  As  he  lay  panting  on  the  pillow,  new  life  shot  through 
his  tiugling  ner\  es;  and  in  no  lung  time  he  rose  again  from  that 
bed  to  do  glorious  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

His  attack  upon  transubstantiation  drew  upon  him  the  wrath 
of  his  Uniymily.  One  day  in  1381  the  Chancellor  entered  bis 
dass-room,  and  in  the  hearing  of  his  scholars  condemned  his 
teaching  as  licreticiii.  This  finally  led  to  the  sluittincj  of  his  class. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Chancellors  or  PriniaLes  to  stop  the 
spread  of  light  in  the  land.  Though  proceedings  were  taken 
against  the  disciples  of  Wydiffe — and  all  the  more  bitterly  when 
that  fiery  adherent  of  the  pope,  Courtney,  became  Ardibishop  of 
Canterbury — ^yet  their  number  constantly  increased  Not  one 
voice,  but  many  ^vere  now  heard  in  the  land.  "  Poor  priests,"  as 
they  were  called,  trudged  barefoot  even  into  the  remotest  hamlets^ 
preachiiig,  in  defiance  of  the  clergy,  wherever  they  eonld  gather  a 
dowd  to  hear  them,  in  chnrch»  chuich-yard^  market-place^  or  fiiir. 
So  the  good  seed  was  sown  broad-cast  over  England;  and,  though 
often  trampled  fiercely  down  by  the  iiiiiuiated  priesthood  of  a 
later  day,  especially  in  London  and  the  great  towns,  in  many  a 
green  far-off  country  nook  it  sprang  and  ripened  and  safely  bore 
its  golden  fruit 

Nearly  five  years  before  he  was  silenoed  at  Oxford,  Wydiffe  . 

had  become  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  a  Leicestershire  parish,  watered 
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by  ike  little  liTer  Svift  Until  1381  Ids  time  was  about  equally 
diylded  between  bis  cottagera  in  Ldcesteisbire  and  bis  students 

at  Oxford  But  after  that  date  lie  deyoted  himself  with  earliest 
heart  to  the  work  of  a  country  parson;  and  never  does  the  great 
Dr.  WycMbi  fi»t  scholar  of  bia  day  and  keenest  logician  of  the 
Oxford  balls,  seem  so  truly  great  as  wbea  we  traee  bis  footsteps 
among  the  boyels  of  Lutterworth.  A  sony  place  it  would  have 
seemed  to  a  townsman  of  smart  modem  Lutterworth,  glowing 
with  red  brick  and  gaslight  Two  or  three  rows  of  thatched 
cabins,  built  chiefly  of  lath  and  plasteri  straggled  along  the  sloping 
banks  of  the  Bwift  £*rom  the  uneven  street  one  stepped  in  upon 
afoul  earthen  floor*  The  rafters  above  bung  tbiek  with  black 
Boot,  for  there  were  no  chimneys,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way 
•  out  of  dour  ur  window  as  it  best  could.  There,  in  tlic  meanest 
huty  might  the  good  rector  be  often  seen,  cheering  with  kind 
words  the  sick  peasant^  who  had  then  no  better  bed  than  a  heap 
of  straw,  and  no  softer  pillow  than  a  log  of  wood.  The  moniing 
he  spent  among  his  books,  revising  a  Latin  treatise,  or  adding 
some  sentences  to  the  English  Bible  that  was  fast  growing  beneath 
his  patient  pen.  In  the  afternoon  he  gurt  Ms  long  dark  robe  about 
him,  took  his  white  staS,  and  went  out  among  bis  flock.  And  on 
Sundays,  dad  in  a  gorgeous  vestment,  adorned  with  golden 
chmbs,  of  which  some  tarnished  fhigments  are  still  shown,  be 
preached  the  trutli  in  homely,  ner^'ous  English  words,  from  that 
pulpit  of  carved  oak  which  stands  in  Lutterworth  Church — 
sacred  memorial  of  one  who  has  worthily  been  called  The  monung 
star  of  our  English  Beformation.'' 

So  passed  the  last  years  of  this  great  Hfe.    In  his  sixtieth 
year,  while  he  was  engaged  in  sacred  service  within  the  chancel 

of  Lutterworth  Church,  paralysis,  which  had  already 
Dec.  31,    shaken  his  frame  severely,  struck  him  down  to  die.  A 
1384    day  or  two  later,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  year,  bis 
JLD,     great  intrepid  spirit  passed  away  from  the  dcuds  and 

toils  of  earth. 

More  than  forty  years  had  swept  by,  when  the  pent-up  vengeance 
of  his  enenies,  from  which  the  living  man  had  been  mercifully 
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dueldedi  bunt  in  ijupotent  foiy  upon  Us  mouldered  ooipse.  Ths 
eoffin  iros  torn  up^  and  earned  to  the  little  bridge  over  the  SmSt, 
where  hia  bones  weie  bnrned  to  ashes  and  seattered  on  the  waters 

of  the  broolc  "  Tlius,"  says  worthy  Tliomaa  Fuller,  tho  brook 
conveyed  Ms  ashes  to  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the 
narrow  seas,  they  into  the  mam  ocean;  and  thus  the  ashes  of 
Wydiffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine^  which  now  is  dispensed 
all  the  world  over." 

As  a  writer,  Wycliffe's  great  merit  lies  in  his  having  given  to 
England  the  first  English  version  of  the  whole  Bible.  There  were 
already  existing  a  few  Engli^li  fragments,  snch  as  many  of  the 
Psalms,  certain  portions  of  Mark  and  LnkCi  and  some  of  the 
Epistle&  Bnt  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  Bible  was  a  sealed 
book,  locked  up  in  a  dead  and  foreign  tongue.  WyciilTc  soon  saw 
the  incalculable  value  of  an  English  Bible  in  the  work  of  the 
English  Beformation,  and  set  himself  to  the  noble  taak  of  giving 
a  boon  so  predons  to  bis  natare  land  No  doubt  he  songht  the 
aid  of  other  pens^  bat  to  what  extent  we  cannot  now  determine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work — perhaps  the  whole — was  done 
during  those  quiet  years  at  Lutterworth,  between  1381  and  his 
death.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  he  saw  the  work  finished  b^ore 
he  died  A  complete  edition  of  WycMe's  Bible,  in  five  volumesi 
was  issued  in  1850  from  the  Oxford  Press. 

His  Latin  works  are  very  nnmerons.  One  of  the  principal  was 
called  TrialoguSj  which  embodies  his  opinions  in  a  series  of  con- 
versations carried  on  by  Truth,  Wisdom,  and  Falsehood  ,It 
contains,  no  doubt^  the  essence  of  his  class  lectures, 

From  his  conntry  parsonage  by  the  Swift  he  poured  forth  an 
incredible  number  of  English  tracts  and  treatises,  addressed  to 
the  people,  and  thoroughly  leavened  with  his  earnest  love  of  truth. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  his  English  is  a  manly  ruggcdncss. 
Content  to  know  that  his  meaning  is  strongly  and  clearly  put,  he 
often  disdains  all  elegance  of  style^  and  sometimes  lapses  into 
lame  and  sloyenly  language.  We  may  compare  him,  as  an  opponent 
of  error,  not  to  a  gallant  master  of  fence,  glistening  in  well-cnt 
tafieta,  who  with  keen  ghttering  rapier  lunges  home  to  tiie  iiuart, 
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while  lie  never  loses  the  elegance  of  posture  nnd  movement,  the 
poise  of  body  and  of  blade,  wliicli  graceful  art  has  taught 
bim;  but  zather  to  the  stoidy  leathw-clad  ziistlio^  who  wields 
his  09km  qtuurtor^staff  with  such  swee[nng  vigtrari  that  in  » 

twinkHug  he  beats  down  his  opponent's  guard,  and  with  a  rattling 
shower  of  heavy  blows  lays  the  luckless  fellow  bleeding  and  sense- 
less ou  the  earth. 

fiPlOmBN  OP  WTCUfFVS  PBOOL 

PAST  OF  LUKB  XXIT. 

But  in  0  day  of  the  woke  fnl  eerli  thei  camen  to  the  graue,  and  broughten 
Bwete  EitielliDg  spices  that  thei  hadden  araycd.  And  thei  founden  the  stoon 
turnyd  awey  fro  the  graue.  And  thei  ^eden  iu  and  fouudun  not  the  bodi  of  the 
Lord  Jhesus.  And  it  was  dou,  the  while  thei  wcren  astonycd  in  tbonght  of  this 
thing,  lo  twey  men  stodon  bisidis  bem  in  scbynyng  clotli.  And  vbanne  thei 
dredden  and  bowidm  hw  aembUumt  into  ertb^  tiiei  aeidea  to  benv  what  wm^m 
jB  him  that  lyneib  with  deide  neiil  He  is  not  hm  $  Imt  lie  is  risoa:  hnub  ja 
xninde  how  he  spak  to  yon  whsime  he  was  yit  in  Qolilee^  and  aeide^  for  h 
bcbouetb  mannes  sone  to  be  bitaknn  into  the  bondis  of  syiiful  men :  and  to  be 
crncifyed:  and  the  ihridde  day  to  rise  i^en?  And  thei  bithougbten  on  hi^e 
wordis,  and  thei  gcden  agen  fro  the  graue :  and  teelden  alle  these  thingis  to  the 
ellevcne  and  to  aile  otlierc.  And  there  was  Atai"yc  Maudelcyn  and  Jonc  and  Marve 
of  .Tanies,  and  othere  wymmcn  that  woren  with  bem,  that  seiden  to  Apostlia 
these  thingis. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 


G£0F7S£T  CHAUCEA. 


Bom  about  1328  A.D, 


Bled  1400  A.!). 


Chaucer's  early  life. 
Bojral  ptttarooact. ' 

VIrU?  fipno3- 
Comptroller  of  Cuatoma, 
SoBshine. 


Under  Richard  II. 
FUgbftorthepoeL 

Abroad 

In  the  Tower. 

Evening  of  iife. 


Character. 

The  Ctfiteri»m7  Taki.** 

Manner  of  readiDg  Chnfieti 

Minor  works. 
Illustrative  extracU. 


C^HAUCER  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  "  First  great  writer 
of  English  verse,  he  proudly  wears  the  honoured  title, — ^'Father  of 
English  Poetry;"  nor  can  the  most  bnlliant  of  his  successors 
feel  aahamed  of  such  a  lineage. 

The  accounts  of  his  early  life  are  very  uncertain.  He  calls  him- 
self  a  Londouer;  and  an  inscription  on  iiis  tomb,  which  signified 
that  in  1400  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  seems  to  fix  hia 
birth  in  the  year  1328.  The  words  "Philogenet,  of  Cambridge, 
derk,"  which  occur  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  in  reference  to 
himself,  haye  caused  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  But  Warton  and  others  claim  him  as  an  Oxford  man 
too;  and,  if  he  studied  there,  it  is  more  than  ])rol)able  that  he 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Wyciitfe,  and  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  great 
reformer.  An  entty  in  some  old  register  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
is  said  to  state,  that  Geffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two  shillings  for 
beating  a  Franciscane  friar  in  Fleet  Street;"  which  ebullition  of 
young  blood  is  the  only  recorded  event  of  his  supposed  law-studies 
m  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  favour  of  John  of  Ghent,  won  we  know  not  how,  intro- 
duced him  to  Court  and  the  fiftYOut  of  King  Edward  IIL  The 
handsome  and  accomplished  poet,  with  his  red  lips  and  graceful 
Bhape,  was  tlio  very  man  to  win  his  way  in  a  courtly  circle.  He 
went  with  the  army  to  France,  where  in  1350  he  was  made 
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prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Betters.   On  bis  release  and  return  home^ 

whenever  that  liappcned,  we  find  Ms  prospects  grow  brigliter  and 
brighter.  One  grant  following  another,  slio\Md  how  dear  the 
nian  of  letters,  who  could  also  wield  a  sword,  was  to  the  brave  old 
king.  When  in  bis  thirty-nintb  year  (1367),  tbe  poet  received  a 
pension  of  20  marks ;  wbicb,  as  each  eUver  mark  weighed  eight 
ounces  and  was  worth  £10  of  our  money,  was  equivalent  to  £200 
a  year.    Five  years  Liter,  he  ^vas  sent  -with  two  others  to  Genoa, 

on  an  important  commercial  mission;  during  which  trip 
1372    be  is  thought  to  have  travelled  in  northern  Italy,  to 
A.D.    have  visited  Petrarch  at  Padua,  and  to  have  heard  horn 

the  very  lips  of  that  "  old  man  eloquent,"  the  story  of 
**  Patient  Qrisiklc,"  Nvhich  he  afterwards  embodied  in  the  ClerkesTale. 

Then  came  other  royal  grants, — a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  for  life 
r-the  office  of  Comptroller  of  Customs  of  wool,  wine,  <fec.,  in  tbe 
Port  of  London — ^the  wardship  of  a  rich  heir,  for  three  years' 
guardianship  of  whom  he  got  £104.  During  this  sunshine  of 
kingly  favuur  he  married  a  maid  of  honour,  Avhose  sister  aftei  w  udd 
became  the  wife  of  his  patron,  John  of  Ghent.  By  this  union  a 
pension  of  100  shiUinga,  lately  conferred  on  his  wife,  was  added 
to  bis  incomOi  Two  more  diplomatic  missions^  to  flanders  and  to 
France,  proved  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  royal  master. 
Thus  rich,  honoured,  useful,  and,  we  may  conjecture,  happy,  Geof- 
frey Chaucer  saw  in  1377  the  grey  head  of  tbe  third  Edward  go 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

At  firsts  under  tbe  new  reign,  all  was  bright,  and  continued  so 
for  some  seven  years.  In  the  first  year  of  Bichard  XL  bis  daily 
gallon  of  wine  was  exchanged  for  a  pension  of  20  marks,  and 
other  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  prosperous  comptroller.  But 
soon  his  sun  was  darkly  clouded.  It  was  not  lil^ely  that  he  could 
avoid  taking  an  active  part  in  tbe  difficulties  tfliat  arose  between 
Biebard  and  Lancaster;  and,  as  his  feelings  wene strongly  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  duke,  he  fell  into  disfavo^ir  with  the  king; 
Embroiled  especially  in  a  London  riot,  raised  bjy  John  of  North' 
ampton,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lancaster,  the  ploet  was  forced  tc 
£66  to  the  Continent   There,  in  Hainault^  in  £i^ce|  and  ft  Zee 
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land,  lie  lived  with  his  wife  and  children  for  eighteen  months, 
bccQBodug  at  last  almost  penniless  through  generosity  to  his 
fellow'-eziles,  and  the  fiiluie  of  saijplies  ieim  home,  where  his 
ageolB  had  tmcihecoiuly  Appropiiatad  hia  renta.  Betandn^  he 
was  flimg  into  tiie  Tower,  and  lay  there  nntfl  he  was  forced 
to  sell  his  two  pensions  to  save  his  family  fium  starva- 
tion; nor  was  he  freed  until,  indignant  at  the  base  ingratitude  of 
those  in  whose  canae  he  waa  auffering,  and  pressed  both  by  the 
threats  and  the  entEeaties  of  the  Oourt|  he  eonfessed  his  guilt  and 
denounced  Ms  aeeomplioes.  Then,  Lancaster  being  once  more  in 
the  ascendant,  royal  favo  ir  smiled  on  the  poet.  He  was  made 
Clerk  of  Worka  at  Westniiiister  and  other  places,  receiving,  in  lieu 
o£  the  pensions  he  had  been  forced  to  sell,  a  pension  of  £20  and 
«n  aminal  pipe  of  wina 

Weaned  wiUi  puMio  lift^  he  letiied  about  1391  to  liis  house 
at  Woodstock,  where  he  sat  down  In  sober  age  and  eoimtry  quiet 
to  write  his  great  work — The  Canterbury  Tales.  His  remaining 
days  were  spent  at  Woodstock  and  Domiington  Castle,  both  gifts 
fKon  the  pince^  Lancaster  ^  and  within  these  shclteruig  walls  he 
jrested  and  mote.  The  accession  of  Heniy  IV.  brought  good  for' 
tone  to  the  poet,  whose  pension  was  doubled;  but  he  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  this  greater  wealth.  Within  a  house  which 
is  said  to  have  stood  in  a  garden  near  the  site  of  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  he  died  on  the  2r>tli  of  October, 
1400.  His  body  was  buried  dose  by  in  the  Abbey,  where  the 
dost  of  England's  noblest  dead  is  laid 

Ohaucer^B  chequered  life  was  such  as  to  wear  off  aH  tiie  little 
roiigliiiesses  and  conceits  of  his  earlier  character,  and  bring  tlic  llnu 
grain  of  the  manly  nature  below  into  full  view.  He  saw  both 
the  lights  and  the  shadows  human  existence^ — at  one  time  the 
admired  <^  a  fanlliant  Conr^  at  another  a  prisoner  and  an  exile, 
But  thiou^  e?ei7  change  he  sesnis  to  haye  borne  a  heart  unso^ 
by  care ;  and  even  in  old  age,  when  his  locks  hung  in  silver  threads 
beneath  his  buttoned  bonnet,  a  joyous  spirit  shone  in  liis  wrinkled 
face.  A  smally  fair,  round-trimmed  beard  fringed  those  lips, 
whoae  red  fulness  was  remarked  as  a  special  beauty  in  the  hand* 
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fiome  face  of  the  young  poet.  His  commoa  dress  consisted  of  red 
hofle,  homed  ehoes,  and  a  loose  fiock  of  camlet^  leaching  to  the 
knee^  mth  wide  sleeves  fiistened  aft  the  wrist 

Chauoer^s  £iine  as  a  writer  rests  duefiy  upon  liis  Canterhurif 

Tales.  The  idea  of  the  poems  is,  perhaps,  bun  o  wed  from  the 
"Decameron  "  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  a  hundred  tales  are  supposed  to 
be  told  after  dinner  by  the  penons  spending  ten  days  in  a  country 
house  near  Florence  during  a  time  of  plagaa  CShanoet^s  plan  is 
this :  A  company  of  some  twenty-nine  or  tiurty  pilgrims  collect 
at  the  Tabiud  Inn  in  Southwaik,  bound  fur  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a-Becket  at  Canterbury.  The  motley  gathering  cont;uu3 
specimens  of  nearly  every  character  then  common  in  the  streets 
Mid  homes  of  En^^and.  After  the  Prologne  has  described  the 
company  and  their  starts  a  braye  Eni^f^  bionsed  by  the  Syrian 
son,  tells  the  first  tale.  Then  Mlows  the  Miller,  ^'dronken  of 
ale;"  and  so  the  tale  goes  round,  often  merrily,  but  sometimes  of 
a  sadder  tone,  beguiling  the  miles  of  the  woaiy  road.  As  Chaucer 
sketches  the  phin  of  the  work  in  his  Prologue^  each  pilgrim  oqght 
to  tell  two  stories  when  going  to  Cbnterbniy,  and  two  more  on 
the  homeward  way ;  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  wound 
up  with  a  supper  at  the  Tabard,  where  the  teller  of  the  best  tales 
Was  to  be  entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  poet  did  not 
live  to  complete  his  design.  Twenty-four  tales  only  are  given ; 
the  arrival  at  Oanterboiyy  the  scenes  at  the  shrine^  the  tales  of 
the  retuin,  tiie  wind-np  supper,  are  all  nntold.  Two  of  the  stories 
— 4he  TtMle  of  Melibem  and  the  Persones  Tale — are  in  prose,  and 
afibrd  a  veiy  favourable  specimen  of  Chaucer's  power  in  tliat  kind 
of  writing.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  as  a 
series  of  pictuies  of  the  middle-class  £i^^ish  life  during  the  four- 
teenth century.  Eveiy  character  is  a  perfect  study,  drawn  from 
the  life  with  a  free  yet  careful  hand, — ^in  ^ect  broad,  and  brilliant 
in  colour,  but  })ainted  \vith  a  minuteness  of  toucli  and  a  careful 
llnish  that  remind  us  strongly  of  the  elaborate  pencilling  of  our 
Pre-Jiaphaelite  artista^  whose  every  ivy-leaf  and  straw  is  a  perfect 
picture  I 

This  great  work  was  written  during  the  oAiiet  sunset  of 
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tihe  poet^s  life,  when^  after  his  aiztieth  year,  he  rested  from 

the  toils  and  troubles  of  a  public  career.  It  is  composed  in 
j>entameter  couplets, — a  form  of  verse  thoroughly  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Euglisk  tongue,  and  used  by  almost  all  the  great 
maateiB  of  our  literature.  The  abimdaiice  of  French  words  in  the 
language  of  Chaucer  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that 
French  was  not  in  the  poet's  day  quite  superseded  as  the  speech 
of  the  upper  classes  in  England.  Many  of  Chaucer's  w  ords 
require  a  French  accentuation;  such  as  aventure^  licour,  cordge. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  true  way  of  reading 
Chaucer;  some  maintaining  tiiat  the  rhythm  is  to  be  preserved  by 
certain  pauses,  while  others,  following  Ty  rwhitt,  sound  as  a  separate 
syllabic  the  e,  which  is  now  silent  at  the  end  of  so  many  words 
Most  prefer  the  latter  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
to  the  language  au  antique  air,  suitable  to  the  cast  of  the  plot 
and  the  period  of  the  poem.  The  ed  at  the  end  certain  Terb% 
and  the  es  terminating  nouns  in  the  plural  number  or  the  posses- 
sive  case,  are  always  to  be  made  separate  syllables. 

Most  o^  Chancers  minor  and  earlier  works  are  either  in  part  or 
altogether  translated  from  French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  The  Court 
ofLave,  and  a  heavy  tragic  poem  in  five  books,  called  TroUui  and 
Creteide,  ate  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  his  college  daya 
The  jRomami  of  the  JRoie  is  an  allegory,  in  which  the  troubled 
course  of  true  love  is  painted  in  rich  descriptive  verse.  The 
House  of  Fame  depicts  a  dream,  in  which  the  poet  is  borne  by 
a  huge  eagle  to  a  temple  of  beryl,  built  on  a  rock  of  ice,  where  he 
sees  the  Goddess  of  Fame  dispensing  her  favours  from  a  carbuncle 
tiirone.  The  Legmde  of  Gfoode  Women  narrates  some  passages 
m  the  lives  of  Cleopatra,  Dido,  Ariadne,  and  other  dames  of  old 
classic  renown.  But  most  beautiful  of  all  these  is  the  allegory 
called  The  Flour  and  the  Lefe,  of  which  the  plot  is  thus  given: 
^' A  gentlewoman  out  of  an  arbour,  in  a  grove,  seeth  a  great  com* 
panie  of  knights  and  ladies  in  a  daunce  upon  the  greene  grasse; 
the  which  being  ended,  they  aU  kneele  down,  and  do  honour  to 
the  daisie,  some  to  the  flower,  and  some  to  the  leafe.  The  mcan- 
ing  hereof  is  this : — They  which  honour  the  flower,  a  thing  fading 
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with  eveiy  blast,  are  such  as  looke  after  beau  tic  and  worhUy 
pleaBHie.  But  they  that  honour  tiie  leafe,  whieh  abideth  with 
the  loot^  notwithgtanding  the  £roBts  and  winter  etonmii  tie  they 
whieh  follow  yertoe  and  during  qualities  without  regard  of  woridly 

respects."  While  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Chaucer  wrote,  in  imita- 
tiun  of  BoeUuuSi  his  lougeat  prose  work,  called  Hie  jLeaiammt 
of  Love. 

In  dosing  our  sketoh  of  Gec^bey  Chaueery  the  lecorded  opimoos 
of  a  great  poet  and  a  great  eritio  are  w^  worthy  of  rememhranca 

While  Spenser  says,— 

That  renowned  Poet 
Dan  CIumeer>  well  ol  English  ondefyled, 
Oa  FaBie*e  «t«ni«]l  beaaxoU  woKtliy  to  to  i^M, 

no  less  a  literaiy  judge  than  Hallam  classes  Vim  with  D^yate  and 
Petnrch  in  the  great  poetic  triumvirate  of  the  Middle  ikgeOi 
The  following  are  speeimens  of  Oumcer^a  verse: — 


**THB  KMIOHT  A30>  tSS  SQUUS.** 

fBox  vni  FBOftoeva  ov  vsm  '^omssMim  lusm^ 

A  KNIGHT  tber  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 

That  fro  the  time  that  he  firste  hcgaa 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chevalrie, 
Trouthe  and  hoiiotir,  fredom  and  curtesie. 

Ful  wortliy  was  he  iu  bis  lordes  werre,  fiwif 
And  therto  hadde  he  liddeu,  no  man  faTe,  [JurUitr 
As  v«l  in  Orisleiidom  as  in  Hethenesse^ 
And  ever  honoured  fisr  his  irortMnesse. 

^hia  Uke  worthy  knight  luulds  ton  also  [mum 
Somtime  with  the  lord  of  Palatio, 
A  gen  another  hethen  in  Tuxlde: 

And  eTcrmore  he  badde  a  sovereine  i)rw.  [prcNfk 

And  though  that  he  was  worthy  he  was  wise« 
And  of  his  port  as  irickc  as  is  a  maydo. 
He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  saydo 

In  alio  his  lif,  unto  no  matiere  wight  Ikittd  o/per$on 

He  was  a  Teray  parfit  gentil  knight. 

Bnt  for  to  tellen  yon  of  his  anie^ 

His  hort  was  good,  hot  to  no  was  not  gaiSi 
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£a  short  cassock 
[smutted 


Of  fustian  he  wered  a  ffipottf 
AUe  besmotred  with  LIb  habergeon. 
For  he  was  late  ycome  from  his  vtKtge, 
And  weiite  for  to  J  n  his  pilgrimajre. 

With  hiiu  liier  wa^  his  sone  a  jon^c  ^t^Ln^u, 
A  lorer,  and  a  lusty  bacheler. 
With  loekM  eruU  as  tbey  irei«  laide  in  piMMv 
Of  twe&tj  yen  of  ag«  he  wis  I  geese. 
Of  hie  etatoie  he  was  of  efen  kngChe, 
And  vonderly  deUwr,  and  grete  of  strengthe* 
And  he  hadde  be  somtime  in  chcvctehie, 
In  Flaundres,  in  Artols,  an.l  in  Picardie^ 
And  borne  him  vrcl,  as  of  sd  litel  space. 
In  hope  to  stonden  in  his  ladies  grace. 

Embrouded  was  he,  as  it  vei  c  a  mode 
Alle  ful  of  fresshe  floures,  white  aod  rede. 
Singing  he  was,  or  Jioyting  alle  the  day. 
He  mm  as  freskhe  as  ie  the  menelh  of  May. 
Short  was  liis  goune,  with  alevee  long  and  wide. 
Wei  conde  he  sitte  on  hon,  and  &7ie  ride. 
He  eonde  sooges  make,  and  wel  tniUe, 
Juste  and  eke  dance,  and  wel  pourtraie  and  write. 
So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nig fUer tale  yhe  niffhi'tms 

He  slep  no  more  thnii  doth  the  nightingale. 
Curtcis  he  was,  lowly,  and  servisable. 

And  car/  before  his  £Euier  at  the  table.  [conwti. 


[nimble 
{anesepedition 


lenihroidered 
\jdaying  on  theJltUe 
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STAKZAS  FROM  "THE  FLOUR  AND  THE  LEFE** 

And  at  the  last  I  cast  mioe  eye  aaidey 
A  nd  was  ware  of  a  Insty  company 

That  came  roming  out  of  the  field  widc^ 
Hond  in  bond  a  knight  and  a  lady; 

The  ladies  all  in  surcotes,  that  richely 
Purjiled  were  with  many  a  ricli  stone, 
And  every  knight  of  green  ware  mantles  on. 

Bmhronded  weU  so  as  the  snrootes  were. 
And  ereridi  had  a  chapdet  on  her  hed. 
Which  did  light  well  npon  the  shining  hertt  [Aoir 

Made  of  goodly  flonres  whi^  and  red. 

The  knightes  eke,  that  they  in  honde  led. 

In  rate  of  hem  ware  chapelets  cverichone,  lti»i<a«P»— 

▲ad  befoie.hea  went  minstrels  many  on^ 


\kirtlcs 
\mrM  m  the  edge 


**THB  nOUX  AND  THE  LBM." 


A"  Imrpes,  pipes,  lut^s,  and  sautry  \psdUcr^ 

AHe  iu  grecue;  and  on  their  Iieailcs  bard 

Of  divers  floures  made  full  craftely. 

AXi  xu  a  sute  goodly  cliapeleto  tLey  ware ; 

And  80  dMBong  into  the  nede  thej/orc,  [90 

In  laid  ilii  whifih  they  fouad  a  tuA  that  wu 

All  Ofonimd  with  flonrei  in  Qompai. 

Wliereto  tliey  enclincJ  eveiichoiie 

With  great  revcreiict?,  and  that  full  humbly; 

Aud,  at  the  la^t,  there  bcgaii,  aiiuue, 

A  lady  for  to  sing  right  womanly, 

A  hargarti  in  praising  tba  dauie ;  I'OR^ 
For  M  me  thought  imong  her  notes  swote^ 
She  nid  "iStf  d^  ei<  la  Mttrgank/' 
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OHAPIER  v. 


Bom  sJaout  1325 


Died  1408  A.D. 


His  fiunlly  and  ealUn^ 
Hlspittoik 


HIsdMlh. 

Three  chief  works. 
Uia  French  aoonetfli 


Opinion  of  Ellis. 
lUutnttro  Qztneti 


Though  ranking  far  below  the  great  Father  of  EngHsh  Poetry, 
"  the  moral  Gower,"  as  his  friend  Chaucer  calls  him  in  the 
^'TroiliiB  and  OwBode,'*  yet  holds  an  honomed  place  among  our 
earlier  bards.   We  know  very  little  of  his  personal  history. 

He  wiis,  perhaps,  born  in  1325.  One  of  the  most  iliustrious 
houses  in  the  realm  now  bears  his  name  ;  and  even  in  the  far-off 
days  of  the  poet's  birth  the  family  was  of  noble  blood.  Supposed 
to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  gentb  Goweca^  resident  in  the  twelfth 
centuiy  at  Stittenham  in  Yorkshire^  he  seems  to  have  etadied  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  to  have  adopted  the  law  as  his  pro- 
fession. Indeed  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  he  was  :i  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  But  evidence  is  not  forthcoming  to  prove 
that  Sir  John  Gower  the  judge  and  John  Gower  the  poet  were 
one  and  the  same  man. 

Like  Chancer,  with  whom  he  was  long  yeiy  intimate,  although 
it  is  said  that  llieir  fritudsbip  cooled  at  last,  Gfower  espoused  the 
cause  of  one  of  King  Richard's  uncles.  His  patron  was  tlie  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  whose  mysterious  murder  at  Calais  is  one  of  the 
darkest  spots  in  a  miserable  rdgn.  Eured,  no  doubt^  with  the 
strong  suspicion,  perhaps  with  the  certain  knowledge,  that  his 
friend  and  patron  was  dain  by  a  royal  order,  Gbwer  seems  to 
have  been  right  glad  when  the  luxurious  king  was  hurled  from 
his  throne  to  die  in  Pontefract. 

During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  Gower  was  blind  (1399* 
1408.)  He  died  rich,  leaying  to  his  widow  the  then  large  sum  of 
£100^  along  with  the  rents  of  two  manors,  one  in  Nottinghamshire 
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ind  one  in  Snfiblk,  II is  tomb  in  the  Church,  of  St  Savinnr, 
Sontiimrk,  which  mm  called  in  the  f oaiteendL  oentmy  St  Maiy 
OvmeB,  lepreBcnte  Ihe  poet  pillowed  upon  three  Tohmies,  in 

memento  of  hh  three  gi  L^it  works.  His  grave  face,  irauied  witli  a 
mass  of  long  anbnm  hair,  well  befits  ids  name  of  "  Moral  Gower." 

Gower^s  three  great  '^orks  were  called,  Speculum  Meditandsy 
Fas  Clamaniit,  and  Qw^wno  AfMmlt^    Of  theae^  the  fiiat^ 

is  still  preserved  in  manuscript,  but  has  nerer  been  printed;  the 
third  is  that  work  of  the  poet  wliich  has  entitled  l  iiu  to  an  endur- 
ing place  in  our  literature,  for  it  is  nearly  all  in  English.  Thcnre 
is,  in  the  libnny  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  ftt  Trentham  in 
Staflfordsfaiiey  a  voliune^  in  which  thece  aie  many  French  love 
sonnets,  written  bj  Qower  when  yonng,  so  finll  of  sweetness  and 
feeling  as  to  Lave  drawn  the  -warmest  praises  from  W  arlon. 

The  plot  of  the  Con/emio  Amantis  is  rather  odd.  A  lover 
holds  a  dialogue  with  his  confessor,  Omius,  who  is  a  piieet  of 
YentuL  The  priest^  before  he  will  grant  abeolnlaoii,  probes  the, 
heart  of  his  penitent  to  the  core,  tr^dng  all  its  weak  spots.  He 
plies  him  with  moral  tales  in  illustration  of  his  teaching,  giving 
him,  en  pamant,  lessons  in  chemistry  and  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. After  all  the  tedious  shrift,  when  our  hero  seems  to  be  so 
arrayed  in  a  panoply  of  purity  and  kamiag  as  to  render  his  vkUmj 
a  certain  thing,  we  suddenly  find  that  he  is  now  too  old  to  care 
for  the  triumph  suffered  for  and  wished  for  so  long.  Ellis,  in  his 
**  Specimens  of  the  Early  English  Poets,"  characterizes  the  narra- 
tive of  Gower  as  being  often  quite  petrifying.  And  although  this 
poet's  place,  as  second  to  Chaucer  during  the  infancy  of  our 
literature,  cannot  be  disputed,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  old 
John  is  often  prosy,  and  sometimes  dull 

FROX  OOWER'S  "CONFBSSIO  AMANTIS.** 

A  ROMAN  STORr. 

In  a  Croniq  I  fynde  thus. 

How  that  Cains  FaLrielns 

Wich  whiloiiie  was  cousnl  of  Rome, 

By  whome  the  lawes  j/ede  and  comej  [tffcni 
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Wlum  tlM  SampniteeB  to  him  Imraht 

A  Bomme  of  golde,  and  hym  by  Boakt 
To  done  hem  fauoure  in  the  lawc, 
Towarde  the  golde  he  gan  hym  diawe: 
Whereof  in  alle  mennes  loke, 
A  part  iu  to  his  honde  he  tooke, 
Wich  to  his  mouthe  in  alle  haste 
He  put  hit  for  to  Bmelle  and  tftste^ 
And  to  his  She  and  to  his  ore, 
Bot  he  no  fimds  no  Qomftrt  there: 
And  thanne  he  be  gan  it  to  despiio^ 
And  tolde  ynto  hem  in  lliis  wise: 
"  I  not  what  is  with  golde  to  thrjrVO 
Whan  none  of  alle  ray  wittcs  fyve 
Fynt  savour  ne  delite  ther  inne 
So  is  it  bot  a  nyce  sinne 
Of  golde  to  ben  to  coveitoug, 
Bat  ho  II  riohe  aa  n^onous 
Widi  hath  In  hia  aubieodon 
The  men  irioh  in  posBeanon 
I^en  riehe  of  golde^  and  by  this  sHUe, 
For  he  may  alday  whan  he  wiUo, 
Or  be  him  leef  or  be  him  loth, 
Justice  doa  vppon  hem  bothc." 
Lo  thus  he  geide  and  with  that  worde 
He  threwe  to  fore  hem  on  the  horde 
The  golde  oute  of  his  honde  anon, 
And  Beide  hem  that  he  wolde  none. 
So  that  he  kepto  his  Kberto 
9o  do  jnatloe  and  eqnito. 
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THE  POBT  KXNa 


CHAPTER  VI 


£1116  JAJIt£S  I.  0?  SCOILAHB. 


Born  1394 


JDidd  1437  AD, 


BooBdlbrFMiea 
A  captive  at  WlndtOC; 
Falls  In  lovcb 


Tlw  Dug's  QnhalR 
His  minor  poems. 
lUoakntlTe  txtriet 


The  romantic  story  of  this  royal  poet  is  well  known.  Hia  poor 
father,  Eobert  III,  whose  heart  had  been  well-nigh  broken  by  the 
mmder  of  his  darling  son  Bothesajy  pat  his  only  remaining  soi^ 
James,  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  France,  that  the  boy  might  be 

Biifc  fruiii  tlie  wiles  of  Albany,  Tlie  ship  being  seized  off  the  Nor- 
folk coast,  the  prince  was  led  a  captive  to  the  English  Court 
^-an  event  which  brought  his  father's  grey  head  in  sorrow  to  the 
graye.  This  happened  in  1405,  when  yonng  James  was  <nity 
eLeren  years  of  aga  From  that  time,  nntil  his  release  in  1424,  he 
remained  in  England,  living  chiefly  at  T^ndsor  and  receiving  an 
education  befitting  his  royal  birth.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  in 
every  study  and  every  sport ;  but  the  music  of  the  harp  and  the 
making  of  verses  were  his  chief  delights.  Chaucer's  poetry  and 
Qower*8  were  studied  eagerly  by  the  captive  king,  and  ^'  ieom  ad- 
miration  to  imitation  there  is  bnt  a  step.''  Bat  a  power  greater 
than  delight  in  Chaucer's  verse  was  at  work  in  the  poet's  breast. 
He  foil  in  love  :  and,  while  all  life  wa5;  bright  with  the  rosy  liue 
of  a  new-blown  passion,  he  sang  his  sweetest  song. 

£arly  one  morning  looking  from  a  window  in  the  Bound  Tower 
of  Windsor  out  upon  a  garden  thick  witii  May  leaves^  and  mnaiGal 
with  the  liquid  song  of  nightingales,  he  saw  walking  below  a  lady, 
young,  lovely,  richly  dressed  and  jewelled.  This  was  Joan  Beau- 
fort, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  His  love  for  her,  speedily 
kindled,  in'^pired  lus  greatest  work,  j?7*e  King^s  Qnhair  (quire  or 
book).    The  poem,  written  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
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Btan2:is  of  seven  lilies  eacli,  coutaius  many  particulars  of  the  poet's 
Hfe^  the  most  admired  passage  bemg  tbat  in  which  he  descnbee 
hiB  first  glimpse  of  his  fatore  wife  walking  in  the  leafy  garden. 
The  polish  of  many  stanzas  is  exquisite. 

Although  King  James  ranks  so  liigh  as  a  pathetic  and  amatory 
poet,  he  seems  equally  at  home  in  a  broad  comic  vein  of  descrip- 
tioa  Two  poems  of  this  chiss^ — Chrittta  Kirk  an  tke  QrmB 
and  PMit  to  Ihe  Play, — are  ascribed  to  him  father  than  to 
James  V.  The  former  is  in  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect,  the  latter 
in  that  of  Tweeddale,  and  both  humorously  desmbe  certain  old 
Scottish  country  merry-makings. 

Baling  not  wisely  (for  himself  at  least)^  but  too  weD,  tbia 
d07ereflt  of  the  royal  Stuarts  was  stabbed  to  death  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth  early  in  the  year  1437.  The 
mm^erers,  chief  arnoiig  them  Sir  Robert  Graham,  burst  late  at 
night  into  his  private  room,  fbimd  him,  where  he  had  hidden,  in  a 
vault  below  the  floorings  and  after  a  fearfdl  straggle  cat  him 
nhiuNit  to  pieces  with  thdr  swords  and  kmyes. 

VERSES  SBLECTBD  FBOlf  ••THfi  KmG*S  QUHAIR.** 

Cut  I  down  mine  ^yet  ag^in, 
Wbore  at  I  ww,  walkmg  under  Uie  Tower, 
Fall  noreUy,  new  oomen  here  to  pkhi. 
The  fairail  or  the  freshest  young  flower 
Thai  ever  I  saw,  methonghty  before  that  hour, 
For  winch  sudden  abate,  anon  astart,  [wenl  and  cami 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart* 
*        *         «        •  • 

Of  her  array  the  form  if  I  shall  write, 

Towards  her  golden  hair  and  rich  attiro, 

In  fretwise  couchit  with  pearhs  white,  linlaid 

And  great  halat  teaming  as  the  fire,         fffmi  of  a  certain 

With  mony  ane  emerant  end  iaSr  sapijhirc ;  \  Jdnd—^iMnff 

And  on  her  head  a  ehaplet  freah  of  hne» 

Of  plamia  parted  red,  and  white,  and  Idaep 

Foil  of  quaking  spangis  bright  as  gold, 
Fc>r^;wl  of  shnpe  like  to  the  araorets, 
So  new,  80  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold, 
The  plumis  eke  like  to  the  Ho^  erjonett,  [^t^Sl 
And  other  of  shape,  like  to  the  flower  joneta ; 
CU)  5 


MIS 


And  above  all  tin?,  there  was,  well  I  wo^ 
Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doto. 
«         «         •         «  • 

Aud  for  to  v.alk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 

Ane  Look  bho  Lad  upou  bar  ti&sue  white, 

Thai  goodlier  had  not  beea  aeen  to-foraw,  [before 

Aa  I  suppose;  and  girt  aha  vaaolifii^  [slightly 

!n»ia  halflings  Ioom  for  haste,  to  andi  delight 

It  was  to  see  her  yontli  In  goodlihede, 

That  for  mdmaia  to  apeak  thfitreof  I  dzaad. 
*        *       «        •  * 

Anil  when  she  walhcJ  had  a  little  thraw 
Fnder  tlic  sv.  eete  ^a-ecne  botighis  bent, 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  %vhite  as  an^'  euaw. 
Ska  turned  has,  and  furth  her  wayis  went; 
But  tho  began  miiie  aches  and  torment, 
To  aee  her  part,  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Mathought  the  day  waa  turned  into  ni^UL 
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OHATTER  YTL 


OXUIE  W  JUXUS  €V  m  IXIST  BEA* 


lliQOt 

Long^ande. 

Plot  of  Pien  Ploagb- 


Its  Torsltalloo. 

Barbotir. 

Wyniouiu 
Oeeleve. 


Lydgate. 
Blind  Harry. 
TmiM. 
Fortcicuft 


POKES. 


Laubenge  Minot. — This  writer,  who  flourished  under  Edward 
nX,  is  called  by  Dr.  Craik  the  earliest  writer  of  English  verse,  who 
deserves  the  name  of  a  poet  We  have  his  ten  poems,  desmbing 
the  martial  achieTements  of  Edward,  snch  as  the  battles  of  HaUdon 

Eill,  and  NeinVs  Cross,  The  Sieges  of  Totimay  and  Calaisy  and 
The  Taking  of  Guisnes;  written,  no  doubt,  between  the  years  1333 
and  1353,  and  thrown  off  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the  great 
events  they  record.  They  have  all  the  flne  warlike  ring  of  the 
older  minstrelsy,  combined  with  a  polish  to  which  the  baJlad- 
hingers  of  former  days  were  strangers. 

RoBEKT  or  William  Longlaki)]:. — TLe  author  of  the  Vision 
qf  Fiers  {Feter)  Ploughman  was  born  in  Shropshii  e  about  1300. 
A  secular  priest  and  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  had 
many  o^jportnnities  of  knowing  thoronghly  those  abuses  which 
he  lashes  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  time  was  indeed  a  terrible 
one, — ^the  nobles  and  the  clergy  were  alike  corrupt  to  the  very 
core. 

The  poet  sapposes  himself  to  have  £illen  asleep  afiber  a  long 
ramble  over  the  Malvern  Hills  on  a  May  momingi  As  he  sleeps, 
he  dreams  a  series  of  twenty  dreams.    The  genend  subject  of  the 

poem  has  been  described  a^i  similiu'  to  that  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  The  gaudy,  changeful  scenes  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  are 
mttdi  the  same,  in  spirit  at  leasts  on  the  canvas  of  Longlande 
as  in  tbe  later  pictures  of  Bunyon  and  of  Thackeray.   Iiosing  no 
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opportnnity  of  fearing  the  d<Mik  from  the  ignorant  and  TidoiiB 

chiirclimen  of  his  day,  this  old  poet  miiy  be  said  to  have  struck 
the  first  great  blow  in  the  battle  of  the  English  Reformation. 

"  KeiB  Ploughman  '*  is  unrhymed,  having,  as  its  distinctive 
feature,  a  kind  of  aUiUraivm;  probably  botTOwed»  as  Dr.  Percy 
shoinm  in  his  "  Beliqncfl/'  from  the  ledandia  The  following  lines 
will  show  the  nature  of  this  alliteration  :— 

JLcfOktk  Htkj  KoTweidiig  [anil 
On  IblTeni  hills 

He  beFel  a  Terly,  [waiMler 

Of  Fairy  me  thought.  ,  , 

Im       X    xsr    J   ^  J  v>orn  </ut  with 

waa  Weary  for-Wandered,  i  mndgrina 
And  "Wont  me  to  rest  wwaaermg 

Under  a  Brood  Bank,  {broad 

By  a  Burn  s  side ;  Ittream'M 

And  as  I  Lay  and  Leaned, 
And  Looked  on  the  waters, 

I  Slombered  into  a  Sleeping, 

It  Bwaifei  BO  mury.  [mimied—pleimmi 

JoHK  Babbottb. — ^Two  dates,  1316  and  1330,  are  assigned 

for  the  birth  of  Barbour,  a,nil  Aberdeen  is  named  as  liLs  native 
place.  He  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1356.  Next 
year  we  fmd  him  acting  as  one  of  the  commissioners  that  met  at 
Edinburgh  to  deliberate  upon  the  ransom  of  the  Idn^  and  also 
reoelTing  a  passport  from  EdTrard  IIL  that  he  mi^t  visit  Qacford 
for  purposes  of  study.  Three  other  passports  were  also  granted 
to  him  by  the  English  king  at  various  times. 

Barbour's  great  poem  is  I%e  Brace,  an  epic,  written  pro- 
bably about  1376,  in  that  eight-syllabled  verse  which  Scott 
has  made  so  famous.  The  work  embraces  the  events  of  about 
forty  years,  from  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  in  1390  to 
the  death  of  Lord  James  Douglas  in  1330;  and  though  styled  by 
the  poet  himself  a  Romaunt,  its  main  narrative  has  been  accepted 
as  true  history  by  all  the  leading  writers  upon  Scottish  affidra 
Another  poem,  called  The  Stewart^  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Barbour ;  but  it  has  been  lost  Two  pensions,  one  of  £10  Scots, 
the  other  of  20  shillings,  were  granted  to  the  poet,  both  pro* 
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bably  by  Robert  IL  The  lanmiapre  iii  ■which  Barbour  wrote 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  Eugliah  of  Chaucer,  the  chief  dis. 
trndaon  consisting  in  the  broader  vowel-sounds  of  the  Scottiah 
poem.   Barbour  is  thoa^^t  to  have  died  in  1395. 

AsusMW  Wyotoun. — This  priest,  supposed  to  have  been  bora 
about  1350,  was  l^rior  of  St.  ,Sorf's  at  Lochleven,  a  house  under 
the  rule  of  tlKj  great  l-riury  of  St.  Andrews.  In  ruder  strains 
than  Barbour,  he  wrote  about  1420  an  Orygynale  Cronyhil  of 
SooUamdf  extending  from  the  creation  to  1408.  This  work,  part 
of  wbibh  was  the  eompoeitioii  of  another  poet^  is,  when  we  inake 
allowance  fof  tiie  fabulous  legends  interwoven  with  it,  a  clear» 
trustworthy  historical  record.  It  is  divided  into  nine  books,  and 
written  in  eight-syllabled  rhymes. 

Thomas  Occlevb, — This  writer  of  verses,  for  poet  we  can 
scarcely  caU  him^  is  thonght  to  hare  lived  and  written  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteentii  centary.  We  learn  from  his  works 
that  he  was  a  lawyer;  that  he  held  a  government  situation  under 
tlie  I'l  ivy  Seal ;  and  that  he  led  a  wild,  extravagant  life.  His 
chief  poem  is  foimded  on  a  Latin  work,  De  liegimine  FHndpmi^ 
written  by  f^gidliu^  an  Italian  monk  id  the  thirteenth  centary. 
On  the  whde^  Ocdeve's  verse  must  be  judged  rather  by  its  quan- 
tity than  its  qnality.  His  admission  into  the  ranks  <^  our  Eng- 
lish ^vrltcrs  of  note  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  in 
a  barren  age,  when  every  versifier  was  a  man  of  mark. 

John  Lydqatk. — Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  Y,  and  Henry  YI.  Educated  at-  Oxford,  he 
added  to  his  coU^  training  a  wider  view  of  life  by  travelling  in 
France  and  Italy.  On  his  return  home  he  opened  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  the  young  in  verse-making  and  polite  composi- 
ticm.  His  ready  pen,  kept  unceasingly  busy,  supplied  verses  of 
eveiy  style  and  sentiment  producing  ballads  and  hymns  with 
equal  ease.  He  wrote  for  masks  and  mumminga,  coronations  and 
saints'  days,  for  king,  citisen,  and  monk ;  and  no  doubt  found  the 
liuit  of  his  work  multiplying  in  the  solid  shape  of  gold  and  ,sil\  or 
coin.  The  chief  works  of  Lydgate,  whose  fof-te  lay  in  flowing 
and  diffuse  description,  were  the  Mutony  of  TJiabei^  the  FaU  of 
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jPrHMM^  and  the  Bkkyry  of     iSM^^e  e)/"  Troy  ihe  laai  luwiid 

being  borrowed  IVuui  Coloiina's  prose. 

Blind  Habby. — A  i)oor  man,  so  named,  wandered  about  Scot- 
land during  the  third  qiuurter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  XBoituig 
poems  for  biead.*  This  was  the  watim  of  Th»  WaUaee,  a  com* 
paakm  work  to  Baibom^a  ^  Anm^'*  but  nragker  ia  the  gnmani 
less  trustworthy,  owing  to  its  being  chiefly  woven  from  tiie  popular 
legends  afloat  concerning  the  tali  liero  of  Eldoralie.  "  Tha 
WaUaca  "  ooutainB  about  twelve  thouaaad  linea. 

F£0ss  wmzsBa. 

Jomr  m  TssviaA.— ^  Latm  woil^  the  Fdfffkrmmiom  d  Wg' 

den,  a  monk  of  Chester,  was  translated  into  English  prose  about 
1387  byTrevisa,  who  was  vicar  of  Bcrl^eley  in  Qlouceetershireii 
Many  other  tranalationa  were  executed  by  the  same  pen. 

John  FoBTnoum — ^BocHi  it  is  sappoaedy  in*  Devooohin^ 
this  emiiuiiit  lawyer  beeama  in  1442  the  Ghief-Jvatiee  of  the 
King's  BencL  Bemaming  faitiifol  to  the  Bed  Rose  thioti^ 
every  changej  he  folio  wed  Queen  Margaret  into  i^'raiice,  ^^]lc^e  he 
lived  in  exile  for  some  time.  Out  of  evil  came  good.  Wo  owe 
to  this  banishment  one  of  the  finest  of  our  early  English  law- 
books,  JDe  JkmcUbm  Legum  An^Mt^  wiitten  in  the  fona  of  a 
conversatioii  between  himself  and  his  young  pupil  Fdnee  Edward. 
Much  more  interesting,  however,  to  us  is  an  English  work  fi*om 
his  pen  entitled,  Of  the  Difftrmce  betioeen  an  Absolute  and  a 
Limited  Mmaarchyy  in  which  he  compares  the  French  and  the 
Engiiah  in  legaid  to  libeftgr,  much  to  the  diaadvantage  of  the 
fbimer  people. 
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ISBJOHL  IH£  U^TEOBUOTIOH:  of  miHTIKG  IN  1474  AJ).  TO  XfiH 
ACCESSION  OS  m2AJB£XH  IN  1558  AJ), 


OHAFTERL 
!CHI  0U>  PBUTTKRS  0?  WESnCQTSTEK. 


Caxtoii'f)  hoVM^ 
II  ts  face. 

Birth  and  boyhood. 
On  tho  Continent. 
Invcnllon  of  printing. 
Tiado  Sn  bookx 
EnToy  ftt  Bruges. 


Serves  tlie  Duclicsa. 
First  literary  work. 
At  Cologneii 
History  of  Trojr. 
Tlio  Alir.onry. 
Old  printers  at  work. 
Book^blndingi 


TliG  Cnrnc  ofCbOBSa 
rublisliing. 
Gaxtoii*8  death. 
"Wynkyn  do  Worda 
likluird  rynaon. 
A  contrast 


Iir  one  of  the  most  squalid  recesses  of  Westminster  there  stood, 

until  1845,  a  crazy  building  of  wood  and  pla;-^tcr,  thrco  .stories 
high.  Its  pointed  roof  and  wooden  balcony  were  seldom  free 
from  poor  flattering  rags  of  dotliing,  hung  out  to  dry  by  the 
wretched  tenants.  The  rery  sunlight  grew  sickly  when  it  fell 
into  the  poverty-stricken  street^  where  slipshod  women,  unshaven 
lounging  men,  lad  pale  stunted  children  slunk  liopelcssly  about. 
Foulness,  glouiii,  and  wretchedness  were  the  proiuincnt  features 
of  the  place  around  the  frail  timbers  of  the  house  in  which 
the  first  English  printer  is  said  to  have  lived  and  wrought  It 
was  almost  a  mexcj  when  a  new  street  was  driven  through  the 
poor  old  house  and  its  tottering  neighbours.  Not  far  from  this, 
in  the  Almonry  or  Eleemosynary  of  the  Abbey,  where  the  monks 
of  Westminster  used  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor,  that  London 
merchant,  whose  name  has  grown  to  be  a  household  word,  set  up^ 
most  probably  in  1474,  the  first  printing-press  whose  l^pes  were 
inked  on  English  ground. 
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As  W0  wiite  the  name  of  Oaxxoit,  a  gnm  and  beaidleaa  ho^ 

with  an  expression  somewliat  aldn  to  aadness,  lises  firom  the  past, 
looking  calmly  out  from  the  descending  lappets  of  the  hood,  which 
was  the  fashionable  head-dress  of  his  day.  All  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  Father  of  the  English  Press  ! 

Bom  abont  1412  in  some  lonely  fum-bonaey  a  few  of  which 
were  thinly  scattered  over  the  Weald  or  wooded  part  of  Km% 
William  Caxton  grew  to  boyhood  cuiiung  the  simple  peii^auts  of 
that  wild  district.  Probably  about  1428  he  assumed  the  flnt 
round  cap,  narrow  falling  bands,  and  long  coat  of  coarse  doth, 
which  th^  formed  the  dreea  of  the  cily  apprentice;  and  was  aooui 
no  doubt^  promoted  to  the  hononr  of  carrying  kntem  and  cudgel  at 
night  before  the  worsh^ftd  Master  Robert  Large,  the  rich  mercer 
to  whom  he  Avas  bound.  A  mercer  then  did  not  confine  his  trade 
to  silk :  he  dealt  also  hi  wool  and  woollen  cloth ;  and^  no  doabt^ 
in  the  parcels  from  the  Continent  there  often  came,  fan  sale  among 
the  rich  lEitglwh^  a  few  oqpiea  of  rare  and  eoetLy  niannacri|ita 
From  saoh  the  approntice  probably  obtamed  his  first  knowledge  of 
books  in  their  old  written  shape. 

Upon  the  death  of  liis  master,  Caxton  went  abroad,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  chieiiy  in  Holland  and  Jblauders  for  fully  thirty 
yeank  What  his' exact  position  was  cannot  be  determined ;  but 
it  Is  supposed  that  he  acted  as  trayeUing  ag^t  or  &etor  for  the 
Company  of  London  Mercers.  While  he  was  Urns  employed,  the 
great  iuvcution  of  printing  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
world.  Laurence  Coster,  in  the  woods  of  Haarlem,  had  shaped 
his  letters  of  beech-bark,  and  had  looked  with  deHght  npon  tlic 
impresaicm  left  by  the  sap  upon  the  parchment  in  which  he  iiad 
wrapped  them.  Qutenberg  of  Ments,  catching  a  eight  of  old 
Coster*s  types,  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  ruined  monastery  by 
Strasbourg,  to  make  the  inks,  the  balls,  the  cases,  and  the  press, 
jb'aust  and  Schoeffer  had  joined  with  Gutenberg,  and  had  betrayed 
him  when  they  knew  his  secret  Faust^  by  offering  for  sale  as 
many  Bibles  as  were  asked  to|  at  one-eighth  of  the  usual  piioe^ 
had  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Paris  woild,  and  had  evoked  a  cry 
tliat  lie  Avas  hi  league  w  iiU  the  Enemy  of  man.   And  tiiuac  btran^e 
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pages,  written  in  the  blood  of  the  salesman^  as  the  ahudderiug 
gazers  whispered  to  one  another,  pointing  with  tremhliiig  finger  to 
tihe  letters  of  InilliaQt  red,  had  flpread  their  £ueiiiatioii8»  too^  acroea 
^  flie  En^fiah  ChanneL  A  ahaip  bnaineaa  man  like  Onxtott  woold 
not  waste  much  time  in  sending  these  iioveltie.^  to  tlie  English 
market.  So  printed  books  began  to  find  tlieir  way  to  England 
among  the  silka  and  perfumes,  which  crossed  the  sea  liom  Glan- 
ders. 

A  ahrewd  and  clever  man  this  mercer  must  have  been  in  mat- ' 
i     ten  rdattng  to  his  trader  for  we  find  him  in  H64  nominated  one 

of  the  envoys  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  the  King  of  England  and  Duke  PhiUp.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  duchy  of  Bmgondy  then  indnded 
nearij  all  of  modem  Belginm.  And  whm,  foor  years  htor, 
Philip's  son,  ktely  made  Doke  Charles  by  his  fetther^s'  death, 
married  Margaret  Plimtagenet,  the  sister  of  tlio  l^iiLlish 
king,  William  Caxton,  who  was  already  a  resident  in  1468 
Bmgesi  where  the  rich  and  luxurious  Court  of  Burgundy  AJ>, 
had  its  sea%  entered  the  service  of  this  English  princess^ 
who  had  changed  her  ooantry  and  her  name.  He  had  probably 
already  laid  down  the  ell-wand,  and  had  ceased  to  be  seen  among 
the  mercers*  stalls ;  but  in  wliat  capacity  he  served  the  duchess 
we  cannot  say.  Uis  own  words  tell  us  that  ho  received  from  her 
a  yearly  fee^  for  which  he  rendered  honest  servicei  It  was  when 
^  his  active  mercei^s  Ufo  was  over  that  he  took  the  pen,  and 
began  to  work  witii  tyi^es  and  ink-balls. 

Our  printer's  entrance  on  hteraiy  uik  happened  thus  :  Some 
mouths  before  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  with  which  Duke  Charles 
broiight  his  English  bride  to  her  hcnne  in  Bmges^  Gazton,  feeling 
himself  to  have  no  great  occupation,  sat  down  in  some  quiet  tor- 
ret  chamber  to  translate  a  French  bo<^  into  English.  This  work 
was  Recueil  dcs  Histoirc^  de  Troye^  written  by  Duke  Philip's 
chaplain,  Raoul  le  Fevrc.  When  five  or  six  quires  were  written, 
he  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  English  and  doubtful  of  his  Erench; 
and  so  the  unfinished  translation  lay  aside  for  two  yean^  tossed 
among  his  old  iuToices  and  scattered  papers,   One  day  ''my  Lady 
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^(axgareV'  talking  to  ha  trasty  setraiit  about  xoany  tbinga^ 
clianced  to  hear  of  this  literary  paBtime,  and  asked  to  see  the 

slicets  of  manuscript.    Wiicii  .slie  had  read  tlicnij  pointing  out 
some  faults  in  the  English,  she  encouraged  Caxtou  to  proceed 
vith-the  translation,  which  he  did  with  renewed  hope  and  yigour. 
From  Bruges  he  lemoved  to  Cologne^  where  it  probably  was 
that  he  first  appeared  as  a  printer,  having  learned  the  art,  as  ho 
Itlls  us»  at  consideniblc  expense.    His  instnictor,  from  whom  he, 
♦  no  doubt,  bought  his  first  set  of  types,  may  have  been  one  of 
Fallot's  workmen,  who  had  been  diiven  from  Mentz  in  1462, 
when  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau  scattered  the 
printers  over  the  land.    At  Cologne  in  1471  Cazton  finished 
the  "  History  of  Troy;"  and  it  was  printed  most  probably  in 
the  same  year — the  first  English  book  that  came  from  any  press. 
For  this,  the  first  great  work  of  his  own  pen,  and  the  first  Engluh 
production  of  his  press,  he  was  bountifiilly  rewarded  by  the 
^'  dreadful  duchess,'^  who  had  encouraged  him  to  resume  his  task. 
When  or  how  tlte  happy  idea  occurred  to  Caxton  of  carrying 
press  and  t}q)es  to  England  we  do  not  know;  but,  soon 
1474    after  his  sojourn  in  Cologne,  we  find  him  in  the  Almonry  of 
Westminster,  surrounded  by  the  materiala  of  his  adopted 
crafty  and  directing  the  operations  of  his  workmea  He 
uiuted  in  himself  nearly  all  the  occupations  connected  with  the 
production  and  sale  of  books ;  for  in  the  infancy  of  printing  there 
was  no  division  of  labour.    Author,  inkmaker,  compositor,  press* 
man,  corrector,  binder,  publisher,  bookseller, — Gaxton  was  all 
these. 

Let  us  pass  into  his  workshop,  and  see  the  early  printers  at 
their  toil.  Two  huge  frames  of  wood  support  the  thick  screws 
which  work  the  pressing  slab&  There  sits  the  grave  compositor 
before  the  cases  full  of  type^  the  copy  set  up  before  him,  and  the 
grooved  stick  in  his  hand,  which  gradually  fills  with  type  to  form 
a  line.  There  is  about  his  work  nothing  of  that  quick,  unerring 
nip  which  marks  the  fingers  of  a  modern  compositor,  as  they  fly 
among  the  type,  and  seize  the  very  letter  wanted  in  a  trice.  With 
quiet  and  steady  pace,  and  many  a  thoughtful  pause,  his  fingers 
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travel  tlurough  thdr  taak.   The  master  printer  in  Lie  furred  gown 

moves  tlirougli  the  room,  directs  the  wedging  of  a  page  or  sheet, 
and  then  resumes  his  high  stool,  to  complete  the  reading  of  a  proof 
pulled  freshly  from  the  press.  The  worker  of  the  press  has  found 
the  balls  or  dabbersy  with  which  the  form  of  types  is  inked, 
unfit  for  use.  He  must  maike  fresh  ones;  so  down  he  sltB  with 
raw  sheep-sMn  and  carded  wool,  to  stuff  the  ball  and  tie  it  round 
the  handle  of  the  dab.  Till  this  is  done,  the  press-work  is  at  a 
stand.  But  there  is  no  hurry  in  the  Almouiy;  and  all  the  better 
tlusy  for  the  imperf  ectionc^  the  maehineiy  makes  gjnsA  care  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  Then,  soppose  tiie  proofii  corrected, 
and  the  sheets,  or  pages  rather,  printed  ol^  the  binder^s  work 
begins.  Strong  and  sohd  work  was  this  old  binding.  WJien  the 
leaves  were  sewed  together  in  a  frame — a  rude  original  of  that  &till 
used — they  were  hammered  well  to  make  them  iSat^  and  the  back 
was  thickly  overlaid  with  paste  and  ghia  Then  came  the  endos* 
ing  of  the  paper  in  boards— veritable  boards — ^thiek  pieces  of 
wood  like  the  panel  of  a  door,  euMi  cd  outside  with  embossed 
and  gddcd  leatlier,  and  thickly  studded  with  brass  nails,  whoso 
ornamental  heads  ,  shone  in  manifold  rows.  Thick  brass  corners 
and  solid  completed  the  fortification  of  the  book^  which 

was  made  to  last  for  centuries.  Half  a  dozen  such  volumes  used 
iken  to  form  an  extensive  and  valuable  library. 

Tlie  book  which  is  considered  to  have  been  the  earliest  work 
from  the  Westminster  press,  is  that  entitled  27is  Game 
and  Fiupe  of  tlie  Chesse,  trcmdated  <nU  qf  the  French,  1474 
fyn^f6MdthelaadajftfMarch9,U74,  i  A  second  edition  aj>, 
of  this  work  was  the  first  En^h  book  fllustrated  with 
wood-cuts.    A  iiible  about  the  origin  of  chess ;  an  account  of  the 
oihces,  or  powers,  of  the  various  pieces ;  and  a  prayer  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Edward  and  England,  make  up  the  four  treatises  into 
which  the   Qaoie  of  Ohesse*'  is  divided. 

Sixty-five  works,  translated  and  original^  are  assigned  to  the 
peii  and  the  press  of  Caxton,  v,lio  seems  to  have  supplied  nearly 
all  tlie  copy  that  was  set  up  in  the  side-chapel,  or  disused  Scrip - 
torium,  where  his  printing  was  done.    His  old  business  tact  stood 
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well  to  hiin  iu  Ins  publishing  and  bookselling  trausactious.  We 
have  still  a  hand-bill  in  his  lai^t  type,  calling  on  all  who  wanted 
cHeap  books  to  come  and  buy  at  the  Almoniy.  We  find  him, 
whim  underiaUiiig  the  pabiication  of  the  Odden  Ltgend — a 
large,  donble-oolumned  work  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  with  wood  cuts  —securing  the  promise  of  Lord 
Arundel  to  take  a  reasonable  number  of  copies,  and,  moreover, 
to  reward  the  printer  with  a  yearly  gift  of  yenison — a  buck  in 
annuner,  and  a  doe  in  winter. 

So,  for  some  seventeen  years,  CSaxton  laboured  on  at  his  English 
printing.  Tlie  man  wlio,  ;it  fifty -nine,  had  gone  to  Cologne  to  learn 
a  new  trade  when  his  life's  work  seemed  nearly  done,  still  inked 
the  types  and  worked  the  leTer  of  the  press^  when  the  weight  of 
nearly  fourscore  years  hung  upon  his  finme. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  the  door  of  the  printing-office  was 
shut,  and  tlic  clank  of  the  press  Avas  unheard  within. 
1491  William  Gaxton  was  dead.  The  rude  school-boy  of  the 
A.l>.  Kentish  Weald — the  blithe  apprentice  of  Cheapside — the 
keen  meroeri  well  known  in  ereiy  flemish  stall — ^the 
trusted  retainer  of  the  house  of  Bnrgmiidy — tiie  grey-haired  learner 
at  Cologne — tlie  old  printer  of  Westminster— had  played  out  Ins 
many  parts,  and  had  entered  into  his  rest.  Another  sorrowful 
time  came  for  his  faithful  Httle  band  of  printers,  when,  with  the 
glare  of  torches  and  the  deep  tolling  of  a  bell,  they  laid  their  hoaiy 
chief  in  the  grave  at  St  Margaret's  Ghuich,  notforficom  the  scene 
of  his  daily  toils  and  triumphs. 

Wynkyn  di:  Wokde,  a  foreigner  who  had  long  assisted  Caxton 
at  his  press,  kept  up  the  good  work,  and  probably  at  first  in  the  old 
placa  There  is  sometiiing  touching  in  the  devotion  to  his  dead 
master  which  he  displays,  in  uniting  the  monogram  of  Caxton 
with  the  blazing  suns  and  clustering  grapes  that  adorn  his  own 
trade-device.  Four  hundred  and  eight  works  are  assi^ed  to 
Wynkyn's  press. 

Another  of  Gszton's  assistants— one  Eiohabd  Ptsisok,  a  native 
of  Kormandy — set  up  after  a  time  in  business  for  himaalf^  and 
throve  so  weU^  that  he  recdved  the  somewhat  valuable  appoint- 
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ment  ci  King^s  Printer,  being  fifst  on  the  long  Hat  of  liioM.wIio 

have  borne  the  titla  Two  hundred  and  twelve  works  are  said  to 
have  been  printed  by  P)mBon, 

These  were  the  men  who  printed  our  earliest  English  booka. 
Their  l^pes  have  been  mnltiplied  by  raillionfli  and  their  preaaea 
by  hundieda.  A  little  ailver  ccnn  can  now  bny  the  book  for 
which  Caxton  charged  a  piece  of  gold.  The  British  cottage  is 
indeed  a  poor  one  which  cannot  show  some  volumes  as  weU  printed 
and  as  £nely  bound  as  his  finest  w  orks.  Kejoicing,  as  we  do,  in 
the  oonntless  blessings  which  the  Press  has  given  to  Britain,  let  na 
not  foiget  tiiat  arched  room  in  old  Weatminater,  where  onr  earUeat 
printer  bent  hia  ailvered  head  over  &o  first  proof-aheeta  of  the 
*  Game  of  Chesse," 
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Boyhood  of  More. 
His  Ozftodm 
Career  as  a  lawyer. 
His  home  at  GlwlMik 
Ch&Qcelioi; 


Rcversci. 

Iinprisonmeatk 
His  trial. 
His  execution.' 


HWwry  of  Edwwd  V. 
ThB  Utopia 

Parliamcutary  flune^ 

XUMtmttn  tttraet 


Thomas  Moee,  who  takes  rank  as  the  leading  writer  duriiKr  this 
second  era  of  our  literature,  was  bora  in  Milk  Street,  London,  in 
1480.  Having  learned  some  Latin  in  Threadneedle  Street  from 
NicholaA  Hart^  lie  became  in  hie  fifteenth  year  a  page  in  the  lunue- 
hold  of  Cardinal  Morton,  the  Aichbishop  of  C^terbniy.  Hero 
his  sharp  and  ready  wit  attracted  so  much  notice  that  the  arch- 
bishop prophesied  great  tilings  for  him ;  and  a  dean  of  St  PanPs, 
one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  of  the  day^  used  to  say  that  there 
was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young  Thomas  Mora 
Devoted  to  the  law  by  his  good  &ther,  who  was  a  jnstioe  in 
the  Ejng'B  Bench,  More  went  to  Oxford  at  seventeen ;  and  here, 
ill  spite  of  the  frowns  of  old  Sir  John,  who  dreaded  lest  the  seduc- 
tions of  Humer  and  Plato  might  cast  the  grave  sages  of  the  law 
too  much  into  the  shade,  he  studied  Greek  under  Grocyn.  And 
not  only  did  he  study  it  con  amore,  but  he  wrote  to  the  University 
a  powerful  letter  in  defence  of  this  new  branch  ol  learning^ 
invdghing  strongly  against  the  Trojans,  as  the  opponents  of  Greek 
had  begun  to  call  themselves.  The  leading  Anti- Grecians  were 
the  senior  clergy,  who  were  too  old  or  too  lazy  to  sit  down  to  the 
Greek  alphabet  and  grammar;  and  who,  besides,  feared  that  if 
Greek  and  Hebrew  were  stadied*  tiie  authority  of  the  Latin  Yul* 
gate  mi^t  be  shaken.  At  Oxford,  More  won  the  fneudship  of 
the  eminent  Erasmus;  and  though  the  Dutdunan  was  thirty  and 
the  English  boy  only  seventeen,  the  attachment  was  mutual, 
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and  so  strong,  that  it  was  only  severed  by  deatli.  Here,  too,  be 
wrote  many  English  poems  of  considerable  merit,  liieiie  snow- 
drops of  our  iiteratorey  flowerets  of  a  day  hovering  between  winter 

*  and  qpiingy  might  pass  mmotioed  among  the  gay  blooms  of  a  smn* 
mer  garden,  bat  rising  in  palo  beanty  from  the  frozen  ground,  they 
are  loved  and  welcomed  as  the  harbingers  of  bngLicr  Jays. 

A  few  notes  of  his  rapid  rise  must  builice  here.  Appointed  reader, 
that  is,  lecturer,  at  Fumival's  Inn,*  he  soon  became  a  popidar 
lawyer  ;  and  we  find  him  expounding  not  only  the  KpglMih  law, 

^  but  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.   This  mixture  of  theology  and 

'  law  was  common  in  those  days,  when  churchmen  alone  were 
chancellors.  Hmming  down  occasionally  into  Essex  from  his 
chambers  near  the  Charter  House,  for  a  breath  of  countiy  air,  Lo 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  named  Jane  Colt,  whom  he  soon  married* 
Under  Henry  YIL  he  became  Under-Sheriff  of  London ;  and  when 

^  miser  Henry's  spendthrift  son  wore  the  crown,  he  still  rose  in 
favour  and  in  fortune.  Employed  ou  many  continental  missions, 
he  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1523  SpeaJker  of  the  Commons.    While  filling  the  Speaker's  chair 

'  he  incurred  the  anger  of  Wolsey,  who  strove  to  injure  him  with 
the  king.    But  the  magnificent  cardinals  ovm  feet  were  then  ou 

!  quaking,  slippery  ground,  and  when  in  1529  ho  fell  with  a  gi'eat 
niin,  More  stepped  on  to  the  chancellor's  bench. 

We  have  pleasant  domestic  pictures  of  the  home  at  Chelsea, 
embosomed  among  flowers  and  apple-trees,  where  the  great  lawyer 
lived  in  tranquil  happiness  with  his  wife  and  children.  Thither 
often  on  a  sunmier  afternoon,  after  his  day  at  court  was  done,  ho 
used  to  cany  his  friend  Ei*asmu8  in  lii  ^  eight-oared  barge.  Gravely 
sweet  was  the  talk  at  the  six  o'clock  supper,  and  during  the 
twilight  stroll  by  the  river.    The  king,  too,  often  came  out  to  dine 

-  with  the  Mores,  sometimes  uninvited,  when  tlie  good  but  fussy 
lady  of  the  house  (not  Jane  Colt,  but  a  second  wife,  Alice,  seven 
years  older  than  her  husband)  was  in  a  desperate  state  until  she 
had  got  her  best  scarlet  gown  put  tnmly  on,  to  do  honour  to  hia 

•  Ttic  law-scl;ool«,  sucli  r.g  FurnlvaVs  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn,  were  M  called  because  they 
were  once  used  as  the  inns  or  towii-bouscs  of  r.oblcmcn.  Compare tlt«  Frendiweof  *•  hotel." 
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higbness.    So  faniUiar  were  tlie  king  and  bis  cbancellor,  tbat,  as 
they  walked  ia  tbe  garden,  the  royal  arm  often  lay  round  Morels  neck. 
Yet^afew  yeais  later,  that  neck  bled  on  the  block  bya  rojal  older,  j 
For  mote  than  two  years  More  held  the  office  of  ehaoedki;  dia-  i 
charging  its  high  duties  with  singalar  parity.    ^Yhile  it  has  been  | 
wild  of  Ids  predecessor,  Wolsey,  that  no  suitor  need  apply  to  bim  i 
whose  fingers  were  not  tipped  with  gold,  we  read  of  More  lefusiog 
heavy  bribes,  and  dttbg  in  an  open  hall  to  hear  in  peison  the 
petitions  of  the  poor.  The  rock  on  which  Wolsey  had  gone  down 
lay  ahead  of  More,  who  saw  it  with  an  anxious  but  nndannted 
heart.    His  mind  was  quite  made  up  to  steer  an  honest,  straight- 
forward course.    The  king,  who  was  bent  upon  marrying  Anne 
BoleyUf  pressed  tbe  chancellor  urgently  for  an  opinion  on  the  case, 
es^iecting^  no  doubly  that  a  man  who  owed  his  commanding  posi- 
tion to  royal  &vonr  would  not  dare  to  thwart  the  royal  will  Bat 
Henry  was  mistaken  iu  his  man.     Rather  tlian  give  an  opinion 
which  must  have  been  against  the  king,  More  laid  down  the  seals  i 
of  his  high  office.    A  reverse  of  fortune  so  great  seemed  ! 
1682    to  cast  no  shadow  npon  Ins  joyoosqpirit  Qoietlyredne* 
AJX     ing  his  style  of  livings  he  bri^tened  his  humble  home 
with  the  same  gentle,  gleaming  wit^  which  bad  given 
lustre  to  Ins  splendid  days.   Poor  Mistress  Alice,  who  had  loved  the 
grandeur  of  being  a  chancellor's  lady^  did  not  take  so  kindly  to 
the  change,   But  worse  was  yet  to  come.   To  thwart  Heniy  the 
Eighth  was  a  capital  offmce,  More  most  yield  or  dia  Anattempt, 
soon  abandoned  howeTcr,  was  made  to  inyolve  him  hi  the  doom 
of  the  girl  called  "  The  Holy  Maid  of  Kent."    Summoned  to  Lam- 
beth in  April  1534,  he  left  for  tlie  last  time  his  weU-loved  Chelsea 
home.    Turning,  as  he  hurried  to  his  boat,  he  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  its  dear  flower-beds  throogh  the  wicke^  beyond  which 
he  woold  not  suffer  his  fiunily  to  pasa   His  refusal  to  take  an  ^ 
oath,  which  acknowledged  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Bolcyn  | 
to  be  lawful,  so  enraged  Henry  that  he  was  cast  into  the  Tower, 
where  he  lay  for  a  year.    His  letters  to  his  daughter  Margaret^  | 
written  firom  that  prison  with  a  coa],  are  touching  memoriala  of  a 
great  and  lonng  heart 
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At  last  he  wba  pboed  at  the  bar  at  Westminater,  on  a  chafge^ 
of  whidli  the  leadiDg  pointe  were  his  opposition  to  the  royal 

marriage,  and  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  tlic  head  oi  tho 
ChiircL    He  was  found  guilty  and  iiurried  back  to  inisoii.  As 
he  landed  at  the  Tower  wharf,  his  daughter,  Margaret  iloper,  rush- 
ing forward  in  spite  of  the  bnstliiig  halberds  that  shut  him  in, 
flung  her  arms  round  hinii  and^  mingling  her  bright  hair  ivith  his 
grisded  beard,  kissed  him  over  and  oyer  again  amid  the  sobs  and 
tears  of  all  around. 
^         Without  endorsing  the  opinions  of  this  man,  we  may  freely  and 
honestfy  admire  his  excelling  genius,  his  noble  courage,  and  his 
'gentle  heart  Uie'mt  that  spaikled  fawn  Cardinal  Morton's  rosy 
page,  that  in  bachelor  days  lit  the  gloomy  chambers  in  Lineofai*s 
Inn,  and  added  new  lustre  to  the  liospitalities  of  ClicLca,  shone 
bright  as  ever  on  the  scaffold,  undimmed  even  by  the  cniel  glint- 
!      ing  of  the  headsman's  axa    As  he  climbed  the  crazy  timbers 
^  '   where  he  was  to  die,  he  ssid  gaily  to  the  lieutenant^  <<X  pray  you 
see  me  safe  up ;  and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shiffc  for  mysel£** 
His  head  was  fixed  on  the  spikes  of  I«ondon  Bridge ;  but  his  brave 
daugliter  Margaret  caused  it  to  be  taken  down,  aud  when  she  died, 
many  years  after,  it  was  buried  in  her  grave.  And  so  mouldered 
together  into  common  dust  as  great  a  brain  and  as  true  a  heart 
as  ever  "K^giimii  hekL 
^        More's  fiune  as  a  writer  rests  on  two  works,  written  during  tiiat 
"     lKi[»py  pcriud  of  Ids  life,  when,  as  Under-Sheriff  of  London  and  a 
I      buisy  lawyer,  he  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  and  the 
aoiid  advantage  of  an  income  amounting  to  £4000  or  £5000  a 
year«    His  Lifi  and  Beij^  qf  Edwatd  V.,  written  about  1513,  is 
not  only  the  first  English  work  deserving  the  name  of  history,  but 
is  fiuther  remarkable  as  being  our  earliest  specimen  of  classical 
'      English  prose.    Tlie  character  of  Kichaid  III.  is  here  painted  in 
the  darkest  colours.    But  More's  6^^o//ta  has  had  a  wider  fame. 
In  flowing  Latin  he  describes  the  happy  state  of  an  isLand,  which 
is  discovered  by  one  Raphael  Hythloday  Reamer  of  trifles),  a  sup- 
posed companion  of  Amerigo  TespuccL  liie  place  is  cslled  Utopia, 
which  simply  means  "  Nowhere,"  from  ov  totto?.    A  republic,  of 
(W)  6 
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which  the  fbnndation  idea  is  bonowed  from  fkto,  altliopgh  the 
detailfl  are  Morels,  hai  its  seat  in  this  fkmired  liiid.   Tha  Utopian 

BliipwS  lie  safe  witliiii  tlxj  horns  of  the  crescent-shaped  island;  for 
no  enemy  can  steer  through  the  rocks  that  guard  the  harbour's 
mouth.  Every  house  in  the  fifty-four  walled  cities  has  a  large 
garden;  and  these  honset  are  exchange  by  lot  every  ten  yeara. 
All  the  islanders  leam  agricnltore ;  but  all  ha^  besides,  a  certain 
trade,  at  \Yliich  six  hours'  work,  and  no  more,  must  be  done  every 
day.  There  are  in  Utopia  no  taverns,  no  fashions  ever  changing,  few 
laws,  and  no  lawyers.  There,  war  is  considered  a  bmtal  thing ; 
huntings  a  degrading  things  fit  only  for  bnlcheiB ;  and  finery,  a 
foolish  tiling, — for  who  that  eonld  see  sun  or  star  would  care' 
for  jewels.  This  work  was  composed  shortly  after  More's  retnm 
from  the  Continent,  whither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Bruges 
in  the  summer  of  1514.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  theological 
treatises^  written  agyiinst  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  Latin 
epigrams,  modelled  after  those  of  his  sarcastic  Mend,  Erasmus. 
He  stands  first,  too,  in  tho  glorious  roll  of  our  ^xarliamcntaiy 
orators.  But,  unfortunately,  of  his  .speeches  we  know  next  to 
nothing ;  for  an  orator's  fame  is  perishable,  too  often  fading  into 
obUvion  almost  as  soon  as  death  has  quoiched  his  eye  of  iiame 
and  stilled  tJie  magical  music  of  Us  Toice. 

A  IiBTTEB  WBOU  SIB  THOIUS  UOBB  TO  HIS  WIF& 

(1028.) 

MaifttreB  Alyce,  in  my  most  harlj  viBe  I  reoommend  me  to  yon  ,*  and  whereas 
I  am  enframed  by  my  ton  Hexon  of  the  loeae  of  our  hmes  and  of  oar  ne!gh< 
bonn  also,  with  all  the  com  that  wti  thevein,  albeit  (sariBg  God*8  pleasure)  itii 
gret  pitie  of  bo  muck  good  come  loet^  yet  sitli  it  hath  liked  hym  to  sezide  ob 
such  a  chauQce,  we  must  and  are  bounden,  not  only  to  be  content,  but  also  to  be 
gl.'id  of  Ills  vlsitaclon.  Tie  sonte  ns  all  that  we  hare  loste:  and  sith  he  hath  by 
such  a  cliaunce  taken  it  aM\ay  againe,  his  pleasure  he  fulfilled.  Let  na  never 
gmdge  ther  at,  but  take  it  iu  good  worth,  and  hartely  thank  him,  aa  well  for  ad« 
versitie  as  for  prositeritie.  And  peradventure  we  have  more  cause  to  thank  him 
for  our  losse,  then  for  our  winning ;  for  Lis  wisJoiue  better  seeth  what  is  good  for 
vs  then  we  do  onr  selyes.  Therfore  I  pray  yon  be  of  good  ohere^  and  take  aU 
the  howBold  with  you  to  cliiireh,  s&d  there  tiianke  iStoA,  both  ior  that  he  hath 
fi^Ten  VBi  and  for  that  be  hath  taken  from  hb,  and  for  that  he  hath  left  hb,  which 
If  it  pleaee  hym  he  can  encrease  when  he  wiU.  And  if  it  please  hym  to  leare  us 
yet  lesBOi  at  his  pleasure  be  it. 
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I  pnj  yon  to  make  some  good  ensearclie  what  my  poorc  neighboQis  haTO  lo«te» 
and  bid  them  tftke  no  thought  therfore :  for  and  I  ahold  aofclflAVW  mjadf  a  tpone^ 

there  slial  no  pore  neighbour  of  mine  here  no  losse  by  any  ch.iunce  happened  in 
my  house.  I  pray  yu\i  be  with  my  cliiklren  and  your  honsciioM  »aerry  in  (t.j.L 
And  devise  some  what  with  your  frendes,  what  wave  m  ct  best  to  take,  for  pro- 
vision to  be  made  for  corne  for  our  bousehohl,  and  f -r  sc  le  tJiys  jeiY-  rAmniin'r, 
if  ye  thinke  it  good  that  wo  Lepe  tho  ground  i»t.il  iu  our  IuilJu^s.  Aiui  v,  iiciucr  \  a 
think  it  good  that  we  so  aball  do  or  not^  yet  I  think  it  %7ere  not  ha^t  sodculyc 
Aoa  to  l&Kre  it  «U  up,  and  to  put  away  our  folk  of  our  iSunno  till  we  bars  torn- 
what  advued  ue  thereoii.  How  belt  if  we  have  more  nowe  then  ye  ehall  nede« 
and  whklL  can  get  them  other  malaton^  ye  may  then  diediaijge  tie  of  them.  Bat 
I  would  not  that  any  man  were  sodenly  sent  away  he  wote  nere  wether. 

At  my  comming  hither  I  perceived  none  other  bat  that  I  shold  tary  still  vrith 
the  Kinges  Grace.  But  now  I  shal  (I  think)  because  of  this  chance,  get  leave 
tbia  next  weke  to  come  home  and  so  you:  and  theu  sUall  we  further  devysc 
together  uppon  all  tlincr^'S,  what  order  sLal  l^e  Trst  to  take.  And  ihm 
hart^ly  fare  you  well  wiili  all  our  children  as  ye  can  wiahe.  At  Wood^atok  the 
iiiirde  dayc  Oif  Septum bre  by  the  Land  of 

yoar  louing  husbande, 

TaoMAa  MoBi  Xnigbtk 
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TYimAUfB  EASLT  XlfX. 


CHAPIER  in. 


WILLIAM  ITHDALE. 


Bom  aboat  1497  AJ). 


SfeCM^UMAJX 


Biith  and  boyhood. 
llitortoSbr  John  Welab. 
Xii  Loodoii* 

Hnmpliray  ICimmoiitlL 


Settlffi  at  Antwerp. 
The  Kcw  Testament 
Sir  TbomaiMonk 
OtlMr  wote 


The  «;takr. 
literary  cliaractcr. 
lUtutn^Te  extract 


WnxiAM  Tyivdaxb  is  celebiated  among  our  mites  asatnnfllBtor 
of  tike  New  Testament  into  EngHsh.    What  Wydiflfo  bad  done 

for  his  countryincn  in  the  fourteenth  ccntur}-,  Tj'ndale  vuidertook 
during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry. 

Of  Tyndale's  birth  and  boyhood  we  know  positiTely  nothing  be- 
yond the  statement  of  Foj^  that  he  was  bom  on  tiie  boiden  of 
Walesy  and  brought  up  fit>m  childhood  at  Oxford  Graduating  at 
that  university,  he  went  to  spend  some  time  at  Cambridge.  His 
powers  as  a  linguist  and  his  great  love  for  the  Scriptures  are 
specially  noted  by  his  early  biographer.  The  next  scene  of  Ids  life 
was  the  hoose  of  Sir  John  WeLsh^a  knight  of  Gloacestershiie^  who 
employed  him  as  tutor  to  his  childreiL  This  honourable  but 
troublesome  office  was  most  creditably  Med  by  tiie  Oxford  man, 
who  met  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  good  knight  most  of  the  lead- 
ing country  clergymen.  The  talk  naturally  turned  very  often  upon 
the  religious  opinions  of  such  men  as  Luther  and  fkasmus;  and 
in  these  conversations  Q^dale  took  a  most  cooflpicuous  part^  freely 
declaring  his  sympathy  with  the  Beformers,  and  his  desire— nay, 
his  purpose — that  every  Eiiglibk  ploughboy  should  soon  know  the 
Scriptures  well  designing  his  tutorship  to  seek  a  safer  place,  he 
preached  for  some  time  at  Bristol  and  through  the  surrounding 
country,  and  then,  went  to  London,  his  big  brain  bursting  with  a 
glorious  thought  He  would  translate  the  Kew  Testament  from 
the  original  Greek,  and  thus  feed  the  hungering  English  people 
with  the  bread  of  life. 
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Wycliffe's  Bible  had  become,  in  the  changes  whicli  more  than 
one  hundred  stimng  yean  had  brought  upon  the  EogUah  lan- 
guage^ a  book  nnteadable  bat  by  a  learned  few.  Disappointed  in 
his  attempt  to  secure  the  protection  of  Tonstal,  the  learned  Bishop 

of  London,  T^  nd  ilc  found  a  refnge  in  the  house  of  Aldcruiaii 
Humphrey  Monmouth,  a  rich  London  merchant,  whose  heart  was 
in  the  good  work.  This  honest  man,  keeping  the  poor  scholar  in 
hia  house  for  six  months^  would  gjadly  have  seen  hia  Mend  fare 
better  than  on  sodden  meat  and  small  single  beer.  But  Tyndide 
wuidd,  if  given  his  own  way,  take  nothing  else.  The  kindne.sa  of 
Monmouth  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  made  l^ndale  an  allowance 
of  £10  a  year,  which  enabled  him  to  set  in  earnest  about  his  grand 
deaigiL  TraveUiug  into  Qermany,  T^dale  saw  and  talked  with 
Luther,  and  settled  finally  at  Antwerp.  There  he  finished  his 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Tiic  first  edition,  printed 
probably  at  Wittenberg,  wa^  published  in  1525  or  1526.  An 
improved  and  altered  version  appeared  in  1534.  The  run  upon 
the  book,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  was  very  great 
CopisB  poured  by  hundxeds  fh>m  the  foreign  presses  into  England 
In  vain  the  terrors  of  the  Church  were  threatened  and  inflicted 
upon  the  sellers  and  owners  of  Tyndale's  Testament.  The  tiaub- 
lator's  brother  and  two  others  were  sentenced,  for  distributing 
copies,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £18,840,  Os.  lOd.  j  and,  moreover,  had  to 
lide^  lacing  the  horse's  tail,  witii  many  copies  of  the  condemned 
volume  tacked  to  their  dothes,  as  far  as  Cheapdde^  where  a  nre 
bkzed  to  burn  the  books.  Consciuus  how  utterly  feeble  sncli 
exhibitions  were  as  a  means  of  clicckhig  the  new  doctrines,  Tonstid 
applied  to  Sir  Thomas  More  for  help ;  and  More^  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Bomish  Churdi,  dipping  his  pen  in  gall, — with 
which,  however,  the  honey  of  his  better  nature  often  mingled,—* 
wrote  many  fierce  and  bitter  things  of  Tyndale  and  Tyndale*s  works. 

The  Five  Boohs  of  Moses,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  partly  by 
Tyndal^  were  printed  at  Hamburg  in  1530;  and  in  the  following 
year  the  same  industrious  pen  produced  an  Mnglish  verdonofihe 
Book  of  Jonah,  Such  work,  added  to  the  compodtion  of  many 
English  tracts  for  sale  in  England,  written  in  defence  of  his  re- 
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lii^^ious  opinions,  lilicd  tiiij  days,  and  many  of  tlie  nights  too,  of  tliis 
good  man.  Nor  was  the  wear  and  tear  oi"  body  and  brain  by  iiiglit 
and  day  all  that  Tyndale  gave  to  the  serviod  of  his  Master.  With' 
oat  straining  th«  figora  iutf  w«  Oin  truly  aaj  tfaftl  Im  Biblo  HM 
ratten  with  hia  Uood  One  Henij  Philipa^  ^^g&th  ifeiideDt  aft 
Louvain,  by  the  basest  treachery  betrayed  him  in  1534  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  l^niperoi  a  oUicers  at  Brussels;  near  wiiick  city,  in 

the  Cafitie  of  Yilvoord,  lie  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  for 
A.D.  eighteen  months.  Then,  tried  and  condemned  for  iianayi 
1636  lie  ires  strangled  at  the  stakes  and  his  dead  body  naa 

burned  to  ashea   His  dying  words  were^    O  liord,  open 

the  Xing  of  3i]n;-l.aid\s  eyes  ! '* 

Tyndale's  English  is  considered,  by  the  best  authorities,  to  be 
remarkably  pure  and  forcible.  His  New  Testament  ranks 
among  our  best  classics  l^yndale  also  possessed  snoh  *  Imovo 
ledge  of  the  Qreek  and  Hebrew  tcmgaes  as  was  rate  in  his  day; 
and  this,  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  tronslatloii,  stamps  his  books 
with  uo  common  value. 

FROM  TTNDALE'S  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Jesus  answered  and  pfiydc :  A  certajme  man  descended  from  Jerusalem  Into 
Jericho.  And  fell  into  tlie  hondesoff  thovos  whych  robbed  iiym  off  his  rayment 
and  wended  iiym  and  departed  leyyr^gc  him  halfe  deed.  And  yt  cliaunscd  tlia! 
there  cumi  a  ccrtayne  preste  that  same  waye  and  saw  liym  and  passed  by.  And 
lyke  wyse  a  levile  wlten  Le  was  come  neye  to  the  place  weat  and  loked.  on  hym 
and  passed  hy,  (Then  a  certayne  Samufiiaiie  as  he  ioixQfed  earn  neye  vuto  him 
and  hehelde  hpa  and  had  «>mp«Mno&  on  hym  and  earn  to  hym  and  bcmiide  Tppe 
hys  woodea  and  p(HU«d  in  wyns  sad  oyk  aod  layad  hym  oa  lUs  leaake  sad 
brought  hym  to  a  oommon  hoat>7,  aad  dieat  him.  And  on  the  morowe  whta  he 
departed  he  toke  out  two  pence  and  gave  them  to  the  host  and  said  irnto  him* 
Take  care  of  Iiiiii  and  whatsoever  tliou  spendest  above  this  when  I  come  agajne 
I  will  rcrn^Tipencc  the.  Which  nowe  of  {hr  :e  thrc  thynkest  thou  was  neighbour 
unto  him  that  Ml  into  the  theves  hondesi  And  lie  answered:  He  that  shewed 
morcj  on  hjm.   Thea  sayd  Jesus  vnto  hym,  Qoo  and  do  thou  ]jfke  wjse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THOMAS  CBAITMEE,  AfiCHBISHOP  0!  CAI^I£&£Ui^Y. 
Bom  1489  AJ).  Bonud  1656  AJX 


Fellow  of  Cambr!d;?a. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Ills  glory  and  his  UuMlu 


Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  Twflvp  HomiUa* 
Craamcr's  Bible. 


Aftee  some  years  of  study,  sporting,  and  teaching  at  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  Feilow  of  Jesua  Coiiege,  bom  in  1489,  at 
Askcton  in  Nottinghamshire,  went  on  a  Tisit  to  Waltham  Abbey 
in  FanoTj  wliert  liyed  a  Mr«  Cres^,  the  &ther  of  flome  of  hiB 
college  pupils.  It  happened  that  King  Henry  VIIL,  retofning 
from  a  royal  progress,  stayed  a  night  at  Waltham ;  and,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  day,  his  suite  were  lodged  in  the  vaiious 
houses  of  the  place.  Granmer  met  Fox,  the  royal  almoner,  and 
Qardiner,  the  lojal  eecretaiy,  at  sapper  in  his  friend  Greefly'e ; 
and  when  the  table-talk  tamed  upon  tiie  king's  divofoe,  whieh  was 
then  tlie  great  topic  of  the  time,  he  suggested  th?.t  tlie  ques- 
tion slioiild  bo  referred  to  the  Universities  of  Europe.  "Tlie 
man  has  got  the  ri^t  bow  by  the  ear/'  said  Henry,  next  day, 
when  he  heaidof  tiie  zemaric.  And  from  that  day  Onmmer  mm 
a  made  man. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  great  career  of  Cranmer 
as  a  politician  and  a  churchman.  His  literary  character  and 
%Yorks  alone  claim  our  notice.  The  part  which  he  played  in  the 
shifiking  scenes  of  the  Engliah  Befonnation  may  be  zead  in  the 
aunals  of  our  Tudor  Sovereigns.  In  March  1533  he  was  consecrated 
Azchbishop  of  Canterbury,  qualifying  his  oath  obedience  to 
the  pope  with  the  statement,  "  that  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath 
to  restrain  himself  from  anything  that  iie  was  bound  to  either  by 
his  dutf  to  Qod  or  the  king  or  the  country,'' 

After  escaping^  in  the  reagn  of  Henxy  YIILi  the  double  danger 
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arifliiig  from  tiie  king's  caprioions  imdty  and  tihe  imadioiis  hatred 

of  the  anti-rtifurni  party,  Craiimer  became,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry's  gentle  son  Edward,  a  leader  of  the  English  Ilcformation 
and  a  lounder  of  the  English  Church.    A  few  years  later,  tinder 

poor,  ill-temperedy  misguided  Maiy,  hayiii^  been  indooed 
1566   inthegloomof  a  prison  cell  to  sign  a  denial  of  his  FhytoB- 
A.D,      tant  belief, — a  deed  which  he  aftci  warJd  utterly  repealed 

—he  underwent  at  Oxiord  that  baptism  of  fire  which  has 
puiiiled  his  memory  from  every  stain.  Granmer's  great  fwdt  was 
a  wont  of  decision  and  firamesa 

There  is  a  book,  which  tanks  with  our  Bible  and  the  Filgrim'a 
Progress,  as  containuig  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  unadulte- 
rated English  to  be  fouiul  in  the  whole  range  of  our  hterature.  It 
is  Tlie  Book  of  Common  Frayer,  used  by  the  Episcopal  Churches  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  Oanmsr  the  merit  of  eompiling 
this  beautiful  servioe-book  is  chiefly  due.  The  old  Latin  Missa], 
used  in  various  forms  all  over  England,  was  taken  to  pieces ;  many 
parts  of  it  were  discarded,  especially  the  legends  and  the  prayers 
to  saints,  and  what  remained  was  re-cast  in  an  English  mould. 
The  Litany,  differing  only  in  a  single  petition  from  that  now  read» 
was  added  as  a  new  feature  of  the  serrica  ^y  an  Act  of  Pkurlia- 
ment^  passed  in  1548,  all  ministeFB  were  ordered  to  use  the  Book 

uf  Common  Prayer  in  the  celebration  of  Diviiie  service.  And 
ever  since,  that  s  weet  and  solemn  music  of  King  Edward's  Liturgy 
has  been  heard  in  our  lands,  rising  through  the  sacred  silence  of 
many  churches  when  the  Sabbath  beUs  have  ceased  to  chime. 

A  book  of  Twdve  HcmUetj  or  sermons,  was  also  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  Craumer,  for  the  use  of  those  clergymen 
who  were  not  able  to  ^^  rite  sermons  for  themselves.  The  need  of 
euch  a  work  shows  us  how  far  behind  the  lower  clergy  then  were^ 
even  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  tiieir  own  tongue.  Fourof  th§se 
Homilies  aie  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Oianmer. 

His  third  great  literary  work  was  hk  superintendence  of  a  re- 
vised triuislation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  commonly  called  either 
Cranmer^s  BihU  from  his  share  in  its  publication,  or  the 
Qreat  JSible  from  its  comparative  size.    This  edition,  which 
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caiiia  out  in  1540,  appears  to  have  been  founded  on  Tyndalc  s 
version.  Tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  were  carefully  con- 
sulted, and  the  English  was  compared  with  them,  many  of  the 
proof-sheets — perhaps  all  of  them — ^passing  under  OrBimiei^s  pen. 

Cranmer^s  extant  original  works  are  veiy  many,  and  possess 
considerable  merit ;  but  his  literary  reputation  will  always  rest 
mainly  ou  the  fact  that  he  was  what  wc  may  call  editor-in-chief 
of  those  three  great  works  of  the  English  Keformation  already 
noticed, — the  Book  of  Common  Pray^,  the  Twdye  Homilies^  and 
the  Great  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Bom  about  l;}iu  A  J) 


Early  llfia. 
Troubles. 
TiM  and  imOi, 


Foil  two  reasons  tlie  biilliaiil  but  unhappy  Surrey  liolds  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  auuak  of  our  English  literature.  lie  was,  so 
£ur  as  we  know,  the  earliest  writer  of  English  blank  verse,  and 
he  gave  to  English  poetiy  a  refinement  and  poliah  for  wbicU  we 
search  in  vain  among  hlB  predecessora 

His  fiither  was  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  his  mother, 
Elizabeth,  was  a  daughter  of  the  c^reat  house  of  Buckingham.  But 
Surrey  liad  more  from  Heaven  than  noble  birth  could  give,  for  the 
sacred  £re  of  poetiy  burned  in  his  breast.  Of  his  boyhood  we 
know  nothing  certoin.  Nnrsed  in  the  lap  of  luxury;  and  the 
darling  of  a  splendid  Courts  he  yet  won  a  soldier's  lanrels  both 
in  Scotland  and  in  France.  But  his  fame  was  not  to  be  caivctl 
out  only  with  a  sword.  Travelling  into  Italy,  he  "tasted  the 
sweet  and  stately  measures  and  stile  of  the  Italian  poesie,''  and 
returned  home  to  re-cast  in  the  elegant  mould  of  his  accomplished 
mind  the  metres  of  his  native  land* 

At  home,  however,  he  became  involved  in  many  troubles.  Some 
of  these  resulted  from  the  escapades  of  his  own  youthful  folly. 
He  was  once  imprisoned  for  rioting  in  the  streets  at  night  aud 
breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.  But  other  and  graver  evils 
came,  la  tiie  latter  days  of  the  refgn^  when  ^BLnff  King  HaL" 
liad  become  ^  Bloated  King  Hal,^  and  all  the  courtly  circle  saw 
that  the  huge  heap  of  wickedness  was  biiildng  into  the  grave, 
there  arose  a  keen  contest  between  the  noble  houses  of  ^loward 
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and  Seymour.  The  element  of  religioua  atrife  added  to  the  bitter- 
ness  of  the  feeling  wiiicii  grew  up  between  these  two  rivad  families ; 
for  the  HowBide  were  Bomea  Githolic8»aiid  the  Earl  of  H«rt&nd| 
the  heed  of  the  Seymours,  yna  a  secret  Mend  of  tiie  Beformadoit 

TiiC  grand  aim  of  Hertford  was  to  secure  the  protectorship  of  iiis 
young  nephew  Prince  Edward  when  the  old  king  was  dead,  Surrey 
and  his  father  Norfolk,  atandhi?  in  the  way,  mnatperisL  The  thing 
was  euj  to  do;  the  name  cl  Howard  was  poison  to  the  king^ 
who  had  already  soiled  their  piond  escatcheon  with  an  ugly 
smear  of  blood,  drawn,  four  years  earlier,  from  the  fair  neck  of 
his  fifth  wife.  Arrested  for  treasou,  the  father  and  the 
son,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  capture^  were  hurried  Dec.  12, 
by  different  ways  to  the  Tower.  Surrey  was  toed  at  1640 
Gnihlhan  on  a  flimsy  charge  of  treasoDySttpportedduefly  jl.d. 
by  the  fiict  that  he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  on  liis  shield  with  those  of  his  own  family.  This 
was  tortured  into  a  proof  that  he  aimed  at  the  throne.  He  had 
long  worn  these  arms,  he  said,  even  in  the  Jong's  own  sight;  and 
the  heralds  had  allowed  him  to  do  so  in  Tirtae  ol  his  royal 
descent  In  spite  of  these  simple  truths,  and  the  noble  eloquence 
of  his  dcfLiice,  tlic  poet  was  doomed  to  die;  aiiJ  on  the  19th  of 
January  1517  his  bright  hair,  all  dabbled  in  blood,  swept  the 
dust  of  the  scaftbld.  Eight  days  later,  the  blood-stained  Henry 
died»  Jnst  in  time  to  save  took  the  bJock  the  head  ol  l^orfol^ 
whose  exBcution  had  been  annuaged  for  the  ftilowing  mom- 

Surrejr's  literary  merits  have  been  already  noticed  Dr.  Xott, 
who  edited  Surrey's  works,  claims  for  the  poet  the  honour  of 
having  rev^ntioiuEed  English  poetry,  by  sabstitntang  lines  of  fixed 
lengfli,  where  the  acoents  ML  evenly,  for  the  rhythnueal  Mnes  of 
eulier  poets,  in  whidli  the  number  of  syllaHes  la  irregular,  and 
llic  t4uaiity  of  the  Hues  requires  to  be  kept  up  by  certain  pauses 
or  cadences  of  the  voice.  But  recent  writers  have  shown  that  this 
theory  cannot  be  maintained.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Craik,  "  The 
tme  merit  of  Snrrey  is,  that  he  restored  to  onr  poetry  a  correctness, 
polishi  and  general  spSiit  of  refinement,  snch  as  it  had  not  known 
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siuce  Cliaucer  s  tiine;  and  of  winch,  therefore,  in  the  language  a4 
now  spokeui  there  was  no  previous  example  whatever/'  Like 
CbaaceTy  he  caught  his  inspiration  from  the  great  bards  of  Italy^ 
and  Bftt  espedally  at  the  feet  of  Petraidu  In  his  puiification 
of  English  verse,  he  did  good  service  by  caetmg  oat  those  dumsy 
Latin  words,  with  which  the  lines  of  even  Dunbar  arc  heavily 
clogged. 

The  poems  of  Petrarch  ring  the  changes  in  exquisite  music  on 
bis  love  for  Launu  So  the  loye-yersea  of  Suney  ate  filled  mth 
the  praises  of  the  fair  Geraldiue,  whom  Horace  Walpole  has  tried 

to  identify  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare.  If  this  be  so,  Geraldine  was  only  a  girl  of 
thirteen  when  the  poet|  ahready  manied  to  Frances  Yere  for  six 
yeai%  sang  of  her  beanly  and  her  virtne.  It  is  no  unlikely  thing 
that  Surrc  y,  an  instinctiye  lover  of  the  beautiful,  was  smitten  with 
a  deep  adinhatiou  of  the  fresh,  young,  girhbh  iace  of  one— 

*'  Standiog  with  rdactant  feet, 
Whm  tfat  block  and rlmiBMlk 
WcBuudiood  and  dtUdbood  flMt** 

Such  a  feeling  could  exist — it  often  has  existed — in  the  poet's 

breast,  free  from  all  mingling  of  sin,  and  casting  no  biiadow  of 
reproach  upon  a  husband's  loyalty. 

Suire/s  chief  work  was  the  translation  into  English  blank- 
verm  of  ih^  Second  and  Fourth  hw^  VirffU's  ^  Mnad^'  Some 
think  that  he  borrowed  tJiis  yerse  from  Italy;  Dr.  Nott  supposes 
that  he  got  the  hiut  from  Gavin  Douglas,  the  Scottish  translator 
of  Virgil.  Wherever  the  gem  was  found,  Surrey  has  ^ven  it  to 
English  literature ;  a  rough  gem,  indeed,  at  £rst>  and  shining  with  a 
dim,  uncertain  gleam,  but  soon,  beneath  Shakspere's  magic  hand^ 
leaping  forth  to  the  sight  of  men,  a  diamond  of  the  first  water^ 
flashing  with  a  thousand  coloured  lights. 

Surrey  is  said  to  have  written  also  the  first  English  ^owaet^* 

*  The  Sonnet  ]s  borro-Yved  from  the  Italian,  It  h  a  pcfm  of  fourteen  linos,  two  of  its  foirr 
^anzan  having  four  Imea  cacii,  aud  tlau  otlicra  tlucc  lines.  liie  rbymcs  aic  arraugeU  ao- 
cordlng  (0  ft  ptttieolar  ml* 
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FEOM  SUBRET'S  TBANSULTIOM  OF  VIEGIU 
(laVBTR  BOOK.) 

But  nov  ibe  wounded  queiM  with  Iieftvto  omw 
Throwgh  oni  the  tsuiw  dotli  nooriihe  ay  the  pbge, 
Snipriaed  witb  Uind  flame,  and  to  heat  uinde 
Gan  to  leflort  the  pxowet  of  the  man 

And  honor  of  his  race,  whiles  on  her  brest 
Imprinted  stake  his  wozdes  and  forme  of  face, 

Ne  to  lior  lymmes  care  p:rannteth  quiet  rc^^t. 
The  next  inorowe  vrlth  Phoebus  lampe  the  erLlie 
Alii^litneil  clere,  and  eke  the  dawninge  daye 
The  sbadowe  danke  gan  from  the  pole  remore. 


SONNET  ON  SPBINCk 

(Monuur  spnuiiA.) 

The  soote  season,  that  bad  and  bloom  forth  brings,  [moeet 

With  green  hath  clad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale.  [alto 

The  nightingale  with  featheta  new  the  sings ; 

Tbe  tortle  to  her  make  hath  told  her  tsleu  Imaie 

Summer  is  tiome,  for  ereiy  spray  now  springs ; 

The  hart  hath  bong  his  old  head  on  the  pale. 

The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings  $ 

The  fishes /efe  with  new  repaired  scale  ;  \JUhU 

The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flings  ; 

The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flics  smcUe;  IsniaU 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  slie  mings ;  £mtxe» 
Winter  is  worn  that  was  the  flowers  bale.  [evil 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Stdi  care  decays,  and  jet  my  wnow  springs. 
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I?'i1»prt  Ilciiryson. 
Wmiam  Daubar. 
CteTinDoiifflM. 
AlezftOder  Barclay. 
Stephen  Ilawc^ 
John  Skelton. 
Jobn  Heywood* 
SirTtioniMWTttt 


Poets. 


Sir  David  Ljmdaagr. 


John  BcHencleB* 

John  LelanA 
liugh  Latimer. 

John  Bal& 
John  Knox. 
George  Careuditli. 
Sir  JolmCaMka^ 
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RoBEET  Henryson  was  cliiei'  schoolmaster  at  Diinftruiline  about 
tlie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  iongcttt  poem  is  the 
tament  of  Fear  Creseidey  in  which  Chaucer's  tnlo  of  "  Troihis  and 
Creadde"  is  oontittiied.  The  fina  ballad  of  Mobrn  and  Makyney 
which  may  be  found  in  Perey'a  ^  EeUqnea,''  ia  ascribed  to  this  ac- 
complished man.  The  Moral  Fables  of  JSsop^  and  The  Garment 
of  Gude  Ladyes,  are  his  chief  remaining  works,  He  is  said  to 
have  died  some  time  before  1508. 

Wnix^  DuNBAJiy  placed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  head  of 
Scottish  poetSy  and  perhaps,  therefcne^  deserving  more  prominence 
than  he  receives  here,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  East 
Lothian,  and  to  have  been  closely  allied  to  the  noble  house  of 
March.  This  Chaucer  of  the  North  graduated  at  St.  Andrews^  as 
M.A.  in  1479.  Then^  assuming  the  grey  robe  of  the  fVanciscaiifl^ 
he  travelled  for  some  years  in  Britain  and  France^  preaching  and 
begging,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  friars ;  and  he  afterwards 
visited  the  English  and  soiiiu  tf  llic  Contiiieutal  courts,  as  an 
allache  to  certain  Scottish  embassies.  The  many-coioui'ed  life  he 
thus  spent  is  clearly  reiiected  in  his  works,  which  show  remark- 
able knowledge  of  hnman  nature  and  society.   PeDsions^  rising 
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at  last  to  £80,  rewarded  the  public  services  of  the  poet.  Spend- 
ing his  last  days  in  the  irksome  bondage  of  a  court  lif e^  and 
pining  for  a  chance  of  escape  firom  his  gilded  cage»  he  died  aboat 
1520,  having  reached  the  nge  of  sixty  years. 

Dunbar's  leading  poeni.^  are  three — Tlte  Thistle  and  die  Ilo&c ; 

The  Golden  Tergc;  aad»£baest  of  all,  ThcDcam  ofthtSeocalkadly 
Sins. 

The  first-named  commemorates  the  marriage  of  King  James 

IV.  with  the  English  princess  Margaret  in  1503, — an  historical 
event  which  paved  the  way  for  the  dose  union  of  two  sister 
lands. 

In  the  poem  of  ''The  Golden  Teig«^"  the  sleeping  bard  is 
attacked  by  Tenns  and  her  train.    Reason,  holding  over  him 

a  golden  shield,  repels  nil  as^ailaiiU,  until  blinded  by  a  p(»\vdcr 
wliioh  Presence  flings  in  his  eyes.  The  poor  poet  then  becomes 
the  captive  of  Lady  Beauty,  and  is  much  tormented  until  the 
scene  Tanishes  with  a  dap  ci  thunder,  and  he  awakes  amid  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  peifume  of  bright  May  flowera 

"The  Dance  "  describes  a  vision,  belield  during  a  trance  into  which 
the  poet  fell  on  a  winter  nifrht.  In  presence  of  Maiioun  (tliat  is, 
^fahomet,  or  the  Devil,  for  these  were  often  interchangeable  terms 
about  the  days  of  the  Crusades)  Ride  leads  on  the  other  deadly 
sins  in  a  feafffal  dance,  Eadi  sin  is  represented  by  a  distinct 
personification,  painted  in  horror's  darkest  hues,  and  lighted  iu 
the  dance  by  the  lurid  flames  through  which  ho  leaps. 

Qayin  Douglas  was  a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus, 
wdl  known  in  Scottish  stoiy  as  Archibald  BeU-the-Cat  He  was 
bom  aboat  1474.  Having  finished  his  edacation  at  Paris,  he 
rose  by  many  minor  steps  to  be  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and  was 
afterwards  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  But  for  the  Pope's 
refusal  to  sanction  his  appoiutmcut,  he  would  have  become  Arch- 
bbhop  of  St  Andrews. 

The  work  for  which  Douglas  is  most  cdebrated,  is  his  poetical 
trandaiion  of  VirgiVs  "  ,Mndd"  into  the  Scottish  dialect;  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  rendering  of  a  Latin  clasfiic  into  our  native 
(ougue.    Two  long  allegoriea — Kin^  Uarty  and  TliA  ralace  of 
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Honour — were  also  written  by  Uik  poet-prieiitb  Tkc  distinct! va 
fafttuve  of  hit  langoage  is  the  abundaat  use  wonk  ftom  tlie 
Latiiii— an  uinovaliioQ  by  which  the  foreign-bied  Bcholar  stioye  to 
lift  tiie  dicttoB  of  his  poems  above  tiie  hcmely  level  of  Dmibar 

and  other  earlier  barJs.  Original  prulognes  stand  before  each 
book,  bright  with  pictures  of  nature ;  to  which,  no  doubt,  the  lovely 
wooded  hills,  among  which  the  Tay  winds  at  Dunkeld,  ecmtribatod 
not  a  little  of  theur  exquisite  colonxing; 

Flodden  was  a  fttal  day  for  the  house  of  Donghn.  The  Master 
of  Angus  and  Li.s  LiotLer  A\'illiam  wet  the  Clicviut  heather  with 
their  life-blood.  The  old  earl,  whose  wise  caution  had  been  rudely 
repelled  by  the  wilful  king  before  the  dark  day  of  battle^  retired 
to  Galloway  to  dia  And  the  gentler  scholary  Gavin,  had  soon  to 
fiee  to  the  English  Conr^  and  in  1521  or  1522  died  in  London  of 
the  plague. 

Alkxander  Barcjlay,  ^^ho  died  in  1522,  flourished  in  tlie 
reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  Ids  son.  He  is  remembered  as  the 
writer  of  a  poem,  JTte  Shfip  qfFoali,  of  which  the  name  shows  it 
to  be  a  satirical  all^goiy.  It  was  fonnded  on  the  Qeinian  ot 
Brandt. 

Stei  iien  IIawes,  writer  of  the  Fastime  of  FleamrCy  and  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  was  a  Suffolkman.  His  skill  in 
versifying^  combined  with  his  knowledge  of  iVenoh  and  ItaliaOi 
made  hhn  a  great  fimrarite  at  court 

John  Souuton,  a  coarse,  bold  satirist^  was  in  his  prime  in  the 
latter  days  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  earlier  days  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  a  bliort-lined  poem,  called  Coliri  Chut,  he  belabours  the 
deigy  unmercifully  with  cudgel-words,  nn^Hng  no  choice  of 
weapons,  but  striking  with  the  fiist  that  came  to  hand.  He  is 
one  of  that  usefal  band  of  satirists^  among  whom  we  reckon  also 
Longlande  and  Heywood,  whose  trenchant  lines  cut  deep  into  the 
foul  growths  of  monkish  ignorance  and  lust.  So  vigorous  was  the 
assault  of  Skelton,  that  even  the  magnificent  Wolsey  found  it 
necessary  to  turn  on  the  strong-Yoiced  poet^  who  was  forced  to 
shelter  himself  in  the  sanctuaiy  of  Westminster*  There  he  died 
In  1529. 
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John  IIey wood,  styled  the  Epigrammatist,  who  flourished  dup- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VTIT.,  was  rcmru  kable  for  his  Interlnd^s, 
or  short  saiirical  plays,  in  which,  as  in  Colin  dout^"  the  clergy 
suffer  tramendonsly* 

Sm  Thohas  Wyatt  waa  bom  in  1  d03  in  Eent^  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Hia  elegant  scholanhip  and  qtdek  wit,  added  to  a 
fine  person  and  remarkablo  skill  with  lance  and  rapier,  speetliiy 
won  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation.  But  his  life  was  not  all  sun- 
shine :  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  lovers  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose 
praise  he  bad  sung  in  his  yerses;  and  for  this  and  oth«r  xeaaons  he 
was  east  into  prison.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  royal  fiwour, 
and  being  employed  un  ^ome  mission  by  the  king,  he  overheated 
liimself  in  riding  on  a  summer  day,  took  fever,  and  died  at  Slier- 
boume  in  Dorsetshire  in  1541.  He  aided  his  Mend  Surrey  in 
xaifling  the  tone  of  English  poetiy. 

Sm  David  Lyndsat  of  the  Mount,  bom  about  14d0»  was  page 
of  honour  to  young  James  V.,  by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  was 
employed  as  envoy  to  Holland  and  DcmiKu  k,  anil  was  for  two 
years  member  of  Parliament  for  his  native  shire  of  Fife.  He  died 
in  that  county  in  1557  at  his  seal^  the  Mount  His  chief  work 
is  the  Play  of  the  Three  EeMee^  a  dnmatic  satire  on  the  km^ 
lords,  and  commons,  which  was  acted  in  1535  at  Onpar-f^e  and 
Edinburgh.  His  Squire  Meldrum,  last  of  the  metrical  romances, 
is  lively  but  licentious.  The  Monarcliie,  opening  with  the 
Creation  and  closing  with  the  Day  of  Judgment,  is  valuable  for 
its  spirited  account  of  Scothmd.  A  smaller  pece^  full  of  pungent 
satire  upon  the  court,  is  called  the  C<mplai/ni  of  ^  Kin^B 
Fapingo  (peacock  or  parrot). 

Nicholas  Udall,  author  of  the  earliest  existing  Englisli  comedy, 
was  bom  in  Hampshire  about  1506,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
Udall  was  master  of  Eton,  where  his  crael  floggings  won  lor  him 
a  more  dnbioos  kind  of  renown  than  his  learning  or  his  wit  His 
comedy  of  Ralfh  Royster  Doyster,  in  five  acts,  is  thought  to  have 
been  written  some  time  before  1551,  for  the  Chribtmas  perform- 
anco  at  Eton.    Udall  died  in  1557. 
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BoBMBT  FiBEAH  and  ELfWAMB  RkLL  816  ih#  esitidrt  wfitore  ol  1 

history  in  English  {noia   The  fimner,  a  Londim  iMmbuui,  who  ^ 

died  in  1512,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  called  the 
Concordance  of  >S^/r/^>\,-  in  wliicli  fact  and  fiction  are  industri-  ! 
ously  heaped  together  ^vith  honest,  weil-mdaning  duHnes?^.  The 
Utter^  ft  hswjec,  who  died  in  1547,  gives  ns  s  more  YtStaMa  book  I 
in  his  ffirtarp  cfthe  Houm  of  Ywk  and  LemoMkr, 

Lord  Bebners,  ChaoceKlor  of  tho  Exdieqaer  and  Qovemor  of 
Calais  under  Henry  VIIL,  translated  into  vigorous  English  prose 
Jean  Framart's  brilliant  pictures  of  Chivalry. 

John  Fisiieb. — Let  ns  not  forget  the  English  semKHis  of  the 
Bishop  of  Boohsster  who  bore  this  name,  LeaTing  oat  of  si^ 
higher  Tesnlts,  the  good  done  to  onr  language  by  its  weeUy  grow-  « 
ing  hosts  of  p( nuons,  has  been  incalculable.  Fisher,  bom  in  1459, 
lived  a  long  life  in  steady  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Home.  In 
the  bloody  year  1535  he  was  tried  and  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
denying  tiiat  Heniy  VIIL  conld  be  the  head  of  the  CSiarcL  Ab 
the  poor  old  bishop  lay  in  the  Tower,  the  pope  sent  hhn  a 
cardinal's  hat  "  Hal*^  said  the  royal  wild  beast,  *'Panl  may  send 
hijii  a  hat,  but  I  wHl  leave  hmi  never  a  head  to  T\'ear  itl"  Tho 
savage  threat  was  executed  on  the  2 2d  of  June,  fourteen  days  . 
before  his  Mend  More  met  the  same  fate  on  the  same  chaiga 

Sm  THoaua  Eltoi^  the  fiiend  of  Lehmd  and  of  More,  was  emi- 
nent as  a  medical  man  daring  the  reign  of  Hemy  VIIL  Hewrote 
a  work  called  The  Castle  of  Ilealih,  which  contains  much  good 
advice  abont  food  and  sucli  matters.  Of  more  importance,  how- 
ever, was  his  educational  work,  17ie  Governor,  published  in  1531, 
in  which  he  recommends  that  children  should  be  taught  to  speak  ^ 
Latin  from  their  infancy,  and  that  musifi^  drawing,  and  carving 
(that  is  scnlptnre),  should  have  place  in  a  scheme  of  enU^toied 
education. 

John  BeLlLenden,  Archdeacon  of  Moray  and  a  Lord  of  Session 
under  Queen  Mary,  produced  in  1536,  by  order  of  James  Y,,  a 
trandation  of  Medor  Boee^$  Musbory  ofScoUand,   Tliis  is  con* 
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Bideied  the  earliest  existing  specimen  of  Soottisli  prose  literature. 
An  aoonyinons  work,  called  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished at  St  Andrews  in  1548,  was  the  first  original  work  in 

Scottioii  prose.  Bellenden  also  translated  the  first  Five  BooJcs  of 
Livy,  writing,  besides,  JPoems^  JSpiUles  to  Janus  F.,and  a  ShUdhoJ 
Scottish  Topography, 

Jonx  1jKLAJS(d,  the  &ther  of  our  archseological  litecatore^  was 
bom  in  London.  Passing  from  Si  Paul's  school,  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  then  became  a  chaplaiii  to  Henry 
VIII.  His  powers  as  a  linguist  were  remarkable,  ilis  great 
work  is  the  Itinerary,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  many 
antiquarian  tour&  Insane  during  his  last  two  years^  Le  died  in 
his  native  dty  in  1552. 

Hugh  Latimer,  famous  as  a  leader  of  the  English  Reformation, 
was  bom  in  Leicestershire  about  1472,  received  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  and  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1535.  When  the 
Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  passed,  he  resigned  in  disgust,  and 
'  spent  the  last  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  YllL  in  prison. 
Liberated  by  Edward  VI.,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  His  style — many  of  liis  Sermons  and  Letters 
remain — is  remarkable  for  its  homeliness  and  its  wealth  of  droll 
anecdotes  and  illustrations.  He  was  too  groat  a  diampion  of  the 
truth  to  escape  the  flames  that  Mary  lit  Eidley  and  he  burned 
together  at  Oxford  in  1555.  His  were  the  glorious,  ever-memor- 
able words,  spoken  ere  tlic  lips  of  tlie  aged  prophet  were  shiivclled 
into  ashes, — ^  V>  e  shall  this  day  hglit  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grac^ 
in  Ikigland,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out" 

Mnjs  OovxBDAXJii^  Bishop  of  Exeter^  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in 
1487.  His  changeful  life  extended  far  into  the  succeeding  cen< 
tury  (1568).  His  name  is  imperishably  associated  with  the  story 
of  the  English  Bible;  for  in  1635  he  published,  with  a  dedication 
to  the  king,  the  £rst  printed  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  He 
was  also  nmch  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Great,  or  Gran- 
mer's  Bible  (1540);  and  when  exiled  in  the  time  of  Mary,  he  took 
part  in  the  Geneva  translation,  printed  there  in  1557  and  1560. 
H«  is  supposed  to  have  died  iu  London  in  1568. 

^^'^ '    '  1  "J  ^ 
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JoHH  Bali^  Bishop  of  Ossofy  in  Inlaiidt  wbb  bom  in  SuAilk 
In  1495.   He  !■  diiefly  remarleiible  for  a  LaHn  work,  Lum  of 

Eminent  Wiit^i  s  of  Great  Bt^tain^  the  list  beginning  witli  Jcipbetk ! 
Many  interludes  and  scriptural  dramas  were  also  written  by  him, 
besides  a  Chronicle  of  Lord,  Od^bhaw^i  Trial  and  Deaths  Ha 
died  at  Canterbury  in  1563. 

JoHK  Knox,  the  great  lefomier  of  Scotland,  cannot  be  forgotten 

here,  althougb.  Lis  literary  works  were  few.  A  Hutory  of  the 
Scottish  lii'foj^cUion  %\as  the  chief  of  these.  Born  at  or  ncxir 
Haddington  in  1505,  he  received  his  education  at  St.  Andrews, 
became  the  leader  of  the  Soottiflh  Bef  onnation,  and  died  at  £diii« 
bnigh  in  1572. 

Oeobos  Cavinbish  is  remarkable  as  the  writer  of  a  very  truth- 
ful and  unaffected  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey^  whose  gentleman- 
usher  he  was,  and  whom  he  served  to  the  last  with  devoted  hdelity. 
This  work,  from  which  Shaikapeie  has  laige^  drawn  in  his  play 
of  Heniy  Tm.,  was  not  pxinted  mitil  1641.  CSaTeodisfa,  who  waa 
also  a  member  of  the  royal  honsehold,  died  in  1557. 

Sir  Ju[in  Cueke,  who  was  born  in  1514,  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  for  his  success  in  fostering  the  study  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge,  when  the  hated  novelty  was  in  danger  of  being 
trampled  to  death  by  an  opposmg  party,  than  for  his  contribiitioQS 
to  English  literatoie.  A  pamphlet  called  Th€  ffuri  of  SedUum 
is  his  only  original  English  work.  He  left  also  some  manuscript 
translations  from  the  Greek.    He  died  in  1557. 

John  Fox,  born  at  Boston  in  1517,  is  distinguished  as  the  author 
•  of  the  Ads  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  which  is  £uniliafly 
known  as  Fos^s  Book  qfMartjfrg,  His  edocation  was  received  at 
Oxford,'  whence  he  was  expeDed  for  heresy  in  1545.  At  one 
time  he  was  all  but  starving  in  Loiidou  j  at  another  he  had  to 
flee  for  his  life  to  the  Continent  from  the  persecutions  of  Mary's 
reign.  His  great  work  occupied  him  for  eleven  years,  and  was 
published  in  1563.  Under  Elisabeth  he  became  a  prebend  of 
Salisboiy,  after  declining  many  other  oflfers  of  promotion  in  tbs 
CbnxdL   He  died  ui  1587. 
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nOK  TEE  ACCESSUUr  OF  ELIZABETH  DT  1658  AJ>.  TO  TEE 
SHUTTIVG  OF  THE  THEATBE8  IH  1648  AJI» 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FLAYS  AI^D  FLA7ESS  OF  OLD  ENGLAHD. 


lltmclo  plajs. 
MoraUtkfc 
Interlnde& 
Tlie  Four  Fa 


The  old  fltag«. 

F.arly  scenery. 
Wall  and  MooiiilllllO> 
At  the  pUy. 
StamUng  of  the  play  em 


The  Mirade  Play  or  Mystery^  acted  in  churches  and  conTents,  either 

by  the  clergy  themselves  or  under  their  immediate  direction,  ^\  as 
the  earliest  form  of  the  English  drama.  The  only  knowledge 
of  Bible  history  possessed  by  the  mde  and  ignorant  maaaes  of 
the  people,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
got  from  these  plays.  The  subjects  chosen  were  the  most  strik- 
ing stories  in  the  Book — such  as  tlie  Creation,  the  Fall,  ^he  Deluge, 
Abraham's  Trial,  the  Crucihxion;  and  these  were  dramatized  with 
little  regard  to  the  sacred  and  awful  nature  of  the  themes.  Pro- 
fime  and  terribly  indeed,  were  these  mistaken  teachings.  Three  plat- 
foims  rose,  one  above  another,  forming  a  triple  stage.  The  top- 
most, representing  the  heaven  of  heavens,  was  occupied  by  a  group 
of  actors,  who  personated  the  Almighty  and  his  angels.  Below  stood 
those  who  played  the  parts  of  the  redeemed.  Upon  the  lowest, 
which  imitated  the  world,  the  deeds  of  men  were  represented; 
and  not  far  from  the  aide  of  this  lowest  stage  there  smoked  a  fieiy 
gulf;  which  stood  for  helL  All  this  is  bad  enoagh,  but  worse 
remains  behind.  Tlie  comic  element  must  not  be  forgotten ;  for 
tiie  poor  yokels,  who  gather  to  bo  taught  and  amused,  would 
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yawn  and  sleep,  if  theio  were  no  bioiul  jokes  and  boisterous  fnn 
to  relievo  the  solemnities  of  tlie  performance.  And  of  all  beings, 
whom  should  these  pziests  of  the  Church  choose  to  be  their  first 
comediany  but  the  Prince  of  Darkness !  He  it  ma  who^  equipped 
accordmg  to  the  vulgar  notion  with  hoofs  and  horns  and  tail, 
created  tlie  fun  by  wbicli  the  congregation  was  kept  awake  and  in 
goud  temper.  This  trifling  with  awful  subjects  shows  us  how  low 
the  religion  both  of  piiests  and  people  was  in  tone  and  feeling. 
It  took  a  week  to  act  some  of  these  Mysteries;  and  there  aro 
instances  in  which  the  whole  cirde  of  religious  doctdne  and  his- 
tory was  traversed  in  this  barbarous  fashion.  All  the  countries  of 
wcHtei  n  and  south-western  Europe,  as  well  as  Britain,  have  some 
remains  of  the  old  i\Iystery  literature. 

Gradually  these  Miracle  Plays  changed  into  the  MoraliUeif 
which  formed  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  English 
drama.  Here,  instead  of  Scripture  characters,  we  find  abstract 
qualities  personified  and  strutting  in  varied  g-arments  on  the 
stage.  Noah  and  Abraham  have  given  place  to  Justice,  Mercy 
Gluttony,  and  Vice.  The  amount  of  morality,  learned  by  the 
audiences  who  gathered  round  such  actors^  cannot  have  been  great; 
but  we  must  respect  to  some  extent  the  intention  of  the  enthom 
who  produced  these  plays,  and  meant  them  to  do  good.  Students 
in  the  universities,  boys  at  the  public  schools,  town  councillors, 
or  brethren  of  the  various  trade  guilds,  acted  these  Moralities  on 
certain  great  days  and  state  occasions.  An  open  sct^ld  knocked 
up  in  the  market-place^  or  a  platform  of  planks  drawn  upon 
wheels,  served  as  a  stage,  on  which  such  pieces  as  Bit  tlie  NaU 
011  tlie  Head,  or,  TJhe  Hog  Jiath  Lost  his  Pearl,  were  acted  by  these 
dramatic  amateurs.  The  Devil  of  the  Miracle  Plays  was  BtiU 
retained,  to  aid  the  Vice  in  doing  the  comic  business  of  the 
Moralities.  The  fun,  most  relished  by  such  audioices  as  Old 
England  could  then  produce,  consisted  in  calling  bad  names  and 
hittiijg  hard  blows.  Such  contests  of  tongue  and  fist  went  on  con- 
tinually l)ctween  the  Devil  and  the  Vice;  but  in  many  cases  the 
former  carried  o&  his  victim  in  triumph  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance. 
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Thus  the  two  branches  of  our  drama  spran*^  from  one  and  tlie 
Bame  root.  A  MoraHty,  broken  in  two,  suppUes  the  elenieiiU  of 
both.  Its  serious  portions  form  the  groundwork  of  Kngliali 
tngedj;  its  lighter  scenes,  of  En^^ish  comedy.  But^  between 
tlie  Moralities  and  the  appearance  of  onr  earliest  Comedy,  came  the 
TnierludeB,  which  strongly  resembled  our  modern  Farce.  Of  these 
Juliu  Heywood  was  the  most  noted  writer.  He  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Heniy  VUL,  whose  idle  hours  he  often  amused  Avith  liia  mu&ic 
and  his  wit  The  GontrorenBial  spirit  of  the  Befonnation  age 
deeply  penetrated  the  nascent  dramiL  MoialitieB  and  IhteiladeB 
aboond,  which  are  juat  so  many  rockets,  charged  with  jest  and 
sneer  and  railing,  that  tiie  opposing  sides  launched  fiercely  at  each 
other  in  the  heat  of  the  religious  war. 

An  idea  of  the  Interludes  may  be  formed  from  a  single  spcci- 
mea  The  four  Fa  descnbes  in  doggerel  verse  a  contest  carried 
on  by  a  Pedlar,  a  Palmer,  a  Pardoner,  and  a  Toticary,  in  whidb 
each  character  tries  to  tell  tlic  greatest  lie.  On  they  go,  heaping 
up  the  most  outrageous  falsehoods  they  can  frame,  until  tbe 
chance  hit  of  the  Pardoner,  who  says  that  he  never  saw  a  woman 
out  of  temper,  strikes  the  others  dumb.  This  tremendous  bouncer 
nobody  can  beat,  so  the  Pardoner  wins  the  prizes 

The  Greek  and  Latin  drama,  with  the  refined  prc^ductions  of 
Italy  and  Spain,  had  much  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  our  English 
plays  into  a  perfect  shape. 

JicUph  McynUr  Doyzkr^  a  dramatic  picture  of  London  life^  writ* 
ten  before  1551,  by  Nicholas  UdaU,  is — so  &r  as  we  know — ^the 
first  English  comedy.  And  the  old  British  story  of  Ferrex  and 
Forrex^  dramatized  by  Sackville  and  Norton,  which  was  acted  in 
15  Gl  by  the  students  of  the  Inner  Temple,  is  considered  the 
earliest  tnigedy  in  the  language.  The  introduction  of  human 
characters,  instead  of  the  walking  aJlegpries  that  trod  the  Moral 
stage,  is  the  grand  distinctiye  feature  which  marks  the  rise  of  the 
true  English  drama.  There  is  something  in  the  very  words — » 
abstraction  and  allegory — to  make  men  yawn;  and  few  were 
deeply  moved  at  the  sufferings  or  triumphs  of  Justice  and  Peace. 
But  when  real  life  was  put  npon  the  stag9^ — ^when  mam  were  per- 
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petrated,  marriagea  managed,  sufferings  endured,  difficulties  over- 
come by  actors  wiio  bore  the  names  and  did  the  deeds  of  human 
flesh  and  blood, — a  new  interest  was  given  to  our  plays,  and  tlic 
aadieoce  wept  and  laughed  not  at  the  peifonnance^  but  vnth  tho 
perfonnetA. 

By  a  sudden  and  enormous  stride,  the  &iglish  drama  reached 

the  magiiiiicent  creatiuua  of  Sbakspere  in  a  few  years  after  the 
production  of  its  earliest  perfect  specimens.  Kot  half  a  century 
after  the  court  of  Hcniy  VIII.  had  been  amused  with  the  grotesque 
drolleries  of  John  Heywood,  Elisabeth  and  her  maids  of  honour 
assembled  to  laugh  at  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  old  Jack 
Falstaff,  and  to  tremble  iu  the  jihadow  u£  the  finest  tragedies 
the  English  stage  lias  ever  seen. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  Theatres  kept  pace  with 
the  wondexful  improvement  of  the  Drama.  To  form  a  true  idea  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  Elizabethan  plays  were  acted,  we 
must  carry  our  recollection  back  to  those  yellow-painted  wooden 
caravans,  that  travel  round  the  country  fairs,  and  supply  the  dc  • 
lighted  rustics,  in  exchange  for  their  pennies,  with  a  tragedy  full 
of  ghosts  and  murder,  and  thrilling  <with  sin^e  combats  between 
valiant  waniors  in  tin  armour,  who  fight  with  broadswords  made 
of  old  iron  hoops.  The  travelling  stage  was  often  set  up  in 
the  couit-jard  uf  aii  imi.  A  wooden  erection — little  better  than 
what  we  call  a  shed — there  sheltered  the  company  and  tlieir 
audience.  When  in  1576  the  first  licensed  theatre  was  opened 
at  Bhickf riars  in  Limdon,  it  was  merely  a  round  wooden  wall 
or  building,  endosing  a  space  open  to  the  aky.  The  stage, 
indeed,  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  thatch ;  but  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  house — as  in  modem  days  we  call  the  spectators — tiic 
sun  shone  and  the  rain  fell  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  rude  attempts  at  scenery  in  such  theatres  as  the  Bose  and 
the  Globe^  which  were  among  the  leading  London  houses,  make  us 
smfle,  who  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous  scenic  triumphs  of  Kean 
and  his  brother  managers.  Some  faded  tapestry,  or  poorly  daubed 
canvas  hung  round  the  timbers  of  the  stage,  at  the  back  of  which 
ran  a  £^ery — eight  or  ten  feet  high — to  hold  those  actors  who 
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might  be  mippOBed  to  speak  frmn  oasile  mils,  vrindows,  hi^ 

rocks,  or  other  lofty  places.    A  change  of  scene  was  denoted  by 
lianging  out  in  view  of  the  spectators  a  placard  with  the  name  of 
the  place — Padoa^  Athens^  or  Paris — ^painted  on  it   A  further 
■ketch  of  imagiimtioii  was  reqtnied  from  the  uaemUy»  nhm  the 
muml  of  ft  dingy  throne^  and  the  setiaog  down  of  a  rou^  table 
with  drinkiiig  Teesels,  wm  supposed  to  torn  a  palace  into  a 
tavern;  or  the  excliange  of  a  pasteboard  rock  for  a  tliorn  branch 
was  expected  to  delude  aU  into  the  belief  that  they  saw  no  longer 
a  pebbly  shore,  bat  a  leafy  forest    An  exquisitely  oomioal  illus- 
tntum  of  thia  scenic  poraiyniay  be  found  in  ^Midannimer  Night^a 
Dreamt^'  where  the  Athenian  tiadeamen  xeheane  a  play,  and  act 
it  before  Duke  Theseus.  Funny  as  it  seems,  the  picture  was  drawn 
from  the  realities  of  the  author's  day.   The  ]>hiy  of  "  I^ramus  and 
Thiabe"  requires  the  introduction  of  a  wall  upon  the  stage,  that  the 
loven  may  whisper  their  vows  through  a  chink  in  its  maaomy.  So 
Snoot  the  tmker  ia  daabed  with  plaater,  and  coming  on  the  atage^ 
annoonoea  to  the  audience  that  he  ia  to  be  considered  tiie  Wall; 
and  for  a  chink,  he  forma  a  circle  witii  tliumb  and  fingers,  through 
which  the  appointment  to  meet  at  Ninny's  tomb  is  made  by  the 
ardent  lovers.    Then  in  comes  one  with  a  lantem,  a  tkom  bush, 
and  a  dog^  who  calls  himself  the  Man  in  the  moon,  and  proceeds 
to  light  the  midnight  aoena   An  nnbelieviiig  aifcic^  who  aita 
among  the  onlookers,  suggests  that  the  man,  the  bush,  and  the 
dog  feiiould  get  into  the  lantern,  since  the  appearance  of  the  j\]aii 
in  the  moon,  carrying  the  moon  in  which  he  lived,  was  likely  to 
cause  aome  ccmfiision  of  ideas.   The  notion  of  Wall  and  Moon- 
aiune  annonncSng  ihmx  reapeetlTe  ohaiaetera  to  the  audience,  i%  no 
doubt>  a  bit  of  Shakspere^a  natiye  humonr)  bat  every  day  that  our 
great  dramatist  acted  in  the  Globe  he  s;x\v  as  sorry  make^ihifts  for 
scenery  as  the  lime-daubed  tinker  who  acted  Wall,  and  the  dim 
tallow  candle,  in  sore  need  of  anuffing^that  sputtered  in  the  lantern 
of  Hoonahine. 

At  one  o'clock — on  Sondaya  especially,  bat  also  on  other  daya 
— ^the  play-honae  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  roof,  annonndng  that 

the  performance  waa  going  to  begin ;  aud  tiiere  it  lluttered  till  thu 
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play  was  over.  Plauuds  liad  aiieaay  told  tlie  public  wliat  was  to 
Lc  the  peifonnance  of  the  day.  The  audience  consisted  of  two 
elates;  the  groundlings,  or  lower  orders,  who  paid  a  kifle  isxt  ad- 
xoissum  to  the  pit ;  and  the  ffaUaiU$f  who  paid  sizpenee  apieea 
for  stools  npon  the  rash-strewn  stage,  where  th^  sat  in  two  rows 
smoking,  and  showing  off  their  ruffs  and  doublets,  while  the  actors 
played  between  them.  The  circle  of  the  pit  resounded  with  oatlia 
and  quarrelling,  mingled  with  the  clatter  of  ale  pots  and  the  noise 
of  caid-plajing.  Nor  did  the  oeeapanta  of  the  fuU-dreae  stools 
show  better  brseding  tiun  the  tmwashed  gronndtinffl.  Mobi^ 
tobaooo  smoke,  and  l^e  lieayy  fbmes  of  ale,  formed  &6  main  parti 
of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  our  noblest  plays  were  tsshered  into 
fame.  When  the  trumpets  had  sounded,  a  figure  in  a  long  black 
velyet  cloak  came  forwaid  to  recite  the  prologae.  Then  the  play 
began;  and^  if  its  earij  scenes  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  a  storm  of  noises  arose;  hisses,  yells,  cat^salls,  eoek- 
crowing,  whistling  drowned  tlie  actors'  voices,  and  .stopped  the 
progress  of  the  play.  In  short-,  Elizabeth's  loyal  subjects  used 
or  abused  their  lungs  just  as  vigorously  as  those  of  Queen  Victoria 
can  do  in  Padiament^  and  out  of  it  as  well  The  actors— attired 
in  the  costume  of  their  own  day—played  in  masks  and  wigs;  and 
the  female  parts — ^the  Violas,  the  Portias,  the  Rosalinds — ^were 
hilcd  by  boys,  or  smooth-faced  young  men,  in  women's  dress.  All 
was  over  l)y  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  then  the  audience  went  home 
to  an  early  supper. 

The  playets— of  whom  Shakspere  was  one--held  no  very  ex* 
alted  place  in  the  society  of  the  day.  The  Tery  fionifiar  way  in 
which  their  Christian  names  have  come  down  to  us — as  Wilt  and 
Jkn — shows  that  they  were  lightly  esteemed  by  the  courtim 
and  nobles;  looked  upon,  if  not  exactly  as  menial  servant in 
liyery,  yet  as  something  not  fm  above  the  jester  who  shook  bia 
cap  and  bdls  at  the  sapper  tables  of  the  great  They  were  fonned 
into  companies  generally  under  the  patronage  uf  some  nobleman, 
at  whose  parties  they  acted  in  presence  of  the  guests.  Neither 
their  acting  nor  their  play-writing — ^thoy  nearly  all  held  the 
dramatists  pen*-4id  so  much  for  the  more  prosperous  players  as 
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their  shares  iii  tlic  Globe,  or  sonic  other  of  the  Ix)iidoa  theatres 
Til©  sum  which  managers  paid  before  1600  for  a  new  play,  never 
exceeded  £8  or  XIO ;  when,  a  littlo  later,  the  number  of  theatres 
increased,  the  price  rose  to  £20  or  £25,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
second  day  became  the  author's  perquisite.  A  few  stray  shillings 
might  be  also  made  by  writing  prologues  to  new  pieces.  It  was 
the  pennies  of  the  groundlings,  and  the  sixpences  of  the  gallants, 
not  the  sale  of  his  splendid  dramas,  that  enabled  Shakspere  to  buy 
his  house  at  Stratford,  and  retire  a  rich  man  to  die  in  his  native 
town.  Many  a  miiversity  man,  however,  like  Jonson  and  Chapman, 
earned  Ms  manchets  and  Ms  sack,  Ms  steaks  and  ale,  by  acting 
and  writing  for  the  stage.  The  two  occupations  were  nearly  al- 
ways united ;  and  the  wiser  brethren  of  the  buskin  and  the  sock 
added,  as  Shakspere  did,  a  third  and  more  fhutful  source  of  in- 
come, ]  y  investing  their  early  gains  in  theatre  shares.  Shakspere 
acted  at  the  Globe,  wrote  for  the  Globe,  and  pocketed  so  niucli  of 
the  money  taken  at  the  doors  of  the  Globe.  A  seiiaible  and  pru- 
dent man  was  tMs  glorious  dramatist,  utterly  unsympathizing  with 
the  ridiculous  notion,  hardly  yet  extdnct^  that  a  real  poet  must  of 
necessity  be  a  reckless,  improvident  fooL 
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BOMB  A80EAM. 

BoiM  15U  AJX  ..M  U68 


Ascham's  fame. 
Birth  and  education. 
ToxopMhyL 


In  Gcrmnny. 
Mary  's  reign. 
The  jmpU-q^Maa* 


TitlvJ8  of  Ilia  books 
Flan  of  the  Toxc^hilus. 
Hm  Schdiil<4Biitef*. 


BoosR  Aboham,  an  eminent  teacher  bb  well  w  a  great  writer,  ban 
thus  won  doable  fime  as  a  man  ct  letten.  He  acted  as  dasskal 
tatmr  to  Qaeen  EHsabeliiy  whose  fbndness  for  Mm  was  very  great; 

and  lie  left  beliind  liim  two  worka,  vviiicli  rank  liiglx  among  our 
English  classics. 

At  Kirby  Wiake^  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkshire^  he  was  bom 
In  1516,  the  son  of  sn  honest  yeoman  who  acted  as  steward  to  the 
Scfoopes.  A  oertain  1%  Anthony  Wlngfieldy  noticing  the  studioQS 
boy,  took  Mm  among  ln.6  uwu  isons,  gave  Lim  a  good  education, 
and  in  1530  sent  him  to  St,  John's  at  Cambridge.  To  the 
study  of  Greek — which  was  just  then  taking  root  in  our  universi- 
ties— the  yoQiig  stodent  appUed  himself  with  each  aidooTi  that  he 
was  soon  qualified  to  read  Greek  lectures  to  his  younger  associates. 
In  1534  he  took  6.A.,  uid  M.A.  in  1536.  And  then  he  en- 
tered on  the  life  of  a  teacher,  for  which  he  was  remarkably  well 
qualihed.  When  Cheke  resigned  in  1544,  he  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  honomable  office  of  University  Orator. 

One  year  later,  his  finrfi  great  book,  TaxopkUus,  was  pnUished.  j 
This  work  won  for  him  the  kind  wishes  and  cordial  snp-  j 
1545    port  of  troopii  of  friends,  besides  tlie  notice  of  Iviiig  I 
A.D.     Heniy,  who  granted  the  writ^  a  pension  oi  XIO  a  I 
year.  ^ 

Aacham  was  shortly  afterwards  dioaen  to  act  as  priyate  tutor  | 
to  the  Pnncess  Elisabeth.  It  was  a  fortunate  choice  for  both  the  : 
royal  giil  and  the  Cambridge  man.    Fortunate  for  her,  becaoae 
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her  fine  intellect  wis  intrusted  to  the  culture  of  one  who  knew 
his  profesaloii  andlcnred  it  well;  fortunate  for  him,  becanae  dixriqg 
two  happy  years  (1548-4^0)  lie  enjoyed  the  delight  of  teaching 

one  wlio  loved  to  learn,  and  in  after  days  lie  found,  in  liia  sub- 
missive and  hard-working  pupil,  a  royal  mistress,  who  loYed  and 
honoured  her  Greek  master  to  the  last. 

The  last  three  years  of  King  Edward's  reign  (1650-d3)  Ascham 
spent  in  Gennan^  acting  as  secretary  to  Sir  Bichard  Moiyaine, 
who  was  English  ambassador  at  the  Imperial  Court  His  ex> 
periences  of  German  Hfe  are  embodied  in  a  ^voik  on  that  countiy 
and  court  During  these  three  years  of  absence  his  fiends  at 
home  were  endeaTOiuiog  to  do  him  good.  His  pemskn,  which 
had  ceased  at  the  death  of  Hemiy  VIIL,  was  restored,  and  he  re* 
oeored  in  addition  the  important  office  of  Latin  Secretaiy  to  the 
king. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  a  cloud  seemed  to  hang 
over  the  fortunes  of  the  scholar,  who  was  a  keen  Protestant.  But 
the  shadows  passed  Bishop  Qardiner  was  induced  to  look  kindly 
on  him,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  book  ^  Tozophilii%**  his  pendcm 
was  doubled,  and  his  appointment  as  Latin  Secretary  was  renewed 
Nor  was  his  college  standing  altered,  for  he  still  held  Ms  fellow- 
ship, and  still  wore  the  honours  of  Public  Orator. 

Under  the  sceptre  of  Eliaabeih  his  life  was  a  smooth  and  qniet 
atreaoL  But  it  was  &st  gliding  to  .its  rest  Her  mi^esly  read 
Greek  and  Latin  with  her  honoured  tutor  for  some  hoars  ahnost 
every  morning,  and  in  the  evening  they  often  played  at*  tables  or 
shovel-board  together.  At  last  the  studies,  that  he  loved  so  weD, 
proved  too  much  for  the  scholar^s  weakened  frame,  A  feverish- 
nesSy  which  preyented  him  from  afternoon  study  and  broke  his 
night^s  rest^  had  long  hnng  about  him.  Anzions  to  finish  by  New 
Tear's  day  1569  a  poem,  wliicli  iic  was  writing  in  honour  of  his 
rojml  pupil,  he  began  to  work  at  night.  Agiw  seized  him,  and  in 
a  week  laid  him  on  his  death-bed  (December  30, 1568).  So  old  Boger 
Ascham  died,  as  many  of  his  life's  best  hours  had  been  spent^  in 
the  service  of  his  pupil-queen.  When  she  heard  that  the  Und 
heart  was  stall  in  death,  whose  warmest  pulses  had  throbbed  for 
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her,  ahe  oried  out^  ''I  would  nUiber  hm  tJuovm  ten  thoneand 
pounds  into  tiie  eea  than  hsre  loet  my  AaohBm/* 

The  titles  of  Ascham^s  tlircu  chief  books  arc  here  given  in  foil, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  writers  of  this  time  named 
their  worka.  We  have^  1.  "  Toxophilus,  the  Scheie  or  Partitions 
of  Shootinge^  oontayned  in  IL  Bookes.  Written  by  Roger  Aachani, 
1544,  and  now  newly  perased.  Heaaaont  for  all  Gentlemen  and 
Yeomen  of  Englande,  for  tlieyr  pastime  to  reade,  and  profitable 
for  theyr  use  to  followe  both  in  Warrc  and  Peace."  2.  "  AHeport 
and  Discourse,  written  by  Koger  Aschain,  of  the  Afiaires  and 
State  of  Qermany,  tfnd  of  the  £mperor  Charles  his  Conri^  during 
certain  years  while  the  sayd  Boger  was  there.**  3.  ^  The  Schoie- 
Master  ;  or  Hwn  and  Perfite  Way  of  teadiing  Children  to  Under- 
stand, Write,  and  Spcake  the  Latin  Tongue,  but  specially  purposed 
for  the  private  bringing  up  of  Youth  in  Jeutlemenand  Noblemen's 
Houses.'* 

The  TosK^Uui  is,  in  many  thingisi,  a  sensible  and  pleasant 

book  on  archeiy,  cast  into  tlie  form  of  a  dialogue,  between  a  loyev 
of  study  (Philologus),  and  a  lover  of  archery  (Toxophilus).  But, 
while  it  very  properly  insists  on  the  use  of  out-door  recreation  to 
'  the  studious  man,  it  gives  an  undue  prominence  to  the  pastime 
whose  name  it  beais,  and  neediessiy  undervalues  some  fine  old 
English  athletic  sports.  The  language  of  the  book-^in  the  pre- 
face he  half  apologizes  for  not  ^Y^iu^lg  it  in  Latin — is  good  honest 
English  prose,  pretending  to  no  great  el^ance,  but  full  of  idio- 
matic strength. 

Asoham's  greatest  work  is  The  SchoolnuuUTf  which  was  not 
piuUished  until  after  the  author*s  death.   It  is  noted  as  bong  the 

first  important  work  on  Education  in  our  literature.  The  idea  of  the 
book  sprang  from  a  discussic  ii  iit  Ceril's  dinner-table  at  Windsor. 
Some  of  the  Eton  boys  having  run  away  from  school  to  escape  a 
flogging,  the  conTersatum  turned  upon  this  bit  of  local  news;  and 
Aflcham  spoke  out  his  mind.  On  the  encouragement  of  Saekville, 
who  sat  by,  he  committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  so  the  book 
began.  The  first  section  of  the  work  condemns  severity  in  the 
treatment  of  the  young,  while  the  second  develops  a  new  way  of 
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toching  lAtixi,  iviihoat  putting  the  pupils  through  the  prepam* 
toiy  dnidgery  of  masteiing  the  details  of  the  graminar. 
Aaaham's  work  on  Oermany  gires,  besides  much  political  in- 

formation,  some  curious  pictures  of  the  Emperor  and  hia  courts 
which  axe  valuable  as  being  sketched  by  an  eje-witness, 

EXTRACT  FROM  "THE  SCHOOUIASTER"  OF  ASCBAAC 

Bdbre  I  went  into  Gennany,  I  came  to  Bioadgate  in  Lrioettenhiie^  to  take 
m  y  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  J ane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exoeediog  mnoh  bdiolden. 
Her  parentoy  the  duke  and  duchess,  with  .ill  the  household^  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  fonnd  her  in  her  chamber  reading 
Phoedon  Flatonia  in  Greek,  and  that  with  aa  much  doliglit  as  some  gentle* 
men  would  read  a  raeiry  tale  in  Bocace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done, 
with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  ahe  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park] 
Smiling;  she  ansTrered  me:  **I  wiss,  all  tlicir  sport  in  iLo  park  is  but  a  shadow 
to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  iu  Plato.  Alas !  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what 
troe  pleasure  meant.*'  "  And  how  came  you,  madam,"  quoth  I,  "to  this  deep 
kMwledge  of  ploaiarel  And  what  did  chiefly  allnre  yon  unto  it,  lefiiimnol 
many  women,  bnt  yeiy  few  men,  have  attained  therennto  1 "  ''I  will  tell  yon," 
qnoilL  she,  and  tell  yon  a  tnith  which,  perchance,  ye  will  rnarrel  at*  One  of  the 
gieateat  henefita  that  ever  God  gave  me,  ia,  that  he  sent  me  eo  aharp  and  Mfveie 
pareataik  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  preaence  either  of 
father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  he 
merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  playin;,',  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it, 
as  it  were  in  snch  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 
the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  8harf)ly  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea,  presently, 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  otlier  ways  whlcli  I  will  not  name 
for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  bo  withuut  lueaiiure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself 
in  hell,  tiU  tSme  eome  that  I  must  go  to  Air.  Ehner;  who  teaoheth  me  lo 
gently,  ao  pleaaantly,  with  endi  &!r  aUnrementa  to  leaning  that  I  think  all 
the  time  n^ing^  wldlea  lam  with  hua.". 
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OHAPTEE  III. 


OEOBGE  BUCHAKAir. 


Bled  1582  JLD. 


The  ScottiAh  VirgU. 
flli«diiMt]mL 
Offends  the  monkii 
Eoxd«MUL 


Colmbra. 

TMndalwflM  VMlm 

Tutor  to  MafjHii  J« 


The  realms. 


La&t  ilajs  and  deatb. 
HlifeiMrjr  flif  SfloCUmd* 


GjfiO£QJi  Buchanan  has  been  styled  the  ScoUaah  Yiigil  hem  the 
elegance  of  hie  lAtin  vene^  in  which  among  modena  he  stande 
QnriTaUed^  at  least  by  any  writer  of  Britiali  UtOl   Nor  la  Ida 

Latin  prose  much  inferior  in  yigour  and  in  flow. 

Bom  in  Dumbarton s biro  in  1506,  lie  passed,  after  a  poor  and 
struggling  boyhood,  to  the  Umversity  of  Paris,  where  he  was  sup- 
pofted  by  the  kindness  of  his  nncle,  James  Heriot  Bat  in  leas  than 
two  yeara  the  death  of  this  good  Mend  flnng  him  upon  the  worid, 
idck  and  poor.   Betnming  to  Scotland,  lie  jdned  a  Scotiash  amy 

tliat  was  marcliiiig  into  Euglaiid;  but  tlie  hardships  of  a  soldier's 
life  once  more  laid  })im  on  a  sick-bed.  When  restored  to  iiealth, 
he  went  to  college  at  St.  Andrews,  graduated  ther^  and  went 
again  to  Erance,  where  be  completed  his  academic  cooise  atPadsL 
Abont  the  age  of  twenty-three  be  was  ehosen  profeaaar  in  tiie 
College  of  St  Barbe,  and  then  began  his  teaching  life. 

Having  acted  for  five  years  as  tutor  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  who  lodged  near  St  Barbe,  Buchanan  returned  with  his 
pnpil  to  his  native  land.  His  growing  reputation  as  a  teacher 
won  for  bim  the  notice  of  James  wbo  intmsted  one  of  his 
own  natural  sons  to  bis  care.  This  office  he  contimied  to  fill 
until  his  poetic  satires  upon  the  vices  of  the  friars,  especially  the 
potin  called  Franciscaiuis^  drew  ujioii  him  the  fiery  wrath  of  the 
clergy.  Charged  with  holding  the  Lutheran  heresy — he  really 
bad  caught  tbe  flame  in  Paris — ^he  was  arrested;  and  bat  for 
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his  Incky  escape  through  9>  window,  while  his  keepers 

were  asleep,  the  name  of  Buchanan  might  now  be  read  1639 

with  thoee  of  Hanulton  and  Wishait  upon  the  and-  ask 

stone  obelisk  at  St  Andrews. 

Before  the  yea.r  closed,  we  find  hun  teaciiing  Latin  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Guienne  at  Bordeaux.  While  there  he  made  the  acquaint- 
anoe  of  the  Scaligers,  fatiier  and  son,  who  lived  at  Agen,  Here^ 
too,  he  wrote  four  tragedies.  After  some  changes  €i  fbrtone  in 
France,  Buchanan  went  to  fill  a  chair  in  the  newly  established 
College  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal,  on  the  iiivitatioii  of  his  friend 
Qovea^  who  had  been  appointed  PrincipaL  Here  he  was  assailed, 
after  a  short  interval  of  peace,  by  the  revengefiil  monks,  who  had 
nererfoigiven  the  poems,  in  which  he  had  heaped  ridicule  on  their 
order.  The  fearfbl  machineiyof  the  Inquisition  was  now  in  Mi  work, 
and  Buclianau  was  in  considerable  danger  of  his  life.  But  after  the 
delay  of  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  sentenced  to  conhncment  in  a 
monastery,  where  he  was  to  be  schooled  by  the  monks  into  better 
behaviour  and  sounds  views.  It  is  said,  but  without  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  that  these  monks  gave  George,  as  a  puniahment,  the 
task  of  translating  the  Pc>aliiis  into  Latin  verse.  He  certainly 
began  in  that  quiet  Portu,giiese  cloister  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
which  has  made  his  name  so  great;  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  thus  beguile  the  lagging  hours  of  a  captive's  lifei 
We  can  ftncy  the  keen  pleasure  with  which  his  eye  would  brighten, 
when  the  dull  homilies  of  the  monks  were  done  for  the  day,  and 
he  found  himself  among  his  well-thumbed  books  in  some  seques- 
tered nook,  where,  ^\  ith  tlic  vine  leaves  tapping  at  the  open  grat- 
ings and  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  assure  sky  seen  beyond  their  tender 
green,  he  loved  to  sit  writing  his  great  work.  Upon  his  release, 
finding  his  chances  of  promotion  in  Portugal  very  doubtful,  he 
Railed  to  England,  whence  after  some  time  he  passed  to  France. 
We  hnd  him  soon  in  Italy,  teaching  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Brissac, 
a  great  French  soldier,  by  whom  he  was  treated  vnih  respectful 
kindness.  The  termination  of  this  engagement^  which  lasted  for 
five  years,  marks  the  close  of  Buchanan's  Continental  life. 

The  return  of  Buchanan  to  Im  native  land,  which  was  then 
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coTiYulsed  mtk  the  tliroes  of  tha  Btifbrmatioxiy  took  place  sliortly 
before  the  year  1562.  His  fiune  as  a  teaoihfir  hid  cmaed  the 
StiaitB  of  Dover  before  him;  and  be  was  bonouiecli  in  apite  of  bis 
Protestant  principles,  with  the  office  of  classical  tator  to  Queen 

Mary,  vvlio  read  a  i^assage  of  Livy  with  him  every  day  after 
dinner.  In  15G4  ho  received  from  IiIb  royal  mlBtress  and  pupil,  in 
recognition  of  bis  literaiy  merit,  the  temporalities  of  Groasragnel 
Abbey,  wbidi  were  worth  £600  a  year  in  Scottisb  mon^.  The 
Ead  of  Murray,  who  was  then  the  leading  man  in  Seotiand,  took 
special  notice  of  this  great  scholar,  aud  made  liim,  about  1566, 
Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College  at  St  Andrews.  The  terrible 
murder  of  Damley,  and  the  infamous  marriage  of  Mary  with 
Bothwel],  soon  split  Scotland  into  rival  fiActionB.   Bucbanan,  aid* 

ing  with  the  Begent  Murray,  undertook  the  tuition  of 
1670    the  young  king,  James  VI.;  into  whom,  according  to  the 
A.D.     fashion  of  those  days — and  later  days,  too,  not  far  from 

our  own — ^he  whipped  so  much  Greek  and  Latin,  that  the 
thick-speakings  fthiLmMmg^  unwashed  pedant  acquired  the  name  of 
the  British  Solomon.''  There  is  more  than  a  spice  of  irony  in 
the  appellation ;  though,  doubtless,  many  a  servile  courtier,  with 
a  flit  living  or  an  easy  place  in  his  eye,  used  it  in  another  sensa 
Bitter  and  stem  words  flowed  from  Buchanan's  pen  against  the 
royal  girl^  once  bis  pupil,  who  bad  so  fearfully  sullied  the  crown 
she  wore^  and  so  recklessly  outraged  her  people's  love.  The  Latin 
work,  DdecHo  Marim  BegvuoB,  is  a  fierce  exposure  of  her  giiilt  and 
shame.  Eiglit  years  later,  in  1579,  followed  a  masterly  political 
work,  De  Jure  Megni^  mAintAin^ng  the  right  of  the  people  to 
control  their  rulers. 

The  last  days  of  this  great  Scotsman  were  passed  quietly, 
althougb  bis  pupil  James  did  not  look  so  kindly  otf  him  after  the 
publication  of  his  republican  book  in  1579.  He  wrote  a  yearly 
letter,  transmitted  by  the  wine-ships  that  traded  from  Leith  to 
Bordeaux,  to  his  old  fidend  and  colleague,  Tinetua  He  penned  a 
modest  account  of  bis  own  life;  and  he  completed  bis  second 
gi  eat  work,  The  Hiriory  o/ScotiUmi  on  whidi  be  bad  been  engaged 
for  twenty  years. 
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Jn  loB  8eTent7-807en1ih  year  he  breathed  his  last,  so  poor  tiiafc 
his  body  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  of  Edinbnrgh. 

His  "  History  of  Scotland  "  was  then  passing  tliroiigh  the  pre???. 
It  is  written  in  I^atin,  which  many  writers  prefer  to  that  of  Livy, 
and  consider  equal  to  that  of  SaUust  The  record  of  events  is 
brought  down  to  the  year  1572,  and  occupies  twenly  books,  into 
whidi  the  whole  work  is  divided.  Buchanan  adopts  that  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  historian^;,  by  which  they  put  fictitious  si)ccches 
into  the  mouths  of  their  leading  characters.  This,  however  well 
adapted  for  displaying  the  historian's  skill  in  composition,  takes 
from  the  truthfulness,  which  should  be  the  pervading  and  govern- 
ing quality  of  all  history. 

In  his  magnificent  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  he  has  used 
twenty-nine  different  metres.  The  translation  is  freely  executed, 
80  that  it  frequently  becomes  a  paraphrase  rather  than  an  exact 
rendenog.  The  lOith  and  137th  Bsalms  are  considered  the  gems 
of  this  master-piece  of  elegant  scholarship  and  poetic  fire. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Buchanan,  it  may  suftlce 
to  name  two, — the  MpUliolamium^  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Queen  Mary's  first  maniage;  and  a  poem  composed  on  the  occasion 
(tf  James  the  Sixth's  birth.  Both  are  in  Latin,  and  both  contain 
passages  of  excelling  sweetness.  A  tract,  called  Tlie  ChamoeUon, 
satirizing  Secretary  Maitland,  affords  a  scanty  specimen,  but  quite 
enough  too,  of  the  rugged  Scotch,  in  which  this  Scottish  Virgil 
transacted  his  daily  business. 

A  physician  to  Charles  L,  bom  in  1587  at  Aberdeen,  by  name 
Arthur  Johnston,  much  of  whose  life  was  also  spent  abroad,  wrote 
a  complete  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  in  elegiacs,  which  IlaUam 
values  almost  as  highly  as  tlie  version  of  Buchanan. 
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OHAFTER  IV. 

SIB  PHILIP  snxnr. 

Son  1654  A.B.  IXad  1586  JU>. 


The  boy  FhUip. 
On  the  Oontlaent 
Appearanee  and 

The  Arcadia. 

The  Defense  of  rocsie. 


Ti  ics  for  Flosbinj^ 
Sklfmldi  neir  ZntpIieiL 

Other  wotks. 
Illustrative  extract 


VYaiLB  Elizabeth  in  tlie  first  year  of  her  glorious  reign  was 
receiving  tlie  congratulations  of  a  rejoiciug  laud,  a  boy,  not  yet 
five  years  old,  was  piacking  daiaies  and  chasing  butterflies  on  the 
green  lawns  of  Penshnrst  in  Kentshire.  It  was  Philip  Sidney, 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  Mary  Dudley,  who  was  sister  to  the 
magnificent  Leicester,  soon  to  be  prime  favourite  of  tlie  Queen. 

l*liiiip,  born  iu  1554,  went  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  and  passed 
thence  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  he  won  a  scholar's  nama 
Having  spent  three  years  in  Continental  tniTe],  daring  which  he 
saw  Paris  drenched  in  the  blood  of  Hugtienots,  and  himself  nar« 
rowly  escaped  death  on  the  fearful  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
returned  iu  Ms  twenty-first  year  to  England,  a  polished  and 
accomplished  man. 

His  dibui  at  court  was  an  instant  and  decided  success.  No 
doubt  his  tmde,  Leicester,  then  in  the  full  blaze  of  royal  favour, 
had  much  to  do  with  this;  but  Sidney  had  personal  quaUtics 
which  won  for  him  the  smiles  of  all  His  huely-cut  Anglo-Nor- 
man iace,  his  faint  moustache,  his  soft  blue  eyes,  and  flowing  amber 
haur,  were  enough  to  make  him  the  darling  of  the  women;  while  his 
skill  in  horsemanship,  fencing,  and  manly  games,  gsuned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  the  men.  Higher  than  these  outward  and  acci- 
dental graces  must  we  rank  the  intellect  and  scholarship  which 
stamped  him  as  one  of  England's  greatest  sons;  and  higher  still, 
that  gentle  heart,  whose  pulses,  fdways  hxunan,  never  throbbed 
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inore  kindly  than  when,  on  the  field  of  his  death,  he  turned  the 
ecxding  dnraght  &om  his  own  blackened  lipe  to  slake  the  dying 
iliinii  of  a  bleeding  addier,  past  wbom  he  was  eamecL 

Yet  this  brilliance  was  not  without  its  clouds.  At  tennis  one 
day  he  quarrelled  with  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  playing-ground.  This  {Sidney  refosed  to  do;  upon  which 
Oxford^  losing  temper,  called  him  a  pQl^y.  Voices  me  high, 
and  a  duel  was  impending,  when  EUzabeth  interfered  and  took  Bid- ' 
ney  to  task  for  not  paying  dne  respect  to  Ms  snperiorB.  I%ilip*s 
haughty  bpirit  could  not  bear  the  rebuke,  and  he  T^dthdrow  from 
court  Far  from  the  glittering  whirl,  sheltered  amid  the  oaks  of 
Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pembroke,  he  wrote  a  roman- 
tic fietum,  which  he  called  Z%e  Oounim  of  FembrM^  AroadicL 
Written  merely  to  amuse  his  leisme  homn,  it  was  never  finished, 
and  Avas  not  given  to  the  wuild  till  its  gifted  young  writer  had  been 
four  years  dead.  The  censures,  which  Horace  Walpole  and  othei  ti 
liaye  passed  upon  this  work,  are  quite  unmerited.  No  book  has 
been  more  knocked  about  by  certain  critics;  bat  its  popularity  in 
the  days  of  Shakspere  and  the  later  times  of  the  Oavaliers,  with 
wliuiu  it  was  all  the  fashion,  affords  sullicicut  proof  that  it  is  a 
work  of  remarkable  merit.  We,  who  read  Scott  and  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  cannot,  certainly,  relish  the  ''Arcadia'^  as  Elizabeth's 
maids  of  honour  relished  it;  bat  all  who  look  into  its  pages  most 
be  struck  with  its  rich  fancy  and  its  Rowing  pictorea.  It  is  not 
a  pastoral,  as  the  misnomer  ^Arcadia,"  borrowed  from  Sennas* 
zaro,  seems  to  imply.  There  are  indeed  in  this  book  sheplioids, 
who  dance  and  sing  occasionally;  but  the  life  of  a  knight  and 
coartiep-HRLch  as  Sidney's  own — ^has  clearly  supplied  the  thoughts 
and  scenery  ol  the  work. 

But  thff  book  on  whieh  Sidney's  reputation  as  an  Eo^h  dassio 
writer  rests,  is  rather  his  Defense  of  Pocsie,  a  short  treatise, 
written  in  1581,  to  combat  certain  opinions  of  the  Elizabethan 
Puritans^  who  would  fain,  in  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  ^eal, 
have  swept  away  the  brightest  blossoms  of  our  literature^  along  with 
pietures,  statues  olidays,  wedding-ringB,  and  other  pleasant  things. 

A  favourite  of  Elizabeth,  who  called  him  the  "jewel  of  her 
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domiiiioiiB/'  He  waa  looked  coldly  on  by  the  Cecals,  whose  policy 
it  WBB  to  keep  down  men  of  rising  talent    He  had  to  struggle 

long  against  this  ;lvli  iuu  before  he  gained  the  governorship  of 
ilusliiug.  When  this  dear  wish  of  his  heart  was  at  first  refused, 
he  was  so  angry  that  he  resolved  to  join  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expe- 
ditioni  just  then  equipping  for  the  West  Indian  seas.  Nothing 
but  a  determined  message  from  the  Queen,  whose  messages  were 
not  lightly  to  be  disregarded,  could  turn  him  from  this  step.  It 
is  said  that  about  the  same  time  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
crown  of  Poland,  but  here  again  Elizabeth  interfered. 

The  bright  life  had  a  sad  and  speedy  dose.  Holland,  then 
bleeding  at  eyery  pore  in  defence  of  her  freedom  and  her  £utliy  had 
sought  the  help  of  l^ngkuid,  ceding  in  return  certain  towns,  of 
which  Flushing  was  one.  Of  this  seaport  Sidney  became  governor 
in  1585.  In  the  following  year  his  uncle,  Leicester,  laid  siege  to 
Zutphen  (Southfen),  a  city  on  the  Yssel,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Bhine.  A  store  of  food,  under  the  escort  of  some  thousand  troops, 
being  despatched  by  Parma,  tlic  Spanish  general,  for  the  relief  of 
the  place,  Leicester  resolved  to  intercept  the  supply;  and  rashly 
judging  one  English  spear  to  be  worth  a  dozen  Spanish,  he  sent 
only  a  few  hundred  men  on  this  perilous  service.  It  was  one  of 
those  glorious  blunders,  of  which  our  military  history  is  fulL 
Sidney  was  a  volunteer,  and  as  they  rode  on  a  clnlly  October 
morni!\g  to  the  fatal  field,  about  a  mile  from  Zutphen,  the  gallant 
feUow,  meeting  an  old  general  too  lightly  equipped  for  battle, 
gave  him  all  his  armour  except  the  breastphite.  Thus  his  kind- 
ness killed  him;  for  in  the  last  charge  a  musket-ball  smashed 
his  left  thigh-bone  to  pieces,  three  inches  above  the  knee.  A3  he 
passed  along  to  the  rear,  the  incident  occnrred  which 
1686  has  been  already  noticed.  Carried  to  Arnheim,  he  lay  a 
MJK  few  daya^  when  mortification  set  in,  and  he  died.  His 
last  hours  were  spent  In  serious  condensation  upon  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  in  sending  kind  wishes  and  keepsakes  to  his 
friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

Besides  the  Arcadia"  and  the  Defense  of  Poesie,"  Sidney 
ineote  many  beautiful  Bonnets^  and  in  15S4  repliedy  with  perhaps 
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ikKMre  vigom  thiui  prndence,  to  a  work  callfid  ^^Lmester's  Chnn- 

liioiLweiiltL,"  impugning  tiie  ciiaractur  of  Ms  uncle. 

A,  STAG  nxmr. 

They  came  to  the  side  of  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were  in  couples,  btayiug 
tiieir  waSog,  hnt  vikli  a  irblmug  aooent  emTing  liberty ;  many  of  thenk  in,  eolonr 
and  mnla  m>  TmnuMag,  fhat  it  shewed  they  were  of  one  kind*  The  Jrantemeii 
Iiandflomely  ettixed  in  fhetr  green  Hveriee,  as  tiieni^  ^bay  were  ehildien  of  enia- 

mer,  with  staTes  in  their  hands  to  beat  the  guiUleBBeartihjWlien  tliehoands  were 
at  a  fault;  and  with  hovne  about  their  necks,  to  sound  an  alarm  upon  a  silly 
fugitive  :  the  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere  long  tlie  stag  thought  it 
better  to  trust  to  the  nirablcness  of  his  feet  than  to  the  slender  fortification  of  his 
lodging;  but  even  his  feet  betrayed  hira;  for,  howsoever  they  went,  they  them- 
selves uttered  themselves  to  tlic  scent  of  tlieir  enemies,  who,  one  taking  it  of 
another,  and  sometimes  believing  tiie  wind's  advertisements,  sometimcii  the  view 
of-^fthi^&ithfttl  counsellors— the  huntsmen,  with  open  mouths,  then  denounced 
war^  when  tlie  war  was  already  begun.  Tlieir  oiylMlageoBipesed  of  so  well-sorted 
moQihs  thai  aaj  man  woald  peneiTO  thei^  some  Idnd  of  proportion,  bat  the 
aUllbl  woodmen  did  find  a  masic.  Then  delight  and  rarie^  of  opinion  drew  the 
horsemen  sundry  ways,  yet  cheering  their  hounds  with  voice  and  horn,  kepk 
BtiU  as  it  were  together.  The  wood  seemed  to  conspire  with  them  against  his  own 
citizens,  dispersicg  tlieir  noise  through  all  his  quarters;  and  even  the  nymph 
Boho  left  to  bewail  the  loss  of  Narcissus,  and  became  a  hunter.  But  the  *t-a«» 
was  in  the  end  so  hotly  pursued,  that,  leaving  his  flight,  ho  was  driven  to  make 
courage  of  despair;  and  so  turning  his  head,  made  the  hounds,  v/ith  change  of 
bx>€cch,  to  testily  that  he  was  at  a  bay  :  as  if  fiom  hut  pursuit  of  their  enemy, 
they  were  sadden^  oome  to  a  parley* 
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nUih  and  cdncatioD. 
In  Uio  nortlu 

Hm  81wpliMfd*t  CUendar. 

The  loss  of  a  fHentf. 
Qoes  to  Ireland. 
KilRolman  Caatle. 


The  Ffterie  Qaeene. 
BetamloUaad. 
Public  offloofc 


Marrlape. 
Misery  and  death. 


Ralclfih'8  visit 


Pastorals. 

Prose  work. 
I  lUusiratiTe  extract 


Chief  woii:*. 

Plan  of  the  Faerie  Qaecse. 
ItiitytoMiailMak 


When  Chaucer  diid,  the  lamp  of  English  poetry  grew  dim,  shin- 
ing for  many  years  only  with  faint,  uncertain  gleams.  A  iiaze  of 
civil  blood  rose  from  the  trodden  batti&-£elds  oi  the  Bofiee 
Ui6  dust  of  old,  decaying  systenu^  tiie  danumr  ol  wliose  £^1 
rasoonded  tlirougli  the  BhaUng  land,  obecmed  the  light  ^and 
blotted  out  the  stars  of  heaven."  But  only  for  a  while.  Truth 
came  with  the  Bible  in  her  hand.  The  red  mist  rolled  away. 
The  dust  was  sprinkled  with  drops  from  the  everlasting  well. 
Hen  breathed  a  purer  air  and  drank  a  fresher  life  into  their  apiril^ 
and  a  time  came  of  which  it  may  well  be  said,  ''There  were  giaata 
on  the  earlih  in  those  days/' 

Edmund  Spenser  was,  in  point  of  time,  the  second  of  the  four 
grand  old  masters  of  our  poetical  literature.  He  was  bom  in 
1553,  in  East  Smithfield|  by  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  of  a  noUe  xace^  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  hia 
parenia  Nor  can  we  tell  where  he  went  to  achooL  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  (1569)  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  as  a  eizar, 
and  there  in  157G  lie  took  his  d^ee  of  M.A.  So  meagre  is  our 
knowledge  of  his  early  life. 

A  friendship,  formed  at  Cambridge  with  (Mniel  Harvey  of 
Triniiy  Hall,  luid  conaiderBble  influence  upon  the  poef  a  totstoBO^ 
When  Spenser  left  college,  having  disagreed,  it  is  thought,  with 
the  master  of  his  hall,  he  went  to  live  in  the  north  of  England, 
^haps  to  act  as  tutor  to  some  young  fiiend.    He  had^  no  doubt^ 
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long  been  wooing  the  M11868  hy  the  daaaic  banks  of  Oaony  but 

I  now  the  time  had  come  when  his  genius  w»8  to  shine  out  in  fuller 
lustre.    His  fame,  as  often  happens,  had  its  root  in  a  deep  sorrow. 

I     A  lady,  whom  he  calls  Eosalind,  made  a  plaything  of  hia  hearty 

ii    and,  when  tiied  of  her  epaet,  cast  it  from  her.   She  little  knew 

[  the  worth  of  the  jewel  she  had  flung  away.  *'The  sad  mechanio 
exercise"  of  verse  was  balm  to  the  wounded  poet^  who  poured 
forth  his  tender  soul  in  The  ^Sli^jjJi^ard's  Calender,  begun  in  the 
north  but  completed  under  the  oak-trees  of  Peushurst^  where 
dwelt  "Maister  Philip  Sidney." 

Spenser  owed  this  brilliant  firiend  to  the  kindness  of  Karrey, 
who  had  induced  bim  to  come  to  London.   Thus  he  was  natorally 
brought  under  tlic  nuticc  of  Leicester,  Sidney's  uncle,  by 
whose  interest  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  1580 
Wilton,  the  nowly-appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  a>jk 
The  next  two  years  were  therefore  spent  in  that  country. 
Qrey  owed  much  to  the  gifted  pen  of  his  grateful  secretary,  who 

^  zealously  defended  his  policy  and  reputation.  The  poet's  services 
were  rewarded  in  1586  by  a  grant  from  Elizabeth  of  more  than 
3000  acres  in  the  county  of  Cork,  These  acres — the  estate  of  Kii- 
Golman — ^formed  a  part  of  the  foifeitod  lands  of  the  rebel  Desmonds^ 
of  which  Baleigh  had  already  received  a  laige  share.   This  seem* 

^  ing  generosity — which,however,  cost  Elisabeth  nothing — ^is  ascribed 
to  the  good  offices  of  Qrey  and  Leicester ;  but  there  are  not  want- 

j  ing  hints  that  the  cool  and  cautious  Burleigh,  anxious  to  thin 
the  ranks  of  his  magnificent  rival,  managed  thus  to  consign  to  an 
hoBoniable  exile  an  adherent  of  Leicester,  whose  genins  made  him 
a  formidable  foe.  The  life  of  Spenser,  all  but  the  last  sad  scene, 
la  henceforth  chiefly  associLited  with  the  Irish  soil. 

•         Smitten  in  the  autumn  of  158G  with  a  great  grief — ^the  bloody 
death  of  Sidney  near  Zutphen — Spenser  hurried  across  to 
his  estate,  of  which  he  was  called  the  Undertaker^  and  1686 

^    which  he  was  compelled  to  cultiTate,  in  terms  of  the  Jlt>, 
grant    It  was  a  lovely  scene,  and  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
the  causes,  friendly  or  the  reverse,  which  led  the  author  of  T/ie  Faerie 
Queene  to  take  up  his  dwelling  among    the  green  alders  by  the 
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Hulk'i  shore.*'  The  eastle  of  Kiloohnaii,  fiom  whioh  tiie  Des- 
monds had  been  lately  driven,  stood  by  a  beautiful  lake  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  girdled  with  mountain  ranges.  Roft 
woodland  and  savage  hill,  shadowy  river-glade  and  rolling  plough- 
land  were  all  there  to  gladden  the  poef  8  heart  with  their  changefol 
beanty,  and  tinge  his  Terse  with  their  {Rowing  eolonis.  Dearly 
he  loved  the  wooded  banks  of  the  gentle  Mnlla,  which  ran  by  hia 
home,  and  by  whose  wave,  doubtless,  many  sweet  lines  of  his  great 
poem  were  composed.  Hither  there  came  to  visit  him  the  brilliant 
Baleigh,  then  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Guard,  who  seems  to  have 
qoarrelled  with  Essex,  and  to  have  been  chased  from  oonrt''  by 
that  hot-headed  favourite^  The  result  of  this  rema>l»ble  meeting 
was  Spenser's  resolve  to  publish  the  first  three  boul^s  of  "  The 
Faerie  Queene,"  with  which  Eiileigh  was  greatly  delighted. 

Tlic  two  friends — for  Baleigh  now  filled  in  the  poet*s  heart  the 
place  which  poor  Sidney  had  once  held^^crossed  the  sea  togetiier 
with  the  preoions  cantos.  The  voyage  is  poetically  described  in 
the  Pastoral  of  Colin  Clouts  come  home  a^aine,  published  in  1591, 
where  Raleigh  figures  ;is  the  "Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.*'  Intro- 
duced by  his  friend  to  the  Queen,  and  honoured  with  her 
1 690  approval  of  what  he  modestly  calls  his simple  smg,**  the 
AJK  poet  lost  no  time  in  giving  to  the  world  tiiat  part  of  Th^ 
Faerie  Qneene  *'  which  was  ready  for  the  press.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  pucni  was  so  decided,  that  in  the  following  year  tlio 
publisher  issued  a  collection  of  smaller  pieces  ixom  the  same  pen. 
A  pension  £60  from  Elisabeth — no  small  sum  three  eentorieB 
ago — ^rewarded  tiie  genius  and  the  flattery  of  SpenseTi  who  then 
went  back  to  Ireland  to  till  his  beautiful  barren  acres^  and 
"pipe  hk  oaten  quilL"  He  had,  besides  his  fariniiig  and  his 
poetry,  a  pubUc  work  to  do,  and  that  of  no  easy  or  pleasant 
kind  As  Clerk  of  the  Council  for  IMunster,  and  afterwards  as 
Sheriff  of  Oorky  he  came  much  into  ooUision  with  the  Irish  peopk^ 
whom  it  was  his  policy  to  keep  down  'vnth  an  iron  hand.  ' 

The  chief  events  of  his  later  life  wore  Lis  marriage,  and  th6 
publication  of  the  second  three  books  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene."  In 
tiie  fair  oil^  of  Cork^  not  hx  from  his  castle^  he  was  united|  pro* 
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bably  in  1594,  to  a  lady  uamed  Jblli^betb,  in  whose  konoar  he 
sang  the  sweetest  marriage  song  our  kngoage  boasts.  In  1596 
he  crossed  to  Epglapd  and  published  the  f onrth|  fifth,  and  sixth 
books  of  his  great  work. 

So,  lauiolled  and  rejoicing,  he  returned  to  liLs  Irish  castle.  To 
all  appearance  a  long  vista  of  happy  years,  bright  with  tiie  love  of 
a  tender  wife  and  blooming  children,  lay  stretching  oat  before  tl.e 
pool   Bat  in  that  day  life  in  Ireland  resembled  the  periloos  life 
of  those  who  dress  their  vines  and  gallier  bnrsting  dosters  on  the 
sides  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius.    >Scarcely  wa^  he  betUed  iii  ids  home, 
when  a  torrent  of  rebellion  swept  the  land.    Hordes  of 
loDg-coated  peasants  gathered  round  KilcoUnan.   Spenser  Oct. 
and  his  w]£&  had  scarcely  time  to  flee.   In  their  haste  and  1598 
Gonfosion  thehr  new-bom  child  was  left  behind,  and,  when  A.1X 
the  rebels  had  sacked  the  castk',  llie  infant  perished  in 
the  flames.    It  was  only  three  months  later  tliat  Spenser  breathed 
his  last  at  an  inn  iu  King  Street^  Westminster.   A  common  tale 
in  hnman  life.   Bright  hopes^-a  crushing  blow — a  broken  heart 
—and  death! 

*'  Alas  for  tnati,  if  this  were  all. 
And  Bonglil  iMyonfl  tlie  ewUi.** 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  dost  of  ChaaceTi  the  body  of  this 
great  brother  minstrel  was  laid. 
The  grandest  work  of  Spenser  is  his  Faerie  Queene,   Among  his 

nuiiiCKjus  other  writings  the  Shepheard^s  Calender, — Colin  Clouts 
come  home  agmne^ — Epithalamion^ — and  his  Yicw  oj  tiye  ^SCate  oj 
Ireland  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 

In  a  letter  to  Sur  Walter  Baleigh^  prefixed  to  the  first  three 
books  of  ''The  Faerie  Qneene,"  which  were  published  in  1590,  the 
poet  himseJf  tells  us  his  object  and  his  plan.  His  object  was, 
following  the  example  of  Uomer,  Virgil,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  to 
write  a  book,  coloured  with  an  historical  fiction,  which  should 
^  &shion  a  gentlemaa  or  noble  person  in  Tertuous  and  gentle  dis- 
cipline.*^ The  origmal  plan  provided  fbr  twelve  books,  '<  fashion- 
ing XII.  uiorall  vertues,"  Of  these  twelve  books  we  hare  only  six. 
The  old  story  of  the  six  remaining  books  being  finished  iu  Ii  eland, 
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and  lost  by  a  careless  servant,  or  during  the  poet's  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, is  very  improbabla  Bpttisor  had  oalj  timd  between  1596 
and  lus  death  to  wiite  two  cantos  and  a  fiagmaat  of  a  tiiird. 
Hallam  juatLy  says,  ^The  alu»t  interval  before  the  deatili  of  ibis 
great  poet  was  filled  up  by  calamities  sufficient  to  wither  the  fer- 
tility of  any  mind."  Prince  Aitliur,  wlio  is  chosen  as  the  hero  of 
the  poem,  falls  in  love  with  the  Taerie  Queene,  and,  anned  by 
Merlini  sets  oat  to  seek  her  in  Faeiy  liand.  She  is  aapposed  to 
hold  her  annnal  fidaat  for  twelve  daya^  dniingwhich  twelye  adven* 
tures  are  achieved  hy  twelve  knights,  who  represent^  all^iically, 
certain  virtues. 

The  lled-Crosse  Knight,  or  Holiness,  achieves  the  adventure  of 
the  first  and  finest  book.  In  spite  of  the  plots  of  the  wizard 
Aiebimago  (Hypocriay)  and  the  wiles  of  the  witch  Dnessa  (False- 
hood), he  skys  the  dragon  lhat  ravaged  tiie  kingdom  of  TTna'a 
father,  and  thus  wins  the  hand  of  tluit  fair  princess,  (Truth,)  Sir 
Quyon,  or  Temperance,  is  the  hero  of  the  second  adventure ;  Brito- 
martisi  or  Chastity — a  Lady-Knight — of  the  third;  Cambel  and 
Triamond,  typifying  Fiiendahipi  of  the  fourth ;  ArtegaU,  or  Jnatbe^ 
of  the  filth;  Sir  Calidore^  or  Oonrtesy,  of  the  siztffau  The  six 
books  form  a  descending  scale  of  merit.  The  first  two  have  tlie 
fresh  bloom  of  genius  upon  them;  the  third  coutains  some  exqui- 
site pictures  of  womanhood,  coloured  with  the  light  of  poetic 
fancy;  but  in  the  last  three  the  divine  fire  is  seen  only  in  fitful 
and  uncertain  flashes.  It  was  not  that  the  poet  had  written  him- 
self out,  but  he  had  been  tempted  to  aim  at  achieving  too  much. 
Not  content  with  giving  us  the  most  exquisite  pictures  of  chival- 
rous life  that  have  ever  been  limned  in  lik]glish  words,  and  at  the 
same  time  enforcing  with  some  success  lessons  of  true  morality 
and  virtue^  he  attempted  to  interweave  with  his  bright  allegories 
the  histoiy  of  his  own  day.  Thus  Gloriana  the  Faerie  Queene, 
and  Belphoebe  tlie  luiulress,  represent  Elizabeth;  Artegall  is  Lord 
Grey ;  Envy  is  intended  for  poor  Mary  Stuart.  Spenser's  flattery 
of  Queen  Bess,  whose  red  wig  becomes  in  his  melodious  verse 
^tyellow  locks^  crisped  like  golden  wixe»''  is  oalzfigeon&  It  vras  a 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  be  sure ;  and^  after  all^  poets  are  <H>Iy  hnmanr 
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It  is  almost  needO^ss  to  say  that  the  poHtlos  dull  a&d  watp  the 
beanly  of  tiie  poetiy^ — a  iS^t  nowhere  more  manifest  than  in  the 
fifth  book,  whose  leal  hero  is  Lord  Grey  of  WHton. 

The  language  of  Spenser  wiis  purposely  cast  in  an  antique 
mould,  of  wliich  me  example  is  tlie  frequent  use  of  y  before  the 
past  participle*  The  expletives  and  did  occur  in  his  pages 
to  o  ndumlons  extent.  ^Rie  stanza  in  which  tiiis  great  poem  is 
written,  and  whidi  bears  the  poet's  name^  is  the  Italian  oMem 
runOj  with  a  uiutli  liiie—an  Alexandrine — ^added  to  close  the 
cadence.  It  may  well  V>e  compared  to  the  swelling^  wave  of  a 
summer  8e%  which  sweeps  on — a  green  transparent  wall — until  it 
breaks  upon  the  pebbly  shore  in  long  and  measured  flow.  Thom- 
son^ Campbell,  and  Byron  bare  proved  the  power  of  the  grand 
Spenserian  stanza. 

In  his  Pastorals — the  "Shepheard's  Calender  "  aud  "Cblin  Clout** 
— Spenser  cast  aside  much  of  the  stereotyped  classic  fonxL  Instead 
of  Tityrus  and  Coiydon  breathing  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  highly 
polisbed  strainsi  we  find  Hobbinoll  and  Biggon,  Caddie  and  Kers, 
chatting  away  in  good  oid-fSi^oned  English  about  the  Church 
and  its  pastors,  poets  and  their  woes,  and  similar  themes.  The 
Calender  contains  twelve  eclogues — one  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

That  Spenser  could  write  capital  prose^  as  well  as  exquisite 
verse^  is  clearly  proved  by  his  ^'Yiew  of  the  State  of  Irehmd,"  a 
dialogue  in  whidi  that  land  and  the  habits  of  its  natives  are  finely 
described.  The  views  of  Spenser  as  to  the  government  of  the 
Irisii  people  seem  to  have  harmonized  with  those  of  relentless 
Strafibrdy  whose  plan  was  aptly  named  "Thorough/*  fxom  its 
sweeping  cruelty;  This  prose  work  of  Spenser,  though  presented 
to  Elizabeth  in  1596,  was  not  printed  until  1633. 


TBB  OPBNim  STANZAS  OF  TSB  mSt  CANTO  OF 

FA£RIB  QUXBNE.** 

A  gentle  Knight  wva  pricking  on  the  pkine^  lyv^jaQ 

Ycladd  in  mif;htie  arnics  and  «:!lvcr  shicldc, 
Wherein  (11  dints  of  deepe  woundca  did  remainc^ 
Xhe  cruel  markea  of  many  a  bioodjf  fiekle  i 
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Yet  armds  till  that  time  did  he  nerer  wield : 
nis  angry  stoede  did  c^hide  his  fomiug  bitt. 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield  : 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemed,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
Aa  one  for  knightly  giosts  and  fierce  encountei's  fitt. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodio  crosse  he  bore, 
Tlie  dcure  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord^ 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  abo  soor'd. 
For  ioT«nine  hope,  whieli  in  his  hdpe  he  Kad. 
Eight,  faithfuUt  trne  he  was  in  deede  and  wotd ; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad ; 
Tet  nothing  did  he  dread*  bnt  ever  was  ydrod.  Iftand 

Upon  a  great  adyenture  he  was  bond, 
!rhat  greatesl  Ghnnana  to  him  ga?Q» 
(That  greatest  gloriooa  qoeene  of  Faeiy  lond,) 
1V>  winne  him  woiahippe,  and  her  grace  to  hate^ 
Whieh  el  all  earthly  thinges  he  moat  did  erave : 
And  ever^  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  eame 
To  prove  bis  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  lenrr.e  ; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne* 

A  lovely  Ladie  xode  him  faire  beside^^ 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  than  snow ; 

Yet  she  much  whiter ;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low ; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  monmd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sat<j  upon  her  palfrey  slow ; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  eaie  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  miUce-whito  himbe  she  lad. 

JSo  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  same  lam  be. 
She  was  in  life  and  every  verluous  lore  ; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kingcs  and  queenes,  that  liad  of  yoze 
Xheir  scepters  sferetoht  from  east  to  westeme  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subjection  held ;  j 
Till  that  infernal  Feend  with  fonle  nproie  | 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld ;  J 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far/  compeld* 
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Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lagp 
That  ]fiR!e  seemd,  in  being  ever  last. 
Or  vrcai  iti  wuli  l't:*firin<?  of  her  bag 
Of  needments  at  liih  bucke.    Thua  as  they  past. 
The  day  with  doadM  was  soddeine  OYercast^ 
And  Kigrj  Ion  an  hideous  tkorme  of  xaine 
Bid  pouo  into  Iub  lemanft  lap  so  halt, 
That  eT^e  iright  to  shrowd  it  did  consfaraUi ; 
And  ibis  fioxo  oonple  eke  to  shroud  themselTes  were  ftin. 

BnfoTst  to  soeke  some  oorert  mgh  at  han^ 

A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 

Wliose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommer's  pride, 
Did  Bpred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  bido^ 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  btarr  : 
And  all  within  were  pathca  and  alleles  wide, 
With  footing  worne,  and  leading  inwai^ji  La  i  ; 
Faire  harbour  that  them  Beems ;  so  in  they  entred  ar. 

And  foortii  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  hirdes  sweete  harmony, 
Whiehf  the  xein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  died, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  soome  the  omell  sky. 
Much  can  they  pnuse  tiie  trees  so  straight  and  by, 
She  sayling  pine;  the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 
Tiie  vine-propp  elme  ;  the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  cake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all  ; 
The  aspine  good  for  atam ;  the  oypresae  fuuerallj 

Thelaurell,  meed  of  migbtie  conqncronrs 
And  poets  sage ;  the  firre  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  worne  of  forlorne  paramours; 
The  engh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will  ; 
The  birch  for  shaftes  ;  the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beeeh,;  the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitfoU  oliye ;  and  the  platane  round; 
The  carver  holme ;  tlie  maple  seeldom  inward  sound* 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 

Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne ; 
When,  weening  to  retnme  whence  they  <li"l  f^tray, 
T\\oy  cannot  fmde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne* 
But  Nvander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene. 
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Tluit  makes  tliem  doubt  tlieir  wiu  be  not  their  owne; 
Ho  iiiany  pathes,  so  inuay  turnings  seene, 
'Xhiit,  whicli  of  tlieni  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

At  last  resolving  forward  still  to  fare, 
Till  that  some  end  they  finde,  or  in  or  out, 
That  path  they  take,  that  beaten  seemd  most  barei 
And  like  to  leatl  the  labyrinth  about ; 
Which  when  by  tract  they  hunted  had  throughout, 
Ai  IflBgtib  Us  iMiMiglii  tliMB  to*  hoUow  mT% 
Amid  the  thiokeBk  wooda.  ThB  Champion  itovi 
BftMooM  dSsmoiiBtod  flroni  lib  omntt  Ynm^  * 
And  to  tiM  I>varik  a  wUIe  liii  iieadkiM  ipflM  lie  gam 
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CHAPT£B  YL 

&ICHA&])  HOO£fi& 

Bom  about  l&d3  A.D.  Died  1600  AJk 


Contemporaries. 
Early  Hajtk 

Fin»t  livliit;. 

Muster  of  tiio  Templa 


Boacomb. 
Bidiop*§>Boiini& 

DeatlL 

Hia  great  work. 
lUuBtrativc  extract. 


Wiir:x  llichard  Hooker  gave  to  tlio  workl  liis  splendid  work  on 
the  Laias  of  Ecclesiastical  Politi/,  Knglisli  prose  literature  acquired  a 
dignity  it  had  not  known  before.  Tiie  last  decade  of  EUmbeth 
was  indeed  a  gloiiona  time  in  the  amials  of  Britiah  aathoiahipw 
The  gcnins  of  Shakspere  was  then  bursting  into  the  foil  bloom, 
whose  bright  colours  can  never  fade;  Spenser  was  penning  the 
Faerie  Qaccne  on  the  sweet  banks  of  Mulhi;  Bacon,  a  rising  young 
bariiatery  was  sketcliing  out  the  ground-plan  of  the  great  Novum 
Orgmum;  and  in  the  quietude  of  a  conntiy  parsonage,  a  meek 
and  hen-pecked  clergyman  was  composing^  with  loving  carefulness, 
a  work  which,  for  force  of  reasoning  and  gracefulness  of  *tyle,  is 
juiitly  regarded  as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  our  literature. 
Bichard  Hooker  was  writini;  liis  great  treatise. 

Bom  at  Heavy  tree  near  Exeter,  in  1553  or  1554,  Hooker  was 
indebted  to  the  kmdncss  of  Elshop  Jewell  for  a  imiyersity  educa- 
tion. The  modest  young  sbident,  who  was  enrolled  on  the  books 
of  Cor{)us  Christi  at  Oxford,  did  not  disappoint  tlie  hopes  of  Ins 
patrc>u :  In's  college  career  was  marked  with  steady  application 
and  dosed  \^dth  honour.  His  eminence  as  a  student  of  Oriental 
tongues  led  to  his  appointment  in  1579  as  lecturer  on  Hebrew. 
Two  years  later  he  entered  the  ChurclL 

And  til  en  a  great  misfortune  befell  Master  Richard  Hooker. 
AppoiiitL'd  to  preach  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  he  left  his  college,  a  per- 
fect simpleton  in  tho  world's  ways,  and  journeyed  iip  to  Lon- 
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THE  EECTOK  OF  BISHOP'S-BOURNE. 


don.  There  he  had  lodgings  in  the  house  of  one  John  Church- 
man, whoso  wife  so  wuii  by  her  ofiloious  attentions  upon  the 
drenched  and  jaded  traveller,  that  ho  thought  he  could  not  do 
better  than  follow  hor  advioe  and  marry  her  daughter  Joan»  whom 
fihe  strongly  recommended  as  a  soitable  wife  and  skilfal  nnrse  for 
a  roan  so  delicate  as  he  appeared  to  be.  Accordingly  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Richard  and  Joan  v^cre  married;  and  nut  till  it  was 
too  late  did  the  poor  fellow  Md  that  he  had  bound  himself  for  life 
to  a  downiight  shrew. 

The  first  year  or  so  of  his  nuutied  life  was  spent  in  Backs, 
where  he  was  rector  of  Bra}  ton^Beanehamp.  But  the  aff&ction 
of  an  old  pupil,  Sandys,  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  obtained 
for  him  in  1585  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Temple.  It  was  his 
duty  here  to  preach  in  the  forenoon,  ^^  hile  the  afternoon  lecture 
was  delivered  by  TraverSi  a  zealous  Oahinist.  The  views  of  the  two 
preachefs  were  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  that  it  was 
said  "  the  forenoon  sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon 
Geneva."  Travcrs  was  forbidden  to  preacli  ])y  Archbishop  Whit- 
gift;  and  a  paper  war  began  between  the  rivals,  which  so  vexed 
the  gentle  Hooker,  that  he  begged  to  be  restored  to  a  quiet  par« 
Bonage^  where  he  might  labour  in  peace  upon  the  great  woik  he 
had  begun. 

In  1591  his  wish  was  granted.    ITe  received  the  living  of  Bos- 
comb  in  Wiltshire ;  and,  gathering  liia  darling  books  and  papers 
round  him,  he  sat  down  to  his  desl^  no  doubt,  with  a  deep  sense 
of  rdieC  There  he  wrote  the  first  four  books  of  the  Fcde* 
1594    siasUcal  PidUtf,' w^neh  were  published  in  1594.    In  re« 
A.D.     cognition,  probably,  of  this  great  service  to  tlic  Church 
of  England,  the  Queen  made  him  in  the  following  year 
rector  of  Bishop's-Boume  in  Kent.    The  important  duties  of  his 
sacred  ofSice  and  the  completion  of  his  eight  books  filled  tip  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  lifo.    Never  very  strong,  and  weak- 
ened, pcrliap.^,  by  ardent  study,  he  caught  a  liea^T"  cold,  which, 
Bettling  on  his  bnigs,  proved  fatal  on  the  2d  of  Novcm]  er  IGOO. 
The  fifth  book  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity"  was  printed  in  1697 : 
the  remaining  three  did  not  appear  until  1647. 
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The  first  book  of  tlie  '  Ecclesiastical  rulity/ **  says  Hallam,  is 
at  this  day  one  of  the  master- pieces  of  English  eloqueuce.'*  The 
moderate  tone  of  the  work,  whicb  was  mitten  against  the  Pun- 
tana,  is  worthy  of  all  praisa  The  author  is  somewhat  censured 
for  the  great  length  of  his  sentences ;  but  the  best  critics  agree  in 
admiring  the  beauty  and  di^aiity  of  his  style,  \vlLicIi,  "woven  of 
honest  English  words  chosen  by  no  vulgar  hand,  is  yet  embroidered 
with  some  of  the  fairest  and  loftiest  figures  of  poetry.  Tiiis 
chann — the  oramnent  of  figures — ^English  prose  had  probably 
nev^er  possessed  till  Hooker  wrote. 

ON  CUUKCH  MUSia 
(FEOH  the  "  E00LSSIA8IICAL  POUTY.") 

TooehiDg  mnsical  harmony,  whether  by  instniment  or  by  voice,  it  being  bui 
of  Ingjti  and  iow  in  sounds  s  due  proportionable  disposition,  such  notwithstand- 
ing is  the  force  Ihorcof,  and  so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of  man 
which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been  therehy  induced  to  think  that  tlio 
fioul  itself  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it,  harmony;  a  thing  which  deligliteth  all 
iLS^,  and  beaecmeth  all  stAtes  ;  a  tliinf^  aa  seasonable  in  ^ief  as  in  joy;  aa  decent 
being  adde<i  unto  actioiis  of  greatciit  weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when 
men  most  eeqnester  themselves  from  action.  The  reason  hereof  la  an  admirable 
flieUity  which  miudo  hath  to  expnm  and  reprannt  to  the  mindi  more  inwardly 
than  anj  otiior  lenaiUo  moan^  the  wj  standing,  ridnK  and  faS^ng,  the  very 
iteps  and  infleotions  OToiy  way*  the  tonit  and  TazietaeB  of  all  pasaiona  where- 
onto  the  mind  is  subject ;  yoai,  ao  to  imitate  them,  that,  whether  it  reaemble  unto 
aa  the  same  state  wherein  onr  minds  already  are,  or  a  dean  contrary,  wc  are 
not  more  eontcntcdly  by  the  one  confirmed,  than  changed  and  led  away  by 
the  other.  lu  bunnon} ,  the  very  image  and  character  even  of  virtue  and  Tioe  is 
perceived,  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and  bmui^lit  by  harin.;^ 
them  often  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  tilings  themselves.  For  wiiich  cause  there 
is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent  than  some  kiiida  of  harmony;  than 
aofflo,  Qotiung  moro  strong  and  potent  unto  good« 
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Bom  15^6  A.D, 


Died  1608  A«D. 


Blfth* 

EdoeAtion. 
Tb«  lav-stadent. 
PoUUoal  career. 


Its  plan  and  story. 
Ulrroar  of  Magistrates 
The  Induction. 
XUmtntfte  codNMb 


S^OKTILLB  was  the  herald  of  tiiat  splendoiir  in  wMch  Eluabetli's 

glorious  reign  was  destined  to  close.  He  was  born  in  looG,  at 
Buckhurst  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lis  ancestors.  His  father,  Richard 
SackYille^  liad  held  high  office  in  the  Exchequer.  Some  home 
teachings  a  few  terms  at  Oxford,  and  a  ocmtimuition  of  bis  course 
at  Cambridge,  wbere  be  graduated  as  prepared  the  way  for 
his  entrance  upon  the  profession  of  the  law  and  a  statesman's  life. 
While  at  college,  his  skill  in  verse-making  gained  liiin  some  little 
£uue;  and  when  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  regularly  set 
down  to  the  study  of  dry  and  dusty  law  books^  be  did  not  foxget 
those  fbweiy  pKthsm  which  be  bad  q»ent  so  many  ^adboniSi  but 
often  stole  from  his  graver  studies  to  weave  bis  darling  stansaa 

With  hiii  political  career  we  have  here  little  to  do,  and  a  few 
notes  of  it  must  therefore  suiHce.  Created  Lord  Buckhurst  in 
1566  by  Eiizabetbi  be  laid  aside  his  literary  pursuits  and  gave 
bimsdf  up  to  the  toils  statesmanship.  Twice  be  crossed  the 
seas  as  ambassador.  He  was  selected,  on  account  of  bis  gentle 
manner  and  address,  to  tell  her  doom  to  the  wrctcLcd  woman 
who  once  was  Queen  of  Scotland.  And,  in  a  later  year,  he  sat 
as  Lord  Steward,  presiding  over  those  brother  peers  who  were 
appointed  to  try  the  unhappy  Essez^  The  dislike  of  Leicester 
clouded  bis  fdtnnesy  and  cast  bim*into  prison;  but  when  in  1588 
death  freed  him  from  this  foe,  be  regained  the  royal  favour.  He 
reached  tlic  piniiacle  of  his  greatness  in  1598,  upon  the  death  of 
X^ord  Burleigh,  when  he  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England 
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This  great  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  he  died  in  1 608,  at  a  good 
old  age.    Elizabeth  and  JameSy  unlike  in  almost  everything  dfie^ 
agreed  in  appredating  the  semces  of  this  great  and  gifted  man. 
While  still  a  stndent  in  the  Temple,  he  had  joined  Thomas  Norton 

in  writing  a  play  tiieii  called  Gorhoduc,  which  was  acted  before 
EHzabetli  at  Whitehall  by  a  company  of  his  feilow-students  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  as  a  part  of  the  Christmas  revels  of  1561.  This 
was  the  first  English  tragedy,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  resembles 
the  later  tragedies  in  having  five  acts,  of  which  probably  Norton 
wrote  three,  and  Sackville  the  last  two;  but  it  differs  from  them  in 
the  use  of  that  very  prosy  and  unnatural  excrescence  of  the  ancient 
plays,  called  the  Chorus.  Every  act  of  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Forrex  • 
as  the  authors  called  it  in  the  revised  edition  of  1671,  is  closed 
with  an  ode  in  long-lined  stanzas^  filled,  as  was  the  old  €hreek 
chorus,  with  moral  reflections  on  the  various  scenes.  The  plot  of  this 
play  was  founded  on  a  bk)ody  story  of  ancient  British  history. 

But  a  greater  work  than  Gorboduc  adorns  the  memory  of  Sack- 
ville. Dniing  the  last  years  of  Mary,  which  might  well  be  called 
gloomy,  were  it  not  for  the  fieiy  ^are  that  tinges  th^  red  as  if 
with  martyrs'  blood,  he  sketched  out  the  design  of  a  great  poem, 
which  wius  to  be  entitled  T/ie  MiiTour  of  3fagistrat€Sj  and  was  to  em- 
brace poetic  histories  of  all  the  great  Englishmen  who  had  suffered 
remarkable  disasters.  The  bulk  of  this  work,  which 
first  appeared  in  1559,  was  done  by  minor  writers  of  the  1669 
time;  but  the  IndiusHcn  and  the  Stori/  of  the  Duke  of  a.ix 
Buckingham^  contributed  to  the  second  edition  in  1563, 
are  from  the  powerful  pen  of  Sackville.  The  "Induction"  is  a 
grand  pictured  allegory,  which  describes  "  within  the  porch  and 
jaws  of  hell "  Bemorse,  Dread,  JEUvenge,  and  other  tenible  thingsi, 
that  are  ever  gnawing  away  at  the  root  of  onr  hmnan  life.  It 
contains  only  a  few  hundred  lines,  and  yet  these  are  enough  to 
place  Sackville  high  on  the  list  of  British  poets.  As  already 
hinted,  these  poems  were  the  fruit  of  Sackville's  early  summer; 
the  ripe  iuxoxiancc  of  Ids  life  was  devoted  to  cares  of  the  state, 
whose  ample  honours  crowned  his  head  when  frosted  with  the 
touch  of  winter. 
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OLD  AGE. 
(VBOM     XHB  IHDUGXIOII.") 

And,  next  in  order,  sad  Old  Aft  we  foand, 
His  beard  all  hoar,  his  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 
TTith  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  groondy 
As  on  the  place  ■where  nature  him  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  Sisters  had  untwined 
His  vital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  knilo 
Tiie  ilcetiug  course  of  fast-declining  life. 

There  licard  we  him,  with  broke  and  hollow  plainly 

Rne  witii  himself  liis  end  approaching  fast, 

Aim  iui  for  nought  his  -wretched  iniud  torment 

With  sweet  remembrance  of  his  pleasures  past. 

And  frwh  ddiffhtl  of  lusty  youth  foreiMtU;         [utterly  wuki 

Booomititig  wliioli*  liow  woiild  he  tob  and  ahriek. 

And  to  be  jomig  again  of  JoTo  beieekl 

Bot»  on  the  oniel  iSitea  to  ixed  be  [If 

Vliat  time  foepaat  oannol  xetom  again. 

Tide  one  reqiieat  of  Jove  jet  pmyed  be-- 

That,  in  Booh  witli>  r  1 1  light  and  wietdied  pain 

As  Bid,  aeeompaiued  witii  her  loathaeme  train, 

Had  bronght  on  him,  all  were  it  woe  and  grief. 

He  might  awhile  yet  linger  forth  hie  life^ 

And  not  so  soon  descend  into  the  pit^ 

Where  Death,  when  he  the  mortal  corpse  hath  ilaiii^ 

With  reckless  hand  in  grave  doth  oover  it^ 
Thereafter  never  to  enjoy  again 

The  gladsome  light,  but,  in  the  ground  yUiin^  \l4M 
In  deptli  of  darkness  waste  and  wear  to  nought^ 
As  he  had  ne'er  Into  the  world  been  brought. 

Bnt  who  had  seen  him  sobbing  how  he  stood 

Unto  himself,  and  how  he  would  bemoan 

Hia  youth  forepast,— as  thougli  it  w  rought  him  good 

To  talk  of  youth,  all  were  liis  youth  foregone— 

He  would  bave  mnaed,  and  manrelled  much,  whereon 

This  wxetehed  Age  ebould  lift  deaire  ao  ikia. 

And  knowB  fbll  well  lift  doth  bnt  length  bia  pain. 

Crook-backed  he  was,  tooth-shaken,  and  blear-eyed. 

Went  on  thiee  ftet.  and  eometinie  erepl  on  fonr; 

With  old  lame  boneo,  that  rattled  by  bia  aide; 

His  scalp  all  pUtd,  and  he  witb  eld  foretore ;  [peetei 

His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  Death's  door ; 
Fambling  and  drivelling  as  he  draws  his  breath; 
For  brief,  the  ahape  and  meaeenger  of  Death. 
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Earliest  translntions. 
The  life  of  Truth. 
BIbto-lrarning; 
Crypt  of  St.  PnuVs. 
CKnera  and  JBishop's  Biblo. 


Hampton  Courl, 
Translation  of  1011. 
Propofled  duuige. 
Hallum's  criticism. 


SngUsboftheBiUa. 


Wb  have  already  seen  how  the  first  Eiigiisli  Bible  gicw,  aentouce 
by  sentence^  in  the  quiet  study  of  Lutterworth.  Bectory,  whero 
Jolin  Wydiffe  aat  among  his  books;  how  William  l^dale  dared 
death  and  ifo^und  it  in  a  foreign  land,  that  he  might  spread  God's 
word  freely  among  his  awakening  nation ;  liow  ^^lilcs  Covcrdale 
published  in  1535  a  version  of  the  tohole  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek;  and  how  in  1540  Cranmcr,  Arch- 
I  .  bishopofCanterbmy,  superintended  the  issue  of  anew  translationi 
which  was  called  Cranmer's,  or  the  Great  Bible. 

TIiu  reign  of  tlio  cigLtli  Henry  was  a  strange  era  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Book,  evidencing  perhaps  above  all  other  modem  days  the. 
everlasting  life  of  Truth.  If  the  Bible  were  not  immortali  it  would 
surely  have  perished  then. 

One  Sunday  in  February  152G,  the  great  Wolsey  sat  in  old  St 
Paul's  under  a  canopy  of  clotli  of  gold.  His  robe  was  purple; 
fccarlet  gloves  l)lazed  on  liis  hands;  and  golden  shoes  glittered  on 
liis  feet  A  magm£cent  array  of  satin  and  damask-gowned  priests 
encircled  his  throne;  and  the  grey  head  of  old  Bishop  Fisher — 
soon  to  roll  bloody  on  a  scaffold — appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
place.  Below  that  pulpit  stood  rows  of  baskets,  piled  high  with 
books,  the  plunder  of  London  and  the  university  towns.  Theisa 
were  Tyndale's  Testaments,  ferreted  out  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  cardinali  who  had  swept  every  cranny  in  1626 
search  of  the  hated  thing.  None  there  fresh  from  the  A.]>, 
piintei^B  hand — all  well-thumbed  volumei^  scored  with 
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many  a  loving  mark,  and  parted  from  with  many  bitter  tears! 
Outside  the  gate  before  the  great  cross  -there  bnmed  a  fire^ 

hungering;  and  leai/nig  fur  its  prey  like  a  red  wild  btast.  On  that 
day  no  blood  slaked  its  ceaseless  thirst,  no  crackling  flesh  fed  it3 
ravenous  maw — this  was  to  be  but  a  prelude  to  the  grand  per- 
formance  of  kter  days.  Bibles  only  were  to  bum;  not  Bible 
readers.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  men,  who  loved  to  read 
these  books,  were  forced,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  to  throw  tlio 
precious  volumes  into  the  flames,  while  the  cardinal  and  his  prelates 
stood  looking  at  the  pleasant  show,  until  the  last  sparks  died  out 
in  the  great  heaps  of  tinder;  and  then  the  goigeous  crowd  went 
home  to  supper,  rejoicing  in  their  work  of  destamction.  Poor  mis- 
guideil  men !  to  think  tliat  the  burning  of  a  few  shreds  of  paper 
and  scraps  of  leather  could  destroy  the  words  of  eternal  Truth  ! 

Scenes  like  this  occurred  more  than  once  at  St  Paul's  Cross ; 
yet  the  Bible  lived — ^was  revised  and  translated  with  more  untiring 
industry  than  ever. 

Fifteen  years  after  the  burning  thus  described,  and  five  years 
after  the  body  of  Tyndale  had  perished  like  his  books  in  the 
flames,  a  royal  order  was  issued,  commanding  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
to  be  placed  in  every  church,  where  the  people  might  read  or  hear 
it  freely.  Gladly  was  the  boon  welcomed ;  young  and  old  flocked 
in  crowds  to  drink  of  the  now  unsealed  fountain  of  life. 
1541  Then  was  often  beheld,  wdthin  the  grey  crypt  of  St.  Paul's, 
▲.D.  a  scene  which  a  distinguished  living  artist"^  lias  made 
the  subject  of  a  noble  picture.  The  Great  Bible,  diained 
to  one  of  the  solid  pillars  which  upheld  the  arches  of  the  massive 
roof,  lay  open  upon  a  deslc.  Before  it  stood  a  reader,  chosen 
for  his  clear  voice  and  fluent  elocution;  ami,  as  leaf  after  leaf  was 
turned,  the  breathless  hush  of  the  listening  crowd  grew  deeper. 
Grey-headed  old  men  and  beautiful  women,  mothers  with  their 
children  beside  them  and  maidens  in  the  young  dawn  of  woman- 
hood, merchants  from  their  stalls  and  courtiers  from  the  palace, 
bi-'ggary  and  disease  craAvling  from  the  fetid  alleys,  stood  still  to 
hear;  while,  in  the  dim  back-ground,  men  who,  if  they  had  dared, 

*  GcorfiQ  HaiTey,  Esq.,  of  tlio  Royal  SeottUb  Acadcm/. 
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would  liuYc  torn  tbe  sacred  Book  to  tatters  and  trampleil  it  iii  the 
dust,  looked  sourly  on. 

This  dear  privilege  of  lieaiing  the  Bible  at  churchy  or  reading  it  at 
home,  80  much  prized  by  tbe  Englisb  people  ihibsk,  was  snatcbed  from 
them  again  by  tbeir  crael  and  fickle  king:  Bat  in  1547  the  tyrant 
died,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  gentle  boy  Edward  Bible-reading 

IS  restored.  Under  Elimbeth  the  Bible  was  finally  establLihed 
as  the  great  standard  of  our  national  faith.  Two  editionS| 
appearing  before  that  translation  which  we  nse,  may  be  noted,— 
the  Qeneya  Bibl6^  so  dear  to  the  Poiitans,  finished  in  1560  by 
l^tiles  Ck)verdale  and  other  exiles  who  were  driven  from  England 
by  tlie  flames  of  persecution;  and  the  Bishop's  Bible  of  15G8,  a 
translation  superintended  by  Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbniy,  who  was  aided  by  the  first  scholars  of  that  learned 
age. 

Then  came  the  translation  which  we  still  use,  and  to  which 

most  of  us  cling  witli  uncliangiug  love,  in  spite  of  the  occa,si(jnal 
littie  iiaws  which  the  light  of  modern  learning  has  discovered.  How 
tame  and  cold  the  words  of  that  Book,  entwined  as  they  are  with 
the  memoiy  of  earliest  childhood,  would  £Etll  upon  onr  ear  if 
rendered  into  the  English  in  which  we  speak  our  common  words 
and  read  our  common  books ! 

Within  an  oak-panelled  and  tapestried  room  of  that  splendid 
palace  which  Wolsey  built  at  Hampton  by  the  Thames,  King  James 
the  First,  most  pedantic  of  our  English  mouarchs,  sat  enthroned 
among  an  assembly  of  divines,  who  were  met  in  conference  upon 
the  religioiuH  alfairs  of  tlic  kiiigdoin.     Ft  wa^  then  little  mure  than 
nine  montks  after  liis  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and 
he  took  his  seat,  resolved  to  teach  the  Puritan  doctors  J^^^^ 
that  in  him  th^  had  to  deal  with  a  prince  of  logicians  1604 
and  a  master  in  theology.    There  were  present^  to  back  A.i>. 
the  wisdom  of  the  British  Solomon  and  applaud  his 
eloquence,  some  twenty  bishops  and  high  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  many  courtiers ; 
whUe,  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  needed  change  there  were  only 
{[yiir_two  doctors  from  Oxford,  and  two  from  Oambiidgo.  It 
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would  ha  out  of  i>]ace  here  to  describe  how,  during  the  three  days 
of  conference,  amid  the  titters  of  the  courtiers  and  the  gratified 
Bmiles  of  the  clergy,  the  conceited  king  called  the  Puritan  doctors 
'^duQcefl  fit  to  be  whipped^"  and  indulged  in  otlier  simiLir  flights 
of  Ms  pecnliar,  knodc-down  style  of  oratory.  The  scene,  ridicnloos 
in  must  respects,  is  memorable  to  us,  bcaausu  it  led  to  the  publication 
of  our  English  Bible.  During  one  of  the  paubco  uf  the  fusilade, 
when  the  royal  orator  was  out  of  breath.  Dr.  Eeynolds  proposed  a 
new  yersion  of  the  Sctiptnres;  and  James  saw  fit^  by-and-byx  to 
yield  his  grackras  consent 

I'lfty-four  iichulars  were  api)oiutcd  to  the  gi'cat  work,  but  only 
forty-seven  of  these  actually  cuc^aged  in  tlic  translation.  Taking 
the  Bishop's  Bible  as  the  basis  nf  t^^e  new  version,  they  set  to 
their  task  in  divisions,  Ozf  ord,  Cambridge^  and  Westminster  being 
the  centres  of  their  labonr;  and,  often  meeting  to  compare  notes 
and  correct  one  another's  manuscripts,  they  completed  their  transla- 
tion in  about  three  years.  Our  Bible  was  therefore  pul)- 
1611  lished,  with  a  dedication  to  King  James,  in  the  year  I  Gl  L 
A,i>,  Of  late  years  there  has  been  some  talk  of  a  new  traach 
lation.  N6  doubt^  a  revissl,  by  which  manifest  mis- 
prints or  inaocnrades  in  translation  might  be  remedied,  would  be 
a  good  tiling;  but  a  compk-tely  new  translation  would  so  utterly 
destroy  those  solemn  associations  which,  rooted  in  every  heart,  are 
twined,  closer  than  the  ivy  around  its  elm-tiee^  roimd  the  antique 
English  of  our  Bibles^  that  to  attempt  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
wrong.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans  in  Cromwell's  day, 
the  same  scheme  was  luoDtcd,  for  the  l  aritans  long  preferred  tho 
Geneva  Bible  to  that  of  King  James ;  but  on  the  proposal  being 
laid  before  tho  leading  schokrs  of  that  time,  they  pronounced  the 
translation  of  161 1  best  of  any  in  the  world and  so  the  matter 
droj)pcd. 

Hallam  reminds  us  that,  even  iu  the  days  of  King  James,  the 
language  of  this  translation  was  older  than  the  prevailing  speech. 
"  It  may,'*  this  great  critic  says,  "in  the  e5'es  of  many,  be  a  better 
English,  but  it  is  not  the  English  of  Daniel,  or  Balei^  or  Baccm, 
as  any  one  may  easily  pcrcdra   It  abound^  in  fact^  cspedally  in 
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the  Old  Testament^  vdth  obsolete  phiaaeology,  and  with  single 
words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  proyindal  nsa" 
This  may  all  be  trae;  yet,  in  the  feee  of  HaUam's  imptied 

diqjaragement,  we  hold,  with  scores  of  better  judges,  that  the 
English  of  the  Bible  is  unequalled  in  the  full  range  of  our  litera- 
ture. Whether  we  take  the  subtile  argument  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
the  snblime  poetry  of  Job  and  the  Psalms^  the  beautiful  imagery 
of  the  Parables,  the  mmple  narratiye  of  the  Qospels,  the  magnifi- 
ceut  eloquence  of  Isiiiiih,  or  the  clear  plain  Listurics  of  Closes  and 
Samuel,  but  one  impression  deepens  as  we  read,  and  remains  as 
we  close  the  volume, — ^that,  without  regard  to  its  infinite  greatness 
as  the  written  word  of  God,  taken  simply  as  a  literary  work,  there 
is  no  English  book  like  our  English  BiUe. 
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Som  IMi  AJ).. 


2»6d  1616 


Blrlh-plMa. 

Ills  father  and  ilM4Ji«r« 

Youthful  life. 
Stories  of  his  'Icciu. 
Oow  to  London. 


Cldi  Aad  fiunottti 
Chaneler  M  an  Mtoi^ 

Ketnrns  to  StratHord. 

Speedy  death. 
The  First  FoUa 


Study  oTShakspera 
Bia  gnmd  quality. 


Sliakspcre  v.  Ristoiy, 


lUnitnitlfn  mctrecta^ 


Faults  of  his  etjrte. 
Minor  i)ocm& 


Cxx)6K  by  the  riyer  Avon  ia  WarwidbBhire,  a  tall  grey  spire,  springiug 

from  amid  embowering  elms  and  lime-trees,  marks  the  position  of 
the  parish  church  of  Stratford,  in  the  chancel  of  which  sleeps  the 
body  of  our  greatest  poet.  The  proud  roof  of  Westminster  has 
been  deemed  by  England  the  fittiing  vault  for  her  iUastiioas  dead; 
but  Sbakspete's  dust  rests  in  a  humbler  tomk  By  his  own  loved 
river,  whose  gentle  music  fell  sweet  upon  his  childish  ear,  he  dropped 
iutu  liis  ltii>t  long  sleep;  and  stiU  iis  melancholy  murmur,  as  it 
sweeps  between  its  willowy  banks,  seems  to  sing  the  poet's  dizge. 
Four  Imes,  carved  upon  the  flat  stone  which  lies  over  his  grav% 
are  ascribed  to  his  own  pea  Whoever  wrote  them^  they  have 
served  their  purpose  well,  for  a  religious  horror  of  disturbing  the 
honoured  dust  has  ever  £>iiice  hung  about  the  place:— 


A  niche  in  the  wall  above  holds  a  bust  of  the  poet^  whose  high 
arehing  brow,  and  sweet  oval  face,  fringed  with  a  peaked  beard 

and  small  moustache,  ai'c  so  familiar  to  us  all.  llow  well  we  know 
his  face  and  bis  spirit ;  and  yet>  how  little  of  the  man's  reui  ii£o 
lia^s  descended  to  our  day  ! 

Not  veiy  far  from  Bhakspere's  tomb  part  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom  still  stands.     Sun  and  rain  and  air  have 


Good  Mend,  for  Jesns*  sake,  Ibrbean^ 

To  dijrp  the  dust  cnrloascd  hcare. 
Blest  be  y*  man    spares  these  stones, 
And  cunt  Im  he  7*  moves  my  bones. 
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gradually  Tednoed  the  plaatered  tunber  of  its  dd  ndghboan  into 
powder ;  but  its  wood  and  lime  stOl  hold  together,  and  the  room 
is  still  shown  in  which  baby  Shakspere's  voice  uttered  its  first 
feeble  wail.  The  dingy  walls  of  the  little  chamber  are  scribbled 
aU  over  with  the  names  of  ^qsitors,  known  and  unknown  to  fame. 
It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  shrine^  sacred  to  the  memoiy  of 
the  greatest  English  writer,  has  been  lately  parchased  by  the 
English  nation;  so  that  lovers  of  bhakspere  have  now  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  the  relics,  which  tell  so  picturesque 
a  story  of  the  poet's  earliest  days,  are  in  safe  and  carefid  kecfaTii'. 

Her^  then,  was  bom  in  April  1564  William,  son  of  John 
Shakspere  and  Mary  Arden,  bis  wife.  The  gossiping 
Aubrey^  no  great  authority,  certainly,  who  came  into  the  1564 
world  about  ten  years  after  Shakspure's  death,  saya  that  A,D, 
the  poet's  father  was  a  batcher;  others  make  out  the 
honest  man  to  have  been  a  wobl-comber  or  a  gloyer,  while  an 
ingenioQS  writer  strives  to  reconcile  all  accounts  by  supposing  that 
since  good  John  held  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
whenever  he  killed  a  sheep,  he  sold  the  mutton,  tlie  wool,  and  the 
skin,  adding  to  his  other  occupations  the  occasional  dressing  of 
leather  and  fashioning  of  gloves.  Perhaps  John  Shakspere's  chief 
occupatbn  was  dealing  in  wool  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  calling,  he  ranked  high  enough  among  the  burgesses  of 
Stratford  to  sit  on  the  bench  as  High  Bailiff  or  !Mayor  of  the 
town.  Mary  Arden,  who  should  perhaps  interest  ua  more,  if  the 
commonly  received  rule  be  true,  that  men  more  strongly  resemble 
their  mothers  in  nature  and  genius,  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  an  old  county  family,  and  to  have  possessed  what  was  tiien 
a  considerable  fortune. 

The  beautiful  woodland  scenery  amid  which  the  boy  grew  to 
early  manhood  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  souL  The  beds  of 
violets  and  banks  of  wild  thyme,  whose  fiagrance  seems  to  mmgle 
with  the  music  of  the  lines  that  paint  their  beauty,  blossomed 
richly  by  the  Avon.  The  leafy  glades,  from  which  wore  pictured 
those  through  wliose  cool  green  light  the  melancholy  Jacques 
wandered,  and  under  whose  arching  boughs  Bully  Bottom  and  lus 
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Mends  leheaised  their  ''very  tngkal  mMh,''  mre  not  in  tha 
dales  of  Middlesez  or  Bnfrey,  bat  in  the  Warwidodiire  YaUey  of 

llic  llcd  Horse.  But  of  all  men  or  boys,  Sliakspere  was  no  mere 
dreamer,  fit  only — 

We  hare  no  donbt  fhal^  when  tiie  daily  tasks  wete  done  in  tiie 

Free  Qrammar  School  of  Stratford,  where  Will  probably  got  all  the 
regular  iiibti  uctitm  he  ever  liad,  the  said  AVill  might  often  have 
been  spied  on  Avon  banks,  rod  in  hand,  thinking  more  of  trout 
and  dace  than  of  'violets  or  wild  thymei  Andy  as  we  shall  shortly 
see^  there  is  a  strong  snspioioDi  not  fiur  remored  from  certainty, 
that  more  than  onoe  he  saw  the  moon  rise  o?er  the  datic  oak 
woods  of  Charlecote  Park,  while  he  lurked  in  the  shadow,  waiting 
for  the  deer,  with  more  of  the  poacher  than  the  poet  in  his  guiseu 

Andy  while  he  was  receiving  from  Hunt  and  Jenkins,  then  the 
masters  of  the  sohooli  that  edncation  whieh  his  fiiend  Jonson 
charactedzes  as  oonsiBting  of  ^^fittle  Latin  and  less  Qreek,''  an 
occasional  visit  to  scenes  of  a  diill  i\'iit  kind,  not  far  away,  may 
have  mingled  the  coluuriiig  of  town  life  and  courtly  pageants 
with  those  pictures  of  woodLmd  sweetness  which  his  mind  caught 
firom  the  home  landscape.  Warwick  and  Coyentiy — Godiva's 
town — were  near ;  and  in  the  grand  castle  of  Kenilworth  in  the 
year  1575,  when  the  princely  Leicester  feasted  the  Queen  for 
nineteen  days,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  Alderman  or  Ex- 
BaiM  Shakspere^  his  wife  Dame  Mary,  and  his  little  son  Willi 
then  aged  eteTen,  were  among  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  tra- 
velled from  all  the  conntry  ronnd  to  see  the  Qneeni  the  maaqnen, 
and  the  iire-works  ?  Strolling  players,  too,  sometimes  knocked  np 
their  crazy  stage,  hung  with  faded  curtains,  in  the  market-place  of 
Stratford,  and  there  flourished  their  wooden  swords,  and  raved 
through  their  parts  to  the  immense  delight  of  the  gaping  rustica 
Such  visitSy  dear  to  all  the  boys  of  a  country  town,  weri^  no  donh^ 
longed  for  and  intensely  enjoyed  by  yonng  Shakapera 

How  he  spent  his  life  aittr  lie  had  kit  school,  and  before  ho 
went  to  London^  we  know  as  dimly  as  wo  know  the  calling  of  his 
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hiher,    Aubrey  8ays  lie  helped  his  &iher  the  butcher,  and  that 

lie  acted  alio  as  a  tuaclier.  It  is  tiiought,  from  the  constant  re- 
currence of  law  terms  in  his  writings,  that  he  spent  some  of  these 
yeais  in  an  attome/s  office.  All  stories  may  be  true,  for  eveiy- 
ihing  we  know  of  the  poet  during  this  period  goes  to  show  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  steady  or  settled  character.  He  may  have 
killed  an  odd  calf  or  sheej3,  have  taught  an  occasional  class  for  liis 
former  master,  and  have  driven  the  quill  over  many  yards  of  yellow 
parchment.  The  very  existence  of  three  different  stories  about  liis 
early  occupation  implies  that  his  life  at  Stratford  was  changeful 
and  nndedded  Nor  was  he  free  from  youthful  faults.  To  tell 
the  trutli,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  many  wild  pranks,  of 
which  two  stories  have  floated  down  to  our  day.  One  rekites  to  an 
ale-diiuking  bout  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bidford,  by  which 
ho  was  so  dyercome  that^  with  his  companions,  he  was  obliged  to 
spend  the  night  by  the  tt»d-side  under  the  sheltering  boughs  of  a 
large  crab-tree.  The  other  story  is  that  of  the  poaching  affair 
already  alluded  to.  It  seems  that  the  "^ild  youths  of  Stratford 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  hunting  deer  and  rabbits  in  the 
park  of  Sir  Thomas  Luey,  who  Uyed  at  Gharlecote^  about  three  miles 
oK  Shakspere  got  into  the  poaching  set|  was  detected  one  nighty 
and  lodged  up  in  the  keeper^s  lodge  lill  morning.  His  examination 
before  the  offended  justice,  and  whatever  punishment  followed  it, 
awoke  the  anger  of  the  boyish  poet,  who  in  revenge  wrote  some 
doggerdy  punning  thymes  upon  Sir  Thomas,  and  stuck  them  on  the 
park  gate.  This  was  throwing  oil  upon  flame ;  and  the  knight's 
rage  grew  so  violent  that  Shakspere  had  to  flee  from  Stratford 
We  have  thought  it  riglit  to  notice  these  traditions,  though  modern 
authorities  discard  them  with  scorn.  With  much  fictitious  colouring 
they  havCi  perhaps,  .a  ground-work  of  truth  sufficient  to  afford  a 
strong  presumplion  that  Shakspere's  opening  manhood 
was  wild  and  riotoua  His  early  marriage,  too,  contracted  1682 
when  he  was  but  a  raw  boy  of  eighteen,  with  Anne  A.I>. 
Hathaway  of  Shottery,  a  yeoman's  daughter,  some  eight 
years  older  than  himself  affords  additional  evidence  of  youthful 
indiscrelioa 
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So,  driven  citlier  by  tko  fear  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  vengeance, 
or,  more  probably,  by  the  need  of  prodding  daily  bread  for  his 
irife  and  ft>»iMiyn^  Shakq[k6r6  went  np  to  London  in  1586  or  1587; 
and  then  began  that  wonderfnl  theatrical  life  of  six  and  twenty 
years,  whose  great  creations  fona  the  chief  glory  of  our  dniuiaiic 
literature.  The  brightest  day  at  noon  in  that  whose  dawn  is  \\Tapped 
iu  heavy  mists  j  and  so  upon  the  opening  of  this  brilliant  time— 
the  midanmmer  of  £n^h  poetry — ^thick  douds  of  darknesa  reet 

How  Shakapere  lived  when  first  he  anived  in  London,  we  do  not 
certainly  know.  TJirce  Warwickshire  men,  one  a  native  of  his  own 
town,  tlieu  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  metropolitan  player?) 
and  this,  no  doubt,  coupled  with  his  poetical  tastes,  led  him  to  the 
theatre.  Here,  too,  there  are  vague  traditions  of  hia  life.  Accord- 
ing to  he  was  call-boy  or  deputy -prompter;  according  to 
another,  he  held  horses  at  the  theatre  door.  However  he  may 
have  earned  his  first  shillings  in  London,  it  is  certain  that  he  soon 
1  ecame  prosperous  and  even  wealthy.  In  the  year  1689 
1689  he  held  a  share  in  the  Blackfiiars  Theatre^  having 
A«B.  previously,  by  his  actinia  by  the  adaptatUm  of  old 
plays;  and  the  production  of  new  ones,  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  nuich  more  tliaii  a  mere  sleeping  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. As  his  fame  brightened,  his  purse  iillecL  He  became  also 
a  part-owner  of  the  Globe  Theatre;  and  at  one  time  drew  from  all 
sources  a  yearly  income  folly  equivalent  to  £1500  of  our  money* 

'^Respectable"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  word  by  which  Shakspere*8 
acting  may  be  characterized  :  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Adam 
in  "As  You  Like  It,"  are  named  among  his  favourite  parts.  But 
his  magic  pen  has  taught  us  almost  to  forget  tliat  lie  ever  was  an 
actor;  nor  can  we.  without  a  violent  stretdli  of  fancy,  icalize  our 
greatest  poet  stalkmg  alowly  with  whitened  cheeks  across  the  boards, 
or  tottering  in  old-fasMoned  livery  through  a  rudely  painted  forest 
of  Arden.  Thus  acting,  writing,  and  managing,  he  lived  among 
the  fine  London  folks,  honoured  with  the  special  notice  of  his 
Queen,  and  associating  every  day  with  the  noblest  and  wittiest 
Englishmen  of  that  brilliant  time^  yet  never  snapping  the  link  which 
bound  him  to  the  sweet  banks  of  Avon.   Eveiy  year  he  ran  down 
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to  Stratford,  where  his  family  continued  to  reside ;  and  there  )ie 
booght  a  house  and  land  for  the  rest  and  solace  of  his  waning  life. 

The  year  1612  is  ^rea  as  the  date  of  tiie  poet's  final  retire- 
ment from  London  life.  He  was  then  only  forty-eight,  and  might 
reasonably  liope  for  a  full  score  of  years,  in  -which  to  grow  liis 
flowers,  his  mulberries,  and  his  apple-trees,  to  treat  his  friends  to 
sack  and  elaret  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Kew  Plaee^  and  to 
oontinne  that  series  of  Bomon  plays  wMeh  had  so  noble  a  beginning 
in  Jnfins  Gssar  and  "  Ooriolanns.''  But  foar  years 
more  brought  this  great  life  to  an  untimely  close.  He  1616 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  1616,  of  what  disease  we  have  a^d 
no  certain  knowledge.  In  a  "Diary"  by  John  Ward,  a 
vicar  of  Stratfoid-on-ATon,  written  between  1648  and  1679,  it  is 
stated  that  the  poet  drank  too  mnoh  at  a  merry  meeting  with 
Drayton  and  Jonsnn,  and  toulc  a  fever  in  consequence,  of  which  ho 
died ;  but  this  story  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  His  wife 
survived  him  seven  years ;  his  only  son  had  gone  to  the  grave 
before  bim;  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  centniy  that  saw  this 
great  x>oet  die^  aU  the  descendants  of  Willhun  Shakspere  had 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  the  dim,  uncertain  story 
of  his  life,  and  the  speedy  blighting  of  his  family-tree,  withered  in 
its  third  generation,  let  us  turn  to  the  magnihcent  works,  which 
have  won  for  this  London  actor  the  fame  of  beings  eertainly 
En^^aad'a — ^perhaps  tiie  world's — ^greatest  poet 

Seven  years  after  the  poef  s  death,  a  volume,  knowif  to  students 
of  Shakspere  as  the  "First  Folio  "  was  published  by  Ids  two 
professional  friends,  John  lleminge  and  Henrie  CondeU,  1623 
This  book  contained  thirty-six  plays ;  seven  more  were  A.i>. 
added  in  the  Third  Folio;  but  of  these  seven,  only  the 
play  of  Pericles  is  received  as  gennine.   The  plays  of  Shakspere, 
tlicrcfore,  so  far  as  the  battling  of  critics  has  agreed  upon  their 
number,  are  fJiiriy-seven,    And  these  have  been  corrected  and  re- 
corrected,  altered  and  revised,  mended  and  re-mended,  until  we 
must  have  a  vety  true  and  pure  text  of  the  poet  in  this  eentniy  of 
oura, — ^unless,  indeed,  something  may  have  happened  to  certain  pas- 
a'^^es,  like  tiuat  which  tljc  fable  tells  us  happened  to  Jason's  ship, 

(M)  10 
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the  ArgOy  in  which  he  sought  the  Golden  Fleece.  So  caiefiillj  did 
a  grateful  and  reverent  nation  patch  up  the  decaying  timbers  of 
the  dd  mity  as  she  lay  high  and  diy  on  the  Gre^  shorei,  that  in 
proceBB  of  tune  it  became  a  aerfooB  qoesiion  among  learned  men 
whether  much  of  the  old  ehip  was  left  together  after  alL  The 
books  written  about  Shakspere  and  his  works  would  of  themselves 
fill  a  respectable  library. 

The  thirty-seven  plays  are  claBsed  as  Tragedies,  Comedies,  and 
Histoiiea.  The  great  Tragedies  aie  five — Macbdk,  King  Leaar^ 
Romeo  and  Julteij  HtmM,  and  OMUo.  The  Midmmmer  NigMn 
Drearrij  As  Yo7i  Like  It^  aiul  the  Merdiant  of  Venice,  arc  perhaps 
the  finest  Comedies ;  while  Richard  III.,  Coriolanus,  and  Julius 
Ccesar,  stand  prominently  out  among  the  noble  series  of  Histories. 
The  student  who  knows  these  eleven  plays,  knows  Shakspere  in 
his  finest  veim  Yet  fat  and  vinons  old  Jack  Falstal^  whose  por- 
traiture  is  tlio  hajipiest  hit  in  all  the  varied  range  of  English 
comedy,  mmt  be  songht  for  in  other  scenes.  Indeed,  to  know 
Shakspere  as  he  ought  to  be  knowD|  we  must  read  him  right 
through  from  first  to  last ;  and  in  days  when  our  most  brilliant 
essayists  draw  gems  of  iUustration  from  this  exhaustless  mine, 
when  every  newspaper  and  magazine  studs  its  leaders  with 
witty  alhusions  to  Shallow  or  Dogberry,  ^lalvolio  or  Mercutio, 
and  every  orator  borrows  the  lightning  of  some  Shaksperian  line 
to  gild  his  meaner  language  with  its  fiasb^ — not  to  have  studiod 
the  prince  of  poets  thoroughly,  proves  not  merely  the  absence  of  a 
fine  literary  taste,  but  the  total  lack  of  that  common  sense  which 
leads  men  to  aim  at  knowing  well  and  clearly  every  subject  that 
may  help  them  in  their  daily  life. 

The  grand,  suipassing  quality  of  Shakspere's  geniuSi  was  its 
ereoHve  power.  Coleridge  who  saw,  perhaps,  deeper  into  the  un- 
i^thomed  depths  of  the  poet's  spirit  than  any  man  has  done, 
calls  him  the  thousand-souled  Shalcspere,  and  speaks  of  lii.^ 
oceanic  mind.  And  well  the  dramatist  deserves  such  magnificent 
epithets,  for  no  writer  has  ever  created  a  host  of  characters,  so 
numerous,  so  varied,  and  yet  so  completely  distinct  from  one 
another.   The  door  of  his  fimcy  opened,  as  if  of  its  own  accord. 
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aud  out  trooped  such,  a  procession  as  the  world  had  never  seea 
The  bloodiest  enmes  and  the  broadest  fim  were  represented  there; 
the  fieshailYery  laughter  of  girls  and  the  mamac  shriekings  of  a 

wretcbed  old  man,  the  stem  music  of  war  and  the  roar  of  tavern 
rioters,  mingled  with  a  thousand  other  various  smnuls,  y(  t  no 
discordant  note  was  heard  in  the  manifold  chorus.  3o  truo 
and  subtile  an  intetpieter  of  the  human  soul^  in  its  myriad  moods, 
has  neyer  written  noyel,  play,  or  poem ;  yet  be  drew  but  little 
firom  the  life  around  Mm.  The  revc^  with  Raleigh  and 
Joiisou  at  the  Mermaid  and  the  Falcon,  may  have  suggested 
some  hints  for  the  pictures  of  life  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 
Eastcheap.  The  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greenwood  that 
embowered  Stratford,  doubtless  supplied  material  for  many  bril- 
liant and  lovely  scenea  But  those  characters  which  were  not 
drawn  from  tlie  ^jai^e  of  history,  ;ire  chiefly  tlie  crcatiuud  of  LLi 
own  inexhaustible  imagination  ;  and  often,  when  he  does  adopt  a 
historic  portraiture,  the  colouring  is  nearly  all  his  own.  Many  of  us 
read  Shakspere  before  we  read  history,  and  take  our  ideas  of  his- 
torical heroes  rather  from  his  masterly  idealizations  than  from  the 
soberer  painting  of  the  historian's  pencil.  So  deeply  rooted,  for 
example,  are  our  early-caught  notioiLS  of  Macbetli's  villany,  and 
Bichard  Crookback's  appalliog  guilt,  that  it  is  with  somewhat  of 
a  startle  and  recoil  we  come  in  our  later  reading  upon  other  and 
milder  views  of  these  Shaksperian  criminals.  And,  read  as  we 
may,  we  can  never  get  wholly  rid  of  the  magic  spell  with  which 
the  poet's  genius  Las  enchained  us. 

The  language  of  biiakspere  has  been  justly  censured  for  its  ob- 
scurily.  ''It  is  full  of  new  words  in  new  senses.''  There  are 
lines  and  passages,  upon  whose  impenetrable  granite  the  brains  of 
critics  and  commentators  have  been  well-nigh  dashed  out ;  and  yet 
their  meaning  is  still  uncertain.  Anotlior  i.aiit  is  the  frequent 
use  of  puns  and  verbal  quibbles,  where,  quite  out  of  place  and 
keeping,  they  jar  harshly  upon  the  feelings  of  the  reader.  Yet 
these  are  spots  upon  the  sun,  forgotten  while  we  rejoice  in  his 
cheerful  beams  and  drink  his  light  into  our  souls— discoverable  only 
by  the  cold  eyes  of  tkude  ciitics  who  read  for  business,  not  delight, 
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BeddflB  his  plaji^  Shakapm  gm  to  the  world  vanons  p 
Vmnui  and  Adonis,  Luereee^  The  PeutumaU  Filgrimy  A  L&m^§ 

Comr>I(uut,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  JSonnets.  The  ^  Venus 
and  Adouis,"  which  formed  the  first  fruits  of  his  ripen iiig  powers, 
was  published  in  1593,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Southampton. 

Dr.  JohiiBon  aays,  in  hia  Prefm  to  Sbakspere'a  Works^  ^He 
that  tiiee  to  recommend  liim  by  select  quotations,  will  sacceed  like 
the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale, 
carried  a  brick  in  hia  pucket  as  a  specimen."  The  comparison  is 
witty  and  just ;  yet^  in  pursuance  of  our  plan,  we  must  select 
specimens  of  Shakspere*s  styla  The  first  estmct  iilnsirates  the 
poet^s  tragic  power ;  the  second  shows  him  in  a  Ughtand  playfu] 
mood: — 

IUCfi£XiL-A€K  IL,  8om  h 


JfiM&A— la  tUa  a  dagger,  whiob  I  aee  before  me, 
Tbebaiidlalowaidmyliaiidt  Oome,  let  me  dnteh  thee 
1  bate  thee  Bot>  and  yet  I  aee  thee  atUL 

A  rt  thoa  not,  fatal  vision,  ionsible 

To  feeling,  aa  to  sight  1  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind  :  a  false  crofttinn, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain) 

I  Bee  t)iee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  Uu8  which  now  1  draw. 

Thoa  manhal'st  mo  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 

And  aooli  an  lutrament  I  iraa  to  uae. 

Mine  eyea  ara  made  tba  foobi  o'  tiie  otber  aenaee^ 

OreleewortliaUtberest:  I  see  thee  atOl  ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  da^geon,  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before.— There's  no  aooh  thing  : 

Tt  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

TtniB  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead  ;  ami  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Ilecate's  offerings  ;  and  withered  murder, 

Abunm'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howi'a  bia  watch,  thne  with  hia  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tan^dn's  lavishing  stzidesy  towatd  hia  design 

Moves  like  a  ghoat— Thon  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  tiino, 

Which  now  suits  with  it— Whiles  I  threat,  he  Uvea: 
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Words  to  tlie  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives, 

I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me.  [A  bell  riiiffSi 

Hear  it  not,  Dune^in  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
liiixt  auiuujuuxi^i  ihnti  tu  iieaven^  or  to  hell* 

ROMEO  AND  JULIGT.— Act  I.,  SOEirs  4. 

MerctUio.—Oiu  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  bHlh  been  with  jou. 
She  ia  the  fairicb'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
la  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agato-stone 
On  the  foxe-huger  of  an  aldernuui, 
Bmim  Willi » turn  of  little  alomios 
Athwart  iD«a'8  nooea  as  <hej  Ho  aalo^ : 
Her  waggon-spokes  mado  of  long  Bpinnan^  ; 
The  corer^  of  the  winga  of  grasshoppen; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  wat'ry  beams  : 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  nf  film  * 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Hot  hail  HQ  big     a  louiid  little  worm 
Mok'i  firom  ^  Jarj  fiqgor  of  a  maid : 
Her  ehaiioi  ia  an  empty  liaad-nut. 
Hade  1^  liie  jcnner  iqmml,  or  old  gmb^ 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makera. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  nij^t 
Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  : 
On  courtiers'  knocs,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight: 
O'er  lawyers'  lingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream. 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  eonrtier'e  noee* 
And  tlien  dxeama  he  of  ameQing  oat  a  rait: 
And  Bometimea  eomes  ehe  with  a  tithe>p!g*a  tail, 
Tiekling  a  paraon's  nose,  as  'a  Hea  asleep^ 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Fometimes  she  drireth  o'er  a  soldier'!'  npck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  vSpanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear ;  at  which  he  starts,  and  wake^ ; 
And,  being  thaa  ftighted,  aweeri  a  prayer  or  two^ 
And  aleeps  agauk 
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No  English  writer  has  lived  a  uiorc  romaatio  life  than  Baleigb. 
Bom  in  1652^  at  Hayes  Fam  in  DeTonaliin^  and  educated  at 


brilliant  and  adventurotiB  career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  Protestants.  For  more  than  five  years  lie  fought  in  Con- 
tinental wars;  but  in  1576  a  new  field  of  action  was  opened  to 
his  daring  spirit  It  was  the  time  when  Britain  began  to  take 
her  first  steps  towards  winning  that  ooean-orowii  which  she  now 
so  proudly  wears.  And  among  the  dauntless  sailors,  who  braved 
the  blistering  calms  of  the  tropics  and  the  icy  breath  of  tho 
frigid  seas  in  search  of  new  donmiions,  Ealeigh  was  one  of  the 
foremost  With  his  half-brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^  who 
perished  at  sea  in  a  later  voyage^  he  sailed  to  Nordi  America;  bat 
after  two  years  of  toO  he  returned  home,  richer  in  nothing  bat 
hard- won  experience.  We  then  find  young  Captain  Raleigh  en- 
gaged in  Ireland  on  nctive  service  against  the  rebel  Desiuonds, 
winnmg  high  honours  by  iiis  bravery  and  military  talent,  and  re- 
warded by  being  chosen  to  bear  despatches  from  the  Lord  Lieo- 
tenant  to  the  Qaeen. 

His  court  life  now  began.  Hitherto,  wc  picture  him  keeping 
watch  upon  the  icy  deck  in  the  starry  light  of  a  frosty  night  at 
sea,  or,  in  dusty  and  blood-stained  doublet,  sleeping  off  the  ex- 
haostion  of  a  hard  battle-day.  A  scene  of  courtly  splendour  now 
opens  to  oar  view;  and,  prominent  among  the  plomed  and  jewelled 
Click  gathered  round  the  throne^  stands  j9ir  Walter  Baleigh,  high 
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ill  the  favour  of  liis  Queen,  the  associate  or  rival  of  tlie  proudeat 
noble  there.  Tlie  legend  of  his  first  introduction  to  Elizabeth  is 
too  romantic  to  be  omitted,  although  we  must  not  foiget  that 
it  reata  only  on  tradition.  When  the  Queen  in  walking  one  day 
came  to  a  mnddy  place, — these  were  very  common  on  English 
Toads  and  pathways  then, — she  stopped  and  hesitated.  Ealeigh, 
seeing  her  pause^  with  ready  tact  flung  down  his  rich  plush  cloak 
for  her  to  step  on.  The  graceful  act,  which  was  just  the  kind  of 
fiatteiing  attention  that  Elizabeth  liked  besl^  showed  that  Baleigh 
was  cut  out  for  a  courtier.  A  capital  investment  it  was  that  the 
young  soldier  made.  He  lost  Lis  cloak,  but  he  gained  the  favour 
of  a  Queen,  who  well  knew  how  to  honour  and  reward  those  sho 
loved.  Within  a  few  years  be  became  a  knight^  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  and  Seneschal  of  Cornwall^  besides  receiving  a  grant  of 
12,000  acres  of  Irisli  land,  and  the  sole  right  of  licensing  wine- 
sellers  in  England. 

His  attempts  to  colonize  North  America,  for  which  a  patent  had 
been  granted  to  him,  went  far  to  exhaust  his  fortune.  Twice  be 
sent  out  expeditions,  supplied  with  all  necessary  stores ;  but  the  red 
men,  who  swarmed  in  the  woods  along  the  shore,  would  not 
suffer  the  colonies  to  take  root.  Tlic  first  settlers  escaped  with  their 
lives  on  board  Drake's  ships ;  the  second  band  perished  under  the 
deadly  tomahawk.  Tobacco  and  the  potato  were  brought  to 
Europe^  as  the  only  fruits  of  these  unhappy  enterprises.  The 
name  Virginia,  given  to  the  colony  in  honour  of  the  umnarried 
Elizabeth,  and  the  nan^.e  Raleigh,  applied  to  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  still  remind  our  transatlantic  kindred  of  the  ancient  ties 
that  bind  them  to  the  mother-land. 

A  leader  of  Eogliab  ships  ia^e  great  ccHiflict  with  the  Armada^ 
the  courted  and  prosperous  owner  of  the  broad  acres  of  Sherborne 
in  Dorsetshire — the  disgraced  husband  of  Elizabeth  Throgmorton— 
the  gallant  explorer  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  neighbouring  shores^ 
the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  the  capture  of  Fayal ; — such 
were  the  various  characters  filled  by  this  English  Ftoteos  during 
the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

Scarcely  was  J  ames  L  seated  on  the  throne  when  a  cliauge  cauid. 
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RaleigL'8  former  associate,  Cecil,  poisoued  the  lung's  mind  so  muck 
against  liim,  that  he  waa  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  honours  and 
temrda  A  woneblowmBthttnaimedathim.  Gbaigadwitlilunr* 
iiig  joined  in  a  plot  to  aeute  the  King  and  set  Lady  ArabeUa 

1603  Stuart  en  the  throne,  he  was  brought  to  trial  ;it  AViiiches- 
A,D,  ter  Caiitle.  From  eight  in  the  morning  till  nearly  midnigkt 
he  fronted  his^  enemies  mtk  unshaken  couraga  The 
bloater  of  Attom«7-0«neral  Coke  roaxedaronnd  him  without  efifock 
want  woids,''  stormed  the  great  piioseontor,  ^to  express  thy 
viperous  treasons  1 "  "  True,"  said  Raleigh,  "  for  you  have  spoken 
tlie  same  thing  half  a  dozen  times  over  ah'eady."  But  rare  wit 
and  eloquence  did  not  save  BaLeigh  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was 
left  to  lie  for  nearly  thirteen  weary  yeara  Much  of  his  time 
within  these  dark  walls  was  devoted  to  cJiemioai  eaqteriments,  in 
course  of  which  be  sought  eageily  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
believed  at  one  time  that  he  had  discovered  an  elixir,  which  wuuid 
cure  all  diseases.  But  what  made  his  imprisonmcut  a  memorable 
era  in  the  annals  of  £nglish  literature,  was  tbe  ccmiposition  in  bis 
cell  of  bis  great  Htstory  ofths  WmM,  This  work,  in  the  pMpsra- 
tion  of  which  be  was  aided  by  other  able  bandsi  is  chiefly  valu- 
able for  its  spirited  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  line  antique 
eloquence  flows  from  his  pen,  enriched  with  a  deep  learning,  wiiich 
excites  wonder  when  displayed  by  Ealeigh.  Tbe  soldiery  the  sailor, 
or  tbe  courtier  is  hardly  the  man  from  whom  we  expect  profound 
pbilosophy  or  deep  researcb  i  yet  Baleigb  showed  by  this  addevo- 
ment  a  power  of  wielding  the  pen,  at  least  not  inferior  to  his  skill 
with  sword  or  (in  pass.  That  part  of  the  HL>tory  which  he  was 
able  to  complete,  opeuii^  with  the  Creation,  closes  with  tbe  second 
Macedonian  war,  about  one  bundred  and  sixfy-eigbt  years  before 
Gbrist  A  deep  tinge  of  melancholyi  caugbt  from  the  sombre 
walls  that  were  ever  frowning  on  bis  task,  pervades  tbe  pages  of 
the  great  book. 

A  penniless  king,  dazzled  by  the  story  of  an  unwrougbt  gpld 
mine,  discovered  years  ago  duhug  a  cruise  up  the  Qrinooo^  at 
lengtb  set  the  prisoner  free,  and  sent  bim  with  fourteen  ships 
to  make  sure  of  this  far-off  treasure.   The  ca|iture  of  St  Tbcmiaa^ 
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A  Spanish  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river/  produced 
only  two  baia  of  gold ;  and  with  ''brains  broken^"  as  he  told  his 
wi&  In  a  letter,  Balei^  was  forced  to  sail  away,  a  baffled  man, 

leaving  in  a  foreign  grave  the  body  of  Iiis  eldest  son,  Walter,  who 
/  had  been  killed  in  the  assault.  The  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
f  considered  ail  these  rich  regions  their  own  by  right  of  prior  dis* 
»  coTery,  kindled  into  flame  when  the  news  of  this  daiing  more 
reached  Europe.  With  a  cry  of  Pirates !  pirates  I'^  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  London  rushed  into  the  preseiice-cbamber  of  King 
James  tu  demand  vengeance  on  the  slayer  of  his  kinsman,  who  had 
been  governor  of  St.  Thomas,  and  reparation  for  the  insult  offered 
to  his  countiy's  j9ag.  James  had  good  reasons  just  then  for  desir« 
ing  to  please  the  Spanish  courts  since  one  of  his  dearest  wishes  was 
to  many  his  son  Ohaxles  to  the  Ibifanta.  So  &deigh  was  arrestee^ 
upon  his  landing  at  Plymouth,  and,  after  more  than  a 
week's  delay,  was  carried  to  London.  A  few  months  later,  oct.  29, 
he  was  executed  at  Westminster  upon  the  old  chaige  of  1618 
treasmi,  for  which  he  had  ahready  suffered  so  many  years  ajk 
of  imprisonment.  Almost  his  last  words,  as  he  lifted 
the  axG  and  ran  his  fingers  along  its  keen  edge,  show  with  what 
feelingt?  he  fronted  death.  Smiling,  he  said,  "This  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases."  Two  blows  severed  the 
neek  of  the  old  man,  who  had  seen  so  many  phases  of  human 
life^  and  had  played  with  briUiant  success  so  many  wied  parts. 

Besides  his  great  work,  a  Narrative  of  his  Cruise  to  Ouiana^  which 
proceeded  from  his  pen  in  159G,  is  worthy  of  being  named.  He 
wrote  many  other  prose  works,  and  cultivated  poetcy  with  such 
^    success  that  Edmund  Spenser  calls  him  tiie    Summer's  Nightr 
ingale." 

THE  COHCLUSION  OF  HALEI6VS  HISTOKT. 

If  «e  seek  a  reason  of  the  saceeerion  and  oontimunee  of  tide  bomicBew  ambi- 
lion  in  mortal  men,  we  may  add  to  that  which  hath  been  already  said,  thai  the 
lyings  and  prinoee  of  the  world  have  always  laid  before  them  the  actione,  bnt  not 

the  ends  of  those  great  ones  which  preceded  them.  They  are  always  transported 
with  the  glory  of  the  one,  but  they  never  mind  the  misery  of  the  otLcr,  till  they 
fuul  the  experience  iu  themselves.  They  neglect  the  advice  of  God,  while  they 
uiyoy  life  or  hope  it;  but  Uiey  follow  the  counsel  of  Death  up<>n  his  first  approach. 
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II  i^i  lie  lhat  puts  into  man  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  without  speaking  a  word^ 
which  God,  with  all  the  words  of  His  law,  pvomises,  or  threats,  doth  not  mSoMm 
Death,  which  hateih  and  destrofjefth  man,  is  believed;  Qod,  which  hath  made 
him  aikd  loves  him,  is  alwa^fs  defemd.  .  .  •  .  It  is  Death  alone  that  can  sod- 
donlj  make  man  to  know  liimself.  He  tells  the  ^oad  and  insolent^  tliat  they 
are  hnt  abjeets,  and  hnmbles  them  at  the  instant,  makes  them  cry,  complain, 
and  repent,  yea,  even  to  hate  their  forepast  happiness.  He  takes  the  acconut  of 
the  rich,  and  prores  him  a  bcj^gar,  a  naked  tx^ggar,  which  hath  interest  in  no- 
tiling  but  the  gravel  that  fills  his  muiith.  He  holds  a  glass  before  tlie  eyes  of  the 
most  beautiful,  aiid  makes  them  see  therein  their  deformity  and  rottenness,  and 
they  acknowledge  it. 

Oh,  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  Death  !  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  li  ist 
persuaded;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done  ;  and  whom  all  the  world  hath 
flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast  ont  of  the  world,  and  despised ;  (hon  hast  drawn 
together  all  the  iiir-stretehed  leveatness,  all  the  pride,  croelty,  and  ambition  U 
man,  and  oorered  it  over  with  theao  two  narrow  words — Hio  Jaobs* 


I 
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CHAPTEE.  XL 
IRAJSim  BA€OH,  VISCOUlfT  ST.  ALBA2I8» 

Bora  1561  A.D  Died  1G2G  A,D. 


Baoon^ftBie. 

Birth  an^  edoeBtfoa 

In  France 
Studies  law. 
Eiit«»tb«HoiiM» 


Ckmdvet  toirart  iMf. 

HIa  ten  Essay* 

Marriage. 
Lord  Chancellor. 


Latest  WOriU. 
JDenth. 

Plan  of  tlie  lustauratla 
StjlBofhlaEiMTik 
Hhutnttlvo  extneb 


«  My  name  and  mcmoiy  I  leftTe  to  foidgn  nations,  and  to  mine 
o\m  conntiy  after  bqhib  tfane  is  passed  over/^  inrote  Baccm  in 
his  TnlL    Thero  is  no  greater  name  among  the  many  writers  of 

Englic>li  prose,  nu  prouder  memory  among  tiie  liost  of  grave-eyed 
philosopliers,  who  have  spent  their  best  years  and  ripest  powers  in 
exploring  the  secrets  and  tracing  the  laws  of  the  uniyerse ;  but 
many  blots  lie  dark  upon  the  reputation  of  the  man.  Of  late, 
however,  much  has  been  done,  especially  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
of  the  Athenmm,  to  efface  these  stains  from  the  fame  of  one  of 
our  leading  English  philosophers  and  writers. 

At  York  House  in  the  Strand,  London,  Francis,  youngest  son 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England, 
war  bom  on  the  2M  of  Januttcy,  1561.   As  the  boy 
grew,  he  was  noted  for  a  qui<&  wit  and  preoooious  gravis,  1561 
viiieli  led  the  (^uecii,  ii  frequent  visitor  at  his  father's  A,D, 
house,  to  call  him  lier  little  Lord  Keeper.    At  thirteen 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  studied  for  three  years,  and 
where  the  deepest  impression  he  receiTed  was  a  dislike  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

Then,  in  accordance  wii&  the  custom  of  the  time,  he  joined  the 
Stiit4  of  Sir  ^Vmias  Paulctt,  who  was  going  on  an  enil jassy  to  France. 
A  worse  school  for  a  young  man  of  rank  could  scarcely  be  ibmid  than 
was  the  brilliantly  voluptuous  court  of  France  in  tbat  unhappy 
dagr«  Yet  Bacon  seemsto  have  been  proof  against  its  worst  soduo* 
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HonOf  imbibing^  however,  during  hi&  residence  abroad,  that  taste 
for  magnifioenoe  and  diaplay  which  kept  him  throu^  all  iiis  Jif  e 
a  needy  maiv  and  proved  a  aonroe  of  much  miseiyfuid  sin.  Some* 
thing  of  a  woman's  nature  appears  to  have  mingled  with  the  qualities 
of  his  early  maiiLood;  his  love  of  beiiiity  displayed  itself  in  a 
passion  for  rick  dress  and  furniture,  biids,  iiowers^  perfumes,  and 
fine  sceneiy.  It  mighty  certainly,  have  taken  a  less  innocent  and 
more  destnictiye  shape.  Duxing  his  stay  in  France  he  spent  much 
time  at  Poietiers,  employed  chiefly  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
maiden  work,  entitled  0/ tJue  State  of  Jyurope. 

llecalled  to  England  in  1579  by  liis  fathei  8  iiudden  death,  he 
settled  down  to  study  law,  with  little  money  but  a  great 
1682  mind,  in  Gray's  Inn.  In  1582  he  was  called  to  the  bar; 
A.D.  and  in  1585  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Commons  for  Mel- 
combe.  When  the  dapper,  richly-dressed  youth  of 
twenty-four,  whose  rt>uiid  rosy  face  was  new  to  the  House,  first  rose 
to  speak,  indilference  speedily  changed  to  curiosity,  and  curiosity 
to  deep  attention.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  the  young  lawy er,  already 
well  known  in  the  courts,  was  a  man  of  no  common  powers. 
Even  then  the  main  idea  of  his  life,  so  nobly  carried  out  in  his 
great  system  of  philosophy,  began  to  develop  itself  in  every  speech. 

Ileform*'  was  his  motto;  and  for  this  he  fought  hard  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  public  life. 

At  the  opening  of  his  career  he  made  a  great  mistake^  fatal  to 
his  happiness  and  fatal  to  his  fame.  He  lived  beyond  his  means, 
Jind  thus  became  hampered  with  debt,  from  \Yhich  he  never  quite 
got  free.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  he  set  up  a  coach;  for 
which  son^e  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  even  at  this  early 
age  he  suffered  severely  from  gout  and  ague*  He  was  forced  to 
borrow  from  the  Jews;  and  it  might  often  have  gone  hard  with 
the  young  men  in  their  city  lodging,  had  not  their  kind  mother, 
Lady  Anne,  sent  frequent  supplies  of  ale  and  poultry  in  from 
Gorhambury.  ' 

Looked  coldly  on  by  his  relatLves  the  Ce  cils,  he  became  a  parti- 
san of  Essex,  who  tried  hard  to  get  him  ibade  Solicitor-Gkneral 
But  Burleigh  and  his  dan  were  too«trong  for  the  Earl,  and  Bacon 
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was  defeated.  To  console  liim  for  this  reverse,  Essex  gave  liim  the 
beaatifal  estate  of  Twickenham  Park.  The  value  of  the  gift  was 
great — flome  £1800;  and  there,  under  the  spieadijig  oedaiSi  the 
faanl'-worked  lawyer,  dried  up  for  many  a  week  in  the  hot  and  dusty  ' 

,      courts,  used  gladly  to  enjoy  liis  leisure  by  the  gentle  Thames. 

But  Bacon  soon  saw  that  Essex  was  a  dangerous  friend,  and,  after 
earnest  remonstrances  from  the  lawyer,  which  the  Earl  appears  to 
have  despised,  the  connection  between  them  was  dififlcdyed.  Through 
the  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth's  laga.  Bacon,  who  had  already 
become  member  for  Middlesez  and  a  Qneen's  Connsel,  ccmtinaed  to 
rise  in  the  House.  All  that  he  could  do  to  save  Essex,  he  did ;  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  touchy  old  Queen  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his 
former  friend  and  patron.  But  every  eflFort  wa°  rendered  useless  by 
tbemadfollf  of  theEarlyWhohadbeenspmledkythedotmg  Elisa- 
beth. Forgiven  again  and  again,  this  madman  persisted  in  tiying 
to  kindle  a  rebellion  ;  and  after  his  failure  in  London  he  died  on 
the  scaffold.  Bacon  has  been  chart:e^i  with  base  ingratitude  and 
treachery  in  this  case  of  Essex.  But  he  could  not  save  a  man 
who  roshed  so  blindly  on  to  death.'  What  be  conld  do^  he  seems 
to  have  done.  His  public  office  of  Queen's  Counsel  enabled  him 
to  deal  more  gently  with  the  foolish  Earl  than  a  stranger  might 
have  dealt.  And  when  at  the  Queen's  coinumnd  he  drew  \\\)  a  paper 
declaring  the  treasons  of  Essex,  its  lenient  tone  made  the  angry 
Elizabeth  cry  out,  "  I  see  old  love     not  easily  foigotten.*' 

Throng  these  changeful  yeais  Bacon  had  heea  wiiting  some  of 
the  celebrated  JSnajft,  whicb  form  his  chief  En^h  work^ 
and  entitle  him  to  the  fame  of  holding  n  first  rank  among  1597 
tlie  grand  old  masters  of  English  prose.    When  first  A.D. 
published  in  1597,  the  "  Essays  "  were  only  ten  in  number; 
but  others  were  added  in  1612,  and  after  his  £ftll  he  spent  much 
time  in  expanding  and  retouching  them. 

These  years  were  also  marked  by  a  disappointment  in  love. 
A  ricli  young  widow,  named  Lady  Tiatton,  was  the  object  of  his 
hopes;  but  bis  great  rival  at  tlie  bar  proved  also  a  fumiidable 

\     rival  in  the  court  of  love.   Attorney-General  Coke  stepped  in  and 
bore  away  tiie  golden  prize. 
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However  the  wotind  soon  healed;  for  in  1606  an  elderly  bride- 
groom oi  for^-five,  richly  dad  in  purple  Qeuoa  velyet^  stood  at 
tiie  altar  beside  a  ftir  joimg  farida  in  doth  of  bOtor.  Th»  lady 
was  tiie  daughter  of  a  Oieapaide  merehant,  Alice  Bamham,  ivho 

ou  tliat  d;iy  changed  licr  name  to  Lad^'  iiacon.    Sir  Fianuis  had 

been  lately  knighted  by  King  James. 

From  the  Solicitor-GeneraJiship,  won  in  1G07,  he  stepped  on  in 

1613  to  the  rank  of  Attomey-Oeuenil;  in  1617  he  leoeiyed  the 
Oreat  Seal ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  veached  tiie  aom- 

1618  niit  of  his  profession,  being  made  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  Eni^daiid  with  the  title  of  Baron  A'eriilam.  Thus,  at 
last^  had  Bacon  beaten  Ck>ke,  his  livai  in  love,  in  law,  and 

in  ambitian. 

For  three  yean  he  he}d  the  aeak  as  ChanoeiUory  and  great  was 
the  splendour  of  his  Ufa   Baron  Vendam  aoon  became  Tisoomit 

St.  Albans.    But  the  glitter  of  costly  lace  and  the  sheen  of  gilded 
coacheSi     which  these  years  were  full,  grow  dim  and  tarnished 
before  a  splendour  that  cannot  fade*   The  Lord  Chancellor,  witii 
his  titles  ol  honour,  is  almost  forgotten  when  the  author  oi  the 
Ncmm  Orffantm  rises  in  our  ^iew.  This  celebrated  work, 
1G20    of  which  mure  will  soon  be  said,  appeared  in  1620  j  and 
A.D.      the  pains  which  Bacon  took  to  make  it  worthy  of  iiis 
fame  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  he  co^  and 
conected  it  twdve  times  before  he  gave  it  to  the  world. 

The  greatest  of  Bacon's  works  was  yet  fresh  from  the  press 
wlicu  dark  clouds  began  to  gather  round  its  author.    Coke,  his 
bitter  foe,  and  others  whom  the  poison  of  envy  had  also  tainted, 
raised  a  clamour  against  the  Chancellor  for  taking  bribes.  Un- 
doubtedly Bacon  was  guilty  of  the  dime,  for  his  extravagance  and 
love  of  show  drained  his  purse  continually,  and  a  needy  man  is 
often  mean.    But  it  may  be  said,  in  extenuation  of  his  fault,  tiiat 
it  was  the  common  practice  in  that  day  for  judges  to 
1621    receive  fees  and  gifts;  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  their 
A.]>.     income  was  derived  from  such  sources.  A  case,  containing 
at  least  twenty-two  distinct  diaiges  of  bribery  and  oor- 
niptioni  being  prepared  by  the  House  of  Oommonsi  tiie  Iionb 
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proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  th&  lughest  lawyer  iu  the  laud. 
JBLombled  hj  ike  disgrace  of  hia  impeacliiaeii^  and  broken  dowii 
hy  a  flme  attack  of  Mb  old  enemy  the  gout^  the  great  philo- 
sopher, bat  weak  and  erring  man,  sent  to  tilie  Lords  a  fall  confession 

of  liio  faults.  "  It  is,"  said  he  to  some  of  his  brother  peers  wlio 
came  to  ask  if  this  was  his  own  voluntaiy  act>  "  it  is  my  act — niy 
hand — my  heart  O  my  loirds,  spare  a  broken  reedl"  So  fell 
the  Yiaoonnt  St  Albans  from  his  lofiy  pbce^  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  JUOfiOOf  and  to  lie  in  the  Tower  daring  the  pleasnre  of  the 
King.  Jiiine3  was  magnanunous  enough  to  remit  the  fiuCj  aud  to 
set  the  fallen  lawyer  free  in  two  days. 

The  evening  of  this  chequered  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  coontiy 
retirement  at  Qorhambaiy.  Books^  ezpedments^  and  a  qniet  game 
at  bowls  were  the  chief  recreations  of  the  degraded  statesman. 
His  busy  liours  were  s]>ent  in  tlie  rcvisal  and  uiilargemcnt  of  his 
the  composition  of  liis  Jlislo/y  of  Kin<j  Henry  VILy  a  phi- 
losophical fiction  called  The  New  Atlantis^  and  that  part  of  liis  groat 
work  which  relates  to  Natural  History,  Heavy  debts  still  hung 
npon  him.  He  applied  for  the  Provostship  of  Eton,  but  failed 
The  story  of  his  death  is  curious.  Driving  in  his  car- 
rin?e  one  snowy  day,  the  thought  struck  him  that  flesh  1626 
might  be  preserved  as  well  by  snow  as  by  salt.  At  once  Aj>. 
he  stof^ed,  went  into  a  cottage  by  the  road,  bought  a 
fcm\  and  witii  his  own  hands  sti^ed  it  full  of  snow»  Feeling 
chilly  and  too  unwell  to  go  home,  he  went  to  the  house  of  tho 
Earl  of  Annulul,  wiiich  was  near.  There  he  was  put  into  a  dump 
bed;  fever  ensued;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  no  more. 

The  scale  upon  which  the  ground-plan  of  Bacon's  great  work  is 
drawn  is  very  magmficent;  but  no  single  human  mind,  working 
within  the  compass  of  a  human  life,  could  hope  to  accomplish  the 
gi'and  desi^rn.  Yet  even  t^)  have  grasped  the  idea  of  such  a  giant 
jdan  is  enough  to  prove  a  mighty  genius.  While  fagging  at  his 
law  books  and  brie&  in  old  Gray's  Inn^  tho  thought  had  dawned 
upon  his  mind;  and  through  tiliirt^  years  of  up-hill  laboui  at  the 
bap  and  fierce  political  struggles  in  the  House  he  was  steadily 
collecting  materialij  to  liii  iu  tku  uutUiies  of  his  colossal  sketch.  Ad 
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Knglish  treatise  on  the  Adrancemc?it  of  Leamilng,  published  in 
lGUt>,  was  the  herald  of  the  gre«iter  work,  which  appeared  in  his 
brightest  days  to  gild  them  with  a  lustre  brighter  still — a  lustre, 
too,  which  eTen  Iiis  sad  disgraco  and  doubtful  chaiacter  could  not 
wholly  dim.  The  plan  of  the  work,  which  was  written  in  Latin 
and  was  styled  Tnstauraiio  Magna,  may  Le  understood  from  the 
following  view : — 

L  DeAu^mentw  Sdimtiarum, — ^This  treatise,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish work  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning  is  embodied, 

gives  a  ^^cner;tl  snmniary  of  human  knowledge,  taking  spe- 
cial notice  of  gaps  and  imperfections  in  science. 
IL  Novum  Organum. — This  work  explains  the  new  logic,  or 
inductive  method  of  reasoning,  upon  which  his  philo- 
sophy is  founded*  Out  of  nine  sections,  into  which  he 
divides  the  subject,  tlie  first  only  is  handled  with  any  ful- 
ness, the  other  eight  being  merely  named. 

III.  JSjflva  Sylvarum, — This  part  was  designed  to  give  a  complete 

view  of  what  we  call  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  His- 
tory. The  subjects  he  has  touched  on  under  this  head  are 
four — the  History  of  AVinds,  of  Life  and  Death,  of  Density 
and  Harity,  of  Sound  and  Hearing. 

IV.  Scala  JntdUctAi, — Of  this  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  opening 

pagea 

y.  Prodroimi, — few  fragments  only  were  written* 

V£  PhilcsopJda  JSecunda, — Never  executed. 

The  Essays^  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  of  which  ten  wcrcs 
published  in  1507,  were  oftcr^vards  greatly  increased  in  number 
and  extent^  being  especially  enriched  with  the  brighter  blossoms  of 
their  great  author's  matured  fancy.  In  this  respect — that  his 
fancy  was  more  vivid  in  age  than  in  yoTitli — the  luind  of  Bacon 
formed  an  exception  to  the  common  rule;  for,  in  general,  the  fancy 
of  a  young  man  grows  less  bright  as  his  reason  grows  strong,  just 
as  the  coloured  petals  of  a  flower  fade  and  drop  to  make  room  for 
the  solid  substance  of  the  fruit    Thougli  often  stiff  and  grave. 
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em  wliwe  alighter  slyle  would  better  suit  his  theme^  as  in  treating 

of  Gardens  and  Buildings,  the  ^Essays'*  stand,  and  have  always 
sU)od,  amaiig  the  finest  works  of  our  prose  literature.  What 
Hailam  says  of  this  dassic  book  should  not  be  forgotten :  It 
would  be  derogatoiy  to  a  man  of  the  slightest  claim  to  polite 
letfeer%  were  heonacqiiainted  with  the  ^Essays'  of  Bacon*" 

« 

OK  LEAEKINO. 

i^Ffiing  tekaUi  away  tiie  wildneMi,  snd  bttbuimiy  and  toeeneat  €f  mta'a 
minds :  though  a  litile  snperfioial  leanung  doth  rather  work  a  ouktniy  effect. 
It  taketh  away  all  levity,  temerily,  and  inMlency,  by  copious  snggettioa  of  all 

donbts  and  difficulties,  and  acqnaintiDg  the  mind  to  balance  reasons  on  both 
sides,  and  to  turn  back  the  first  offers  and  conceits  of  tlie  kind,  and  to  accept  of 
nothing  but  examined  and  tried.  It  taketh  away  vain  admiration  of  anything, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  weakness:  for  all  thinL's  are  adinirecl,  either  because  they 
are  new,  or  btrcause  tiiey  are  great.  Fur  novelty,  no  num  wadeth  in  iuiniing  or 
ecmtemplatioa  thoronghly,  bat  with  that  printed  in  his  heart,  "  I  know  nothing." 
Neither  fiia  any  nan  marvel  at  the  play  of  puppets,  that  goeth  bdund  the  eofw 
it&BL,  and  advlaeth  well  of  the  motioiu  And  as  for  magnitude^  as  Aleiander  the 
Qnai,  after  that  he  was  used  to  great  armies,  and  the  great  eonqaeite  of  the 
spacious  pmineea  in  Asia»  whm  he  received  lefcters  ont  of  Gh-eece,  i  aome  fighta 
and  seryices  tiiere,  which  were  <K)mmonly  for  a  passage  or  fort  or  some  waUed 
town  at  the  most,  he  said,  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  advertifled  of  the  battle 
of  the  frogs  and  the  mice,  that  the  old  tales  went  of — so  certainly,  if  a  man 
njdditate  upon  the  xinivevRal  frame  of  nature,  the  earth  with  men  upon  it,  the 
divineuess  of  souls  excepted,  will  not  seem  mucli  other  tiiaii  an  ant-hill,  where 
aome  ants  carry  com,  and  some  carry  their  yuung,  and  aome  go  empty,  and 
all  to  and  fro  a  little  heap  of  dnat.  Ittakefchairaj  or  mftigatethlbarof  death, 
or  advetae  Ibrtnne;  whioh  ia  one  of  the  gieateat  impediments  of  virtne,  and 
imperfectiona  of  manners.  For  if  a  man'a  mind  he  deeply  aeaaoned  with  the 
eonaideration  of  the  mortality  and  corruptible  nature  of  thingi»  he  will  easily 
eoncur  with  Bpictetus,  who  went  forth  one  day,  and  saw  a  woman  weeping  for 
her  pit^'her  of  earth  thftt  was  broken;  and  went  forth  the  next  day,  and  paw  a 
woman  weeping  for  her  son  that  was  dead;  and  thereupon  said,  "  Yesterday  I 
saw  a  fragile  thing  broken,  to-day  I  have  seen  a  mortal  thing  die."  And  there- 
fore Virgil  did  excellently  and  profoundly  couple  the  knowledge  of  causes  and 
Uie  conquest  of  all  fears  together. 
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On  the  stage. 
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Eastward  1I(^  CShlef  works. 

Brilltant  c^jm  niiutntiTe  tstraot 

A  SQUABE  time-worn  stone,  bearing  the  words,  "  O  rare  Ben 
JoDSOD,"  xnarks  the  spot  where  the  remaiiu  of  a  great  En^liah 
dmnattsl^  Moond  oiily  to  bis  ftiend  ShakBpen^  lie  bnzied  in 
Wesimiiifiter.   Not  fnr  from  this  simple  bnt  suggestive  mommkent 

tlie  poet  was  bom  in  1574,  a  fcv>-  days  after  tlie  death  of  his 
father,  "who  was  a  clergyinRii,  A  hard  and  rugged  life  lay  before 
the  fatherless  boy,  and  hia  soirowB  soon  bc^au.  His  mother 
having  manied  a  biieklayer — iiot  00  great  a  deaeant  from  her  Conner 
macriage  as  mighl  at  fiist  fl%^t  aeem  to  ua,  to  the  lower  deigy 
were  then  the  eqnala  only  of  aervants  and  tradesmen — yonng  Ben 
was  taken  from  his  studies  at  Westminster  Schooi,  and  forced  to 
carry  a  hod  among  his  father's  workmen.  The  sturdy  boy,  who 
had  a  sonl  above  brick  and  mortar,  rebelled  at  thisi  and  in  no 
long  time  was  ahonldeEing  a  pike  on  the  batde-gronnda  of  the 
Low  Oootttnea  The  longh  life  that  he  saw,  dniing  this  phase  of 
his  changefal  stoiy,  had  a  powerM  inflnence  upon  his  character 
and  habits.  When  in  later  times  he  minded  anion c;  the  silken 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  he  never  lost  a  certain  bearish- 
neaa  of  temper  and  braggart  lon^ne^'^?  of  tone,  which  he  had  canght 
in  early  days  in  the  revels  of  the  bivonao  and  the-  goacd-room. 
His  abort  soldier-life  over,  he  appears  to  have  entered  St  John's 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  stayed  some  Little  time. 

And  then,  driven  perhaps  by  poverty,  perhaps  by  natural  tastes 
and  the  desire  to  shine^  he  went  on  the  stage,  making  his  £rst 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  near  ClerkenweQ.  This 
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plunge  into  the  troubled  waters  of  an  actor's  life  might  have  cured 
him  of  his  passion  for  the  stag^  for  it  igroa  a  miserahle  Murei 
But  he  dung  to  the  vocation  he  had  embraced)  and  to  his  poor 

ecUiiings  as  a  tliii-d  or  fourth  rate  actor  lie  began  to  add  the  still 
more  prccaiious  gains  of  a  theatrical  author.  And  all  this  when 
he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 

jSo  early  did  he  find  his  life's  work.  Some  men,  whose  names 
hold  an  honourable  place  among  onr  ehief  English  writeis,  scarcely 
taking  pen  in  hand,  except  to  write  a  common  letter,  until  the 
.  siH  )  sv  of  age  began  to  fall  upon  their  heads,  have  produced  their 
great  works  in  the  winter  of  their  days.  Ben  Jonson  was  not  of 
tiiese:  almost  before  the  down  of  manhood  had  darkened  on  his 
lip,  the  hand,  that  had  already  held  the  trowel  and  the  pike^  took 
np  the  pen. 

A  duel  with  a  brother  actor,  whom  unhappily  ho  kiiled,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  murder,  and  he  lay  for  some  time  in 
jaiL  Soon  after  Ma  release  he  sprang  at  once  into  fame  by  the 
prodnetaon  of  his  well-known  and  still-acted  play,  JSvery  Man  in 
his  ffwnour.  How  strange  it  seems  to  us,  who  reverence  the 
liamc  so  deeply,  to  read  tliau  William  Shakspcre  was  one 
of  the  company  who  acted  this  comedy  at  the  Globe  in  1588 
1598.  We  can  hardly  realize  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  A.D. 
''Hamlet''  and  '^Macbeth''  was  only  a  third-rate  player. 
Jonson  followed  up  this  successfiil  hit  with  eager  industiy,  and  for 
•  some  time  every  year  produced  its  play.  The  greatest  men  of 
the  day  became  the  intimates  of  the  roistering  author.  At  the 
Mermaid  Club,  founded  by  EaLeigh,  and  adorned  l\y  the  member- 
ship of  Shakspere  and  otibier  great  brothers  of  the  dramatic  crafty 
Jonson  was  a  leading  witw  Like  his  bnrly  namesake  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  was  a  man  of  solid  learning  and  great 
conversational  powers  ;  and  his  social  qualities,  kindled  by  the  old 
sack,  which  he  loved  too  well,  made  him  a  most  attractive  com- 
panion. The  Falcon  at  Southwark  and  the  Old  Devil  at  Temple 
Bar  were  the  favourite  tayem-hannts  of  Ben  and  his  brilliant  Mends. 

This  rough  and  roaring  life  was  chequered  by  several  note* 
cvorthy  events.    The  publication, of  a  comedy  called  Easiioard  Iloe^ 
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which  in  1605  proceeded  from  the  pens  of  a  literaiy  partnership  of 
'  three — ^Jonaon,  Cbapmao,  and  Mantmiy — excited  the  ang!er  of  King 
James  by  some  hits  at  the  unwelcome  presence  of  Uie  Scotch  in 

EngLind.    For  his  share  in  this  work  Jonson  went  to  prison  with 
his  friends,  aiid  for  some  time  our  poet's  nose  and  ears  were  in 
considerable  danger.    But  the  storm  blowing  over,  he  re^i^ined 
•his  freedom.   In  1619,  alter  receiving  the  appointment  of  poet-  | 
laureate,  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Scotland,  whence  his  family  had  | 
come,  and  thoie  ho  paid  a  three  weeks'  vi^it  to  Drunimond  of  I 
Hawthonidcu.  ' 

The  composition  of  court  masques  and  lighter  poems  Med  up 
some  easy  years  of  Jonson's  life^  which  was  agreeably  varied  by 
visits  to  his  distinguished  friends,  comspondence  with  learned  men 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  collection  of  rare  books — a  pursuit 
in  which  ho  took  especial  pleasure.    But  debt  and  the  ravages  of 
paralysis  upon  a  frame  he  had  never  spared,  cast  a  gloom  over  his 
last  years.   The  malice  of  a  former  friend,  Inigo  Jones,  lAie  archi-  | 
tect^  shut  the  golden  doors  of  court  life  against  l^e  poor  dck 
laureate.    His  salary,  never  wdl  paid,  came  chibbHng  in  so  slowly 
that  he  was  compelled  to  write  begging  letters  to  some  of  hU 
noble  friends ;  who,  to  their  honour  bo  it  said,  did  not  refuse  their 
aid    So  the  bright  life  dimmed,  and  flickered,  and  went  out  On 
the  6th  of  August  1637  he  died  ;  and  three  days  after  was  buried 
in  an  upright  posture  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  workman,  hired  for  eighteen  pence  by  the  charity  of  a  passer-by,  ^ 
cut  upon  the  grave-stone  covering  the  poet's  clay  the  four  short 
words  which  form  his  only  epitapL 

The  works  of  Jonson,  nmnbeiing  in  all  about  fifty,  may  Ive 
dassed  under  four  heads :  his  Tragedies,  stately,  cold,  and  daadcal ; 
his  Cknnedies,  full  of  the  coloured  fire  of  real  life,  and  abounding  in 
varieties  of  character,  which  are  rendered  the  more  striking  by  a  ^ 
very  decided  tinge  of  exaggeration ;  *  his  Masques  and  Interludes,  I 
forming  the  bulk  of  his  writings,  and  nearly  all  produced  during  , 
his  brilliant  days  at  court;  and  his  finely  written  Prose  notes,  | 

•  He  haa  hpnce  been  styled  the  "humorous  poet; "  not  In  our  modern  senseof  thnt  won?, 
Imt  as  a  skUiui  puinter  of  those  subtile  shades  of  temper  wlUch  arc  called  **  bamouia." 
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contaiiiiiig  some  good  sound  criticism  upon  Bacon  and  other  men  of 
literaiy  renown.    Studding  his  dramatio  works^  like  gems  of  the 
purest  mter  and  the  finest  catting  are  numerous  songs,  which 
^     have  not  been  smpassed  by  any  of  our  English  lyrists.    His  prin- 

cipc'd  tiiigecUes  are  Catilim  and  SejamLS,  founded  upon  two  of  tlie 
darkest  pages  of  Roman  history.  Every  Man  in  his  Mumour, 
The  Alchemisty  and  Yolpone  are  his  finest  comedies  ]  and  an  unfin- 
ished paatorai,  TAe  Sad  Shepherd^  touched  with  the  gloom  of  his 
dying  days,  may  well  stand  befdde  these  works,  if  we  can  judge  of 
1^  the  half-done  picture,  "wlicn  the  colours  are  dry  upon  the  palette, 
and  the  brush  has  fallen  for  ever  from  the  painter's  hand.  Hia 
prose  notes  bore  the  odd  titles  Tmber;  oti  Disoaueries  made  upon 
Men  and  Matter. 


CAPTAIN  BOBADIL  AND  THB  ABUT. 

^  (rilOM  '^SYERr  UAH  IM  HIS  DUHOUB.") 

BobadSL — will  tell  yon,  sir,  bj  tiw  najjr  of  private,  and  under  seal,  I  a&  a 
geDttemany  and  live  here  obscure,  and  to  myself;  but  were  I  known  to  Ber  Ma- 
jesty and  the  lords  (obserre  me),  I  would  undertake,  upon  this  poor  head  and 

life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  tbe  statf ,  not  only  to  spare  tliQ  entire  lives  of  her 
Bubjccts  in  general,  but  to  Ka\  o  tlic  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of  lier  yearly  charge 

in  holding  war,  and  againsL  w]i:it  enemy  soever  I  would  select  nineteen 

more,  to  myself,  throughout,  tlic  land;  gentlemen  they  should  be  of  good  spirit, 
strong  and  able  constitution ;  I  would  choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  cliaractcr 
tlttife  I  bm:  and  I  would  teaeb  tiieie  nineteen  the  apeelal  roles,  as  your  punto, 

^  joor  zefeno^  jonr  tfcooeala^  yoor  xmbrooQato^  your  peeaado^  yoor  montanto,  till 
tl^f  eonld  eJl  play  Teiy  near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.  I!hi8  done,  nj 
tbe  enemy  were  forty  thoneand  atrong,  we  twenty  would  eome  into  the  field  the 
t^nth  of  March,  or  thereabonta,  and  we  would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy; 
they  could  not  in  their  honour  refuse  us ;  well,  we  v,  ould  kill  them ;  challenge 
twf>nty  more,  kill  them  ;  tTcnty  more,  kill  thcin  ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  too; 
and  thus  would  we  kill  every  man  bis  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score  ;  twenty 
score,  that's  two  hundred ;  two  hundred  a  day  five  days,  a  thousand ;  forty 

^  thuusiind;  forty  times  five,  five  times  forty,  two  hundred  days  kiiia  tiiem  ali  up 
by  computation.  And  this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcass  to 
peHbrm,  proTided  there  be  no  treason  practised  onus,  by  &ir  and  discreet  man* 
hood ;  that  iai,  Gl?illyby  the  sword. 

I 
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FOETS, 

Thomas  Tussxb,  bom  in  Essex  about  1623,  wrote  an  agiicultuial 
poem,  called  the  Five  Hundred  Pmnte  of  Good  Hudxmdry,  which 

in  siui2)lc  yqvuc  ^ivcs  a  good  picture  of  English  peasant  life  at  that 
d<ay.    He  died  about  1580. 

Egbert  Gabene,  one  of  Shakspere's  predecessors  in  the 
dramatic  art^  was  bom  at  Norwich  or  Ipswich  about  1560.  Hav- 
ing received  his  education  at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  on  his  returu  to  London  plunged  deep  into  the  lowest 
Jfcbiiucherj'-.  From  about  1584  hi^  j^en  Ava.s  Liisied  in  the  produc- 
tioa  of  plays  and  lovc  pamphleU,  which  soon  made  him  very 
popular.  A  surfeit  of  pickled  hming^  and  Ehenish  wine  threw 
him  into  a  mortal  sickness,  during  whicb  be  was  supported  by  a 
poor  shoemaker.  His  miserable  and  premature  death  took  place 
in  1592.  !More  than  forty  works  are  ascribed  to  his  pen.  He 
takes  rank  among  our  early  English  dramatists,  next  below  the 
vigorous  Marlowe. 

BoBERT  SouTHWEix^  whose  shortand  suffering  life  began  in  ld60, 
was  a  native  of  St.  Faiths  in  Norfolk.  Educated  at  the  English 
college  (jf  DoiKiy,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  at  sixteen. 
In  1584  he  returned  to  England  as  a  missloiaary)  and  there  lie 
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laboured  for  eight  years  in' secret,  penal  laws  being  then  extreme. 
Arrested  at  last,  lie  lay  in  piison  for  three  years,  and  in  1595  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  tree.  His  poems,  of  which  the  longest  are  St, 
Feter^s  Cmpfmni  and  Mairy  Magdalen^B  Funeral  Tears,  being 
chiefly  imtten  in  prison,  have  a  tone  of  deep  mdanclioly  lesigDa- 

tion. 

Samuel  Daniel,  born  in  1562  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere  and  Jouson.  His  principal 
poems  ar%  A  HUtiory  of  the  Wan  between  the  Moum  York  and 
Lancatterj  and  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  leaming,  styled  MuiO]Mlm 
His  education  was  received  at  Oxford;  he  was  afterwards  tutor  to 
Anne  Cliflord,  who  became  Countess  of  Pembroke ;  and  with  other 
court  preferments  he  held  a  post  somewhat  like  that  of  our  poet- 
lanieata  His  death  took  place  in  1619  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
shixa  Shnt  in  his  gaiden-honse  in  Old  Stseet^  St.  Lnke's^  be  gave 
np  the  best  part  of  a  qniet^  sfcadions  Hfe,  to  the  oomposi^on  of 
those  graeeiul  and  pensive  work.s,  ^^  hose  style  obtained  lor  iiuii 
the  name  of    The  well-languaged  jDaniel." 

MlGHA£L  Deayton,  author  of  the  PolyoUmny  is  thought  to 
have  been  bom  in  Warwickshire  abont  166d|  and  to  have  began 
life  as  a  paga  This  threw  bim  into  the  society  of  noble  patrons, 
by  wbom  his  talents  were  soon  recognised.  The  "  Polyolbion," 
flnisbed  in  1622,  takes  a  poetical  ramble  over  England,  collect- 
ing together,  in  thirty  ponderous  books,  descriptions  of  scenery, 
wild  country  legends,  antiquarian  notes,  and  various  other  glean- 
ings from  the  land.  In  spite  of  an  unhappy  snbject,  the  genius 
of  a  true  poet  shines  out  in  many  passages  of  this  work.  Among 
Di  :iy ton's  other  worko  are  liistoiical  poems  entitled  thu  JJaron^s 
Wars  and  England's  IleroicaZ  UputleSy  and  an  exquisitely  comical 
fairy  piece  called  NymplUdia,  Dying  in  1631,  he  found  a  tomb 
in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chbistofheb  Mabiowe  merits  somewhat  longer  notice  than  any 
other  ui  our  earliest  dramatists,  for  it  was  he  who  prepared  the 
way  for  the  mighty  creations  of  Shakspere,  by  establishing  the  use 
of  a  lofty  and  polished  blank-verse  in  our  English  plays.  Born 
at  Canterbury  in  1563-4,  he  passed  to  Cambridge^  where  he 
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graduated  as  M.A.  in  loST.  Like  some  other  wild-livin;?  coDege 
men  of  that  day,  he  took  to  the  stage  as  a  umm  of  earning  his 
daily  bread,  and,  what  peibaps  he  valued  more^  of  paying  bis  dail^ 
tavem-bilL  Theriofcaos^ lioentions  li£»of tlua  gifted  num, caniet^ 
a  sad  and  speedy  end  He  had  barely  readied  ike  age  of  Unity 
when  Lc  died,  tlie  victim  of  a  low  pot-house  scuffle.  A  serviiifr- 
man,  whom  he  was  .stiuggling  to  stab,  suiziag  his  wrist,  turned 
the  point  of  his  own  dagger  upon  himse]£  It  pierced  throiiigh 
bis  eye  to  the  bnin,  and  be  died  of  the  wound  not  long  after* 
w&ids. 

Marlowe's  first  great  play,  TtmbuHoMe  the  GreeAy  is  Hioagiitto 
have  been  brought  out  wliile  the  author's  ii;iine  was  still  on  the 
Cambridge  books.  Then  followed  the  Life  arid  UeaUt,  of  Dr, 
FaugSm,  in  which  n6ble  jnstice  is  done  to  the  weird  story  that 
haunts  the  memoiy  of  the  great  printer  of  Hayence.  TheJiw  qf 
MaUa^  and  Edward  ILy  an  hfstorical  diaaus  are  the  chief  remain* 
ing  works  of  Marlowe.  The  first  of  these  probably  suggested 
Sliakspere's  Sliylock,  while  the  second  may  bavetunied  the  pen  of 
our  greatest  dramatist  into  the  £eid  of  English  history.  Tbougk 
much  disfigiued  with  bombastio  tani^  the  style  of  Idarlowa^  when 
uplifted  by  a  great  theme,  often  reaches  a  giandear  and  a  power 
to  which  few  poets  attain. 

Sir  Henhy  Wotton,  a  gentloman  of  Kent,  born  there  atBocton 
Hall  in  1568,  may  be  named  amung  the  poei:^  of  his  time.  He 
was  ambassador  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  Provost  of  Eton — the 
friend  of  Izaak  Walton^  and  an  early  discorerer  of  Milton's  tran- 
scendent merit  The  JSeAgfute  WcUomanm  were  published  in 
1651,  twelve  years  after  the  author^s  deatiL 

John  Donne,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  bom  in  London  in  1573. 
He  deserv  es  remembrance  as  a  very  learned  man,  who  began  the  list 
of  what  critics  call  the  Metaphysical  poets.  Beneath  the  artificial 
incrustations  which  characterise  this  school^  Donne  displays  a  fine 
vein  of  poetic  feeling  He  is  also  noted  in  our  litenuy  history  as 
the  first  vmter  of  satire  in  rhyming  couplets.  Upon  his  death  in 
1631  his  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Fbancis  ]i£AUH0NT  and  Joiuf  Fletcher  united  their  liigh 
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talents  in  the  i3roduction  of  fifty-two  plays.  In  this  dramatic 
partnership  Beaumont  probably  followed  the  bent  of  his  xnind  by 
uniting  ^Mis&y  tragedy.   Eieteher,  a  lighter  and  more  sunny  spirit^ 

'  ms  fonder  of  the  comie  mnsa  Beamaont^  the  son  of  a  jndge^ 
was  bom  in  Leicestershire  in  1586;  he  studied  at  Oxford  «id 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  was  cut  olF  in  the  bluum  of  niaiiLuod 
in  1615.  Fletcher,  a  bishop's  son,  was  bom  in  1576,  and  died 
of  the  plagae  in  1625.  The  works  of  these  men  were  rary  popular 
In  thear  own  day,  even  mote  so  tiian  those  of  Shakspere  and  Jon- 

^  son.  They  have  aboat  them  an  elegance,  a  spirit^  and  a  li^t 
amusing  wit,  rellecting  the  gay  sprightUness  of  the  upper  classes  to 
which  tlieir  authors  belonged ;  but  they  are  also  deeply  stained 
with  that  viciousness  of  thought  and  speech  which  then  preTailed 
in  emu  the  highest  ciieles  of  English  society. 

OiUBB  and  Phihsas  Fimmm  were  coosins  of  the  diamatisi 
Fhineas,  who  was  Rector  of  Hilgay  in  Norfolk,  lived  from  1584 

!  to  1650.  Giles,  who  was  Rector  of  Alderton  in  SutTolk,  was  the 
yonnger;  but  the  dates  of  Ms  birth  and  death  are  uncertam. 
27i>e  Purple  IsUmd  of  PMneas  is  a  poem  descriptiye  of  the  human 
body  with  its  mm  of  blood,  and  the  human  nund,  of  whioh 

I     Intelleet  k  prinea   From  the  pen  of  Giles  came  Okrii^i  Tietory 

I  and  Triumphy  a  sacred  poem — ^a  work  of  much  higher  merit  as  a 
whole. 

Philip  Massingeb,  a  great  dramatist  of  his  day,  was  bom 
^     about  15S4*   Of  his  life  we  know  absolutely  notiiin^  hnt  that  he 
spent  a  year  or  two  at  Oxford;  wrote  pbys  for  the  London  theatres 
after  1604;  like  many  of  his  theatrical  brethren  found  his  money 

sometimes  running  low;  and  one  morning  in  1G40  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  at  Southwark.  Eighteen  of  ids  plays  have  lived; 
but  only  one,  A  New  Way  to  Fay  Old  Debtt^  is  now  bronghtupon 
the  stages   8ir  Giles  Oreneaclii  a  greec^,  crafty  money-getter,  is 

'  the  great  diaracter  of  this  powerful  drama.  A  calm  and  dignified 
style,  with  little  passionate  fire,  eliaracterizes  the  pen  of  Massinger, 
WnxiAM  DuuMMOXD  of  Ilawlhornden,  near  Edinbiir^rh,  bom 

I  in  1585,  was  the  £nest  Scottish  poet  of  his  day.  Living  by  the 
romantic  Esk,  he  caught. a  deeper  inspiration  £rom  its  beauty. 
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Though  not  a  poet-lauieate  by  appointment^he  had  all  the  feelings 

of  one,  and  huiblily  poured  forth  his  sweet  verses  in  praise  of 
royalty.  The  Flowers  of  Zion^  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Aloeliadea 
(Prince  Henry),  TIi^  River  of  Forth  Feouting,  and  his  Sonnets^  are 
hia  chief  poetical  works.  Ben  Jonaon  paid  him  a  viait  at  Haw*  ' 
thomdeiiy  and  the  Scottish  poet  has  heen  blamed  lor  nuJdag 
notes,  not  always  complimentaiy,  of  Ms  rough  guest's  habits  and 
character.  These  notes,  however,  he  did  not  publish  himself. 
Drummond  died  in  1649. 

John  Fobd,  a  Devonshire  mMi,  bom  in  1^86,  was  another  of 
the  brilliant  dramatic  brotherhood  adendng  ihia  pedod.  Deep 
tragedy  was  Ford's  ezcellenoe.  Uniting  dramatic  authorship  with 
Lis  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he  contrived  to  avoid  those  abysiies  of  debt 
and  drink  in  which  many  brightening  stars  of  the  time  quenched 
their  young  lustre.  Hallam  aaya  that  Ford  has  "  the  power  over 
tears;''  bnt  his  themes  are  often  so  rei?oltuiig,  that  compafldoa 
freezes  into  disgust  Three  of  hia  tragedies  are  the  Brasher  cmd  s 
Sister,  Loves  Sacrifice,  and  The  Broken  Heart,  lie  wrote  also  an  I 
historical  play,  P^^rhiii  Warhech    Ford  died  about  1639.  I 

Thomas  Caeew,  born  in  1589,  of  an  ancient  GloucesteiaUire 
family,  was  one  of  the  brilliant  courtier  poeta  who  dnatered  round 
the  throne  of  the  first  Charles.  His  lyrics  are^  on  the  whde, 
graceful  and  flowing,  though  often  deeply  tainted  with  immorality 
and  irreligion.  Tlie  masque,  Coelum  Britannicum,  is  a  work  fioni 
his  pen  produced  by  order  of  the  king.  The  thoughtless  gaiety  ^ 
and  license  of  his  life  cost  him  many  bitter  tears,  as  he  lay  in  1639 
upon  his  death-bed. 

WmiAM  BsowiTE,  bom  m  1590,  was  a  native  of  Tavistock  in 
Devonsliire.  lie  wrote  pastoral  poetiy,  taking  his  inspiration 
ftom  Spenser.  His  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  two  noble  families, 
those  of  Caernarvon  and  rcmbrcke.  JJrdannia^s  FaatoraU  is  the 
name  of  his  chief  work.  It  is  rich  in  landscape  painting,  but  t 
utterly  d^dent  in  the  display  of  character.  Browne  died  in  ^ 
1646  at  Ottery-St-Mary  in  his  native  shire.  j 

RoBEiiT  llEiirjCK,  poet  and  divine,  was  perhaps  the  sweetest  of 
the  lyrists  who  sang  in  the  seventeenth  cejituxy.    Bom  in  Cheap- 
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side,  London,  iu  1591,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  Lie  became  in 
1G29  Vicar  of  Dean  Prior  in  Devonsbire.  During  tbe  Civil  War 
%ad  the  Gommonwealtli  he  liyed  at  Westmiiister,  bat  at  the 
Beetoration  went  back  to  his  green  Devonshire  parish,  an  old  man 
of  almost  seventy,  tired  and  sick,  no  doubt>  of  tbe  convivial  life  be 
liad  spent  among  tbe  London  taverns.  He  died  in  1 674.  There  is  a 
cheerful  grace,  a  light  and  happy  sparkle  in  the  poetry  of  Herrick; 
many  of  his  lyxios  are  matchleas.  To  BlmomM^  To  Jk^fodUa^ 
Gather  the  MoidfueU  tMie  ye  may — names  like  these  suggest  the 
sources  whence  his  verses  draw  l^eb  mauy-oolonred  beauty. 
Flowers,  birds,  fruit,  gems,  pretty  women,  and  little  children  are 
his  favourite  themes. 

Ebances  QvableSi  bom  in  1592  in  Essex,  having  oconpied  some 
courtly  positions,  became  C9ironologer  to  the  City  of  Iiondoa 
Though  a  keen  Boyalist,  suffering  the  loss  of  his  dear  books  and 
manuscripts  in  lliat  cansc,  bis  poetical  works^  wbicb  form  an 
extra^\agant  specimen  of  tbe  Metiipbysical  school,  have  something 
of  tbe  Puritan  tone  about  them.    He  died  in  1644. 

Geobob  Hbbbert,  Hector  of  Bemerton  in  Wiltshire,  and  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cheibury,  ^vras  bom  at  Montgomery 
Castle,  Wales,  in  1693.  Before  entering  tbe  Clmrcli  be  lived  a 
gay  life  at  court.  He,  too,  wrote  in  tlic  strained  style  of  Donne's 
school;  but  bis  chief  work,  The  Temple^  a  collection  of  sacred 
poems,  is  filled  with  solemn^  saintly  music  His  pure  and  actLve 
life  came  to  an  untimdy  end  in  1632. 

Jambs  Shtrcet,  bom  in  London  in  1596,  was  the  last  of%the 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  Possessinsr  less  fire  and  force  than  the 
rest,  be  excels  them  in  purity  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
trae  poet  shines  out  in  many  passages  of  bis  plays.  He  gave  up 
the  curacy  of  St  Albans,  when  he  embraced  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith ;  and,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  get  up  a  school  in  that  town, 
be  went  to  Londi^n  to  write  for  bread  Tbe  great  fire  of  1666 
burned  bim  ont  of  bouse  and  lioine;  and  a  little  after,  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  his  wife  and  be  died  on  tbe  same  day. 

BiCHABB  Obashaw  was  a  Fellow  of  Feterhoose  OoU^  Oam« 
bridge^  and  took  holy  orders.   In  France  he  became  a  Bomao 
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Catholic,  and,  having  passed  to  Itily,  was  made  a  Canon  of  Loreita 

His  religious  poetry,  and  his  translations  from  Latin  iuitl  Italian, 
are  of  the  first  order,  though  somewhat  marred  by  the  affectatiuua 
of  the  time.    This  scholarly  poet  died  in  Italy  about  1  GOO. 

Sir  Johk  Suceuko,  bom  in  1609,  came  at  eighteen  into  a 
great  fortnne.  Having  served  under  the  Swedi&h  banner  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  lie  returned  to  England,  to  shine  as  a  brilliant 
but  passing  meteor  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  First.  Afore  desirous, 
perhaps,  to  win  the  £ame  of  a  skilful  gamester  and  richly  dressed 
gallant  than  ola  litmiy  man,he  yet^in  the  quieter  hours  of  a  feverish 
life,  produced  some  beautifal  lyrics,  brilliant  outpouiings  of  a  poetic 
genius  that  could  not  be  repressed.  Detected  in  a  plot  to  set 
StralTord  free,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  died  before  1G42,  having, 
it  is  thought^  committLd  suicide  by  poison.  His  Ballad  on  a 
Wedding f  and  many  of  his  songs  are  exquisite  i^iecimens  of  their 
kind. 

FBOSS  WETTEBS. 

Thomas  Wilson  wiis  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  Dean  of  Durham,  who  wrote  about  1553  a  System 
of  BItdorie  and  Loffie^  considered  to  be  the  first  critical  work 
upon  the  English  tongue^   He  strongly  recommends  the  use  of 

a  simple  English  style. 

WUULIAM  Camden,  the  antiquary  and  writer  of  history,  \va3 
bom  in  London  in  1551,  and  received  his  higher  education  at 
Oxford.  Much  of  his  earlier  life  was  spent  in  connection  with 
Westminster  School,  in  which  he  was  succesinvely  Second  and 
Head-master.  He  afterwards  became  Clarencieux  Ejng-at-arms. 
The  Britannia  is  liis  great  work.  Written  in  Latin,  it  is  espe- 
cially devoted  to  a  description  of  the  antiquities  of  his  native  laud. 
He  wrote^  besides  oUier  works^  Latin  narratiTes  of  Quem  Miza* 
heth't  reign  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot.   He  died  in  1623. 

RicHAED  Hakluyt  and  Samuel  Puechas  were  two  English 
clergymen,  who,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jameii  L,  compiled 
books  of  travel  and  geographical  discovery.  Hakluyt's  chief  work,  of 
which  the  third  volume  was  completed  in  1 600,compriscd  an  account 
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yeart.  He  was  an  associate  and  helper  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  iu  tlie 
v>  ()i  k  of  colonizing  North  America.  The  chief  work  of  the  other 
writer,  bearing  the  quaint  title  of  Furdias  his  Fil^ms,  appeared  in 
1 625.  Another  Tolnme,  entitled  F%»reka&  kie  Fiigrimagey  had  been 
already  published*   Halduyt  died  in  1616 ;  Fnrchas,  aboat  162S. 

King  James  I.  of  England  got  rid  of  Ids  Buperflnous  learning 
in  the  shape  of  certain  literary  works.  Among  his  productions 
three  are  specially  remembered,  but  rather  for  the  amusement  than 
the  delight  which  they  afford.  His  Xkenionologie  defends  his  belief 
in  witchea  in  a  most  erudite  dialogna  His  MatiUcon  Dorcn  was 
written  in  Scotland  to  leaven  Prince  Henry's  nund  witii  liis  own 
notions  and  opinions.  His  Counterblast  to  Tobacco  lifts  a  strenu* 
ous  but  often  very  comical  voice  against  the  irrowing  \\m  of  that 
plant  Poems,  too,  in  both  English  and  Latin  came  ixom  this 
royal  pen. 

Joseph  Haii^  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  bom  in  LeioesterBhire 
In  1574   TMstingiiished  as  the  author  of  vigorous  poetical  satires, 

he  deserves  yet  greater  praise  for  Lis  sermons  and  other  prose 
writings.  His  Contemplations  on  Hisiorical  Passages  of  iJie  Old 
and  New  Testament  and  his  Occasio7ial  MeditaiMm  form  his  chief 
worksL   He  died  at  a  good  old  age  in  1656. 

BoBERT  BuBTOK',  anatlTO  of  Ilndl^in  Ldcestershiie^  was  bom 
in  1578.  Though  Hector  of  Segrave  in  his  own  shire,  he  lived 
chiefly  at  Christ-church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  his 
famous  work,  27ie  AnaJ>omy  of  Melanclioly^  by  Democritus  Junior, 
This  strangely  quaint  and  witty  book,  which  is  crammed  with 
learned  quotations^  and  with  cnrioua  g^eaninga  ficom  works  that  few 
mm,  ever  read,  became  a  i*iibHo  favourite  at  oncei  Laurence 
Sterne  has  been  convicted  of  stealing  brilliants  from  Burton  to 
mingle  with  the  tinsel  and  the  paste  of  his  oAvn  sentimentalities. 
A  short  poem  on  Melancholy,  containing  twelve  stanzas,  opens 
the  ''Anatomy."  Burton's  life  was  cheqaercd  with  deep  melan- 
eholy  moods,  to  relieve  which  he  wrote  bis  fiunoiis  book.  He 
died  in  1640. 

TiiOMAS  D£KK££,  a  wild  and  pcuniless  dramatist  who  prodnoed 
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above  twoiiy  phja^  mote^  amoiig  o&er  pme  works,  The  OuW$ 
ffcrnbo<^  a  eatliioal  gnido  to  the  folliee  of  London  lif wbich 

was  publisliecl  in  1609.    Dekker  died  about  1638. 

Lord  IIkut^eiit  of  Clicrbury  was  bom  in  1581  at  Eyton  in 
Shropakir%  and  tpos  educated  at  O^ord.  Though  noted  for  hi3 
dfiifitio  works,  of  which  the  ehief  ia  entitled  J}e  Veriiakf  he 
desems  our  Idndiy  remembrance  for  his  Li/g  and  Reign  of  Hemy 
YIIL,  published  in  1649.  Memom  of  his  mm  Life  were  printed 
more  tlian  a  centiiiy  iiftcr  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1648. 

James  Ussiiee,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
16S1.  WMle  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Tdnily  College,  Dublin,  he 
became  noted  aa  a  theologian  and  oontroTeiaialist  A  treatise^ 
called  3%$  Power  of  the  Prince  and  Obedience  of  ihe  Subjeet, 
written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,,  fully  displayed  his  Royalist 
opinions.  In  1G41  Le  was  oblicred  by  the  war  m  Ireland  to  take 
refuge  at  Oxford,  and,  after  many  changes  of  abode^  he  died  in 
1656  at  By^te  in  Surrey.  He  won  his  chief  DEone^  as  a  chrono- 
loger,  hj  the  pobUcation  (1660-54)  of  the  AnmUe,  a  view  of 
general  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Fall  of  Jenunlenu 

John  Sei^den,  born  in  1584  near  Tcring  in  Sussex,  earned 
the  distingnialied  praise  from  !Miiton  of  being  "the  chief  of  learned 
men  reputed  in  this  land."  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  studied  law 
in  ihe  London  schools.  Besides  several  histories  and  antiqiiaxiaiL 
worke  written  in  Latin,  he  was  the  author  of  an  En^ish  book 
called  A  TreaHee  on  TiUee  of  Honour,  which,  published  in  1614^ 
is  still  highly  valued  by  heralds  and  genealogists.  His  Hutory 
of  Tiihes  (1618)  excited  the  rage  of  the  clergy  and  drew  a  rebuke 
from  the  King.  As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament^  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  politics  of  the  dagr»  but  was  opposed  to  the 
GLvilWar.  Appointed  in  1643  Keeper  of  tibeBecords  in  the  Tower, 
he  continued  to  write  until  his  death  in  1G54.  Some  tiiuc  after 
his  death  his  secretary,  who  had  been  acting  the  Boswell  to  this 
Puritan  Johnson,  published  the  Table-talk  that  had  dropped  from 
hie  learned  lips  during  twenty  years. 

Thomas  Hoebbs  was  bom  at  Malmesbury  in  1588.  Some 
years  of  hie  earlier  life  were  spent  in  tsayelling  on  the  Continent 
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as  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devonshire.  After 
a  residence  at  Chatsworth,  he  was  obliged  to  hide  Himaftlf  and  his 
Boyalist  doctemes  at  iViiia  in  1640;  and  there  some  years  kier  he 
be<»me  mathematical  tnior  to  the  Bdnce  of  Wales.  He  poblished 
four  works,  dealing  with  politics  and  moral  philosophy,  which  gare 
deep  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion '  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  principal  of  these  works  he  called  Leviathan  (1651); 
and  the  key-note  of  his  whole  system,  there  developed,  is  the 
doctrine  that  all  onr  notions  of  right  and  wiong  depend  on  sdf- 
inteiest  alone,  Works  of  a  different  kind  from  the  pen  of  Hobbes 
are  his  Tramlation  of  Homer  in  Versey  and  his  Behemoth,  a  JJiw- 
iori/  of  t/ie  Civil  Wars.    He  died  in  December  1679. 

IzAAK  WAl/n>N,  who  wielded  pen  and  fishuig-rod  with  equal  love 
and  skill,  was  bom  at  Stafford  in  1593.  He  kept  a  linen  draper's 
shop  in  Gomhil],  and  then  in  Meet  Street,  London;  retired  from 
business  in  1643,  and  lived  afterwards  for  forty  years  to  enjoy  his 
favourite  pursuit.  His  memory  is  dear  to  every  lover  of  our  litera- 
ture for  the  delightful  l)ook  he  has  left  us,  redolent  of  wilJ-iluv/ers 
and  sweet  country  air— GompUte' Angler,  or  Contemplatim 
Mavl9  BecreoHm  (1653).  The  Lm$  qf  Donne,  Wotton^  Eooket, 
ChorgeHerb^  and  Bishop  Sandenon,  written  with  beaatifal sim- 
plicity,  remain  also  as  flmits  <^  honest  Izaak's  dd  age.  He  died 
in  1G83  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Jajvies  Howetx,  born  in  Caemiartheusku'e  about  1596,  spent 
much  of  his  life  travelling  on  the  Continent — as  agent  for  a  glass- 
work — as  tutor  to  a  yoimg  gentlenuai*~«Dd  as  a  political  offioiaL 
Betoming  bome^  he  was  made  in  1640  derk  to  the  Oooncil;  waA 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  by  order  of  tbe  Bsrliament;  became  historio- 
graphcr-iuyal  iu  IGGO,  and  died  six  years  later.  His  Familiar 
Letters  (IG 15),  givhig,in  lively,  picturesque  language,  sketches  of  his 
foreign  obscrvationsi  mingled  with  philosophical  remarks,  have 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  eariiest  oontdbntor  to 
our  e^atolaxy  litetatua   He  wrote  altoge^er  about  fiurly  worka 
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FOURTH  EBA  OF  ENGLISH  UTEBATURK 

VS/W  THE  SHUTTING  OF  THE  THEATPvES  IN"  1G48  AJX  10  lIBB 

fiJU^m  OF  MILTOH  IV  1674  AJk 


CHAPTEE  I 

FUBITAVS  ASJ>  CAYAUEBS-THEIB  mxiIENCE  UPOH 
nOUBH  UXERASfOBB. 


Pnritan  and  Cavalier. 
Dreu  of  the  CsTAltenk 
Their  wild  lUe. 


Oallantry  in  the  fldUL 

Their  writinffs. 
Pui'itau  Imbita. 


Hatred  of  unMBMBi 

Sincerity. 

Greatest  Uteraxj  xuunea. 


Jostling  in  London  streets,  and  scowling  as  they  passed  c^icli 
other  on  leafy  country  roads;  grappling  in  deadly  conflict  upon 
many  a  battle-field  from  Edgehili  to  Naseby,  resting  upon  hacked 
sword  or  bloody  ash-wood  pike  only  till  the  leaping  heart  was 
still  enough  to  begiii  the  stnfe  ag^dn — ^Paxitaas  and  Oamliera 
stand  oat  in  idolent  contrast  dming  that  period  of  En^^iBh  histoiy 
which  is  filled  with  the  great  central  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Close  and  deadly  though  their  occasional  coUision,  the  cur- 
rents of  their  domestic  Hves  flowed  fax  apart ; — ^the  one,  a  briiliaat 
stream  flashing  along  its  noisy  iray^  and  toying  with  its  fUmetj 
banks,  all  unheeding  of  the  great  deep  to  whidh  its  vatets  ran 
tiie  other,  a  dark^  stroi^,  and  solemn  riYer,  sweeping  sternly  on  to 
its  goal  between  rugged  sliorcs  of  cold  grey  stone. 

The  violence  of  the  opposition  between  Puritan  and  Cavalier 
was  strikingly  expressed  by  the  difference  of  their  dress  and  of 
their  amusements.  The  Oavalier  (the  word  was  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish)  in  fall  diess  wore  a  brilliant  silk  or  satin  doofalet 
with  slashed  sleeves,  a  felling  eollar  of  rich  point  laoe,  a  short 
cloak  hanging  carele^ly  from  one  shoulder,  and  a  bioad-leafed 
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low-crowned  bat  of  Flemish  beayer,  from  whicb  floated  one  or 

two  graceful  feiitbers.  His  broad  sword-belt,  Bupportiiig  a  Spauish 
rapier,  was  a  mar\'el  of  costly  embroidered-work.  A  laced  buff 
coat  and  silken  sash  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the  doublet ;  and 
when  the  steel  goiget  was  buckled  aver  this,  the  gaUant  Cavalier 
was  ready  for  the  fray.  Long  waves  of  curled  hair,  rippUng  on  the 
shoulders,  foraiod  a  graceful  framework  for  the  finely  muulded  fea- 
tures of  a  high-bred  Englisli  geutlemau  ;  and  tu  this  class  of  the 
nation  the  Cavaliers  for  the  most  part  belonged  But,  unhap* 
-pily^  these  silks  and  ringlets  filled  the  taverns  and  snxronnded  the 
gaming-tables  of  London  by  night  and  day.  Qreat  fortones  were 
lost  then,  as  in  later  times,  on  a  single  throw  of  the  dice ;  and 
many  a  fair  plumed  hat  was  dashed  fiercely  with  curses  in  the 
mud,  when  the  half-sobered  reveller,  staggering  with  toni  and 
wine-splashed  fineiy  out  of  the  tavern  into  the  cold  gi»y  light  ol 
the  breaking  d»y,  found  every  gold  piece  vanished  from  his 
shrunken  pursa  Well  might  he  pluck  at  the  dishevelled  loye« 
lock — special  eye-sore  to  the  Puritans — which  hung  over  his  piiliid 
brow,  and  curse  his  dimiken  folly.  Such  a  life  lived  many  of  the 
Cavaliers,  Temus,  billiards,  drinking^  masquerading,  dressing, 
intriguing  oamposmg  and  singing  love  songs^  filled  ^oir  days  and 
tiielr  nighta  Madly  the  whirlpool  spun  round  with  its  reckless  . 
freight  of  gaily  dressed  debauchees,  who,  seeing  ouo  and  another 
wasted  face  sink  from  view,  only  drowned  the  cry  of  dying  remorse 
in  a  wilder  burst  of  revelry.  A  few  were  flung  out  from  the  fatid 
circles  with  ruined  fortune  and  broken  healthy  to  find  nothing  left 
them  but  a  painful  dragging  out  of  days  in  some  lonely  country 
farm-house ;  or,  if  the  pure  air  and  quiet  hours  restored  them,  a 
life  of  exile,  as  a  soldier  in  some  foreign  service,  and  then,  perhaps, 
a  giave  in  unknown  soil.  Yet  even  ail  this  vicious  round  could 
not  desteoy  the  pluck  of  Englishmen.  Qallantly  and  gaily  did 
Kupert's  horsemen,  the  very  fl^ower  of  the  Cavaliers^  ride  in  the 
foce  of  hailing  bullets  upon  the  Puritan  musketeers.  While  we 
condemn  the  vices  i  f  the  Cavaliers,  and  pity  the  wretched  end  of 
60  many  of  these  brilliant  English  gentlemen,  we  cannot  help 
respecting  the  braVfery  of  the  men  who  rallied  so  loyally  round 
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tho  banner  of  their  erring  king,  and^  for  the  cause  of  monaichy, 
spilt  thdr  blood  on  English  battle-fields  with  tiie  same  care- 
less gaiety  as  if  lliey  were  pouring  out  bumpers  of  red  wine  in  tlie 
taverns  i>y  St.  r«iurs. 

Tho  literature  of  the  CaTaliera^  we  may  almost  guess,  did  not^ 
for  the  most  part»  go  veiy  deepi.  The  poetiy  was  chiefly  lyiic^ — 
the  sparlding,  spontaneous  efiusions  of  a  gemus,  that  poured 
furlli  its  sweet  and  living  waters  in  spite  of  overwlielming  floods 
of  wine  and  dense  fumes  of  tobacco-smoke,  Herrick,  Suckling, 
Waller,  and  the  unhappy  Lovelace  were  tho  chief  poets  of  the 
Cavaliers ;  and  the  wor^  of  all  aie  stamped  with  characters  that 
proclaim  their  birth-place  and  their  fostering  food«  The  Cavaliw 
was  graceful  and  gay,  polite  and  polished  ;  so  are  the  verses  of 
Lovelace  and  his  brother  bards.  The  Cavalier  was  dissipated,  and 
often  vicious;  there  are  many  works  of  these  men  that  bear 
deepest  stains  of  immoralily  and  vica  Histoiy,  on  the  Cavalier 
side^  is  best  represented  by  Lord  CUrendon ;  theology,  by  tibe  witly 
Thomas  Fuller  and  the  brilliant  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  quaint 
oddities  of  the  foniicr  di\dne,  and  the  gentle  pictures,  rich  in 
images  of  loveliness,  with  which  the  sermons  of  the  latter  are 
studded,  afford  the  most  pleasing  examples  of  En^^ish  literature 
written  in  the  atmosphere  of  O&valier  Ufa 

Of  a  totally  different  stamp  were  the  Poritan  and  his  writings. 
Instead  of  tho  silk,  satin,  and  kce  which  decked  his  gay  antago- 
nists, he  afiected  usually  a  gi-ave  sobriety  of  dress  and  manners, 
which  should  place  him  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  firom  the 
&shion  of  the  vain  world  from  which  he  sought  to  separate  him- 
self His  tastes  were  simple,  his  pleasures  moderate,  and  his 
behaviour  reverent  and  eirciimspcct.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
habitual  seriousness,  the  Bible  was  much  in  his  liands  and  its 
sacred  words  often  on  his  lips;  while,  disdaining  lighter  recreations, 
he  often  found  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  hearing  of  sermons 
and  the  singing  of  psalms.  As  in  other  days  of  high  religious 
fervour,  his  children  at  their  baptism  were  ciUed  by  sacred  names, 
either  drawn  from  the  genealogical  lists  of  Old  Testament  times, 
or  cxjpressive  of  his  Christian  faith  and  hope.    That  the  perfor- 
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mance  of  the  stacre,  such  as  it  then  was,  steeped  in  a  sliamcles.s 
licentioiisncsr]  wliicli  shocked  alike  good  men  of  eveiy  party,  should 
be  the  object  of  his  utter  abhorrence,  iros  a  matter  of  coarse ;  hat 
idth  it  were  rejected  othw  sports  and  pastimes  of  a  less  question* 
able  kind,  but  which  were  still,  in  his  view,  inseparably  mixed  up 
with  sin — as  the  mistletoe,  the  boar's  Lead,  and  the  country  games 
around  the  May-pole,  decorated  with  green  and  flowing  boughs. 
Opposed,  in  shorty  to  the  riotous  and  dashing  Cayaliers,  both 
ui  political  and  religious  views,  tiie  Puritans  strove  to  draw  the 
Kne  as  sharply  as  possible  between  themselves  and  their  gaily 
attired  antagonists,  and  to  stand  in  every  respect  as  far  apart 
from  tiicse  godless  revellers  as  they  could.  They  went  too  far, 
undoubtedly;  but  they  were,  in  point  of  molality  and  religion  at 
leasts  on  the  right  side  of  the  dividing  line;  and  we  can  easily 
forgive  the  austere  tone  in  which  Sergeant  Zembbabel  Qrace, 
discoursing  to  Li^  troopers,  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the  VA'iAo,  when 
we  remember  that  the  same  brave  and  honest  soldier  gave  good  proofs 
of  his  sincerity,  by  avoiding  the  ale-house  and  l^e  didng-room, 
and  living  in  constant  fear  of  Him  who  said,  ''Swear  not  at  all'* 

A  profound  religious  thoughtfuhiess  was  the  root^  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  English  Puritans,  out  of  which  grew  their  great  works 
of  the  pen. 

The  period  of  the  Civil  War  was  too  full  of  hurry  and  blood- 
shed to  be  prolific  in  any  but  controversial  writinga  One 
princely  work,  indeed,  the  AreopagiHca  of  Milton,  lifted  its  lofty 

voice  above  the  cliLsh  of  swords  and  tlie  roll  of  nni;,]vcti"v,  its 
noble  eloquence  imdimmed  by  the  blackening  sulplinr-smoke. 
Liberty  was  the  grand  stake,  for  which  the  English  Puritans  were 
then  playing  at  the  game  of  war ;  and  there  was  among  them  one^ 
the  grandest  intellect  of  all,  who  could  not  stand  idly  by  and 
see  professing  champions  of  the  sacred  cau.se — felloAv- soldiers  by 
liis  own  side  in  the  great  battle  of  freedom — lay,  in  their  Vlindness, 
the  heavy  fetter  of  a  licenM  on  the  English  press.  To  Milton  the 
freedom  of  human  thought  and  speech  was  a  far  grander  aim 
than  even  the  relief  of  the  English  people  from  the  tyranny  of 
Charles  Stuart 
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When  the  Civil  War  was  over,  :ui(l  Charles  rested  in  liis  bloody 
grave,  the  day  of  lloundhead  toiumph  came.  Yet  not  the  proudest 
period  of  the  Puritan  literature.  Pure  in  many  things,  as  its 
name  prodaimed  it^  the  Paxitaa  mind  needed  to  pfuw  through  a 
fiery  fdmaoe  before  its  droes  was  quite  pui^ed  away,  and  iUbe  fine 
gold  shone  out  with  clearest  lustre. 

While  the  Cavalier  poets  had  been  stringing  their  garlands  of 
artificial bloeaoms  lathe  heated  air  of  the  Btuart  court,  Milton  had 
been  weaving  his  sweet  chaplets  of  wwfaiiwg  wild-flowm  in  the 
meadows  of  Horton.  It  was  not  in  the  natme  of  things  that  the 
great  Puritan  poet  should  pass  through  the  trying  hours  of  conflict 
and  of  triumph  without  many  strains  of  earth  deepening  on  his  spiiit 
To  purge  these  away,  required  suffering  in  many  shapes — blizui- 
nessi  bitterness  of  eonlf  threatening  min,  and  certain  nanowness  of 
means.  Tet  bodily  affliction  and  political  dufgiace  conld  not  break 
the  giant's  wing;  they  but  served  to  give  it  greater  strength.  From 
a  fall  which  would  have  laid  a  feebler  man  still  in  his  coflin,  iliituii 
arose  with  his  noblest  poem  completed  in  his  hand.  And  i^Iil ton's 
noblest  poem  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  onr  EogUsh  literature. 
What  more  needs  to  be  said  of  Ftaiitan  influence  upon  English 
letters  than  that  Puritan  Milton  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  f 

Puritanism  acted  powerfully,  too,  upon  our  English  prose,  find- 
ing its  highest  expression  under  this  form  in  the  wofks  of  John 
Bunyan  and  Eiohani  Baxter.  Here^  also^  the  fenronr  of  religions 
earnestness  leavens  the  whole  mass.  A  massive  strength  and 
solemn  elevation  of  tone,  form  the  grand  characteristics  of  a  school 
in  which  the  naked  majesty  of  the  Divine  perhaps  too  much  over- 
shadows the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  the  human  element 
The  stem  work  of  those  sad  times  was  little  fitted  to  nourish  in 
the  breasts  of  good  men  those  feeluigs  from  which  bright  thoughts 
and  happy  sunny  affections  spring;  but  the  worst  enemy  of  these 
reni.iikablo  nieu  caiaiot  deny,  tluit  the  main-spring  of  the  Puritan 
mind,  as  displayed  in  written  works  and  recorded  actions,  was 
a  simple  fear  of  God,  and  an  over-mastecing  desire  to  fulfil  ovciy 
duty,  in  the  face  o£  any  consequences,  no  matter  how  perilous  or 
painful 
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THOKAS  fULLEE. 


Bon  1606  AJ). 
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Bbtb  and  ednoatloii. 

Love  of  peace. 
The  Civil  War, 
lu  ihe  field. 


CollMttnir  inateil«]& 

End  of  the  w.ir. 

I'  -rtor  of  WaltluUD. 

Late  honours. 


Death. 

Worthies  of  FiipjlaiTl 

Cimractcr  of  hii  works, 
iiiustrativu  extract. 


"WoETHY  old  Fuller,"  "qnaint  old  Thomas  Fuller,"  are  the 
affectioBate  names  by  which  this  witty  English  divino  is  often 
ealled.  He  was  tlio  son  of  a  NorthamptonsMie  clergyman,  and 
was  bom  in  1608  at  Aldwinckle^  a  place  rendered  illustrious 
in  later  dajrs  by  the  birth  of  the  poet  Dryden.  Passing  firom 
under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  entered  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  his  thirteenth  year.  Ten  years  later  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  To  follow  the  steps  hy  which  he  rose 
in  the  Church,  would  be  out  of  place  here;  it  is  suificient  to  say, 
that  when  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  he  had 
already  won  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  London  pulpits,  and 
had  Ijccomc  Lecturer  at  the  Savoy. 

The  clouds  of  the  Civil  War,  charged  with  fire  and  blood,  were 
fast  darkening  over  Biitain,  as  Fuller  laboured  in  this  promment 
sphere.  Bemembering  that  his  Master  had  said;  Blessed  are  the 
peace-makers,"  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  striving  to  reconcile  the 
piurtieSy  that  were  every  day  drilling  further  apart.  His  sermons 
all  pointed  to  this  great  and  noble  end;  his  conversation  in  society 
was  all  woven  of  this  golden  thread.  At  last  the  deluge  burst 
upon  the  land;  and  the  eloquent  derg3rman,  upon  whom  the 
Parliament  looked  with  jealous  eyes,  was  forced  to  leave  his  pulpit, 
and  betake  himself  t  o  Oxford,  where  the  King  had  fixed  his  court. 
Fuller's  moderation  had  obtained  for  him  in  London,  with  the  Par< 
liament  at  leasts  the  name  of  a  keen  Boyalist ;  but  now  in  the  head* 
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quarters  oi  the  royal  party,  all  hot  for  carnage,  the  same  peace- 
loTing  temper  cauaed  him  to  be  accased  of  a  Puxitan  tamt»  His 
books  and  inantiscnpts,  dear  companioiis  of  his  quietest  hours,  were 
taken  from  him ;  and  there  was  no  lesouiee  left  Mm  bnt  to  join  the 
royal  army  iu  the  field.  As  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton,  he  moved 
with  the  i-oyal  troops  from  place  to  ploce^  fulfiilixig  liis  sacred 
duties  faithfully,  bnt  employing  his  leisure  in  the  oollectuHi  of 
materials  foraHteraiy  work  Wherever  the  tentswere  pitched,or 
the  soldiers  quartered,  he  took  care  to  note  down  all  the  old  legends 
iUioat  in  the  district,  and  to  visit  every  place  within  reach,  which 
possessed  any  interest  for  the  historian  or  the  archasologisi  Ko 
better  preparation  could  have  been  made  for  the  compositloii  of 
The  Wart&uB  of  MngUmd;  and  when  we  add  to  his  own  personal 
observations  the  gleanings  of  a  wide  eorrespondence,  we  shall  form 
buiiic  idea  of  the  industrious  care  witli  which  Fuller  built  up  a  \\'o\\ 
that  has  contributed  so  largely  to  make  his  name  famous.  Camp  life 
seems  to  have  kindled  something  of  warlike  aidoorin  the  peaeefol 
chaplain's  breast;  for  we  read  that^  when  Basing  HaU  was  assailed 
by  the  Roundheads  under  Waller,  after  the  battle  of  Chariton 
Do^\'nJ  Puller,  who  had  been  left  by  his  patron  in  command  of 
the  garrijson,  bestirred  himself  so  bravely  in  its  defence,  that  the 
besiegers  were  repulsed  with  heavy  los&  After  the  downfall  of 
the  royal  cause  he  lived  for  some  years  at  Exeter,  oonstantly 
engaged  in  preaching  or  writing.  Good  Thoughts  m  Bad  Tmea, 
and  Good  ThougJds  in  Ifurse  Times  arc  the  titles  of  the  two 
books  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  in  this  capital  of  south- 
western Eugland. 

After  about  two  years  of  wandering  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  Lcmdon,  a  worn  man  in  what  was  in  troth  a  changed  place. 
For  some  time  he  preached  where  he  could,  until  he  obtauied  a 

permanent  pulpit  in  St  Bride^s,  Fleet  Street.  Then,  having 
1648  passed  the  examination  of  the  '^Triers^''  he  settled  down  in 
AJ>.   1648  at  Waltham  Abbey  in  Essex;,  to  the  rectoxy  cf  which 

he  had  been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Carlislek  During 
the  bloody  year  whi6h  followed^  mid  the  eleven  years  of  interreg- 
uum,  his  pen  and  voice  were  busy  as  ever  in  the  caude  of  truth* 
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In  spite  of  Cromwell's  interdict  lie  cuntiuued  to  preach,  and  in 
1656  his  Churdi  History  of  Britain  Jhm  the  Mrtfi  of  Christ  to  the 
Year  1648  was  given  to  the  wodd 

The  Beetoiation  brought  him  once  more  prominently  into  view. 
He  received  again  Lis  lecturcsLip  at  the  Savoy,  aiul  Ids  prebeudal 
Btall  at  Salisbury;  be  was  chosen  cLapiaiii  to  the  King,  and  created 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  the  authorities  of  Cambridge.   But  ifuller's 
dsy  on  earth  was  near  ite  eloea   This  gleam  of  8iinfthine>  which 
followed  the  grey  mist  of  its  afternoon,  was  brief  and 
passing.    Scarcely  bad  be  worn  these  honours  for  a  year,  Aug.  16, 
when  he  sank  into  the  grave,  smitten  by  a  violent  fever,  1661 
which  was  then  known  as   the  new  disease.''    Two  hun-  iuD» 
dred  of  his  brother  ministers  in  sad  piooession  followed 
his  eoffin  to  the  tomb. 

Thomas  FoUer  is  chiefly  remembered  for  two  works, — hia 
•Church  History  of  Britain,"  published  in  16o6,  and  his 
Worthies  of  England,''  published  the  year  after  his  death.  The 
latter  is  his  greatest  work  Began  during  his  wandeiings  with 
the  royal  axmy,  and  ocmtmned  through  all  the  changes  of  his  after 
life,  this  qnain^  ddi^tful  coUeetioxi  of  literary  odds  and  ends^ 
deals  not  alone  with  the  personal  history  of  eminent  Englishmen, 
OS  the  name  would  seem  to  imply,  but  also  with  botany,  topo- 
graphy, architecture,  antiquities,  and  a  host  of  other  things  con« 
nected  with  tlie  shires  in  which  they  were  boaen.  The  qneer  but  very 
telling  wit  of  FoUer  sparkles  in  eveiy  Une.  He  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  that  curiuu^  fclicily  oi'  language  wLicli  cuiiJeniScs 
a  vast  store  of  wisdom  into  a  few  brief  and  pithy  words ;  so  that 
imff;?"*a  and  aphorisms  may  be  culled  by  the  hundred  from  the 
pages  of  his  books.  We  have  lately  had  the  ''Wit  and  Wisdom  of 
Sydney  Smith,'*  from  a  London  publisher;  a  still  better  book 
would  be  the  *'^\  it  and  Wisdom  oi  Tlium..^  i  oiler."  The  "Cliurch 
History''  was  condemned  in  the  author's  o\m  day  for  its  "inn  and 
quibble but  there  was  nothing  venomous  or  foul  in  the  fmi  of 
Fuller,  wMeh  has  well  been  called  ''the  sweetest-blooded  wit  that 
was  ever  inlosed  into  man  or  booff  As  well  mi^t  we  chide  the 
lark  for  its  joyous  song,  as  this  gentle  parson  for  his  pleasant  jokes 
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Aod  quaint  concaita.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Fuller 
wtfM  The  Huitwr^  ttf  the  Molp  War,  TheJIoiyand  tlui  Pro/am 
^aUtjAPugah  7U»itf FaUtUne,  misery  mmj  JSu^ 

and  ^crmotis, 

THE  SEA. 

(ftOH  **1MB  BOLT  SflXl.*) 

Tell  iue,  n&turaliatSy  who  sponded  the  fizsl  nuodi  and  retmt  to  tlM  tide» 
''HllilMr  ■halithoneniMraiidBftfturtliert''  Why  doili  nol  tibo  tvatw  vaomr 
Lit  light  OTw  the  earth,  iMiog  higgler  In  natural  Wheooa  came  the  ealt^  and 
who  fim  hollfld  ity  ▼bieh  made  ao  much  hrme!  What  the  winds  aie  not  only  « 
wild  in  a  eiorm,  bat  even  stark  mad  in  an  hnnloaae,  who  is  it  that  restores  them 
Ag^in  to  their  wits,  and  hrings  them  asleep  In  a  calm  1  Who  made  the  mighty 
•whales,  which  swim  in  a  sea  of  water,  and  hare  a  sea  of  oil  swimming  in  them  ? 
Who  first  tnnglit  the  water  to  imitate  the  creatures  on  land,  so  that  the  Fen  is 
the  stable  of  liorse-tislies,  the  stall  of  kine-fishes,  the  sty  of  hog-fishes,  the  ke  nnel 
of  dog-lislics,  and  in  all  things  the  sea  the  ape  of  the  hind  ?  Whence  grows  ilie 
ambergris  in  the  sijal  which  is  not  so  hard  to  find  where  it  is  as  to  know  whai  it 
is.  Was  not  Qod  the  first  ship-wright  ?  and  have  not  all  vessels  on  the  water  do- 
aoended  from  the  loins  (or  iibs  zatbo-)  of  Noah's  ark!  or  else,  whodont  he  sohold^ 
with  afew crooked  boards  nailed  together,  astick  standing  upright,  and  a  rag  tisd 
to  it>  to  adventure  into  the  ooeaal  Wha^  loadstone  first  tonehed  the  loadstone  1 
or  how  first  fell  it  in  love  with  the  North,  rather  affeeting  that  cold  climate  than 
the  pleasant  fiast,  or  fruitfal  South  or  West  1  How  comes  that  stone  to  knour 
more  than  men,  and  find  the  way  to  the  land  in  a  mi.st  T  In  most  of  these,  mea  * 
take  sanctuary  at  occulta  quaJUas  (snice  hidden  quality),  and  coiuplain  that  the 
room  ia  dark,  when  their  eyes  are  biind.  Indeed,  they  are  God's  wonders; 
and  that  seaman  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  for  his  blockishness,  who,  seeing 
tlicm  daily,  neither  takes  notioe  of  Ihem,  admires  at  thein,  nor  is  thankfol  for 
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fioTA  1613  A.B. 


Bied  1667  A.D. 


rreacblnfl; 
BiwoTTAylor. 

The  CIyU  War. 
The  Wcl-'h  acliooL 
Fcn-work. 


CrotM  to  Ireland. 

Trouble. 


The  Restoration. 
Bishop  of  Dowa 


DifliculUes  of  Uie  po«t 
Deftth. 

Taylor's  itylo. 
Chief  works, 
iiittstrative  extract. 


TiiiiKE  is  no  reason  wliy  the  picturesque  and  the  fanciful  sbculJ 
be  excluded  from  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit.  As  Christiamty  is 
emphatically  the  religion  of  man,  and  imparts  to  every  element  of 
Ida  natoie  at  onoe  its  highest  cnlture  and  its  noblest  conseoation, 
so  there  is  no  faculty  or  power  within  him  which  does  not  admit 
of  being  devoted  to  iti  .service.  Witliin  its  sacred  and  truly  catholic 
pale,  the  poet^  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  man  of  sentiment 
and  the  man  of  abstract  thought  have  each  his  place.  Even  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles  would  be  ^all  things  to  all  men>  if  by 
any  means  he  might  save  some."  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  Jeremy  Taylor  devoted  the  stores  of  his  rich  and  brilliant 
fancy  to  the  service  of  the  Cross — lending  all  the  charms  of 
beauty  to  set  fortli  the  sanctity  of  truth.  He  strove  to  teach 
aa  did  that  gentle  Saviour  whose  minister  he  was;  and  therefore 
the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  dashing  sea,  the 
roaring  wind,  tlie  weeping  sky,  and  a  thousand  other  strong  and 
lovely  things  scattered  around  him  in  the  world,  supplied  liiui 
with  lessons,  whose  dear  familiar  beauty  channed  his  hearers,  and 
still  charms  his  readers  into  rapt  attention. 

This  "  poet  among  preachers,"  the  son  of  a  poor  but  well-de* 
scended  surgeon-barber,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1G13.  Having 
received  ids  elementary  education  at  the  Grammar-sciiool  of  hia 
native  town,  he,  wheu  not  yet  fourteen,  entered  Caius  College  as  a 
sizar,— the  humblest  dass  of  students.  When  he  had  studied  at 
Cambridge  for  some  years,  he  went  to  London  ;  and  there,  by  hia 
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handflome  face  and  Btill  finer  style  of  pxeadiing^  lie  attracted  the 
jiotice  of  the  great  Archbishop  Land,  who  was  then  m  the  foil  blaze 
of  power.  TJnder  the  patronage  of  so  noted  a  man  the  advancement 

of  Taylor  ^vas  rapid.  Laud  earnestly  wished  to  establish  Inm  at 
Oxford ;  and  in  1636  scoured  for  him  a  fellowship  in  All  Souls 
College.  In  the  following  year  he  became^  through  Jnxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  the  rector  of  Uppingham  In  Butiandsfaire ;  and 
to  that  quiet  parsonage,  two  years  later,  he  brought  home  his  first 
wife,  Pkcebo  Langdale.  Thice  years  passed  by — years  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow ;  for  they  made  him  the  father  of  three  son^  but 
took  from  him  his  gentle  wife. 

Then  came  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War;  and  in  the  wreck  of 
the  throne  the  fortones  of  Jeremy  Ta^dor  suffered  shipwreck  too. 
Uis  life  this  period  presents  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  life 
of  Fuller.  like  that  witty  priest,  he  joined  the  royal  party  at 
Oxford,  accompanied  the  troops  to  the  field  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain,  and  took  an  actiTe  share  in  the  hard  woirk  of  the  war. 
In  the  battle  fought  at  Cardigan  he  was  made  prisons  by  the 
Eoundlieads.  His  release,  liowevei:,  soon  followed ;  aiiJ,  lia\ing 
no  longer  a  lionie  among  tlie  rich  Avoodlauds  of  Butlandjihire — ^for 
his  rectory  had  been  sequestrated  by  the  Parliament — ^he  resolved 
to  cast  his  lot  in  the  mountain-land  of  Waks,  and  calmly  wait  for 
better  times.  There,  at  Newton-hall  in  Caermar&enshire,  he  set 
up  a  school  iu  conjunction  with  two  accomplished  friends,  who 
like  himself  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  Time  shd  awaj'- ;  King 
Charles  was  beheided,  and  Oliver  assumed  the  purple  robe  of  Pro- 
tector* Far  away  &om  the  great  centres  of  teaming  and  distinc- 
tion, girdled  round  by  the  huge  Cambiian  mountainsi  tiie  Chrys- 
ostom  of  our  English  literature  lived  a  peaceful  but  very  busy 
life.  His  good  friend  John  Evelyn,  and  his  kind  neighbour  the 
Earl  of  Carbery,  slretclicd  out  willing  hands  to  help  him  in  his 
need.  His  mamage  with  a  lady,  who  possessed  an  estate  in  Caer- 
marthen,  relieved  him  from  the  wearing  toil  of  the  achod-roonu 
But  if  his  life  grew  easier,  he  certainly  did  not  relax  in  the  work 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted. 

Ever  labouring  with  liis  pen,  he  sent  f<»th  from  his  secluded 
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dweUiDg-place  book  after  book,  enrichfld  with  the  choieeet  fimciee 
of  a  most  poetic  mincL  But  even  the  privacy  of  hlB  life  could  not 
keep  liim  entirely  safe;  fine  and  imprisotimcut  fell  heavily  on  him 
at  various  times  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Puritans,  against 
whom  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  some  occasions  very  strongly.  At 
last,  probably  weary  of  a  retirement  which  did  not  ahidd  him 
^m  bis  foeSy  he  retained  to  London  m  1657.  An  invitation  from 
the  Earl  of  Conway  induced  liim,  in  the  fullowing  year,  to  settle 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  officiated  as  lecturer  at  Li^ibui'u, 
and  also  at  Portmore,  a  village  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh. 
He  fixed  his  residence  at  the  latter  place.  Here^  too,  Puritan 
resentment  foond  him  out  An  informer  gave  evidence  that  the 
minister  of  Lisburn  liad  used  the  sign  of  the  cruso  in  baptism. 
Arrested  with  violence,  Taylor  was  hurried  in  deep  mid-wiuter  to 
answer  before  the  Irish  Council  for  his  act.  Exposure  and  anxiety 
bronght  on  a  fever,  which  did  bun  the  good  office  of  softening  the 
sentence  of  the  court 

Soon  afterwards  visiting  London  un  literary  business,  he  signed 
the  Eoyaiist  declaration  of  April  24,  1660,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  joy-beUs^  which  rang  in  the  Bestoration  of  the  second 
Charles,  sounded  a  note  of  preferment  to  Taylor.  The 
bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  was  afterwards  kag. 
added  the  see  of   Dromore,   rewarded   llie   eloquent  1660 
preacher,  whose  Royalist  zeal  had  never  languished.    Yet,  A.D. 
after  all,  this  mitre  was  but  the  badge  of  an  honourable, 
but  not  an  easy  exile,  in  which  Taylor  spent  ids  remaining 
years.   A  hard  and  thankless  office  it  most  have  been  for  an 
English  bishop  to  superintend  an  Irish  diocese  at  that  day. 
His  nation  and  his  faith  were  both  unpopular.  Congregations, 
driven  by  the  terror  of  strict  penal  laws,  crowded  the  churches 
every  Sunday  to  hear  a  service  which  many  of  them  could  not 
understand,  and  which  most  of  them  regarded  with  the  strongest 
dislike.    Many  ui  his  clergy-,  also,  appointed  under  the  old  system 
of  things,  looked  jealously  on  the  authority  of  a  bishop.  Battling 
with  difficulties  so  many  and  so  great,  Taylor  must  often  have 
sighed  after  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Uppingham,  or  even  after  his 
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ficLool-room  at  Newton-lialL  But  he  did  Ma  duty  uobiy  in  a 
moBt  difficult  positioDy  until  an  attack  of  fever  cut  Mm  off  at  the 
Mily  age  of  fifty-fiva   His  deaOi  took  place  at  Lbbam  in  1667. 

Hallam  characterizes  the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  as 
being  far  too  Asiatic  in  their  abundance  of  ornament,  and  too 
much  loaded  with  flower-garlanda  of  quotation  j&Dom  other,  eip^ 
cially  cilasaifialj  wiiten.  Yet  the  great  otitic  assigDs  to  the  great 
preadier  the  praise  of  being  the  chief  omament  of  tiie  En^ 
pidpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eeventeeiith  century," — aa  admudoa 
which  does  much  to  blunt  the  point  of  Ma  censure. 

Taylor  does,  undoubtedly,  sometimes  run  liot  in  sweet  metaphorSi 
and  lose  his  way  in  a  ma&e  of  illustrations ;  but^  even  is  it  not 
pleaaanter  and  better  to  wander  through  a  lovely  garden,  although 
the  flowers  are  sometimee  tan^fing  together  in  a  brilliant  diaoe  and 
tripping  us  as  we  walk,  than  to  plod  u\  cr  dry  and  sandy  wastes, 
where  showers,  if  they  ever  fall,  seem  only  to  wash  the  green  out 
of  the  parched  and  stunted  grass  $ 

Jeremy  TayWa  moat  popular  devotional  work  mlmffofyLwinff 
and  Holy  Dying,  Other  works  of  the  same  dass  are  Tht  lAfi 
of  Christ  and  The  Golden  Grove;  of  which  the  latter  is  a  series  of 
meditations  named  after  the  seat  of  Earl  Carbery,  Ids  neighbour 
in  Wales.  These  were  all  written  in  his  Welsh  retreat  There^ 
toq>  he  wrote  a  generonSy  liberal,  and  most  eloquent  plea  fbr  tolera- 
tion in  religious  matters,  entitled  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying;*  in 
the  dedication  of  which  he  refers  with  pathetic  beauty  to  the 
violence  of  the  storm  which  had  "  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church 
all  m  pieces,''  and  had  cast  himselfj  a  shipwrecked  man,  on  fhe 
coast  of  Wales.  His  last  great  work,  slyled  JDuctor  J)ubUaniium, 
treats  of  the  guidance  of  the  conscience,  and  is  still  considered  our 
gicat  standard  English  book  on  casuistry.  But  Taylor's  stylo  is 
not  well  suited  to  make  clear  a  subject  so  dilhcuit  and  intricate j 
nor  does  the  plan,  which  the  author  lays  down,  aid  in  giving  dis* 
tinctness  to  lus  teaching 

*  }'rophesyinff  is  here  used  In  the  aense  of  preacklug.  Comp&re  iu  use  in  certain  pArti 
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Aoger  U  &  perfei^  alienatioii  <tf  tlio  mind  from  prayer,  and  therefore  is  con- 
trary to  that  attention  which  preaenta  our  prayers  in  a  tight  line  to  God.  For 
10  haTe  I  seen  a  hurk  riabg  from  hie  bed  of  gzaai^  and  eoaring  upwarda,  abging 
aa  he  risea,  and  hopea  to  get  to  heateo,  and  cUmb  abore  the  dondai  but  the  poor 
bird  was  beaten  back  with  the  lond  sighinga  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  hia  motion 
made  irregular  and  inconstant,  desccndiii '  n  re  at  every  breath  of  the  tempest 
tlian  it  could  reooTOr  by  the  libiation  and  freqaent  weighing  of  his  wings,  till 
t!ie  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down  nnd  pant,  and  8tay  till  the  storm  was 
o .  r  ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and  sin^,  ns  if  it  had 
learned  music  and  motion  from  an  an^el,  as  he  passed  Bouietiiiies  tluough  the 
air.  about  liis  ministries  lieie  below.  So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  :  when  his 
aHiiijii  have  requiicd  business,  and  his  bn55in(ss  was  matter  of  discijtlinf,  and 
hia  diseipline  wan  to  pass  upon  a  biiihliij;  person,  or  had  a  design  uf  charity,  Ijis 
duty  met  with  the  infirmities  of  a  m&n,  and  anger  was  its  instrument ;  and  the 
inatrument  became  stronger  than  the  prime  agent,  and  raised  a  tempest,  and 
overruled  the  man;  and  then  hia  prayer  waa  broken,  and  hia  thoof^ta  were 
troobled,  and  hia  words  went  np  towards  a  dead ;  and  hia  thonghCa  pulled  them 
back  again,  and  made  them  without  intention;  and  the  good  man  aigha  for  hia 
infirmity,  but  must  be  content  to  lose  that  prayer,  and  he  must  recover  it  when 
his  anger  is  removed,  and  his  spirit  is  becalmed,  made  even  as  the  brow  ol 
Jesus,  and  smooth  like  the  heart  of  God ;  and  then  it  ascends  to  heaven  upon 
the  wings  of  the  holy  dove,  and  dwells  with  God,  till  it  returns,  like  the  usefol 
bed,  ioaden  with  a  blessing  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 
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OHAFTERIV. 


SSWABD  ETBB,  lAXL  OF  CLABBH] 


Bom  ie08  AJ>.. 


1674  AJX 


Two  old  plllar^^. 
Early  day»  of  Ilydo. 
BejETins  public  llf«> 
His  first  exile. 
Tbe  BettormlioD. 


nis  second  exile. 
Death. 

XllUm  and  ClaTendoo, 

History  of  the  ncbcUtal 
lUttBtraftivo  extract 


Forming  tlie  door-posts  of  a  stable-yard,  attached  to  the  Three 
Kings'  Inn  in  Piccadilly,  there  etand,  or  stood  a  short  time  since, 
two  old  de&ced  Ooiinthian  pillavs,  chipped,  weather-stained,  drab- 
painted,  and  bearing  upon  their  faded  acanthus  crowns  the  sign- 
board of  the  livcry-stables.  Ostlers  lounge  and  smoke  there;  passers- 
by  give  no  heed  to  tbe  poor  relics  of  a  dead  grandeur ;  and  the 
brown  London  mnd  bei^tters  them  pitilessly  from  capital  to 
base,  as  rattling  wheels  jolt  past  over  the  uneven  pavemeni 
These  pillars  are  all  that  remain  of  a  splendid  palace,  wliicli  was 
reared  upon  that  site  by  the  famous  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  It  was  built  at 
an  unhappy  time,  when  Enghind  conld  but  ill  spare  the  j£dO,000 
sunk  in  its  goi  gcous  stone-work,  and  when  England's  King  and 
Chancellor  v^  cvq  liatcd  by  the  people  \vit]i  a  bitter  hatred.  So  it 
was  nicknamed  Dunkiik  House,  and  Tangier  Hall,  and  insulting 
couplets  were  chalked  upon  its  gates  by  a  howling  rabble,  who 
shivered  its  windows  with  stones,  when  the  Dutch  cannon  were 
heard  in  the  estnarjr  of  the  Thames.  Clarendon,  who  built  it,  was 
then  near  tlie  day  ui'  his  fall 

Already  he  had  seen  heavy  reverses.  When  he  l(jft  the  j^lcasant 
lawns  of  Dintou  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1608,  to  study 
at  Oxford  for  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  pore  over  ponderous 
law-books  in  the  old  chambers  of  the  Middle  Temi)le,  he  little 
foresaw  either  his  splendid  rise  or  liis  sad  decline.     Still  less 
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did  he  dream,  in  those  golden  days  of  youth,  that  out  of  the  dark 

days  of  Lis  second  exile  would  come  a  book,  wliicii  should  gild 
his  name  with  even  brighter  lustre  than  statesmansbip  or  devotion 
to  his  king  could  win  for  liim.  A  cliequered  reputation  on  the 
page  of  history,  and  two  old  pillais  in  Piccadilly,  might  have  heen 
all  that  remained  of  the  great  lawyer^s  life-work,  had  not  his 
brilliant  pen  raised  a  monument  ul  eloquence,  imperishable  whilo 
the  English  language  lives. 

As  member  for  Wootton  Basset  he  began  his  political  career  in 
1640,  having  preTioosly,  though  eigoying  a  considerable  private 
fortune,  devoted  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  practice  of  tiie  law  as 
to  win  by  it  much  renown  and  many  friends.  Ills  rise  to  royal 
favour  was  very  speedy.  Having  aided  the  King  most  materially 
by  writing  several  important  papers,  he  was  knighted  in  1G43,  and 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  in  spite  of  all  tiiat  the 
swords  of  the  Cavaliers  or  the  eloquence  of  Hyde  could  do,  the  cause 
of  Charles  declined,  and  it  was  judged  right  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  leave  England.  Hyde  accompanied  the  1646 
royal  boy  to  Jersey,  where  after  some  time  he  commenced  A.n. 
his  great  Hidory  of  ike  R^bdlion,  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  his  first  exile.  At  the  Hague 
he  heard  of  the  Whitehall  tragedy.  At  Paris  he  shared  the 
poverty  of  the  royal  iStuart — sometimes  with  neither  clothes  nor  hre 
to  keep  out  the  winter  cold,  and  often  with  not  a  litfre  he  could 
call  his  own.  All  that  the  unfortunate,  las^,  dissipated,  tmcrowned, 
and  kingdomlesa  monarch  could  do  to  recompense  the  fidelity  of 
this  devoted  servant,  he  did.  lie  made  him  his  L(n'd  Chancellor 
— an  empty  name  written  on  an  empty  purse,  as  things  went  then. 

But  soon  came  the  Bestoration  with  its  pealing  bells  and 
scattered  flowers.    Hyde,  created  Earl  of  Garendon, 
became  a  real  Lord  Chancellor,  entitled  to  sit  on  the    16 GO 
actual  woolsack.   Then,  for  seven  years  he  was  the  ruling  A.D. 
spirit  of  English  politic©,  and  he  shares  in  many  of  the  darlc 
stains,  which  lie  upon  the  memory  of  King  Charles  IL  The  feeling 
of  the  nation  grew  strong  against  him.    He  lost  the  royal  favour. 
In  August  1GG7  he  had  to  give  up  the  Great  Seal ;  and,  with  a  trial 
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for  Iiigli  treason  hanging  over  Mb  grey  liead,  he  fled  down  to  the 

coast,  and  took  ship  at  the  pretty  village  of  Erith  for  the  French 
sliora  Louis  proved  nnfriendly  to  tlie  Mien  statesman.  From 
pUco  to  place  the  old  man  wandered,  fmdiDg  solace  only  in  his 
pea  Seven  years  passed  wearily  by,  gout  racking  his  feeble 
frame.  A  plaintive  petition  in  his  last  days  entreated  his  hearfless 
master's  leave  to  die  at  home,  "  Seven  years,"  he  wrote,  "  was  a 
time  prescribed  and  limited  by  God  himself  for  the  expiration  of 
some  of  his  greatest  judgments ;  and  it  is  full  that  time  since  I 
have^  with  all  possible  hnmilityi  sustained  the  insnpporUbla  weight 
of  the  king's  displeasnre.  Since  it  will  be  in  nobody's  power 
long  to  prevent  me  from  dying,  methinks  the  desiring  a 
1 674:  place  to  die  in  should  not  be  thought  a  great  presumption." 
A.D.     No  answer  came  ;  and  when  the  year  1674  was  near  its 

dose^  C9arendon  breathed  his  last  at  Bouen. 
Tbib  great  Cavalier — ^prince  of  histoiical  portrait  paantei8-<-oat- 
lived  the  great  Puritan — prince  of  epic  poets — ^bnt  a  few  days. 
Bom  in  the  same  year.  Clarendon  and  Milton  stood  all  their  lives 
apart,  towering  in  rival  greatness  above  their  fellows  in  the  grand 
straggle  of  their  centniy.  The  year  of  the  Bestoration,  which 
bronght  wealth  and  splendour  to  the  Oavalier,  plnnged  the  blind 
old  Puritan  in  bitter  poyei*ty.  Bnt  a  few  years  more^  and  the  great 
Earl,  too,  was  stricken  down  from  his  lofty  place,  and  sent  a  home- 
less wanderer  to  a  stranger's  land.  To  both,  their  sternest  discipline 
was  their  greatest  gain ;  for  when  the  colours  of  hope  and  gladness 
had  laded  from  the  landscape  of  their  liveSi  and  nothing  bnt  a  waste 
of  splendourless  days  seemed  to  stretch  in  cheerless  vista  before 
them,  they  turned  to  the  desk  for  solace,  and  found  in  the  exerciise 
of  their  literary  skill,  not  peace  alone,  but  fame.  Milton  wrote 
most  of  his  great  Poem  in  blindness  and  disgrace;  Clarendon  com- 
pleted his  great  History  during  a  painful  exile. 

Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Bebellion''  (mark  the  Cavalier  in 
the  last  word  of  this  title)  is  not  in  all  things  a  faithful  picture  of 
those  tenible  days,  red  with  civil  and  with  royal  blood.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful,  for  the  writer  was  absent  from  his  native  land  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  eventful  strife^  which  he  designates  by  so 
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poiuted  a  name.  It  ia  veiy  unequally  writteiii  here  adorned  with  a 
passage  of  most  picturesque  and  glowing  eloquence^  and  Ihere  marred 
ly  a  '^raTelled'sleave"  of  sentenoeSy  tangled  together  in  utter  de- 
fiance of  grammatical  construction.  Yet  he  is  never,  even  in  bis 
most  slovenly  passages,  obscure.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
luB  language  is  that  of  the  speaker,  not  of  the  writer;  and  if  we 
remember  Hyde's  training  at  the  bar,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  bk 
off-hand,  careless  style.  When  he  sits  down  to  paint  the  character  of 
some  celebrated  nuin,  liis  pencil  seems  dipt  in  tlie  brightest  hues, 
and,  as  touch  after  touch  falls  lovingly  on  the  canvas,  we  feel 
that  a  master's  hand  is  tracing  the  ^i^owing  form.  The  History 
was  not  published  until  1707;  ImJ^e  aaidtheC€niinmU(mo/the 
HuUnry^  not  until  1759.  Another  remarkable  work  of  Clarendon 
is  his  Emhy  on  mi  Active  and  Conieniplative  Life, 

Clf  ASAOTER  AMD  D£ATH  OF  LOfiD  FALKLAND. 

(ntov  THa  "HinoBT  ov  tsi  uraujov.") 

When  tlicro  was  auy  oveHnre  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more  ( i  cct  and 
rigorous,  aud  exceedingly  solicitous  to  press  aiiythiiig  which  he  tliought  might 
promote  it;  and  sitting  among  his  friends,  often  alter  a  deep  silence,  and  frequeot 
sighs,  would,  with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word  Peace,  peace; 
aud  would  passionately  profess,  that  the  very  agony  of  the  war  and  the  view  of 
ibe  coJaiuiUes  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  most  endure^  took  his  sleep 
from  him,  and  would  diortly  bmk  hiB  Imrt"  This  made  some  think,  or  pre* 
teiMl  to  think,  "  that  he  was  so  mnoh  enamoured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have 
been  ghui  the  King  should  have  honght  U  at  any  price  which  was  a  most 
unreasonable  calamny as  if  a  man  tiAt  was  hhaself  the  most  punefcoal  and 
precise  in  every  circumstance,  that  might  reflect  upon  oonscience  or  hononr^^ 
could  bare  wished  the  King  to  have  committed  a  trespass  against  either.  

In  the  morning  before  the  battle,  as  Rhvays  upon  action,  he  was  very  cheerful, 
and  put  himself  into  the  first  rank  of  the  Lord  Dyron's  regiment,  then  advancing 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  ou  botii  sides  with  musketeers ;  from 
wlience  he  was  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  beliy,  and  in  tho 
instant  falling  from  his  horse,  his  body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning; 
till  when,  there  was  some  hope  he  might  have  been  a  prisoner,  though  his  nearest 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  received  small  comfort  ikom  thai  unsgioatioB. 
Thus  fell  that  ineempemUe  young  man,  in  the  fonr^and'thirtieth  year  of  his 
sge,  Iwving  so  much  deq;«tched  the  true  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  nrely 
attain  to  that  immense  knowkdgef  end  the  yooagest  enter  not  into  the  world 
with  more  innocency :  whosoever  leads  audi  %  llfe»  needs  be  the  less  auzSons  upoo 
how  short  warning  it  is  tfdcen  from  him. 
m  13 
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CHAPTER  V. 


J  Olid  LilLXOii. 


Attn  1008  AJ>. 


mod  10741.11. 


The  iortTon«r*l  homt» 

The  Puritan  school-bof. 
Troubles  at  Cfimbi  Ulge. 
Odo  on  the  Mativit/. 
Life  at  Uorton. 
Earlier  irorki. 
Continental  travel 
School  in  AlJcrsgate. 
MaiTles  Mary  l'owt;U. 
Detertod. 


Arcopngltldk 

Reconciled. 

TbeTenunk 

Latin  Secretary. 

Elkonoklastea. 

The  Defences. 

BllndneML 

Petty  France 

Bep-in^  Paradise  Lost* 

TLu  iibbtoration. 

TlMiaiMSIIviMd. 


Paradise  Lost  com^e(e4» 

Published. 

Terms  of  the  MlQ. 

Not  neglected. 

Later  works. 

Picture  of  old  Milton. 

HtodoOfllftt. 


nis  death. 
List  of  chief  v  orkfl. 
Critical  notes. 
BUiitrallv*  oxtrMia 


Pebhaps  the  finest  senteace  in  that  noble  fragment  of  an  Tg^gi^ft^i 
History,  by  which  thedead  Macaulay  yet  speaks  to  a  grateful,  reverent 

nation,  is  a  sentence  thus  recording  the  glory  of  Joim  Milton 

"A  mightier  poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  obloquy, 
and  blindness,  meditatedi  undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult  which 
taged  all  around  him,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it  would 
not  haye  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal  "^brtoes  whom  he  saw, 
with  that  inner  eye  wHcli  no  calamity  could  darken,  flinging  down 
on  the  jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gold." 

Tf  Milton  had  written  not  one  line  of  verse,  his  richly  jewelled  and 
mi^estio  prose  would  have  raised  him  to  a  loft^  rank  among  the 
Baldgfas  and  the  Bacons,  the  Taylors  and  the  Gibbons  of  our  Eng- 
lish  tongue ;  and  if  he  had  drojjped  the  poet's  lyre  for  ever,  when 
he  exchanged  the  green  bLades  of  ELorton  and  the  crystal  skies  of 
Italy  for  the  smoke  and  din  of  London  life  and  the  heat  of  a  great 
controversial  war,  the  songs  already  sung  by  the  youthful  Puritan 
bard  had  won  a  chaplet  <^  un&dmg  bays,  at  least  as  bright  as  those 
that  decoruie  the  brows  of  iJryden  and  of  Pope.  But,  vvliuu  ^ve  luld 
to  these  achievements  the  sublime  and  solemn  anthem  of  his  blind 
old  age,  the  lustre  of  his  life's  work  brightens  to  such  intensity, 
that  there  is  but  one  name  in  the  long  roll  of  Englidi  writers 
which  does  not  grow  dim  in  the  surpassing  radiauoe  of  his  fiunei 
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all,  in  ft  loftitit*  Togion  of 

tlieir  own.  Great  Consuls  in  the  miglity  republic  of  English  letters, 
to  them  alone  belong  the  lionours  of  the  ivoiy  chair,  the  robe  with 
pfuiple  hem,  and  the  rod-surrounded  axe. 

In  the  xdgn  of  Elizabeth  a  certain  John  Mylton  was  under* 
ranger  of  Shotover  Forest,  not  &r  from  Oxford.   This  was  the 

poet's  grandfather.    A  stii(  t  Roman  CathoUc,  he  disinherited  hi.-^ 
son  for  adopting  the  Protestant  faith;  and  this  son,  also  a  John 
Milton,  having  gone  to  London,  set  up,  as  a  scrivener  or  notary- 
poblii^  at  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  in  Bread  Street  There^ 
in  the  intervals  of  his  professional  will-drawing  and  money-lending 
John  Milton  the  scrivener  wrote  trilling  verses  and  composed 
elaborate  pieces  of  music.    Under  the  wings  of  this 
Spread  Eagle,  which  seems  to  have  shadowed  a  veiy  com«  1608 
f ortable^  happy  home^  was  bom,  on  the  9th  of  December  aj>* 
1608y  John  Milton  the  poet,  son  of  a  Puritan  scrivener,  and 
grandson  of  a  Koman  CathoKc  ranger; — receiving  from  LLs  father 
literary  tastes  and  a  love  of  music ;  and  from  liis  mother  a  kind, 
gentle  nature,  and  the  sad  inheiitance  of  weak  eyes. 

The  Poiitan  influences,  amid  which  the  boy  grew  up,  moulded 
his  character  to  a  shape  it  neyer  lost  Having  received  his  earlier 
education  at  home,  from  a  Scotcbman,  Thuiuas  Young,  he  went 
at  about  twelve  years  of  age  to  St.  Paulas  school,  which  was  then 
under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  GilL  Even  at  that  unripe  age  Milton's 
stndioustastes  showed  themselves.  Night  after  night  hewasupover 
his  books  till  past  twelve,  and  ndther  watering  eyes  nor  increasing 
headaches  could  daunt  the  brave  yoimg  worker.  We  cannot  but 
be  pained  when  we  think  of  this  intense  application,  by  which  Mil- 
ton laid  the  foundation  of  the  wonderful  learning  displayed  in  Para- 
dise Lost"  The  midnight  studies  of  the  child  cost  the  old  man  his 
enjoyment  of  heaven^s  light  and  earth's  colonring.  Yet  even  here 
there  was  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  for  the  affliction  which  quenched 
the  light  of  the  body's  eye,  deepened  and  strengthened  the  vision 
ioi  that  inner,  spiritual  eye,  "  which  no  calamity  could  darken." 

While  yet  a  school-boy,  Milton  could  write  capital  Latin  and 
Greek,  dtiber  in  verse  or  prose;  and  knew  something,  too^  of 
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Hebrew.  He  liatl  leud  with  delight  the  poems  of  Spenser,  and 
Sylveater's  translation  of  the  Frenchman,  Du  Barias;  and  had 
tded  his  boyish  pen  on  Eo^Liah  vena  by  trandating  the  llith 
and  136tli  Psalms. 

Christ's  Collegey  Cambridge,  being  chosen  for  tbe  higher  instnie* 

tiou  of  the  youthful  poet,  he  went  thither  in  1624  as  a 
j^j^    minor  peujjiuner.     II is  tutor  was  Chappei,  afterwards 

FroYOSt  of  Trinity  College,  Bablin,  and  Bishop  of  Cork. 
What  was  tbe  gronnd  of  dispute  we  cannot  exactly  tell,  but  a  quarrel 
took  place  between  tutor  and  piipO,  so  serious  that  Milton  bad  to 
Ie<avc  his  college  for  a  whUc.*  This  incident  Jolmsou  exaggemtes 
into  rustication,  insinuating  on  the  same  page  that  Milton  was 
whipped  at  Cambridge.  It  is  true  that  the  rod,  plied  in  the  lower 
schools  with  aystematic  cruelty^  had  not  yet  been  quite  abandoned 
in  the  college  class-room ;  but  there  Is  not  suffident  ground  for 
believing  that  ^iilton  was  flogged  at  cuUege,  merely  because  flogging 
at  college  was  not  quite  done  away  with  in  his  youthful  days. 

The  delicate  beauty  of  the  student's  face,  with  its  shell-like 
pink  and  white^  and  the  rolling  masses  of  silken  auburn  bair, 
parted  in  the  middle,  that  framed  its  oval  contour,  excited  tbe 
jeers  of  some  rouglici  class-mates,  who  called  him  "The  Lady  of 
the  College."  They  might  well  have  spared  their  mockery,  for 
the  blonde  beauty  was  going  to  outshine  them  all,  and  even  then 
was  showing  signs  of  a  wondrous  genius  in  its  dawn.  In  the 
winter  wild"  of  1639,  Milton*s  twenty-first  year,  he  composed 
his  magnificent  Ode  on  tlie  Morning  of  ChrisVi  Nativity^  \vliicli 
ranks  among  the  finest  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry  that  any  age 
or  nation  has  produced.    Yet  Johnson,  in  his  Lofe  of  Milton,  does 


lightful  years  in  Ixis  father's  country  house  at  Horton  in 
Buckmghamshire.  ^ 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  lovely  T^pictares  of  Eden-liliB^ 

•  It  has  been  maiqtftiued  by  aome  ke«i  and  able  r^Aaonel  «  ftift  Mittoa  aerflr  left  Us 
QimflgeataU. 
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\\hich  we  £ud  in  tiie  fourth  and  some  sucoeeding  books  ul 
Paradise  Lost" — sunny  days  and  innooent  enjoyments,  shadowy 
fose-bowera^  gentle  Jabonts  amid  vine  and  oichaidy  delicate  froit 
repasts,  and  sweet  scenes  of  rosy  morning  and  sflver  moonlight — 

vrere  drawn  from  early  memories  uT  the  llorton  gladea  aud  gardens, 
idealized  by  the  bright  sunlight  of  poetic  fancy. 

Deep  study,  qniet  country  walks,  and  poetic  composition^  broken 
now  and  tben  by  a  run  to  London  for  books,  or  tuition  in  music  and 
mathematics,  filled  up  the  softly  flowing  days  of  the  poefs  rural  Ufa 

At  ITorton  and  on  the  Continent  Milton  spent  the  \ac;itiou 
period  of  liis  hfe — a  happy  six  years'  holiday  interveiiiug  between 
his  Cambridge  study  nm]  his  London  school;  and  five  poems, 
round  which  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn  hedge  is  e^er  fresh  and 
sweet,  were  the  exercises  which  gave  a  zest  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  bright  and  careless  years.  L^Aller/ro,  11  Penseroso^  Arcades^ 
Comus^  and  Lycidas  were  written  at  Ilortun.  The  country  breezes 
seem  to  have  swept  olF  the  grey  shadows  of  the  Cambridge  rooms^ 
and  to  have  called  forth  his  love  of  nature  in  buds  and  blossoms 
of  the  richest  luxuriance.  How  many  verses  were  woven  in  the 
fragrant  meadows,  all  embroidered  with  wild  flowers,  or  by  the 
chime  of  the  silver  stream,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  odours  and 
the  colours  of  sweet  rural  life  breathe  and  brighten  in  every  line. 

How  curiously  the  life  one  lives  is  reflected  in  his  works  1  As 
the  sea  wave  takes  the  colour  of  the  sky  above  it,  the  multitudi* 
nous  billows  of  thought  that  roll  in  every  human  soul  arei^nged  with 
the  hues  of  the  outward  life.  Place  the  Ode  on  the  NativUi/  side 
by  side  with  L' Allegro,  and  mark  the  contrasted  tints.  Besidence 
within  the  studious  cloisters  pale"  has  given  to  the  one  a  stem 
grey  awfnlness,  a  pure  dasdc  beauty,  and  a  grave  leamedness» 
which  liave  but  little  in  common  with  the  frolicsome  play  and 
brown,  healthy,  country  life,  that  laugh  and  gambol  in  the  other. 

His  mother's  death  in  1637  broke  the  sweet  charm  that  had 
bound  him  to  Horton*    There  was  nothing  now  to  pre*  ^nne^ 
vent  him  from  starting  nipon  his  Oontmental  tour,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  armed  with  advice  and 
letters  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  he  crossed  the 
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stniits  to  France.     We  srliall  not  follow  him  minutely  on  Ma 
joumejnnTs.    lie  was  absent  from  England  for  fifteen  months, 
during  whicli  he  travelled  through  Frauce  and  Italy,  residing  fox 
a  time  in  gome  of  the  princip^  dtiafl.  At  Puis  he  met  Hugo 
GrotiiUi  the  great  Dutchman;  at  Floience  he  visited  tiie  bUod 
old  Galileo,  who  then  lay  in  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  for  dar- 
ing to  speak  what  he  believed  about  the  stars ;  at  Home  he  heard 
Leonora  Baroni  sing,  aud  was  welcomed  with  remarkable  attentiou 
in  the  fijrst  circles  of  societj;  at  Nicies,  beyond  whieh  he  did  not  go^ 
heiros  guided  thioQ^  the  dty  hj  the  Marquis  of  TnHk^  the  fiiend 
and  biographer  of  Taasa   '[he  inflnence  which  Italian  scenery, 
scidpture,  and  music  had  in  Idndling  the  imagination  of  the  grave 
English  Puritan  and  storing  his  memory  with  a  wealth  of  classic 
thoughts^  that  gave  shape  and  colour  to  the  ideas  he  had  drawn 
from  books  among  the  woods  of  Hortoni  formed  a  moat  important 
element  in  the  eduoation  of  the  poet  for  his  great  work   Amid  hia 
recollections  of  foreign  travel, — scuuic,  artistic,  literary,  historic, 
classic, — there  stole,  too,  a  tinge  of  love,  ^vhuse  purple  light  yet 
lingers  on  his  Italian  Sownets,    It  was  at  Florence  that  the  fair- 
cheeked  Englishman  met  a  beaalgr  of  Bolo^u^  whose  black  Cjyes 
snbdued  his  hearty  and  whose  voice  completed  the  conquest  by 
binding  it  in  silver  chains — chains  which  it  cost  him  a  pang  to 
break  before  he  could  tear  himself  away.    After  visiting 
1629    Vanice  and  G^eva,  among  other  places,  he  returned 
A.]>.     by  way  of  France  to  Ei^g^d.  Amid  all  the  license  and 
vice  ^  Oontmental  lifie^  as  it  tiien  wss^  he  passed  pure 
and  unstained,  returning  with  the  bloom  of  his  young  religious 
feeUiigs  unfaded,  like  tlio  flush  of  English  manhood  on  his  check. 
The  thought  of  writing  an  epic  poem  appears  to  have  ripened  to  a 
purpose  in  Itsly;  but  he  had  not  yet  chosen  his  great  themes 
The  stoiy  of  Arthur,  or  some  other  hero  of  sncient  British  daya^ 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  floating  before  his  mind. 

The  toils  of  a  teacher's  life,  and  the  composition  of  many  prose 
works  filled  up  tlic  cliief  part  of  those  ten  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween Milton's  return  from  abroad  and  his  aj^ointment  as  Foreign 
Seeretaiy  (1639-}64d),  His  poetic  muse  was  all  but  silent  1^ 
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of  theso  years  were  spent  in  a  retired  garden-bouse,  up  an  entry  off 

AklcTsgate  Street.  There,  wilh  ii  few  leaves  and  blossoms  round 
liim,  shut  in  from  the  uoisy  street,  he  read  with  his  pupils— 
among  them  Ids  own  nephews^  the  Fhillipses — an  extensive  coursei 
compiising  several  nucommon  classics^  some  Hebrew,  a  sprinkling 
of  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  riiatbematics  and  astronomy — ^not  omitting 
the  Greek  Testament  and  some  Dutch  divinity  on  Sundays.  His 
pen  was  at  iir&t  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  ids  intensely  bitter 
attacks  upon  Episcopaey^  opening  in  1641  with  a  pamphlet  on  Jie- 
/crmation  m  England,  and  closing  with  the  best  of  the  series,  his 
Apology  for  Smcctymnuus*  To  the  seclusion  of  Aldcrsgatc  Street, 
Jklilton,  a  man  of  thirty-five,  brought  home  his  first  bride — Maiy,  the 
daughter  of  Eichard  Powell,  a  Royalist  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
living  at  Forest  Hill  near  Shotover.  It  was  a  hasty  mar-  1 643 
liage,  and  far  from  a  happy  one.  The  young  wife,  who  a.d. 
seems  not  to  have  fully  counted  the  cost  of  such  a  change, 
had  Cavidier  notions  of  housekeeping  and  social  life,  very  unlike 
the  quiet  frugality  of  Milton's  home.  She  missed  the  dancing  and 
the  laughter  of  Forest  HilL  When  the  friends  who  had  brought 
her  home  left  the  house,  its  gloom  seemed  to  deepen  tenfold;  her 

grave  and  studious  husband  ncvur  thought  of  leaving  Lis  Ijooks 
and  pen  for  a  while,  to  cheer  lier  loneliness  untd  she  became  used 
to  a  domestic  climate  so  unlike  that  which  she  had  left.  In  a  few 
weeks  she  returned  to  her  fathered  house^  seemingly  to  pay  a  short 
visits  but  inwardly  resolved  to  leave  her  serious  bridegroom  and 
his  gloomy  garden-liouse  to  keep  e;ich  other  company.  He  wrote, 
and  got  no  reply;  he  sent,  and  Ids  messenger  was  ill-treated 
It  was  a  dear  case  that  John  Milton  was  deserted  by  his  wife. 

His  four  World  on  Divorce,  which  were  published  in  1644 
and  1645,  are  evidently  the  fruits  of  this  matrimonial  - 
misery.    Sweeter  fruit,  however,  than  these  sour  produc- 
tions  marks  the  former  jxar;  for  then  was  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  the  celebrated  Arex^pagUica,  finest  of  all  his 

*  Smttivmntm  ts  a  word  made  itp  of  the  initials  of  ttio  five  names  of  tliose  Farltan  minis* 

tcrs  join r  J  the  strife  on  Mflton's  side.  They  were — Stephen  Jfar&hall,  Edward  Calamj. 
Xbonuu  Young,  Jklattliew  Kewcome,  and  William  (UUilliam)  Speustow. 
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prose  compoaitious.  His  Tractate  on  Educaiion  appeared  iu  the 
same  year. 

The  estnngement  between  Milton  and  hia  wile  hsviiig  ketod 
for  two  yeoiSy  a  reconcfliatioii  took  plaoe  in  the  honse  of  a 

li  iend.  Mary  Milton,  flinging  herself  in  tears  at  her  husband's 
feet,  was  once  more  taken  to  his  home,  which  was  now  a  large 
house  in  Barbican.  So  completely  was  the  breach  healed,  that 
the  huaband'a  door  was  opened  to  her  rained  familji  driven  from 
Forest  Hill  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Gvil  War;  and  in  Milton's 
house  old  Eichard  Powell  soon  died. 

His  pupils  liaving  decreased  in  number  about  tliis  time,  the 
poet  thought  it  prudeut  to  take  a  backward  step  by  removing  into  a 
smaller  hoosa  We  soon  find  him  in  Holbonii  where  his  residenee 
had  an  entrance  into  Lineoln^s  Inn  Fields.  Here  he  wrote  part  of 
his  History  of  England,  and  probably  some  of  his  compilations;  and 
here,  while  the  axe  was  falling  on  the  neck  of  Charles  Stuart, 
1649  l^e  was  correcting  the  last  proofs  of  a  work  entitled  TJtA 
A.i>.  Tenv/rt  ofKm^  and  MagitlMbe$^  which  aigned  the  lawful- 
ness of  that  terrible  deed,  whose  red  stain  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  annals  of  those  sad  times.  Pablidied  a  week  or  two 
after  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall,  tiic  "  Tenure'*  excited  such  admir- 
ing attention  that  the  office  of  Foreign  or  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
Ck>anGil,  worth  aboat  £2^0  a  year,  was  oiered  to  the  author, 
Thns  opened  a  new  era  of  Milton's  life. 

The  period  of  eleven  years,  coming  between  the  Begiinde  and 
the  Restoration,  presents  perhaps  the  deepest  coiitnusts  of  light  and 
shadow  that  wc  find  in  the  chequered  life  of  Milton,  Appointed 
Secretaiy  of  Foreign  Tongues,  he  removed  to  Charing  Grossy  and 
afterwaids  to  the  official  apartments  at  Whitehall^  which  he  oocn* 
pied  for  about  eighteen  montha  His  direct  duties  were  not 
heavy,  consisting  merely  in  conducting  the  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  Council  in  Latin,  which  was  then  the  language  of  diplomacy. 
But  his  pen  was  also  required  to  do  higher  work  than  the  writing 
of  state  papers.  The  blood  of  an  English  Idng^  crying  from  an 
English  scaffold,  had  roused  rage  and  horror  throughout  Europe; 
and  Milton  wiis  t>clccted  by  tlie  raiiiament  to  front  the  storm,  and 
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lay  it  if  lie  could.  In  reply  to  the  sad  description  of  the  suiferin*^ 
king,  which  was  presented  by  the  well-known  EUcon  Bamlik^  he 
wrote  his  EitomMduUB  (Lnage-breaker) ;  in  whichy  xeviluig  the 
memorj  of  Charles  with  a  nnooar  alike  tmbeooming  and  unchTis- 
tian,  he  siiiiti  s  with  i\  niJe  and  heavy  Ji.md  the  defciiJcT  of  dead 
majesty.  To  this  period  also  belong  his  two  great  Latin  works, 
Dffeticea  for  the  Peoph  of  England;  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
Puritan  is  nptifted  with  somewhat  more  of  dignity,  and  certainly 
with  greater  power.  The  firstr**  Defence'*  was  written  in  answer  to 
Salniiisius  of  Leyden,  a  philologer  of  European  fame;  whom  tlie 
triumphant  reply  is  said  to  have  smitten  so  sorely  to  the  heart, 
that  he  died  of  the  blow.  Bat  controversies  Hke  these  are  pitiful 
sights.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  magnificent  genins  like  Milton  stooping 
to  fling  those  paving-stones  of  abnse — ^'rogae,  puppy,  fonl- 
moutlied  wretch  — which  come  re«ady  to  the  hand  of  every  sot 
and  shrew  in  England. 

Why  we  do  not  know,  but  Milton  soon  left  his  Whitehall 
lodgings  few  a  pretty  g^en-honse  in  Petty  France^  Westminster, 
with  an  opening  into  Si  James's  Ftok.  There  abont  1653  two 
heav^^  afllictions  fell  upon  the  poor  man.  He  lost  Ids  wife,  Mary, 
who,  with  all  her  faults,  had,  since  their  recouciliation,  kept  his 
house  prudently  and  well ;  and  that  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve^ 
which  had  been  coming  on  for  years,  left  him  totally  Mind. 
Many  symptoms  had  foretold  the  calamity.  He  saw  an  iris 
round  tho  candle ;  left  eye,  wlicu  used  alone,  diminished  the 
size  of  the  objects  he  looked  at;  tilings  swam  before  his  gaze;  and 
at  nighty  when  he  lay  do^vn  and  closed  his  eyes,  there 
game  £>r  a  time  a  flash  of  light  and  a  pky  of  brilliant  1654 
colours.  A  blind  and  widowed  man,  with  three  little  iuD. 
gii'Js  under  eight  to  look  after,  and  a  heavy  load  of  public 
pen-work  to  do,  presents  a  sorrowlul  spectacle.  Such  was  Miltou'a 
case  in  1654. 

In  two  or  three  yeara  he  married  again ;  but  his  second  wife> 
Catiierine  Woodcock,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  died  in  flfteen  months 

after  their  union.  So  his  daughters  grow  up  wild  and  undisci- 
plined, to  cost  their  father  many  a  heart-ache  in  his  dediuing  days. 
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Hift  blindnass  did  not  involve  tli«  Io6S  of  his  office  m  Foreign 

Becreluiy.  An  assistant,  and  afterwards  a  colleague,  aided  liim  in 
the  performance  of  bis  duties.  Tliis  collcagne,  in  1659,  was  liia 
friend  Andrew  MarveU,  who  ireeeivei^  aA  Milton  himself  then  did, 
the  nun  of  £2Q0  a  year. 

In  spite  oi  the  gloom  whioh  Uindness  and  beieavement  had 
cast  over  the  garduu  liouse  in  I'uUy  I'lanccj  and  tlic  ^vunieo 
caused  by  tbosc  poor  bolsteruus  boidona,  whose  motlier  was  deiid, 
Milton  must  have  ai\joy€d  many  hours  of  sober  tranquillity  thara 
His  £une  had  8|iread  fax  beyond  the  bordere  of  his  own  hmd. 
To  Oontinental  strangers,  Groniwell  and  Milton,  the  man  of  action 
and  the  man  of  thought,  w».ic  ihc  rc^jrcsentativc  men  of  England 
— tbe  great  British  lions,  who  were  then  really  worthy  of  a  visit  and 
a  view.  A  few  literary  fiiends,  too,  often  Ciune  to  cheer  his  leisure 
hour&  And,  better  then  all,  before  the  added  darkness  of  poverlgr 
and  despair  deepened  upon  him,  he  had  begnn  to  soar  on  wing 
sublime  into  those  starry  realms  of  thought,  below  which  be  bad 
too  long  been  Avalldng  with  folded  pinions,  bujiied  with  common 
cares  and  soiled  with  earthly  stains.  The  first  lines  of  I^aradtM 
Lo9t  were  lying  in  his  desk. 

The  last  state  paper  written  by  Milton  bean  date  May  Idtb, 
1G59.  None  but  the  most  important  work  of  the  Foreign  Office 
was  done  by  his  pen  in  tlie  later  years  of  the  Commonweal iL 

The  Bestoration  brought  glooin  and  terror  to  the  household 
the  Puritan  poet,  who  had  written  too  many  bitter  thingp 
1660  of  the  shdn  father  to  be  easy  in  his  mind  at  the  retnm 
A.D.      of  the  exiled  son.    For  a  time  he  was  forced  to  hide 
Liiiiself  in  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew  Close.  But 
influential  admirers  exerted  their  interest  for  him ;  and  though  the 
<^£ikonokkstes*'  and  the  '^IMences"  were  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  the  writer  was  induded  in  the  Aet  of  Indemnity,  and 
got  leave  to  settle  down  into  safe  obscurity.    Obscurity  it  might 
have  been  to  a  common  man,  but  to  Milton  it  proved  the  brightest 
period  of  his  life.    The  fresh  laurels  of  the  Cambridge  student, — 
the  pastoral  sweeliiess  of  the  Horlion  poet^ — ^the  polished  graces  el 
the  traveUer^^the  triumphs  of  the  keen  and  bitter  controversiQlisti 
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— tlie  iiwie  of  tlie  accomplished  Latin  Secretaiy, — all  grow  (iuii 
bci>ide  the  lustrous  acliieyements  of  that  blind  old  man,  who 
was  often  to  be  seen  on  sunny  daya^  in  a  coat  of  coarse  grey 
doth,  fiitting  at  the  door  of  a  mean  house  in  Artilleiy  Waik  near 
Bonhill  Fields.  Through  all  changes  and  perils  his  unfailing 
solace  must  have  been  tlie  composition  uf  his  grudt  v.  ork.  A  }  uuiig 
Quaker,  Thomas  Ellwoud,  came  often  of  an  afternoon  to  read  Latin 
to  the  helpless  poet;  and  this  good  friend  it  was  who  secured  for 
him  that  cottage  at  Chalfont  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
Miltons  took  refuge  tsom  the  Great  Pla^aie  tnat  ravaged  London 
in  iGGot.  Till'  (Quaker,  "vvlio  Ava^  Lutor  in  a  ricli  f.ui  ily  of  Chal- 
font, called  upon  the  poet  some  time  after  lie  had  ieiLlcd  down  in 
his  new  abode.  Durhig  the  visit  Milton,  calUng  for  a 
manuscript^  handed  it  to  Ellwood,  and  bade  him  take  it  1665 
home  to  read  It  was  the  ne^ly  finished  poem  of  A.D, 
raradise  Lost,  iMuiDiii^  it,  after  a  uliilc,  to  lii.s  blind 
friend,  Ellwood  said,  "  Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise 
Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  Found]"  This 
casual  remark  led  to  the  composition  of  the  minor  epic,  ParadUe 
Regainei. 

When  the  terrors  of  the  Plague  Lad  passed,  Milton  returned  to 
Bunhill  Fields,  prepared  to  dispose  of  his  great  poem.  It  seemed 
in  many  ways  an  unfortunate  time  for  so  heavy  a  venture.  The 
Great  fire  of  1666  had  just  laid  the  shops  and  dwellings  of 
nearly  all  London  in  ashe&  And  wares,  made  to  find  a  ready  sale 
in  that  day,  needed  to  be  highly  spiced  with  choice  blasphemies 
and  gross  obsct^nity.  At  length,  however,  a  bookseller  was  found 
who  consented  to  buy  the  poem.  And  a  very  hard  bargain 
indeed  did  Mr.  Samud  Simmons  drive  with  Ez-secretaiy  Milton. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  these :  £5  in  hand,  ^5  on  the  sale 
of  1300  copies  of  the  fir.-^b  editiun,  and  two  similar  sums  on  the 
sale  of  a  like  number  of  the  second  and  third  editions,- — > 
no  edition  to  exceed  1500  copies.  The  poem  was  pub-  1667 
hshed  in  1667,  in  the  form  of  a  small  quarto,  at  three  a.d. 
shillings.  Milton  was  dead  when  the  third  edition  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  appealed  in  1678,  and  his  widow  surrendered 
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all  her  claims  oii  SimiiKnis  for  the  sum  of  X8.  Thus,  in  all,  to 
Mil  ton  and  his  heirs,  there  came  ouly  £18^  for  this  greatest  poem 
of  modem  ages  I 

There  is  extant,  in  the  poet's  own  liandwriting^  a  leoeipt  for  I2ie 
second  mm  of  £6,  dated  1669,  which  shows  that  at  least*  ISOO 
copies  of  the  book  had  gone  off  in  its  first  two  years.  Tiiat  scrap 
of  worn  paper  sufficiently  refutes  the  statement,  so  often  advanced 
in  former  days,  that  to  all  the  oUier  woes  heaped  on  Milton's 
grey  head,  the  n^ect  of  tiie  reading  public  was  added  as  a  last 
and  -worst  infliction.  Few  aacred  epics  would  oonunand  a  larger 
sale  even  in  these  book-devouring  days.  Though  Charles  and  liis 
glittering  voluptuaries  preferred  the  whimsical  adventures  of 
Uudibras  to  the  lofty  strains  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  there  were 
thousands  of  true-hearted  Puritans  in  England  to  read  and  love 
the  noble  verses  of  that  veteran  scholar,  who  had  stood  by  the 
great  Oliver  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
done  with  his  pen  for  England's  glory,  at  least  as  much  the 
rugged  Lord  Protector  had  ever  done  with  that  weighty  sword 
he  bore. 

In  1670  appeared  Milton's  Sutori/  of  England^  and  in  the 
following  year  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Agonisies  were 
published  in  a  thin  octavo.  His  last  three  years  were  occu[iied 
in  preparing  for  the  press  several  minor  works  in  Liatin  and  in 
EiiglisL  The  donded  dose  of  his  life  was  calm  and  peaceful,  on 
the  wholey  although  his  undutifnl  daughters  caused  him  much 
vexation.  His  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  a  young  woman 
whom  he  had  married  soon  after  the  Bestoration,  tended  his  de- 
clining years  with  careful  aflection. 

'Buch  a  picture  of  old  Milton's  daily  life  as  that  which  we  sub- 

*5omo  say  £23  ia  all;  but  it  is  very  nniiUcly  tliat  Simmons  would  go  beyond  the  original 
£20  agreed  on  as  the  price  of  the  poem.  During  Mnton*s  life  be  reeetfeA  deo  payments  of 
£5;  wlientbe  UOOeoplesof  fheaccond  edition  were  soUl,  liis  widow  became  entitled  to 
the  tWrd  £5]  and  she  seems,  rather  tlmn  Trait  for  the  sale  of  the  stipulated  number  of  tlio 
third  edition,  to  have  preferred  £3  in  liaiid  in  addition  to  the  sum  duob  This  seems  t4i  \tb 
the  meaning  of  her  giving  up  all  her  claims  on  Simmons  la  1678  for  £B.  If  Ae  had  already 
received  tlie  foarth  sum  of  £5,  her  claims  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  only  T  >  s  tppostng  that 
this  fourth  gum  of  £5  was  included  in  the  £8,  can  the  totnl  reach  £23.  The  tliii-d  edition 
was  pubiislied  In  1678,  and  no  money  was  due  on  it  until  loOO  copies  liad  been  said.  Henoe 
the  fourth  £8  auwot  liav*  fonned  •  pert  of  tibe  Snal  iettlement  of  £8. 
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join  possesses  a  peculiar  value,  in  enabling  ns  to  bring  nearer  to 
our  hearts  the  great  English  epic  poet,  who  ranks  with  Homer, 
with  Virgil,  and  with  Dante. 

^  An  ancient  dergymftn  of  Dorsetshire^  Dr.  Wright^  found  John 
IClton  in  a  small  ehainber,  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an 
elbow-chair,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black;  pale,  bntnotcadavmns; 
his  hands  and  feet  gouty,  and  with  chalk-stones."  * 

"  In  his  latter  years  he  retired  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
ky  tUl  foor  m  summer,  till  five  in  winter ;  and  if  not  disposed 
then  to  rise,  he  had  some  one  to  sit  at  his  bed-side  and  read  to 
MnL  When  he  rose  he  had  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  read 
for  him ;  and  then,  with  of  course  the  intervention  of  breakfast, 
he  studied  till  twelve.  He  then  dined,  took  some  exercise  for  an 
hour, — generally  in  a  chair,  in  which  he  used  to  swing  himself,-^ 
and  afterwards  played  on  the  organ  or  the  bass-^l,  and  either 
sang  himself  or  made  his  wife  sing,  who,  as  he  said,  had  a  good 
voice,  but  no  ear.  He  then  resumed  his  studies  till  six,  from 
which  hour  till  eight  he  conversed  with  those  who  came  to  visit 
him.  He  finally  took  a  light  sapper,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco^ 
and  drank  a  g^ss  of  water,  after  which  he  retired  to  rest"  f 

So  calmly  passed  the  days  of  the  blind  old  poet,  nnlil,  a  month 
before  the  completion  of  bis  sixty  sixth  year,  he  passed 
away  from  earth  with  scarcely  a  pang.    It  was  on  Sunday,    1 6  74 
tiie  8th  of  November,  that  the  sad  event  occurred.    Gout^  A,n. 
his  old  foe^  had  for  some  time  been  wearing  bun  away; 
and  Ibr  months  he  knew  that  his  life  on  earth  was  drawing  to  an 
end.    His  body  was  laid  beside  his  father's  dust  in  the  church  of 
St  Giles,  Cripp legate. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  Milton's  chief  worka^ 
with  the  dates  and  places  of  their  composition  or  publication 


ponca. 


OdeoniheNat&Tity, 

L'Allegni^ 

II  Pensewao^ 


••• 


CoiDposed  in  1629,  Oamlifidga 
DoahfeM,  Hoffton. 


1684, 


f  Xfllgbliv,  Mkwliiff  Avft9w. 
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Comas,  .««  CampOMdin  1684^  HortMu 

Lycidas,     ...  ♦«  „,           —         1687,  — 

Italian  SonDcta,  ...  —       1688-9,  Florenoe. 

Paradise  Lost,  ...  Fnbliahed. in  16b7,  Londoiw 

I'liiadise  Eegained,  ...  .„  1671^  — 

Samfion  A|;oiii8teB,  ^  ^  ^ 

SmVjdiSwMto^    Vaiioiistiiiieiaadjptooei. 

01  iieformation  in  England,  ,^  Composed  in  1641,  London. 

Prelatical  Epificopacy,          ...  — 

Apology  for  Smect^iuiiuus,  1642,  — 

Areopagitica»  —        1644,  — 

SrnBlate  on  BdnoAtioiif       •..  _  » 

ThATenimof  Xiqg%         ...  —  — 

Xikoiuddaitet,      ...       m  to.  ^ 

Defensio  pro  Pofhilp  iJ^^IWH^  —        1650,  — 

Defensio  Seconda,   «.«        ...  —        1^54,  — 

History  of  England,            ...  Pubiifihed  in  1670, 

2)e  Pootnn4  Chiiatiiai^      ...  — 

L*AUegTO  and  il  Pmuerm  are  two  compaiiitm  pietaM  of 
at  Hortoii,  wheiro  thejr  were  wxittfln.   No  ocstackfl  of  joy  or 

sorrow  are  there  depicted,  but  those  moods  of  mirth  and  pensive- 
ness  which  chased  each  other  across  the  poet's  mind^  like  lights 
and  shadows  across  a  summer  laadscape. 

at  Harefieid  Park  befm  the  Dowager-CbimtaaBof  Ded)^^  oonnato 

of  three  songs  and  a  speech  by  the  Gknios  of  the  wood.  Somo 
consider  "  Arcades  "  to  be  onl}^  a  fragment 

Comm  is  an  exquisite  masque,  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence. 
Its  plot  is  this :  A  beaatifiil  lady,  lost  in  m  wood,  is  bionglit 
imder  the  spells  of  the  magiciaa  Oomni.  Her  fiito  leenie  scaled, 
until  a  kindly  spirit  appearing  in  guise  of  a  shepherd  to  her 
brothers,  who  are  vainly  seeking  their  sister,  gives  them  a  root 
called  haemony,  by  means  of  which  they  set  at  defiance  the  power 
of  the  enchanter,  Thej  dash  into  the  palace^  intermpt  the  progress 
of  a  delicioiui  banquety  save  their  sister^  and  put  to  flight  Oomos  and 


*  The  Latia  manuscript  was  found  in  a  press  in  the  State-paper  Office  In  1823,  wrapped 
In  an  a&vciopawllli  otbtr yipan  ti  Ifiltoik  The pabUcatton of  anBPiilUi Tenlon gatv 
orifla  to  ifaoMlajr's  InflUanfe 
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his  attendant  ral^ble.  The  masque  was  acted  at  Ludlow  Castle  by 
the  children  of  the  Esrl  of  Bridgewater,  then  Ftesident  of  Wales. 

LyeidoB  is  a  sweetly  mounifal  pastoral, — a  poem  ^In  Me- 
moriam/* — ^written  on  the  death  of  Milton's  coUegc  friend,  King, 
.who  was  drowned  when  crossing  to  Ireland  in  a  crazy  vessel 

Paradise  Lo9i. — ^For  seven  years  Milton  laboured  at  the  com- 
position  of  his  greatest  work  (1658-1660) ;  but  for  twice  seven 
years  or  more  the  vast  design  must  have  been  shaping  itself  into 
its  wonderful  symmetry  within  the  poet's  brain. 

Tlic  subject  was  not  chosen  rashly  or  with  baste,  and  nowhere 
could  be  found  a  theme  richer  in  material  for  genius  to  work  upoui 
or  more  deeply  fraught  with  a  sad  human  intmsi  Many  themes, 
no  doubt,  were  carefully  weighed,  only  to  be  rejected.  Those  stories 
of  ancient  Britain,  which  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has  collcctedi 
early  caught  the  poet's  attention  and  held  it  long.  We  can  fancy 
his  patriotic  heart  thrilling  proudly  and  gladly  with  the  thought 
of  rearing  upon  the  unknown  graves  of  Arthur  and  his  knights  a 
great  literaiy  monument,  at  wbich  the  British  people  gazing, 
should  learn  to  love  the  sleeping  warriors  evermore.  But  with 
growing  years  and  wisdom  this  idea  lost  its  charms,  a  change 
which  inspired  those  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  Book : — 

"  Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 
Pleased  me,  long  clioosing  and  begijming  late; 
Not  bedulous  by  natuie  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument  • 

Heiroio deemed;  ebief  mastexytodiaaeek 

With  long  and  tedious  haToc  fkUed  kmghtB> 

In  hftkiles  feigned ;  (the  better  fortitude 

Of  patle&oe  and  beroie  auurtyrdom 

Unanng ;)  or  to  deaoribe  races  and  games^ 

Or  ^ting  furniture,  emblazoned  shields, 

Impxeaaea  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds, 

Bases  and  tinsd  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 

At  joust  and  tournament ;  then  marshalled  feu£t 

Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals  ; 

The  bkiil  of  artifice  or  office  mean  ! 

Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 

To  person,  or  to  poem." 

The  first  rough  sketches  of  the  poem  took  the  shape  of  a 
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tragedy  or  mystery  on  the  "Fall  of  Man."  Two  such  draughts 
are  aiuoug  the  Canibridge  mauuscripta.  But  the  tra^c  foria  waa 
luckily  soon  abandoned  for  the  epic 

The  burning  lake — ^the  oooncil  of  the  fidlen  spirits — ^the  ordain* 
ing  of  the  plan  of  salvation — Satan's  voyage  to  the  earth — Eden 
and  its  gentle  tenants — their  pure  and  happy  life — R  iiJiael's  visit 
and  discourse  upon  the  war  of  the  angels  and  the  creatiou  of  the 
world — ^Adam's  tale  of  his  own  awaking  to  life,  and  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  lovely  Eye — ^the  temptation  and  the  &11 — Satan^s 
triumphant  return  to  hell,  and  the  sudden  fading  of  exultation 
under  the  first  stroke  of  liis  doom — the  intercession  of  the  Son — • 
the  mission  of  Michael  to  eject  the  guilty  pair — the  revelation  of 
the  future  to  Adam  in  a  vision — and  the  sad  departure  of  our  first 
parents  from  their  happy  garden,  now  guarded  by  the  sword  of 
God, — such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  magnificent  plan  de- 
veloped in  the  twelve  books  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Interesting  glimpses  of  Milton's  life  occur  in  the  opening 
passages  of  certain  books.  Most  pathetio  of  these  is  the  sad  but 
beautifbUy  patient  lament  of  the  old  man  upon  his  blindness  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Third.  The  poet's  love  of  music,  which  amounted 
to  an  absorbing  passion,  inspired  some  of  the  grandest  outbursts 
of  his  song. 

HalJam  says,  '^The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first 
effort  of  Milton's  genius.  Dante  could  not  have  ventured  to  spare 
so  much  lustre  for  a  ruined  archangel,  in  an  age  when  nothing  less 

than  horns  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed."  The  magic  power 
of  Milton's  genius  conjures  up  before  us  a  winged,  colossal,  fire* 
eyed  shape,  whose  size  we  do  not  know,  but  are  left  to  guess  dimly 
at  by  eompanson  witii  the  hugest  objects.  His  shield  is  like  the 
moon  seen  through  a  telescope ;  compared  with  tiie  spear,  which 
helpii  hiii  painful  steps  over  the  burning  marl,  the  m:ist  of  a  miglity 
ship  dwindles  to  a  wand  We  find  no  definite  outline  of  shape, 
no  distinct  measurement  of  size.  Yngue  dimness  and  colossal  im- 
metaity  deepen  the  awfiilness  of  the  portrait,  raising  it  infinitely 
&r  abore  the  absurd  caricature  of  a  terrible  subject,  to  which 
Hallam*s  sarcasm  refers. 
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The  Adam  and  Eve  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  are  beautiful  creati.^na 
of  poetic  fanty,  founding  on  Bible  truth.  They  are  true  man  and 
woman — not  poetic  ideals  which  are  never  realized  in  human  life. 

And  what  grand  conceptions,  punted  as  only  tme  genius  can 

paint,  are  those  dreadful  impersonations  of  Sin  iiiid  Death,  that  bar 
the  Arch-fiend's  way  at  Hell's  nine-fold  gates !  Dimness  is  here 
again  a  wonderful  power  in  the  poet's  hand   The  King  of  Terrors 

is  tiins  desdibed  in  the  Second  Book : — 

/ 

"  Tlie  other  shape, — 
If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  liad  none 
Distinguiiliahlu  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  called  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  esdi  seemed  «ltber:  blad^  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  at  tea  Fariee^  terrible  ae  Hell^ ' 
And  eliook  a  dieadfiil  dart ;  what  wtmtA  bis  bead 
The  Ukeum  of  a  hingly  crown  had  on." 

There  are  in  this  fearful  image  only  three  points  on  which  the 
mind  can  fasten, — the  colour,  black — a  dreadful  dart — the  likeness 
of  a  idngly  crown :  all  else  is  shapeless  doud 

The  Terse  in  which  this  noblest  of  English  poems  is  written, 

flows  on  with  a  deep  and  solemn  current,  nut  broken,  as  the  blank- 
verse  of  a  dramatist  must  be,  into  various  alternations  of  rapid 
and  of  pool — quick,  brilliant  dialogue,  and  smooth,  extended  soli- 
loquy or  speech — ^but  holding  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  amid 
scenes  of  surpassing  terror  and  delight,  changing  its  music  and  its 
hue  as  it  rolls  upon  its  onward  course.  Awful  though  its  tone  is, 
when  the  glare  of  the  fiery  gulf  falls  red  upon  its  stream,  or  the 
noise  of  battling  angels  shakes  its  shores,  it  breathes  the  sweetest 
pastoral  melody  as  it  glides  on  through  the  green  and  floweiy 
borders  of  sinless  Eden« 

Paradise  Regained^  a  sliorter  epic  in  four  books,  owed  its  origin 
to  Ellwood  s  suggestion  at  Chalfont.  It  describes  in  most  expres- 
sive verse  the  temptation  and  the  triumph  of  our  Saviour,  and  is 
said  to  haye  been  preferred  by  the  poet  himself  to  his  grander  work. 
Tet  it  must  be  reckoned  inferior  both  in  style  and  interest  to  its 
great  predecessor,  although  the  authorship  of  so  line  a  poem  would 
have  made  the  fame  of  a  meaner  bard« 
W  14 
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SamMn  Ag<mid»  is  a  dninatic  poem^  ene^  in  the  mcnild  of 
old  Greek  tragedieB,  for  wliioh  Milton  had  a  de^  'admiring  leva 

It  lias,  like  the  Greek  plajs,  a  chorus  taking  pai  t  in  tlie  dialogue. 
Samson's  captivity,  and  the  revenge  he  took  upon  his  idolatroii3 
oppressors,  form  the  argument  of  the  drama.  It  was  the  last  great 
smi-boisl  of  Milton's  splendid  poetio  gemna  Snch  a  theme  pos- 
sessed an  irresistible  attaradion  for  the  mind  of  an  intellectnal  and 
imaginative  Samson,  himself  smitten  with  blindness,  and  fallen  in 
his  evil  days  amid  a  revelling  and  blasphemous  crowd,  that  jibed 
with  ceaseless  scorn  at  the  venerable  Pniitan^  whose  grey  ^es 
rolled  in  vain  to  seek  the  light  of  heaven. 

Smneii, — Many  of  Milton's  sonnets  are  very  fine;  One  of  the 
noblest  is  that  burst  of  righteous  indignatiuu  uvoked  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Waldenses.  Cromwell  and  Milton  felt  alike  in  this 
momentous  afibir:  while  the  Lord  Protector  threatened  the  thunder  | 
of  English  cannon,  the  Latin  Secretaiy  knnched  the  thunders  of 
his  English  verse  against  the  enid  Fiedmontese. 

The  Areopagitica  is  Miltoivs  gi-eatest  prose  work.  Never  has 
the  grand  theme  of  a  free  press  been  handled  with  greater  elo- 
quence or  power.  Here  we  see  how  true  a  figure  is  that  fine 
image  by  whidi  Macaulay  eharacteiises  Milton's  prose^-^'' A  perfeet 
field  of  cloth  of  gold,  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroideiy.'' 

SATAN  TO  BEELZEBUB. 
(PABADin  IiOn,  BOOK  X.) 

I(B  this  the  region,  this  the  bo1]»  ibe  olime^'' 
Satd  then  tbe  lost  aniuaigel»   tbie  the  seat 
That  we  miisl  ehaoge  for  heaven  t  tiua  mounfikl  glooai 
For  ihafc  edeetial  light  1  Beitaol  smcehi^ 

Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  arrd  bid 

What  shall  be  right :  farthest  from  him  is  best. 

Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  gapiemo  ' 

Above  his  equals.  Farewell,  happy  fields,  i 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells !  Hail,  horrors  !  hail. 

Infernal  world  !  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell,  , 

Eeceive  thy  new  possessor  1  one  who  brings  < 

A  nund  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  u  its  own  plaoo,  and  in  Itself 

Can  malce  a  Heaven  of  Hell,  a  Hdl  of  Heaven. 
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What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  Trhat  I  should  be, — all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thimdex  hath  made  greater  1    Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free ;  the  Almighty  hath  not  built 
Here  for  his  envy  j  wiU  not  drive  us  licnee  : 
Here  we  may  reign  secure ;  and  in  my  choice 
fla  x«fgii  Is  imlth  amUfeioii*  tlioiigh  in  Hell : 
Better  to  xe^  in  Hcll»  thiol  lem  in  HeftveiL  - 
But  wherefore  kt  we  then  our  fkhhfol  friends, 
The  amwiates  and  ooportnen  of  oar  lots. 
Lie  thus  astonished  on  the  obliyions  poo], 
And  call  them  not  to  share  with  vs  their  part 
In  this  TinhappT  mansion  ;  or  onr'e  more. 
With  rallied  arms,  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Brained  in  Hea?en^  or  what  more  lost  in  Hell}** 


(MBunn  um,  book  m*) 

No  MMmer  had  the  Almighty  oeaaedi  Imt  all 
Ihe  mnltitnde  of  aageb^  irtth  a  shout 
Lend  as  from  nimibofs  williont  lumber^  sweet 

As  from  blest  voices^  uttering  joy,  Ucaven  rung 
With  jabilee,  and  load  hosanaas  filled 
The  eternal  regions.   Lowly  rererent 
Towards  either  throne  tbey  bow,  and  to  thegroQDd» 
With  solemn  adoration,  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant  and  gold^ 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heafon  remoTod,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows^ 
And  fiowers  aloft,  shading  the  fount  of  life, 
And  where  the  rirer  of  blifls,  thxongh  nudst  of  Heaven^ 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  stream : 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwrcathed  with  beams ; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thicl;  throv.  n  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  sujiled. 
Then,  crowned  again,  their  golden  liarps  they  took— - 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
'  Like  quivers  hung  ;  and,  with  preamUe  sweet 
Of  eharming  symphony,  they  introdnoe 
Their  ssered  song,  and  waken  raptures  high: 
No  voice  exempV^o  Toice  but  well  could  join 
ICelodions  part;  sn^  oonoord  is  in  Heaven. 
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gm  Wnmic  DAYxxrAinv  bom  in  1605  at  Qzfoidi  irbim  lite 
father  kept  a  tavern,  became  laureate  on  tbe  deatb  of  Ben  JTonson. 

He  was  a  keen  Royalist^  and  in  the  Civil  War  .sTiifered  many  changes 
of  fortune.  While  an  exile  in  France  he  wrote  part  of  the  tedious 
heroic  poem  Ocndibert,  which  is  the  chief  work  now  associated 
^fh  hk  name.  Dming  the  Oommonwealthf  while  on  board  a 
ship  bonnd  for  Virginia,  he  was  arrested  by  the  sailors  of  the  Bw- 
liament,  and  confined  at  Cowes  and  in  the  Tower.  Milton  ia 
thought  to  have  aided  in  obtaining  his  release ;  and  Davenant, 
we  are  told,  repaid  the  kindness^  when  the  Bestoration  changed  the 
foitmies«of  ihepoetBL  Besnming  his  old  ocoiipation»  the  manage^ 
ment  of  a  theatre^  Davenaiit  spent  Us  hat  years  in  peace,  an^ 
in  1G68. 

Ebmxjnd  Wallee,  born  in  1G0.5,  is  one  of  the  brilliant,  conrtly, 
superficial  poets,  who  flourished  under  the  rule  of  our  two  Einga 
Charlea  The  rich  and  well-bom  yonth  was  a  member  of  Bsrlia- 
ment  at  eighteen.  At  first  he  took  the  popular  side^  bat  in  the 
Civil  War,  being  detected  in  a  Royalist  plot,  he  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  fine.  After  a  sojonm  in  France,  he  came  home  to  cele- 
brate in  verse  the  gloiy  of  Cromwell ;  and  not  long  af terwards,  in 
a  poem  of  inferior  merit,  to  welcome  the  returning  Stuart  king. 
He  then  sat  for  Hastings  for  Tarioos  otiier  places  in  sncoesaiTe 
parliaments^  and  at  eighty  yean  of  age  ibr  a  Cornish  boroagh. 
He  died  and  was  buiied  in  1G87  at  Beaconsfield,  \vher6,  liltlt^ 
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more  than  a  century  later,  tlie  body  of  the  great  l^klmimd  Burke 
was  laid  in  the  grave.  Waller's  verses  are  Bjnooth,  elegant^  and 
polished;  but  they  are  UUle  more.  His  speeches  in  Parliament 
in  general,  excellent  and  telling. 

IInNrwY  YAuaflAN,  bom  in  Brecknockshire  iu  1G14,  wa6  first  n 
lawyer  and  then  a  physician.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  his  Sacred 
Poetry,  But,  witli  much  deep  feeling,  it  has  all  the  faults  of  the 
Metaphysical  school^  many  of  them  in  an  exaggerated  fomt 

Sib  Jomr  Dbnhajc,  the  anthor  of  Cooper^ $  HiUj  was  bom  in 
at  Dublin,  the  son  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land. At  Oxford  he  becaiiic  acquainted  with  the  most  brilliant 
and  dissolute  of  the  young  Cavaliers,  and  with  these  he  after- 
vards  gambled  awaythefortnne  left  him  fay  bis  Either.  "Oooper's 
HiU"  is  a  descriptive  poem,  varied  by  the  thongbts  suggested  by 
such  striking  objects  in  the  landscape  as  the  Thames,  Windsor 
Forest,  and  the  fiats  of  Bunnymede.  It  is  a  good  speciincu  of 
local  poetry.  Like  all  the  Eoyalist  party,  he  rose  in  fortune  and 
favour  at  the  Bestoiatiou,  becoming  then  a  surveyor  of  royal  build- 
ings and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  1668^  A  poor  trar 
gedy,  the  Sophy^  founded  on  incidants  in  Turkish  iifc^  was  also 
written  by  him. 

High  Am)  Loyjslace,  bom  in  a  knightly  mansion  in  1618,  was 
the  most  unhappy  of  the  Cavalier  poets.  For  his  gallant  struggles 
m  the  cause  of  hia  king^  be  suffered  imprisonment^  during  which 
be  collected  and  published  bis  Ode»  and  Songs,   Hie  marriage  of 

his  sweetlieart  with  another, — she  thought  that  he  had  died  of  his 
wounds  in  France, — broke  his  hopes  and  his  heart ;  and  through 
the  years  of  the  Commonwealth  he  continued  to  sink,  until  in 
1658  he  died,  a  ragged  and  consumptive  beig^,  in  an  alley  near 
Shoe  Lane.  His  poetiy  resembles  Heiriek's,  but  with  less  sparkle 
aud  more  conceit. 

At^raham  Cowley,  born  in  London  in  1G18,  was  the  son  of  a 
stiitioner  in  Cheapside.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge*  Like  Pop^  he  wrote  poems  in  eariy  boyhood,  and 
published  a  volume  when  only  tiiirteen.  His  Boyalist  principles 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  Cambridge ;  and,  after  some  time 
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at  Oxford,  he  went  with  Queen  Henrietta  to  France,  where  he 
lived  for  twelve  years.  Disappointed  after  the  Restoration  in  his 
hopes  of  preferment,  he  retired  to  Chertsey  by  the  Thames,  where 
Ma  old  timbered  hoxm  is  still  pointed  oat  There  he  lived,  in 
stadions  quiet  but  not  content^  for  seven  yean,  when  in  1667  a 
neglected  cold  killed  him  after  a  fortnight's  illness.  He  wrote  Mti- 
cellanies,  theifw^?m  or  Li^it  Verm,  Pindaric  Odes,  and  the  DaviddSy 
an  heroic  poem  upoa  U&vid.  His  light  sparkling  rendedngs  of 
Horace  and  Anacreon  are  his  happiest  effi>rts.  In  many  of  his 
works  there  is  a  constant  straining  after  efifect^  which  has  been  well 
named  idt-xvriting.  His  prose  is  simple,  pure,  and  animated. 
No  poet  of  his  day  was  more  popular  than  Cowley,  who  is  now 
but  little  read. 

WmoAM,  CrambkrTiAYOT^  of  Shaftesbuiy  in  DoKset^  bom  in 
1619,  wrote  two  long  poems,  which  Gampbell  lescned  from  ob- 
scurity. They  are  Loife*8  Victoru^  a  tragi-comedy;  and  Pharon- 
niduy  an  heroic  poem.  The  latter,  especially,  contains  some  fine 
and  varied  scenes.  Chamberlayne  died  in  1G89.  A  countiy 
doctor  practising  at  Shaftesbury,  he  associated  little  with  the  giraat 
men  of  his  day. 

Charles  Cottoit,  the  witty  poet-friend  of  Walton,  was  a 
Derbyshire  man,  born  there  in  1630.  His  father,  Sir  George,  left 
him  the  encumbered  estate  of  Ashbouma  Cotton  was  always  in 
money  difficulties;  but  his  light|  ea^  nature  edabled  him  to  pass 
throng  life  nnsoored.  The  Dove^  a  noted  tront-stream  of  Us 
native  shire,  was  the  great  resort  of  Cotton  and  his  old  Moid 
Izaak,  to  whom  many  of  his  poems  were  addressed*  The  poet 
died  in  1687. 

John  Gatoen  was  bom  in  1605,  at  Mayfield  in  Essex,  and 
was  educated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  He  is  considered,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence,  to  have  written  the  celebrated  work,  Eikmi 
BasUike*  or  the  Portraiture  qfHii  Most  Sacred  Mn^'esty  (Charles  L) 
in  hu  SMMlA  and  S»firinff$f  which  came  oat  some  days  afttt 

*  Ilie  iioyol  Image 
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the  king's  death.  Souio  still  think  that  Charles  wrote  the  book 
himself:  it  was  published  under  the  royal  name.  But  Gaudeu's 
complaining  letteis  to  daiendoiii  coupled  vitk  other  evidenoe^ 
aeem  to  piore  that  this  Boyaliat  dexgymaa  ms  the  author  of  the 
"  Eileen."  Fifty  editions  were  sold  in  one  year.  Milton,  in  his 
jAkutioklastfs  (Image-brealcer),  smote  the  "Eikon"  with  his  weighty 
pen:  but  it  bravely  stood  the  blow.  Gauden,  who  was  made, 
under  Charles  IL|  Biahop  of  Exeter^  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  died  in  1662. 

Sir  Tnoii as  Browne,  bum  in  London  in  1 605,  was  a  physioLni 
in  ])ractice  at  Norwich.  Hia  works — Kdigio  Medici^  or  the 
Heligion  of  a  rhysician  (1 642), — Pseudodoada  Epidemica,  or  Vulgar 
Errors  (1646),^and  Hjfdari^da^piMa^  a  treatise  on  the  Sepulchral 
Urns  of  Norfolk  (1C58) — display,  perhaps,  the  most  ertreme 
spcciiiiciis  our  litLialiiie  iiliurds  of  that  btyle,  loaded  with  heavy 
Latin  words,  which  was  so  dear  to  Dr.  Johnson's  pen.  Coleridge, 
with  wiiom  Browne  was  a  favourite  author,  praises  the  enthusiasm 
and  entkeness  nvith  which  the  eccentric  doctor  handles  ereiy  sub- 
ject  he  takes  up.    Browne  died  in  1683. 

RALiii  CuDWOiiTH,  boin  in  1G17,  was  Regiixs  I'lofcssor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  He  published  in  1678  a  great  v.  urk, 
entitled  The  True  InteHecttud  System  of  the  Universe;  in  which  he 
maintains  that  there  is  an  Alnughfy,  All-wise  Qod, — that  there  ia 
an  eyerlasting  distinctiott  between  justice  and  injustice, — and  that 
the  human  will  is  free.  This  work  was  intended  to  combat  wide- 
spread atheistic  doctrines.  A  treatise  on  Eternal  and  JmrmUable 
Morality f  also  from  CSudworth's  peii|  appeared  after  his  death ;  and 
many  of  his  manuscript  worka  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museam.  He  died  in  1688. 

JoHH"  Evelyn,  bom  in  1620  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  fortune, 
spent  his  abundant  leisure  in  populariaing  science.  The  Sylva^ 
which  contains  an  account  of  forest  trees  and  their  uses^  proved  the 
meana  of  atirringupproprietoxB  to  plant  oak-trees  laxgelyoTer  the 
country,  for  use  in  &hq>-building.  Terra^  a  work  on  agricultnie, 
appeared  m  1G75.  But  the  most  interesting  of  Evelyn's  works  is 
his  Diary f  which  presents  us  with  a  clear  view  of  English  lif% 
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especially  under  Charles  II.,  :iu(l  ;i  description  of  all  gicat  public 
events,  in  whicli  the  writer  had  any  interest.  The  "  Diary  "  was  not 
published  till  1818.  £velyn's  snug  house  and  beaatiM  gardena 
at  Deptford  were  ahamef oily  abused  bj  bis  impeiial  tenant^  the 
Cnr  Peto*,  wbo  used  often  to  amuse  bimeelf  by  ridingon  a  wbeel* 
barrow  through  a  great  holly  hedge.    Evelyu  died  in  1106. 

A2a>fiEW  Marvell,  Milton's  friend,  wrote  both  poetry  and 
prose.  He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1 620-2 !•  Upon  finishing 
his  education  at  Cambridge^  he  travelledy  and  afterwards  acted  as 
seeretaxy  to  ^e  embassy  at  Oonstantinopla  In  1657  he  became 
assiiitant  to  Milton,  the  Latin  Secretary.  As  member  for  Hull,  he 
is  said  to  have  refused  a  bribe  of  £1000  offered  by  Charles  IL 
His  treatise  on  Fiipery  and  Arbitrary  GovernjnetU  in  England 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  effbrt  of  his  pen.  His  poems  ate  madrod 
with  elegance  and  pathosL   In  1678  be  died,  it  was  nmumred,  by 

Algehnon  SlDl^fiY,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  born  about 
162L  He  was  a  colonel  of  oavabry  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
dmiog  the  Civil  War;  but  was  no  fiiend  to  OramweU,  whose 
assumption  of  power  he  condamned.  After  the  Restoration  he 
remained  on  the  Continent  for  seventeen  years ;  and  then,  having 
received  a  pardon  from  the  Eang,  he  returned  to  see  his  aged 
father.  Placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  courts  he  was  beheaded 
in  1683,  on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy  against  the  goranmeiit  A 
foHo  of  462  pages,  enMUed  Ditcourm  an  Chmmmmiij  is  the  orAf 
important  work  of  Sidney  that  we  possess.  It  was  written  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  The  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  England  was  Sidney's  life-long  dream. 

BoBBBT  BoTUB,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Qoxk^  was  bom  at  lismare 
in  1627.  Distinguished  for  his  reseaxehes  in  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  lie  >v:i:s  uue  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Air  and  the  air-pump  were  his  favourite  subjects. 
His  numerous  works  consist  of  philosophical  treatises,  and  several 
works  on  fdUgions  topics.  His  Ocoatumal  M^eeUomt  an  Smmut 
Sttbfeetty  published  in  1665,  gave  origin  to  Swift^s  well-known 
caiicatiire^  HedUaiion  on  a  BroomsticL    Boyle  died  in  IGQL 
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SiE  WiLUAM  Temple,  noted  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Triple 
Alliancfl^  and  as  tliat  English  envoy  at  the  Hague  who  ananged 
the  marriage  between  William  of  Orange  and  the  Frinoess  Maiy 
cf  England,  waa  bom  in  London  in  1628.  His  scheme  of  a 
Council  of  Thirty,  to  bring  the  perplexed  government  of  Charles  II. 
into  order,  proved  a  failure.  Daring  the  intervals  of  public  life 
Temple  wrote  many  dear  and  musical  jSue^$  on  variooa  sabjects, 
smong  wbkh  we  may  note  time  on  the  Ifetheriandt,  Ocfvemmmt, 
and  Learning,  Gkurdening,  too,  bia  lavoarite  recreation,  employed 
Ills  pen.  His  last  days  ere  sjtunt  at  Moot  Park  in  Surrey,  where 
young  Jonathan  Swift  was  for  a  time  liis  secretary.  He  died  in 
1699. 

John  Bat»  a  blacksmith's  son,  boni  in  1628^  at  Black  Notley 

in  Essex,  was  a  very  celebrated  naturalist.  His  General  Uutorij 
of  Plants,  :uul  bis  popular  work  on  the  Wisdo7)i  of  God  in  th^ 
Works  qf  Creation  are  his  chief  prcxluctions.  Birds,  tishcs,  insects, 
'  and  qnadrapeds,  allattracted  the  attention  of  Bay  i  but  botany  waa 
his  fimniite  study.   He  died  in  1705. 

JoHK  TiLLOTSOK,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Oanteibuiy  after 
the  Ee volution,  was  originally  the  son  of  a  Puritan  clothier  at 
Sower!  ty  near  UalilaX|  where  he  was  born  in  1630.  His  associa- 
fiona  at  OamlNidge^  and  certain  books  he  read,  gradually  led  to  a 
chaoge  of  views ;  and  he  entered-  tiie  COmreh  of  England  after 
1662.  He  first  became  celebrated  as  a  preacher  at  St  Lawrence's 
in  the  Jcwiy.  Having  held  the  primacy  for  only  three  years,  he 
died  in  1694.  His  JSermons,  sold  after  liis  death  for  nearly  X3000, 
are  bia  only  literary  remains.  They  ace  strong  and  sensible^  but 
often  without  mneh  Mteraiy  giaoei 

Isaac  Babsow,  tiie  predecessor  of  Newton  m  bis  ma^ematical 

profcysorship  at  Cambridge,  was  born  in  London  in  1G30.  His 
father  was  a  linen-draper.  Barrow  was  a  man  of  versatile  tiilent. 
Anatomy,  chemistry,  mathematical  astronomy,  Greek,  optics,  and 
theology, — all  engaged  his  attention  at  yarioos' times ;  and  in  all 
be  did  welL  His  literary  works  are  chiefly  mathematioal  and 
theolo^cal.  The  former  are  in  Latin;  the  latter,  consisting  of 
sermons  and  polemical  treatises,  were  written  with  much  care, 
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and  aro  remarkable  for  easy  fertility  of  thouglit  Buriow  died  of 
fever  ill  1677,  liaviug  attained  tlie  liouourable  atatious  of  Master 
of  Tiiuityi  and  Yice-GhanceUor  of  UiUTenity. 

Sawtzl  Fbftb,  son  of  a  Londoa  taikr,  rose^  hy  the  help  of  his 
cousin  Montagu,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  under  Obarles 
11.  and  James  II.  lie  is  worth  reniembrance  as  the  writer  of  a 
most  umusiug  Diary^  originally  kept  in  siiurt-Liuid,  wLicU  depicts 
tho  life  of  tlie  time  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  dinnens,  lace, 
and  ooat-buttona  The  vanities  and  faults  of  the  nrriter  bimself 
are  displayed  witli  comical  unconcern.  But  the  poor  fdlow  had 
little  notion  that  readers  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have 
many  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  secret  memoranda.  Ue  died 
in  1703w 

BoBBBT  South,  reputed  to  have  been  the  mttiest  of  the  old 
English  diymes,  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant, 'and  was  bom 

in  1633  at  Hackney.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  was  chosen  l^ubUc 
Orator  in  IGGO.  Besides  being  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  and  rector  of  Islip  in  Oxfordahir^  he  held  some  o^er 
valuable  livings.  South's  wit^  unhappilyi  was  often  nuzed  with 
venom.  Extreme  in  his  opuiions,  he  held  all  Nonconformists  in 
abliorrence.  But  his  love  of  ruyulLy  xsius  iully  as  strung  as  his 
attachment  to  the  National  Church.  No  clergyman  of  his  day 
exceeded  him  in  the  fervour  of  those  sennoas  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  doetnnes — so  delightful  to  the  Stoarts^-of  passive 
obedifflice  and  divine  right  South  died  in  1716.  In  spite  of 
his  intolerance  as  a  public  preacher,  he  bore  the  private  reputatioo 
of  a  good  and  charitable  man. 
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rib Til  EEA  OF  ENGLISH  LITEJRATUHE. 

PaOM  THE  DEATH  OF  MILTON  IH  1674  A.D,  TO  THE  mST 
FUBUCATIOH  Of  TE£  TATL£&      1709  AJ>. 


CHAPTER  L 

TEE  COUIII  01  CHARLFaS  IX. 

Mnn.  Spread  of  vlfia 

Frencli  Influence  The  theatres. 

Shamelesaness,  The  poison  loo  strong, 

A  sa4  picture.  M'hAt  Buikc  s&iiL 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  a  iniiuite  picture  of  the  cuurt- 
life,  rotten  to  the  very  core,  which  blighted  Engli&h  morals  and 
Engliflh  liteiataie  durixig  the  xdgn  of  the  second  Charles.  But, 
to  preserve  the  completeQess  of  our  pko,  this  painfiii  and  r^nlsiye 
subject  must  be  touched  upon ;  for  there  are  many  of  our  English 
writers  whose  spirit  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  we  know 
at  least  a  little  of  the  moral  air  they  breathed,  and  the  fountains 
from  which  they  drank  their  inspixation.  Mephitic  air  and 
poisoned  streams  thfiy  truly  were  firam  whieh  the  courtly  authors 
of  the  Bestoration  Era  drew  the  sustenance  and  productiTe 
power  of  their  minds.  The  little  band  of  Puritan  authors, 
folded  in  the  mantle  of  lighteoufiness^  stood  apart^^untainted 
and  serene. 

These  Puritans^  when  in  the  ascendant^  had  with  an  iron  hand 
crushed  down  many  amusements,  the  desire  of  which  is  a  natural 

appetite  of  man,  and  had  tlius  created  a  iiuuger  and  a  longing  for  the 
forbidden  things,  which  became  an  unappeasable  frenzy  when  the 
Eestoiation  brought  a  change.  The  nation  then  plunged  madly  into 
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the  opposite  extreme.  And  when  we  vemember  that  from  France, 
with  the  restored  King,  there  caiiie  a  troop  of  new  fashions  and 
amusements,  which  were  but  the  old  vices  of  human  nature  trickod 
oat  in  modem  attire,  we  shall  see  what  kind  of  food  the  royal 
Oourt  provided  for  the  famished  peojde* 

An  ntter  absence  of  shame  marked  the  mode  of  life  in  this 
most  wicked  age.  It  was  not  that  gambling  high,  drinking 
as  deep,  adulteries  as  vile,  had  not  been  in  other  reigns. 
What  stamps  the  reign  of  diaries  IL  with  a  deeper  brand  of 
infuny  is  the  fiict^  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  tiiiow  even  the 
thinnest  veil  over  the  evil  that  waa  rampant  everywhere.  The 
blush  of  innocence  seemed  almost  forgotten  in  the  court- 
circles  of  England.  Men  and  women  were  alike  immoral — l&j, 
depraved. 

On  Sunday  the  first  of  Febmaiy^  1686 — tbeni^t  before  Ghaiies 
was  seised  with  his  mortal  illness — the  great  gallery  of  Whitehall 

presented  a  scene  of  "  inexpressible  luxury  and  profancuess, 
gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,"  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  what  had  been  witnessed  there  a  thousand  times  before 
dntix^  his  disgraoefiil  reign.  The  king  sat  taUdng  with  three 
of  his  nustresses*  A  French  page,  on  wh<»n  the  rpyal  hand  de* 
lighted  to  shower  presents  of  ponies,  guineas,  and  fine  clothes,  sang 
love-songs  to  the  group.  At  a  large  table  close  by,  ^here 
two.  thousand  yellow  guineas  were  heaped  into  a  great  bank, 
sat  twenly  of  the  profligate  conrtien  playing  basset^  then  tiie 
fasbionable  game  at  cards.  This  went  on,  as  it  had  been  going 
on  Ibr  five  and  twenty  years,  in  the  foil  gase  of  all  who  chose  to 
come  and  see.  Little  wonder  that  the  poLson  should  spread  right 
and  left,  sinking  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people;  and 
still  less  wonder  that  such  shameless,  nndisguised  licentiousness, 
should  be  fiuthfiilly  reflected  in  the  plays  and  the  booksi  whicli 
were  written  in  the  hope  of  extracting  smiles  and  gold  from 
the  beautiful  piolligates  and  high-born  gamesters  who  surrounded 
the  sullied  throne. 

Whitehall,  as  was  natural^  gave  the  tone  to  aU  English  society; 
and  books  are  but  the  reflection  of  what  society  thinks  and  doea. 
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So  the  vices  of  Whitehall  were  mirrored  in  many  of  the  cliief 
wiitiiigB  of  the  time^  All  the  Comediesi  and  much  of  the  Poetiji 
written  from  the  Bestoiation  to  the  dose  of  the  centaiji  and 
later  too,  are  disgastingly  vidoim.  It  took  many  a  long  year  to 
root  out  the  poisonous  weeds  that,  sown  in  tliis  age,  spread 
their  tangling  fibres  through  the  best  soils  of  English  poetry. 
Even  jet  the  Engliah  stag^  has  hardly  been  cleansed  from  the 
poUationa  heaped  nppn  it  by  the  play-vnghte,  who  manufiic- 
tured  highly-^Tonred  vice  for  the  deleetatioii  of  the  wicked 
men  and  women  that  hung  by  the  skii  ts  of  the  worst  of  our  iStuoi  t 
kings. 

When  the  theatres  were  re  opened  at  the  Eeutoration,  a  new 
splendour  was  thrown  aronnd  their  perfoimanpes.  The  female 
characters  b^n  to  be  personated  by  women.    Bich  dresses, 

beautifully  painted  scenes,  and  fine  decorations,  added  to  the 
attractions  of  the  drama  a  dazzling  effect,  unknown  in  eailier 
times.  Orowds  flocked  nightly  to  the  play:  and  how  were 
they  entertainedt  Almost  all  duties  to  God  and  to  man  were 
held  up  to  public  mockery.  Yirtae  in  every  form,  especially 
truth  and  modesty^  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  comedian's 
jeering;  the  strongest  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  stirred, 
and  tiieir  loudest  applause  drawn  forth,  by  the  triumph  of 
the  profligate^  and  the  ridicule  cast  upon  the  victims  of  his 
success. 

The  plays  of  Bryden  are  nearly  .all  tainted  \\ith  the  poisons  that 
floated  thick  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  tin  o;  but  those  of 
Wycherley  are^  perhaps,  the  most  diseased  specimens  of  our 
dramatac  Hteratpre  that  have  lived  to  the  present  day.  The 
satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  tlie  period  also  bear  the  brand  and 
scars  of  vice,  and  flaunt  them  openly  in  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
writers  of  such  things  penned  them  without  compunction ;  and 
there  were  few  who  thought  it  shame  to  read  of  vicious  deeds, 
which  sun  and  moon  saw  done  by  night  and  day  without  a  blush 
or  a  pang  of  consdenca  Tet  there  are  things  more  dangerous 
than  this  brazen  effrontery,  this  shameless  show  of  iniquity. 
Men  grow  disgusted  and  surfeited  with  the  grossness  of  paraded 
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rin.  Bdmimd  Barke  was  a  giesl  and  inae  man;  bat  he 
aaid  a  veij  fooliah  and  penddonB  tiung^  wbeiii  at  the  ciloae  of  Ids 
indignant  ontbnrat  in  memory  of  the  fallen  Qneen  of  Wance^  he 

t<?kl  the  world  that  Tice  itself  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its 
grossneas."  Never  was  a  greater  falsehood  spoken.  The  vice 
which  is  draped  in  the  garb  of  virtue^  or  has  the  Tarnish  of  an 
ontwaid  refinement  laid  over  ita  leprosy,  ia  tenfold  more  infactknis 
and  destmctive  than  the  ahameleas  wiekedneaa  nMeh  ireaia  no 
veil  to  hide  iUj  iuatii^juiae  front. 
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Butler's  poem, 
Birth  and  education. 
Clerk  at  Carl's  Coomb. 


Marriage, 
Turns  author. 
DbappointecL 
Bis  death. 

Character  of  his  woiic 
lUuAtraUve  extr«ct. 


Better  teyi. 

Household  of  Ldka 
TakiDgnotaa 


After  the  Bestoration  of  .King  Charles  IL  had  thrown  the  Pudtaaa 
into  the  shades  a  man  of  almost  fifty  yearSi  who  had  seen  the 
bloody  diama  of  the  Bevohttion  played  out^  asd  had  been  thrown 
by  the  changes  of  those  troubled  years  into  dose  contact  wit^  both 

Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  wrote  a  poem  which  cast  even  deeper 
ridicule  upon  the  men  of  the  steeple-hat  and  the  sad-colon  red 
dress  than  all  the  stodied  mockeries  of  a  plumed  and  ringleted 
court  oocdd  da  The  man  was  Samuel  Butler ;  the  poem  was  HuM- 
bras.  What  Shakspere  is  among  English  dramatists,  Milton  among 
English  epic  poets,  Bunyan  among  English  allegorists,  Butler  is 
among  the  writers  of  English  burlesque — prince  and  paramount. 

He  sprang  from  a  lowly  stock.  His  father  fanned  a  few  acres 
in  the  parish  of  Strensham  in  Worcestershire;  and  there  the  poet 
came  to  life  in  1612.  His  schooling  he  got  in  Worcester;  but 
the  want  of  money  prevented  him  from  enjoying  tlie  benefit  of  a 
college  education,  although  he  is  tliouglit  to  have  resided  ibr  some 
time  at  Cambridge^  hovering  round  the  halls  of  learning  without 
beuig  able  to  find  an  entrance  thera 

His  abilities,  however,  gained  him  a  few  friends.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Earl's  Coomb  in  his  native  shire,  acting  as  clerk  to 
Justice  Jeffreys;  and  liis  leisure  hours,  while  he  held  this  hutnble 
post^  were  devoted^  not  alone  to  study,  but  also  to  the  refining 
enjoyments  of  music  and  painting.  Not  long  ago  some  sorry 
daubs^  patching  the  broken  windows  of  a  house  at  Earl's  Coomb, 
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were  shown  as  the  productions  of  the  poet's  pencil  If  these  were 
hiB,  they  only  awarded  Another  proo^  in  addition  to  the  myriada 
we  already  have,  thai  there  are  few  men  who  can  esoel  in  more ' 

tiiau  cue  branch  of  art  or  study. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Butler,  which  transferred  him  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  We  do  not  know  in  what 
capacity  he  eerred  thk  rich  and  noble  lady;  bat  there  he  found— 
what)  no  donbt,  deeply  gladdened  the  heart  of  thematic  Bcholsa^ 
the  free  use  <  1  ;i  lino  library,  and  the  conversation  of  a  learned 
man,  Seldcn,  who  then  managed  the  affairs  of  that  liouschold* 
Here  he  lived — ^how  long  we  cannot  say — revelling  in  books  of  all 
kindfly  and  often  Tejpaying  by  liteniy  help  the  Idndnesa  of  the 
scholarly  steward. 

Butler's  life,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  full  of  gap&  ICnocked 
about  from  one  employ muiit  to  anotlier,  he  acquired  by  his  very 
misfortunes  that  rare  and  varied  knowledge  of  human  life  whick 
he  displaya  ao  admirably  in  ^Hndibraa''  The  next  seene  in 
which  he  appears  Is  the  grave  honsehold  of  Sir  Samnel  Luke^  a 
strict  Puritan  of  Bedfordshire,  who  held  a  county  office — that  of 
.scout  master — under  CromwelL  The  atmosphere  which  Butler 
here  breathed  must  have  been  somewhat  uncongenial ;  yet  it  was 
his  residence  among  the  Puritans  that  prepared  him  for  his  fiuuoas 
work^  anpplied  material  for  his  fine  woid-plctorefl^  and  sharpened 
bis  stinging  pen.  Little  did  the  Roundhead  kn^Ht  and  his  qniet 
household  Ihink  that  the  poor  tutor,  whose  bubbhnpr,  iiTcpressible 
wit,  no  doubt  often  scandahzed  the  circumspect  decorum  of  the 
dining-hallf  wa8>  like  a  tndtor  in  the  camp,  taking  silent  note% 
soon  to  be  printed  with  a  yengeanca 

Another  gap,  and  Buthr  re-appeors  as  secretary  to  the  Eail  of 
Carbery,  the  President  of  Wales,  who  confcncd  on  lum  the 
stewardship  of  Ludlow  Castle.  It  was  then  after  the  Eestora- 
tion,  and  brighter  days  seemed  to  be  dawning  for  the  Boyalist 
wit  So  good  were  his  prospects^  that^  although  there  must  have 
been  grey  hairs  under  the  huge  bush  of  false  corls  which  it  was 
then  the  fashion  to  wear,  he  ventured  to  marry,  a.s  he  tliought,  a 
fortm^   But  ill-luck  still  pursued  him ;  his  wife's  money  vanished 
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tbioiic^  the  failure  of  the  aecuritieay  and  Batier  found  himself  as 
poor  as  6v«r.   Then  it  ms  that  he  ftnt  came  before  the 

public  as  an  author.  The  first  purt  of  "Hudibras"  was  1663 
published,  and  sprang  at  once  into  fame.    The  moment  A.])^ 

*    was  most  propitious,  for  the  degraded  Puritans  afforded 

a  &YOimte  mark  for  the  shafts  of  courtly  ridicule.  The  loud 
insnltlng  laugh  of  the  Cavalier  party  rang  everywhere,  as  they  read 
verses  which  chimed  in  with  every  feeling  they  had.  Tlie  Merry 
Monarch  w;ts  so  tickled  with  the  debates  between  the  Presbyterian 
justice  and  the  Independent  clerk,  that  he  often  quoted  witt^ 
couplets  from  the  hook.  Tet  feone  did  not  mend  the  fdrtunes  of 
poor  Butler.  He  got  promises  horn  his  noble  friends,  but  he  got 
little  more;  and  in  1680  he  died  obscurely  in  Rose  Street,  Co  vent 
Garden,  h  iving  suffered  deeply  from  the  bitter  pangs  of  that  hope 
deferred,  which  maketk  the  heart  sicL 

^Hudibras"  is  justly  considered  the  best  burlesque  poem  in  the 
Kn^ish  language.   For  drcU^  and  wit  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

'  Written  in  the  short  tetrameter  line,  to  which  Scott  has  given  so 
martial  a  ring,  it^i  queer  couplets  are  at  once  understood  and  easily 
remembered — none  the  less  for  the  extraordinaiy  rhymes,  which 
now  and  then  startle  us  into  a  laugh.  What  can  we  e:q»ect  but  broad 
satiiic  fun  in  a  poem  in  which  we  find  a  canto  beguming  thus 

i  ,  **  Tliere  woa  an  ancient  sage  philoaopheri 

Tha*  luiA  fMd  AtozMiiler  Rm  OTtr.** 

1 

The  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  no  doubt,  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  work.  Sir  HudibraSy  a  Presbyterian  knight^  and  his  derk, 
Squire  Balpho^  sally  forth  to  seek  adyentnres  and  redress  gfievances^ 
much  as  did  the  chivalrous  knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  trusty 

!  >SancliO  Panza.  Nine  cantos  are  filled  with  the  squabbles,  loves, 
and  woes  of  master  and  man,  whose  Puritan  manners  and  opinions 
lie  represented  in  n  most  ludicrous  li^^t 

i 

I  TH£  LKAM&UiQ  OV  HUDIBBA& 

He  ip«a  in  logio  a  great  cdiio, 

TkofbniMUy  skiltod  in  aoalytio; 

He  could  distlogolBhy  and  dinde 

A  ludr  'twixl  wmth  and  ioiiih-v<e«t  nde ; 

0®      .  16 
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On  citlier  which  ho  would  dispute. 

Confute,  clian^-o  hands,  and  ^till  coaf'ltO| 

llc'd  undertake  to  i  rovo  by  forco 

Of  argument  a  man's  iio  horse  ; 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  io  ua  fuwl. 

And  that  a  lord  majr  be  an  owl— 

A  calf,  an  alderman—a  goose,  a  justice — 

And  iook%  coonnitteS'itteQ  and  tnutoei^ 

HaU  na  in  deU  by  diapiitalio% 

And  pay  with  ratioemation: 

AUthi^  hy  syllogism,  true 

In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 

Uis  inuuth  but  out  tiieie  llew  a  trope; 

And  w  lieii  he  liappeued  to  break  off 

F  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 

M'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  show  why. 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by : 

Bbe,  vben  wiUi  greateai  art  ba.^ke, 

Yon*d  think  ha  talked  like  other  fdk; 

Per  all  a  rhelorioian'a  nilea 

Teaoh  nothing  but  to  name  hia  tools. 

But,  when  he  pleased  to  shew  %  his  speech 

In  loftiness  of  sound  waa  rich; 

A  Babylonish  dialect, 

Which  learned  pedants  much  afl'ect; 

It  was  a  iiarty-coloured  dress 

Of  patched  and  piebald  languages; 

'Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  aud  Latiu, 

lake  ftiatian  heretofore  on  aaiin. 

It  had  an  odd  promiaenoua  tone, 

Aa  if  he  had  talked  three  parts  in  one; 

Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gabbl^ 

Th'  had  heard  three  labourera  of  fiabel; 

Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 

A  leash  of  languages  at  oofie. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
JOKV  BirVTAV. 

lom  1638  AJft.  Btod  1088  AJ>. 

Tottth  of  BoDjAn.  Bebuked  for  cursiug.  Life  in  Bedford  Jail. 

His  soldier  Ufs.  Begins  to  preach.  Last  years  and  deatit 

Blananlaiga  Arrested.  The  Pilgrim's  Progreia» 

Sink  tomrielliMii^  flfladiog  of  lUa  wlf^  iUiutnitlTe  eitracfc. 

A  BOOK  "wbich  little  cliildren  love  to  read,  nuty  safely  be  pio- 
noimced  a  good  book.  In  otir  Engliflh  literature  there  aie  two 
worka  that  have  been  tried  for  many  score  of  years 'by  this 

unfailing  test,  and  have  never  been  found  wanting.  These  are  the 
PU^rim^s  Frogre&s  of  Bunyan  and  the  Jtohinson  Crusoe  of  Defoe. 
For  many  generations  golden  heads  and  rosy  cheeks  have  been 
bent  over  the  never-tiruig  pages;  nor  can  we  imagme  a  time  when 
children  shall  cease  to  care  about  the  perilous  travels  of  Christian, 
or  siiali  uot  grow  lialf-iJVaid,  yet  filled  witli  a  btian^e  delight, 
when  they  read  of  Friday's  fuut^tep  in  the  sand- 
That  famous  Puritan  tinker,  who  wrote  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pi'ogress,*' 
was  bom  in  the  village  of  £istow,  a  mile  from  Bedford,  in  the 
year  1688.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  61  the  people.  Few 
have  passed  through  so  fierce  an  ordeal  of  mental  struggle  and 
religious  horror.  He  tells  us  in  hici  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Ohi^f 
of  JSinTien^  a  sort  of  religious  autobiography,  that  even  at  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten,  ftarfiol  dreams^  and  thoughts  of  the  burning 
iake  aiMl  the  devils  chained  down  to  wait  for  the  great  Jndgmenl^ 
haxmted  him  at  intervals.  Then,  when  the  pain  lulled,  he  plunged 
into  sin,  running  riot  in  many  vices  at  an  early  age.  While  yet  a 
boy,  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Parliament,  and  saw  some  service 
intiiewar.  He  tells  us  of  a  narrow  escape  he  had,  Ataoertain 
siege — ^the  siege  of  Leicester,  it  is  said — ^he  was  selected  as  sen* 
tinel  for  a  certain  post,  and  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  mount 
guard,  when  another  soldier  asked  leave  to  go  instead  of  him. 
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Banyan  agreed;  and  the  poor  f eDow,  who  UkA,  his  plaoa^  ma 
shot  dead  with  a  bullet  through  the  braiiL    Yet  in  spite  of  this, 

and  two  escapes  from  druwiiing,  he  grew  more  careless  stilL 

At  the  age  ot  uinotccn  he  married  a  young  woman  oi  his  own 
rank  in  lifa  They  had,  he  tells  ns,  ^  neither  dish  nor  spoon 
betwixt  them;"  but  she  brought  to  his  homble  home  two  reli^as 
books,  and  she  herself  had  found  the  Pearl  of  great  price.  Faith- 
fully  and  lovingly  this  tender  wife  dealt  with  the  wapvard  boy, 
until  she  led  him  to  read  these  good  books,  the  legacy  of  her 
dying  &theri  and  brought  him  with  her  to  church.  There  one 
Sunday  he  heard  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  that  day,  and  the  sin 
of  breaking  in  on  its  holy  calm,  which  flashed  a  new  Hgfat  into 
his  soul.  With  a  Lcavy  lu  art  he  went  home;  and  when,  as  usual, 
he  went  out  in  the  aftemoou  uu  the  village  green  to  play  cat  with 
his  roistering  associates,  and  in  the  full  flush  of  the  game  had 
stnu^  the  piece  of  wood  one  blow  away  from  the  hole — ^saddonty 
as  in  old  l^es  a  hand  wrote  on  the  wall  of  the  Chaldean  palace 
— these  words  darted  into  Ms  mind,  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins 
and  go  to  heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  helll"  Although 
he  got  a  momentary  shock,  yet  Bunyan  stIU  remained  unim* 
pressed,  until,  about  a  month  later,  he  was  cursing  at  the 
shop  window  of  a  neighbour  so  horribly  as  to  draw  a  severe 
rebuke  fium  the  woman  of  the  lionse,  who  w^as  herself  of  the 
worst  character.  Such  a  check  from  such  lips  silenced  the  blas- 
phemer, who,  standing  with  down-hung  head,  wished,  as  he  touch* 
ini^y  says,  ^^that  he  was  a  little  child  again,  tliat  his  father  might 
learn  him  to  speak  without  this  wicked  way  of  swearing."  He  ^en 
began  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  amend  his  life — repenting,  aiuoug 
other  things,  of  his  dancing,  his  aie-quaffing,  and  liis  bell-ringing. 
The  first  two  mighty  certainly,  lead  to  sin,  but  we  cannot 'ditfs  the 
third  among  great  offences.  Yet  we  must  not  smile  at  Bnnyaa's 
fears  lest  the  bells  tnlght  fall  and  kiU  him,  for  earnestness  like  bis 
is  too  rare  and  too  sublime  for  ridicule.  Iluwever,  tlie  incident 
which  made  the  deepest  impression  on  Bunyan's  soul,  and  which 
must  certainly  be  looked  on  as  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  ^n5^ 
,  his  happening  to  overhear  a  conversation  about  the  new  birth 
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among  three  or  four  poor  women  sittiiirr  at  a  door  in  Bedfoi-d. 
So  thankfully  did  they  speak  of  what  God,  through  Jesos  Christy 
had  done  for  their  sonls^  and  so  lovin^y  did  they  quote  the  BiUe 
words,  that  Banyan  went  away  feeb'ng  as  he  had  never  felt  before, 
^  and  utiable  to  think  of  anything  but  the  conversation  he  had  heard. 
Thus,  knot  alter  knot^  the  bonds  of  sin  were  cut  from  his  soul, 
and  John  Banyan  beeame  a  new  man.   About  the  year  1656  he 
1   commenced  to  preach  in  the  villages  of  Bedforddiire^  having 
ahready  been  for  three  years  a  member  of  a  Baptist  congregation. 

With  slight  interruption  he  continued  this  good  work  until  the 
llestoration,  when  he  was  arrested  as  a  holder  of  conven- 
tidesi  which  were  then  declared  unlawfdL  By  Justice  Win-  1660 
gate  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  Jail,  where,  in  spite  of  a  A.D. 
^    noble  effort  made  by  his  second  wife  to  obtain  his  release, 

he  remained  for  twelve  years.    Within  a  chaiiiber  of  the  old  Swan 
Inn  that  faithful  wife,  with  blushing  £M3e  but  undaunted  hearty 
pleaded  before  the  judges  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  shire  for  her 
\  prisoned  husband   ''Will  your  husband  leave  preaching!'*  said 
Judge  Twisden.    "  My  lord,"  said  the  noble  woman,  "  he  dares  not 
'    leave  preaching  so  long  as  lie  can  speak."    And  so  Bunyan  lay  in 
jail^  his  wife  and  children  weaving  laces,  upon  which  he  hxed  tags, 
to  get  them  daily  bread   Happily  for  us,  his  jailer  was  a  kiiul* 
healrted  man,  disposed  to  deal  as  gently  as  he  couhl  with  his 
ward.    Bunyan  had  two  books  with  him — the  Bible  and  "  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs,"  which  he  studied  constantly  jind  dcei)]}^  lie 
\   had  also  pen  and  ink,  with  Hberty  to  use  them;  and  thus  it  was 
that  to  these  years  of  cell-life  we  owe  our  matchless  allegory,  The 
FUgrvtfie  Progrm — ^the  joy  of  childhood  and  the  solace  of  old  age 
^  — a  book  second  only  to  the  Bible.    Towards  the  end  of  the  twelve 
years  the  rigour  of  Bunyan's  conllnement  was  relaxed ;  he  was  allowed 
to  go  out  into  the  town ;  and  once  he  went  to  London.  And  through 
,  all  he  preached  at  every  opportunity,  often  meeting  his  little  flock 
\  under  the  silent  stars,  where  the  trees  cast  dark  shadows  'y^rj2 
upon  the  sleepy  Ouse.    His  last  year  in  jail  is  memorable 
for  his  ordination  in  the  room  of  his  old  minister  and 
'    &iend,  Mr.  Gifibrd.  Then,  released  by  the  aid  of  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
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Luiculii,  wlio  knew  liiiu  by  his  books  and  Ids  preacliiiig,  ha  held 
his  services  iu  a  bam  at  Bedford,  which  was  purchased  £or 
£50»  and  fiUed  up  as  »  cbapeL   Than  be  laboored  with  Toioe  and 
pen  for  sizteeii  years,  often  witiiig  London^  Yrhtn  tiie  dundies  , 
were  always  crowded  to  the  doors  when  he  preached    A  ^ 
1 6S8    journey  under  heavy  ram  from  Beading  to  London  brought  | 
AJK     on  a  fever,  of  which  lie  died  in  Mi  sixty-iicst  year.  A 
himdred  years  igo,  a  green  decaying  gme^aton^  oil  idu^ 
was  inscribed  in  £unt  lettering,   Here  lies  John  Bnnyau,''  iras  { 
pointed  oat  in  the  cemetery  at  Buuhill  Fields. 

Macaulay's  opinion  of  Banyan  is  worth  remembrance.    In  a  j 
fine  review  of  Southey's  edition,  he  says  that  "Bunyan  is  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  all^gorists,  as  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of 
oratory  or  Bhakspere  ^e  first  of  dramatbta"  The  adventores  of 
Ghiifitian  need  no  description.    They  are  told  in  plain,  umr-  . 
nished  English,  which  prctentU  to  no  excellence  of  style,  and  yet  I 
has  a  power  that  more  polished  language  often  lacks*   Bunyan,  a 
common  working-man^  had  no  thought  of  style  as  lie  wrota  Ail 
he  desired  waa^  to  place  TiTidly  before  his  readers  certsin  pietarei^  | 
which  he  himself  saw  almost  as  dearly  as  if  he  had  been  Ohrisliaa 
trudging  on  a  real  liighway,  instead  of  Bunyan  writing  witliiu 
dark  prison  walls.    And  this  he  has  done  with  such  manrelloas 
skill,  that  we^  too,  feel  the  green  grass  of  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains beneath  onr  fee^  and  shudder  as  the  awM  darkness  of  tiie  ' 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  doses  around  us.   First  published 
in  1G78,  this  wonderful  book  ran  through  ten  cditiona  iu  sev^a 
years.    It  has  since  been  printed  in  countless  thousaodsy  and  has  i 
been  translated  into  all  the  chief  tongues  of  eartk 

The  Holy  IFor,  which  describes  the  sicg^  and  csptvrs  of  the 
dty  of  Mansoul  by  Diabolus,  is  another  allegory  firom  the  pea  | 
of  Bunyan,  ah>o  written  ^vilhiu  hia  cell  at  iiedlurd, 

THE  VALLET  OP  THE  SHADOW  OP  DEATH.  i 
{soon     XHB  PILaRIM's  P&0QBB6S. ")  j 

1  f»n^r  then  in  my  dream,  bo  far  as  this  ralley  reached,  there  was,  on  the  right 
Land,  a  very  Jeep  ditch  ;  that  ditch  it  is  into  which  the  blind  have  led  the  blind 
in  all  ageS|  and  hare  botli  there  miserably  perisbed,  Ag»in,  behold^  on  the  left 
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laiid^  tlien  iru  ft  ra7  daiigezoos  quag^iniowhibbemif  a  good  man  lie 
finds  DO  bottom  for  his  feet  to  stand  on:  into  that  quag  King  David  oii<^  did 
fall,  and  had  no  donht  herein  been  smothered,  had  not  He  that  is  able  plucked 

him  ont.  The  pathway  was  here  also  exceeding  narrow,  and  therefore  good 
Uliristian  was  the  more  put  to  it :  for  when  lie  sought,  in  the  dark,' to  shun  the 

y     ditch  ou  the  one  hand,  he  was  ready  to  tip  over  into  the  mire  on  the  other; 

f  also,  when  he  sought  to  escape  the  mire,  without  great  carefulness  he  would  be 
ready  to  fall  into  the  ditch.  Thus  he  went  on,  and  I  heard  him  here  sigh  bit>- 
terly ;  for  besides  the  dauger  mentioned  above,  the  pathway  here  was  so  daxk, 
tbatoll-iimaiirhen  he  lifted  up  his  fool  to  eet  fimraid^  he  knevnotifherc,  or 
npomrbaty  Kedunddietitnext.  About  the  midst  of  the  valley  I  peroeiTed  the 
moQlh  of  Hell  to  he  land  il  stood  also  haidhy  the  way-«de.  And  eier  and  anon 
tlie  flame  and  amolce  would  oome  out  in  snoh  ahnndanoe,with  spai^andhideons 
noiae^f  that  he  mm  fbxeed  to  put  np  his  sword,  and  betake  himself  to  another 
weapon,  called  aU-praper,  So  he  eried^  in  my  hearing,  0  Lord,  Ibeneeh  thee, 
d^Hvcr  my  sm^.  Thus  he  went  on  a  great  while,  yet  still  the  flames  would  bo 
reaching  towards  him.  Aho  he  heard  doleful  voices,  and  rushings  to  and  fro; 
80  that  sometimes  he  thought  he  should  be  torn  to  pieces  or  tcodden  down  iiks 
mupe  in  the  stre^. 
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CHAriEll  IV. 

SICHASD  BAXTER. 

» 

Boni  1615  AJ>o.~«M.-«.,JMied  1601 AJX 


Early  life, 
Klddcrnilnstor. 
The  Civli  War. 


Secession. 
Busy  life. 
Uis  trial. 
CMefworka. 
OloilvitlTO  citncL 


No  name  stands  higher  in  the  histoiy  of  our  theological  literature 
than  thai  of  Bichard  Baxter,  the  great  Pnritoii  divine.  Bom  in 
1615  at  Bowdon,  a  village  iu  Shropshire,  he  passed,  after  some 

desultory  "w orii  at  school,  and  a  course  of  private  theological  study, 
into  the  uiiuistiy  of  the  Church  of  England  During  the  nine 
months  after  his  ordination,  which  took  place  when  he  was  twenty- 
thre^  he  held  the  mastership  of  the  Free  Qnunmar  School  at 

Dudley.    Then,  having  acted  as  cniate  of  BridgenorUi 
1640     for  a  while,  he  settled  down  in  1640  in  the  parish  of 
A«D.       Kidderminster,  where  his  untiring  devotion  to  his  flock, 

and  the  deep  earnestness  of  his  sennons^  soon  won  for 
him  a  considerable  nama  Abeady  some  of  those  oaths^  which 
worked  such  fatal  mischief  in  the  Church  at  that  day,  had 
crossed  the  path  of  Baxter;  but  he  had  passed  them  by  unlieeded. 
So  long  as  his  conscience  told  him  that  he  was  rightly  doing  his 
Christian  work,  he  troubled  himself  little  to  obey  every  letter  of 
the  ritoal  laid  down  for  his  observance; 

The  CS.vil  War  thm  broke  out ;  and  although  he  was  the  foend 
of  monarchy,  his  religious  leauings  caused  him  to  side  with  the 
Parliament.  He  became  a  chaplain  in  the  Roundhead  army, 
followed  his  regiment  througli  many  scenes  of  blood,  and  yet 
always  preserved  the  character  of  a  peace-maker,  as  befitted  a  teae 
soldier  of  the  Gross.  Standing  midway  between  two  extremes  cf 
conflicting  opinion,  he  incurred,  as  such  good  mm  have  often 
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Licurred,  the  suspicion  of  lioth  parties.  While  be  loved  roj'alty,  he 
disliked  the  conduct  of  the  King ;  but,  for  all  IiIa  dialikei  it  was 
mth  a  heart  fuU  of  sorrow  that  he  beheld  the  diacrovned  head  of 
Charles  degnAoi  to  a  bloody  death.  And  when  the  throne  Uy 
overturned  in  the  tempest  of  Revolution,  the  pastor  of  Kidder- 
minster, standinc^  face  to  face  with  the  great  Oliver  himself,  dared, 
with  a  noble  courage,  to  lift  his  voice  in  defence  of  that  ancient 
monarchyi  which  haji  ever  been  the  gloiy  of  the  land.  Meek  and 
modemte  though  he  was,  and  much  as  he  loved  peace,  he  was  too 
good  and  too  honest  a  man  to  bate  one  jot  of  the  principles  which 
he  held  dearer  than  life  or  fame. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Clarendon  tried  to  tempt  liim  with 
aa  offw  of  the  bishopric  of  Hereford;  but  he  steadily  refused  this 
and  other  golden  baits.  Baxter  was  a  T^rimmer  m  religion  as  in 
politics;  he  loved  the  name,  for  he  held  it  to  be  synonymous  with 
peacemcikcr."  Believing  that  Episcopacy  was  in  many  respects 
a  good  and  lawful  system,  he  yet  sided  with  the  Presbyterians  in 
denying  the  absolute  need  of  ordination  by  a  bishop.  And  he 
further  agreed  with  the  Presbyterians  in  adopting  the  Bible  as  the 
sole  guide  of  man  in  faith  and  conduct.  Accordingly,  ^sheu  tlic 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in  1662,  this  good  man 
had  no  resource  but  to  leave  the  bosom  of  the  National  1662 
Church.  TaJdng  shelter  at  Acton  in  Middlesex;  he 
sp^t  several  years  in  active  literary  work,  sufficing 
heavy  penalties  more  than  once  for  his  strict  adherence  to  the 
simple  wur^liip,  which  he  believed  to  be  right  and  true  in  the 
sight  of  God.  We  cannot  follow  him  tlirongli  the  trials  of  those 
troubled  yeata  After  the  Indulgence  of  1672  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  London,  where  he  preached  and  wrote  with  incessant 
industry.  There  were  many  days  and  w^eks  when  his  pulpit  was 
silent ;  for  the  Noncoiifurmibts,  among  whom  he  was  a  IcJadcr,  were 
ground  from  time  to  time  to  the  vexy  dust  by  the  infatuated 
jStuarta.  But  his  pen  was  always  busy;  and  at  length  it  goaded 
his  enemies  into  open  war. 

A  passage  in  his  Commentary  on  tlieNewTeitament^  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  suf  erixig^  inflicted  on  the  DisseuterSi  was  held  to  be 
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buflRcieut  ground  for  a  charge  of  sedition  against  the  veteran  miiii^jtcr^ 
uow  worn  down  by  age  aud  iliuess.  The  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall, 
before  that  bloated  drunkard,  who,  a  little  later,  stained  the  pure 

ennined  lobe  of  £iigliah  jiutice  deq>  rod  in  the  flla^ 
1686     of  the  Bloody  Aadaea   All  attempts  on  the  pwrt  of 

A.D.  Baxter  and  his  la^^^^rs  to  obtain  a  li  caring  were  roaied 
down  by  tlie  brutal  Jeiireyb.  '  llichard,  Kichard,  dost 
thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  $  Bichard,  tfara 
art  an  old  knave.  Thou  bast  written  booka  enough  to  load  a  cnt^ 
and  every  book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  fuU  of  meaf  From 
fcuch  a  judge,  and  a  servile  jury,  there  uikj  no  escape.  Prououuced 

Guilty  "  after  a  moment *8  conference,  the  old  man  was  sent  to 
jail,  because  he  could  not  pay  the  heavy  Rne  imposed  upon  him; 
and  he  lay  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  nearly  ei^teen  months. 
Soon  after  his  release,  which  was  obtained  by  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Powis,  he  had  tlic  joy  of  seeing  the  great  second  Kevolution 
usher  in  a  bri^ter  day  of  civil  and  rehgious  freedom.  Tlien,  full 
of  years  and  crowned  witli  their  good  works,  he  descended  into 
an  honoured  graven  December  dth,  1691. 

His'  published  writings,  which  were  nearly  all  upon  divinity, 
reached  at  least  to  the  enorrtious  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  In  the  quietude  of  his  study  at  Kidderminster  he  com- 
posed those  two  works  of  great  practical  power,  by  which  he  is 
best  known.  The  SaiM  EwrhiUing  Rut^  and  A  Call  to  the 
UnemverUd.  We  have  also  from  this  gifted  pen  A  Narratwe 
of  his  Ojoti  Life  and  Times,  to  which  Johnson  and  Coleridge  agree 
in  awarding  the  highest  pndse.  The  wonder  of  l^axter's  laborious 
life  becomes  yet  greater,  when  we  remember  that,  like  our  Saxon 
Alfred  and  other  illnstrious  men,  he  had  to  struggle  through  nearly 
all  Ms  years  with  a  ddicate  and  feeble  frama  How  he  spent  his 
vacation  hours,  when  hea\7^  sickness  compelled  him  to  snatch  a 
little  rest,  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage > 

BAXTER  REGRETS  UIS  UASTE  IN  WRITING. 

Concerning  almost  all  ray  writings,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  Jn^lgment  is, 
that  fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better;  but  tlie  reader,  who  can 
•afely  censuro  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  uniesa  he  had  been 
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apon  ihe  place,  and  aoqnaiiited  with  atl  the  ooeuiooB  tad  drotunstanoes.  In- 
deed, for  the  Saints  MeH,  I  had  fonr  montha*  waney  to  irrite  it^  but  in  the 
uldat  of  contional  languii^ing  and  medicine;  bn^  for  the  resti  I  wrote  Uiem  in 
the  crowd  of  all  my  other  emplf ymentaj  which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure 
for  polishing  and  exactness,  or  any  ornament;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one 
sheet  twice  over,  nor  stayed  to  make  any  biota  or  interlioingiiiy  but  was  fain  to 
let  it  go  as  it  was  first  conceived :  and  when  my  own  desire  was  rather  to  stay 
upon  one  thing  lonf^  than  run  over  many,  some  sudden  occ;\sions  or  other  extorted 
almost  all  my  writings  from  mo;  and  the  apprehensions  of  present  usefulness  or 
necessity  prevailed  against  all  utJicr  motives  ;  so  that  the  divines  which  were  at 
hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and  approved  of  what  I  did,  bcnaiu  c  tliey  were 
moved  by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I;  but  those  that  were  Idi  oH,  and  felt 
not  thoee  nearer  motiYea,  did  rather  wish  that  I  had  taken  the  other  way,  and 
published  a  ftw  eUborate  writings;  and  I  am  ready  myself  to  be  et  their  mind, 
when  I  foiget  the  case  lhat  I  then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense  of  finmx 
motirea. 
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Hi<  great  Satire. 
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Ch  Ln>;oof  creed. 
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L(MW  the  laureL 
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Will's  coffeo-house. 
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HU  death. 
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D&  Bahuel  Johnbon,  bommhig  a  daano  metftpbor,  whieli  de- 
scribes wliat  Augustas  did  for  Home,  says  in  reference  to  English 
poetry,  that  Dryden  found  it  brick  and  left  it  marble.  Let  it  not 
be  foigotten  that  Johnson,  in  hie  Lives  of  tlic  Poets,"  (a  most 
tiiiaa&  book,)  has  jc^ored  Shakspere  and  vilified  MiltoiL  To  tbe 
mental  eye  thepondeitma  ctilac,  ^Pafadise  Lost**  and  **Macbe(li*' 
were  built  of  cominou  brick,  \vliile  Drydeii's  Satires  and  Fables 
ehone  with  the  lustre  of  Parian  stona  We  condemn  the  compari- 
son as  wholly  ezaggecated,  and  partly  untrue ;  and  yet  we  would 
not  for  a  moment  deny  Dryden's  exalted  rank  as  a  poet  and  a 
master  of  the  English  tongua 

Our  knowledge  of  Drydcn's  early  life  is  Dieagra  Bom  of  Puri- 
tan parents,  on  tlie  9th  of  August  1G31,  at  Aidwiuckle 
1631  in  Northamptonshire,  he  received  his  school  education 
JL1>*      at  WeBtminster,  nnder  Dr.  Busby,  of  birchen  memoiy. 

Then,  elected  a  Westminster  scholar,  be  passed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where,  no  doubt,  he  wrote  English 
verses,  as  lie  had  often  done  at  school  But  he  seems  to  have 
passed  without  marked  distinction  through  his  college  couisa 

When  the  great  Oliver  died,  the  yonng  poet  created  some  sen* 
sation  by  a  copy  of  verses  wbidi  be  wrote  upon  the  sad  evmt. 
Two  years  later,  he  celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  Stuart, 
Lu  a  poem  called  Astrcea  Redux,    So  sudden  a  change  of  political 
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principle  has  been  harshly  blamed;  but  we  can  scarcely  censure  young 
Dryden  for  feeling,  as  ail  England  felt  at  the  time^  that  a  load  of 
fear  bad  rolled  away  wheA  Charles  came  back  from  exile  to  fill  bis 
other's  throna 

Inheriting  only  a  small' estate  of  £60  a  year,  Dryden  was  com- 
pelled to  take  to  literature  as  a  profession,  devoting  his  pen  at  first 
to  tlie  service  of  the  newly-opened  theatres.  TJi>e  Wild  Gallanl 
was  bis  first  play.  His  maniage  with  Lady  £lisabetb  Howard 
took  place  about  the  openmg  of  bu  theatrical  career. 

Then  play  after  play  came  flowing  from  his  fertile  pen;  all 
tainted,  sad  to  say,  with  the  gross  licentiousness  of  that  shamefid 
agej  and  cramped,  like  the  shape  of  a  tigbt-laccd  fashionable,  into 
rbymiiig  couplets,  which  were  but  a  poop  substitute  for  the  noble 
musio  of  Sbakspere's  blank-versa  In  all,  doring  eight  and 
twenty  years  Dryden  produced  eight  and  twenty  plays;  among 
the  chief  of  wliich  we  may  note  Tlie  liulian  Emjyeror  (1667),  and 
The  Conquest  of  Granada  (1672).  This  dramatic  authoiship  was 
then  the  only  fiehi  in  whidi  an  author  could  hope  to  reap  a  Mr 
crop  of  goineasy  fiw  the  sale  of  books  was  as  yet  miserably  small 
It  is  sad  to  contemplate  a  man  of  genius  driven  to  waste  the  elec- 
tric force  of  liLs  mind  upon  a  kind  of  writing  for  wliicli  his  talents 
were  but  slightly  &tted — sad  to  sec  tlie  composer  of  one  of  tlio 
finest  English  odes,  and  of  satues  thi^t  rival  the  master-pieces  of 
Juvenal,  forced  to  drudge  for  a  dissolute  green-room,  to  play 
tbo  rhyming  LulTuon  for  a  coarse  and  ribald  pit.  Nor  was  this 
the  only  evil.  Mean  passions  were  engendered  by  tliis  pitiful 
struggle  for  popular  applause.  Poor  .Elkanah  Settle,  a  rhyuister  of 
the  day,  one  <^  Bochester's  <»reatareS|  who  was  afterwards  impaled 
onrthe  point  of  Diyden's  satiric  pen,  incurred  great  John's  wrath  hj 
some  slight  successes  in  the  dramatic  line,  wldch  the  silly  man 
had  prefaced  with  a  puny  war-blast  of  defiance.  The  torrent  of 
abuse^  which  Diyden  poured  round  this  shallow  1  rain,  would  better 
become  a  shrewish  fitOiwife  than  one  of  Enghind's  greatest  bards. 

Let  OS  turn  from  the  mournful  sight  of  wasted  and  degraded 
genius  to  Dryden*s  other  works.  Though  writing  so  busUy  for 
tvhe  stag^  he  had  yet  found  spare  hours  to  produce  his  Annus 
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Mirabilisy  a  poem  on  the  year  of  the  Qreat  Fire,  and  hh  Essay  oti 
Drama^  Foe^;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  labours  hard  bul  vainly 
to  pnrre  tJiat  rhyme  is  suited  to  trsgedy«  The  Esssy  Is  a  ^ahuibk 
piece  of  criticism,  which  deriyes  additiomil  channs  from  tiie 
elegance  of  its  prose  and  iU  frank  avowal  of  Bhakspere's  surpabs- 
ing  genius.  And  here,  dismissing  Dryden's  prose,  we  may  say 
that  few  English  authors  have  written  prose  so  welL  His  Frefam 
andjMft9alioiie---thuigs  which,  though  now  jMsitj  haniehed  from 
oar  hoolcB,  were  thoft  most  fllsboiate  pleoss  of  writing^^ 
and  polished  essays  upon  various  topics  of  liUiature  aud  art^ 

Not  unproEtably  did  Dryden  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  his 
pen.  Hisdiamatio  work  brought  him  orer  i&300  a  yw;  in  1670 
he  beoame  poet-lsazeafee  (worth  j&lOO  a  yeir  and  atisiee  of  wineX 
and  royal  historiographer  (worth  another  £100  a  year.)  The  pity 
is,  that  for  til £500  a  year  lie  liad  to  dip  liiapen  in  poUutioa,  on 
peril  of  lo  ing  the  favour  of  a  wicked  Court 

At  fiftyi  Dryden's  genius  was  in  full  bloom.   In  1681  he  pro- 
duced that  mamUoas  group  of  satiiie  portraits  which  ^Dtrns  tits 
Crst  part  of  AhmUm  and  AckUaphd,   Old  Testament  iiaaie% 
borrowed  from  David'a  day,  denote  tiie  leading  men  of  the  corrupted 
En!;'lish  court.    Monmouth  was  Absalom;  Shaftesbury, 
1681    Achitophel;  Buckingham,  Zimri*    And  never  has  poet 
AJk     winged  more  terrible  we^Kms  of  political  waifiuce  than 
tiie  shower  of  bright  snd  poisoned  Hnss  that  Mi  on  the 
luckless  objects  of  Dryden's  rage.    Conscious  for  the  first  time, 
after  this  great  effort,  of  the  dreadful  wounds  his  pen  could  give,  the 
poet  did  not  henceforth  spare  its  usa    Other  satires,  The  Medals 
launched  against  Shaftesbury  slone^  and  Ma»  Fkdanoef  huried  at 
the  head  of  poet  j9hadwell,  speedily  followed ;  but  neither  of  these 
came  up  in  poetry  or  point  to  his  great  satire  of  1681. 

The  poem,  Rdigio  Laidj  written  about  this  time,  displays  tlio 
author's  mind  convulsed  with  religious  doubts.  A  severe  mental 
stmgj^e  resulted  in  his  abandonment  of  Protestantism  for  tfas 
Boman  Catholic  fidth;  an  event  whid^  unhappily  ftr  his  lepu- 

*  Tlic  satirist  had  ii  >1)Cc1j\1  gnidgo  ag^nat Bnddngham,  wlWy  In  1C71,  brou^'lii  ouf  a  faroe 
mUimI  TJti  IkhearMt,  tu  wliicb  rryden  «iid  bit  Iwrote  dramas  were  hold  up  to  pnUie  litUeoiffc 
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tation,  occurred  at  a  time  when  such  a  chaugo  was  the  high 
road  to  royal  &YOiir«  It  ia  righl^  however,  to  say,  that  the  pension 
of  £100,  which  some  believe  bun  to  have  xeceiyed  as  the  lewatd 
of  Ms  defection,  had  been  already  granted  by  Charles,  and  was 

now  meroly  restored  by  James.  On  the  whole,  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  one  for  which  Dryden  had  deeper  motives  than  the 
desire  of  gold  or  royal  favour.  He  reared  his  childieny'aiid  died 
in  the  Boman  Catholio  Mth.  Li  a  beantiM  allegoiy,  The  Mind 
€md  Pixniher,  he  exhibits  his  new-bom  affection  for  flie  Ohtneb  of 
his  adoption,  which  he  paiiita  iis  a  "miik-white  hind,  iiuniortal 
and  unchanged."  The  Church  of  England  is  represented  by  the 
panther,  '^the  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind";  while  dis- 
Slanting  sects  play  theur  various  parts  as  beam,  hares,  boars,  and 
other  animals.  In  spite  of  the  grotesque  antithesis  involved  in 
making  wild  beasts  discuss  theology,  it  affords  a  s}>lendid  s^tccimeu 
of  Dryden's  chief  quality — ^his  power  of  reasoning  in  rhyme. 

When  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  English  throne,  Diyden^ 
who  thus  lost  his  laoreateehip  with  its  guineas  and  its  wine, 
sank  into  a  bookseller's  hack,  depending  for  daily  bread  almost 
entirely  upon  his  pen.  He  then  undertook  a  work  for  which  his 
genius  was  quite  unhtted — the  translation  into  English  verse  of 
tlie  sweet  and  graceful  YirgiL  The  verses  of  the  Latin  poet 
have  the  velvet  bloom,  the  dewy  softness,  the  delicate  odonr  of  a 
flower  I  the  version  of  the  Englishman  £as  the  hardness  and  bril- 
liance of  a  gem  :  and,  when  we  find  only  flowers  cut  in  stone, 
where  we  expect  to  see  flowers  blooming  in  sweet  reality — ^no 
matter  how  skilful  the  lapidary,  how  rich  the  colourings  or  pure 
the  water  of  the  jewel — adnuring  the  triumph  of  art^  we  miss  the 
sweetness  of  nature,  and  long  to  exchange  the  r<anbow  play  of 
coloured  light  for  the  stealing  fragrance  and  tender  hues  of  the 
living  blossom.  For  this  heavy  task  of  turning  the  Qeorgics  and 
the  .^Ineid  into  English  pentameters,  the  work  of  three 
toilsome  years,  the  poet  received  £1200.  The  translation  1697 
was  pubHshed  in  1697.  It  was  not  his  first  task  of  the  A.D. 
kind.  Tlie  year  before,  he  had  translated  part  of  Juvenal 
and  all  Persius;  and,  earlier,  had  employed  his  pen  upon  scattered 
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poems  from  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Theocritua  We  think  sorrowfullj^ 
of  the  old  man  toilini.'  at  liis  desk  upon  this  heavy  task,  often  pur- 
suing the  sad  mecimuic  exercise  with  little  heart ;  for  we  be- 
liey0  he  must  have  felt  that  his  English  lenderiiig  did  not  hreisthe 
the  true  spirit  of  Yugil's  vezse.  Yef^  in  spite  of  such  occasional 
clouds,  the  sunset  of  his  life  was  fair.  He  was  the  great  literary 
lion  of  liis  day  ;  and  no  conn  try  stran  j^er,  of  any  tnHtc  for  letters, 
thought  his  round  of  London  sights  complete,  imless  he  had  been 
to  Will's  Go^BBfr-honse  in  Bnssell  Street^  wheie^  ensooneed  in  a 
snug  arm-ehair,  by  the  fire  or  out  on  the  baloonyiacooxding  tolhe 
season,  old  John  sat,  pipe  in  hand,  laying  down  the  law  upon  dis* 
puted  points  in  literature  or  poUtics.  Happy  was  the  favoured 
rustic  who  could  boast  to  his  admiring  friends  that  he  had  got  a 
pinch  of  snnff  from  the  great  man's  box ! 

During  these  sunset  years  he  wrote  his  finest  lyric — the  Ode 
for  St.  GeoUU^B  Da^y  which  is  generally  known  as  Alfseandet^i 
Feast,  and  li,  notwithstanding  Hallam's  unfavourable  opinion, 
still  remains  a  favourite ;  and  not  without  deserving  to  be  so.  It 
cost  him  a  fiortnig^f  a  toil  Changing  his  metre  with  the  variatlona 
of  his  theme,  the  poet  sweeps  the  strings  of  the  fierce  and  softer 
passions  of  the  hnman  breast ;  or,  to  use  another  figure,  choosing 
with  rapid  and  skilfid  finger  the  brightest  threads  from  what  is 
to  many  the  tangled  skein  of  our  English  tongue,  he  weaves  of 
them  a  brilliant  tapestry,  glowing  with  a  succession  of  fair  and  ter- 
rible pictoM  No  English  poem  better  illnatnlies  the  wonderful 
pManoy  of  the  tongae  we  qmk.  Bnt  it  takes  a  master^s  touch 
to  weave  the  threads  as  Dryden  did ;  his  silk  and  gold  would 
change  in  meaner  hands  to  grey  hemp  and  rusted  w'wq. 

The  composition  of  his  Fables  occupied  the  poet's  last  two  yeaiflk 
For  this'  work,  of  about  twelve  thousand  lines^  he  reoeiYed  some- 
what more  than  £260  firom  Jacob  Tonson,  who  sold  books  at  the 
Judge's  Head  in  Chancery  Lane.  "The  Fables"  rank  with 
Dryden*s  finest  works.  C  Vm  si  sting  of  tales  from  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer,  dressed  in  modem  diction,  they  ar%  unha^[alyy  often 
stained  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  licentiousneBS  than  even  the 
orimnals  noaaesBk 
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After  a  life  of  literaiy  toil,  productivo  of  many  splendid  works, 
yet  acarody  one  whose  splendour  is  not  erostedover  mth  ^ 
the  fonly  obscuring  fniigus  of  a  *vidous  age^  Diyden  let  j^^qq 
fijl  Ms  pen  from  a  dying  liand    At  sixty-eight,  a  ne- 

glected  iiiiiiimmation  of  the  foot  carried  him  off  after  a 

sliort  ilinesa.    His  body  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 

bis  namift  may  be  read  among  tbe  names  of  many  wiser  and  purer 

Most  of  this  poet's  faults  sprang  from  the  corrupting  spread  of 
French  influences.  Ever  since  tlio  diys  of  the  Confessor  and  the 
Conqueror,  J^^rance  has  been  the  arbiter,  of  English  fEushions  in  the 
way  of  dress:  our  Britiak  ladies  still  prise  the  bomnets,  silks,  and 
£^Tes  of  Paris  and  Lyons  far  beyond  those  of  their  native  land, 
little  harm  in  all  this.  But  it  was  a  black  day  for  England,  when  the 
ship  which  carried  Charles  the  Second  to  a  tluone  l>()re  also  over 
the  narrow  sea  a  cargo  of  French  vices  and  false  tastes,  to  spread 
their  poison  through  court  and  ooffee4ionse^  and  even  to  mingle  with 
tiie  ink  that  dropped  from  the  poet's  pen.  The  trick  of  writiQg 
tragedies  m  rhyme — the  trick  of  intermin^ing  firm,  strong  English 
sense,  with  tiiiBcl-scraps  of  French,  like  fraicJieiir  and  fougue — the 
trick  of  often  substituting  cold,  glittering  mannerisms,  for  the  sweet 
fresh  light  of  natural  language — ^are  the  chief  symptoms  of  this 
foreign  disease  in  Dxyden's  work.  In  that  marUe  palace  which, 
according  to  Johnson,  he  reared  from  the  rude  blocks  of  tiie  Eng* 
lish  tongue,  there  are  too  many  gilded  cornices  and  panellings  from 
Versailles.  Yet  in  this  foreign  adornment  lie  was  far  snrpassed  by 
his  imitator  and  admirer  of  the  next  generation,  little  Alexander 
Pope^  who  nnquestionably  ranks  facUe  princep$  among  the  painters 
and  decorators  of  the  literary  guild. 


CHAEACTEB  OF  SHAFTESBUHT. 
(ROM  "AMkUm  JM  ACHITOPHBU'O 

Of  these  the  false  Acbitophel  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  gucceedinf»  ages  curst : 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
(15)  IG 
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fa  power nnpleiaed,  impaiieni  of  diagnoe: 
A  fiOQr  ton],  which,  working  oill  its  waj. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er-informed  tlit  tenemon^  of  dftj. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  the  dnnjjer  when  the  wares  went  h^h^ 
Ho  soui^lit  tlic  atorms  ;  hut,  for  a  ca]m.  unfit, 
Would  bteer  too  nigh  the  bands  to  boiuit  his  wi|* 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thiu  parLiLioud  do  their  bounds  divide  ; 
Blse  why  ahould  he^  with  woalth  and  honour  blest^ 

fiaf ma  hia  ago  tba  aaodfol  honn  of  nil  t 
Pnniah  a  body  whioh  ha  oonid  nofc  plaaae ; 
Baafcrnpt  of  Ufa,  yet  prodigal  of  eaaal 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  wob. 
To  that  nnftalharad  t»o-lailB«d  thinf—ft  aoD. 


OHARilCrEB  OF  BUCKIKOHAlf. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  3 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand; 
A  man  so  various  tli  tt  lio  seemed  to  be. 
Not  one,  but  all  mankiii  I's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  iu  ike  wrong. 
Was  ev'rything  by  atarta,  and  nothing  long  ; 
Bnt,  in  the  oonrae  of  one  molTing  moon, 
Waa  oheniat,  fiddler,  atateamaai,  and  buffoon. 
Blest  madman  I  who  oonld  ev^  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wtah,  or  to  eigoy* 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themea; 
And  both,  to  shew  his  judgment|  in  eztremea; 
So  over-viol(?nt,  or  over-civil, 
That  every  man  with  liim  ^vas  (lod  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art; 
Kothing  went  nurewarded  but  desert : 
Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  laie, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  langhed  himself  from  oonrt,  then  sought  reUef 
By  foiming  parties,  but  oonld  ne'er  be  ddef ; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  feU 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophcl ; 
Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft^ 
He  left  not  fSAOtion,  but  of  that  was  lefL 


« 
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Locke's  groat  work,  An  Essay  ctmoemmg  Humm  Uhderstmdinpj 
has  done  more  than  any  other  boolc  to  popularize  the  study  of 
meatal  philosophy.  He,  therefore,  well  deserves  a  place  among 
th6  great  names  of  EngliBh  Uteratme. 

Bom  in  1633,  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  lie  lecared  his  educa- 
tion at  Westminster  School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  j  and  in 
the  halls  of  that  venerable  college  he  learned,  as  the  illustrious 
Bacon  had  learned  at  Cambridge,  to  dislike  the  philosophy  of 
old  Aristotle^  at  least  when  applied  to  the  prodnctioii  of  mere 
wordy  bubUes  by  the  schoolmen  of  Western  Eoiope.  Choos- 
ing the  profession  of  medicine,  he  bent  his  great  mind  to  the 
mastery  of  its  details  ;  but  the  feebleness  of  his  constitution 
prevented  him  from  facing  the  hard  and  wearing  work  of  a  physi- 
dan'slife.  Well  for  England  that  it  was  so;  else  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  mental  philosophers  might  haye  drudged  his  life  away  in 
the  dimness  of  a  poor  country  surgery,  had  he  not  most  luckily 
possessed  a  pair  of  delicate  lungs.  So  the  tliin  student  turned 
diplomatist,  and  went  to  Germany  as  secretary  to  bir  Walter 
Vane.  Declining  an  invitation  to  enter  the  Church,  he  afterwards 
found  a  bome  in  the  house  of  Lord  Ashley,  where  he  acted  as  tutor 
to  the  son,  and  afterwards  to  the  grandson,  of  his  patron.  The  last- 
named  pupil  became  that  distinguished  moralist  whose  lofty  periods 
delighted  the  literati  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  To  the  fortunes  of 
Lord  Ashley,  who  received  the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury  in  1672, 
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Locke  attached  himself  with  tender  fidelity  ;  and  with  these  for- 
tunes bis  own  brightened  or  grew  dark.    At  the  kible  of  his  noble 
friend  be  met  the  first  Englishmen  of  the  day;  and  when,  in  1675^ 
fears  of  consnmption  led  him  to  seek  health  in  the  sunnier  air  of 
France,  his  residence  at  Montpelicr  and  at  Paris  brought  him  into 
contact  with  many  eminent  French  scholars  and  literary  men.  When 
Shaftesboiy  regained  power  in  1G79,  he  called  Locke  to  his  side  ; 
and  when  misfortune  came^  the  Earl  and  bis  Mthfnl  friend  found 
a  refuge  m  hospitable  Holland.   There  Lodce  lived  for  six  years 
(lG82-^8),  enjoyinst  the  society  of  learned  friends, — especially  the 
weekly  meeting  which  they  established  for  the  discussion  of  philo- 
sophical questions, — and  patiently  bringyig  on  towards  its  end  the 
great  book,  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  It  matterod  little 
to  the  invalid  scholar,  in  his  quiet  lodging  at  Amsterdam^  that  his 
name  had,  by  command  of  the  King,  been  blotted  out  from  the  list  of 
Christ  Church  men.    A  real  danger  tlireatcned  him»  when  the 
English  ambassador  demanded  that  he,  with  many  othersi  should 
be  given  up  by  the  Dutch  govemment^  as  aiders  and  abettors  of 
Monmouth  in  that  ill-fated  invasion  which  ended  on       field  <rf 
Sedgcmoor.    But  the  cluuds  blow  past,  and  the  Revolution  soon 
re-opened  his  native  laud  to  the  exile.    A  man  so  distinguished 
wotdd  have  been  a  strong  pillar  of  William^s  throne^  bad  bis 
.health  permitted  bim  to  engage  actively  in  the  public  service. 
As  it  was,  he  became  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  at  X200  a  year, 
and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  London  fog  and  smoke  soon  drove  the  poor 
asthmatic  old  man  into  the  purer  air  of  the  couQAtiy.  Oates  in  Esaex, 
the  mansion  of  bis  friend,  Sur  Fraiids  Masham,  opened 
1704    its  kindly  doors  to  him  ;  and  there,  Vith  his  Bible  in  his 
A,D.      hand,  he  faded  gently  out  of  life.    "tWe  cannot  help  lov- 
ing thesiniple  and  unpretending  scholar,  with  a  heart  fall 
of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  who  did  Me*8  work  so  humbly, 
yet  so  well 

Locke*s  Essay y  published  in  1G90,  was  the  f  ruit  of  nearly  twenty 
years'  laborious  tlionglit.  One  day,  while  he  \vas  conversing  with 
live  or  six  friends,  doubts  and  diihculties  rose  so  thick  around  the 
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subject  of  their  talky  that  th^coold  not  see  thoir  way.  Locke^to 
use  Ms  own  words,  proposed  that  '*it  was  necessary  to  examine 

their  own  abilities,  and  see  wliat  objects  their  under^standings 
were,  or  were  not,  fitted  to  deai  witli."    So  the  four  books  of  tlie 

^  Essay"  began,  and  his  exile  enabled  him  to  bring  them  to  a  close. 
In  clear,  plaini  homely  V^ngHftK^  sometimes  rather  tawdrily  dressed 
with  figures  of  speech,  he  lays  down  his  doctrine  of  ideas»  which 

'  lie  clcrivcs  from  two  great  sourcea — sensation  and  reflection.  The 
third  book,  wbicli  treats  of  words,  tliiir  defects  and  their  abuse, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  celebrated  work. 

His  chief  minor  works  are,         C(mo0r»»ii^  iW€ra^^ 
partly  in  Holland — ^two  Treaitmcn  CitfU  Ocvemmenif  designed  to 

•     maintain  the  title  of  Ivini^  William  to  the  English  throne — 

.  Thoughts  concerning  Educaliun,  in  which  he  deal-^  iint  only  with 
book-learning,  but  with  dress,  food,  accomplishments,  morality,  re- 
creatioo,  health,  all  things  that  belong  to  the  development  the 
nnndor  iAiebody  of  a  cliild--«iid  a  sequel  to  this,  cslled  The  Con" 

i     dvLct  of  the  Understanding,  which  was  published  after  his  death. 


Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery ;  others,  for  apologues,  and 
i^posite,  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  eSad  of  pure 
taiare,  mi  that  Hie  iillier,  beeatiae  it  ii  not  got  by  rules,  and  thoie  who  on»l 
hi  eiUier  of  tteniy  MTer  purposely  set  themsehM  lo  the  iladj  of  it  as  •&  art  to 
be  leanit^  But  yet  it  ia  trae»  that  at  fini  aome  lucky  hit,  which  took  with 
somebody,  and  gained  him  ODmiDeodatiou,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined 
his  thoughts  and  endeaTonra  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a  facility  in 
it  without  perceiving  how ;  and  that  is  attributed  wholly  to  nature,  which  was 
much  more  the  effect  of  use  nm^  |»rnctice.  I  do  not  deny  tiiat  natural  disposition 
may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use 
and  exercise,  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well 
as  those  of  the  bo«ly  to  their  perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried 
under  a  trade,  and  never  produces  anything  for  want  of  improvement.  We  see 
the  ways  of  disoouzee  and  reasoniag  are  very  different,  even  eonceniiiig  the 
aama  matter,  at  eoiut  and  in  the  anivereity.  And  he  that  will  go  but  from 
Weatminater  Hall  to  the  Bzehange,  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in  their 
waye  of  talkhis;  and  one  eaanot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  dty  wore 
bom  with  dlS«srent  fiarti  from  theae  who  were  hared  at  the  nniTexaity  or  inna  of 
eonrt 
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CHAPTER  m 
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W&ITEBfl  OF  THE  FIFTH  ERA. 


£arl  of  noscomnon* 
Karl  of  Doraet. 
Sir  Charles  Scdlcy. 
Kailflf  BochMlMr. 
Thorn  as  OtWAj. 
Mntthew  Prior. 
JuiiD  i'hilipa. 


John  Owen. 

Edwiir  1  Stilllnglleei 
Thomaa  Bumet 
Thomoa  Sprat 
LndfSiditfRiuidL 

William  Wycherlcy. 
William  Slier  lock. 
QUbert  BurncL 
Jcbn  SUffjftt 


William  Penn. 
T^nbcrt  Barclaj; 
Daniel  Defoe. 
Matthew  Henry. 
Rldisril  BenOeji 
J^ir  Jolin  ^'nnbmi^ 
J c'liii  Arbulhi^ot. 
William  Congruve. 
GMigoFaiqiiliar. 


poBia 


Wentwojith  Dillon,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  born  in  1634,  was  the 
nephew  of  Straflford.  He  wrote,  according  to  Pope,  the  only  un- 
epotted  poetry  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL  His  chief  woik  is  called 
An  Euay  an  Trandated  Ver$e;  he  also  tTsnskted  Honiee^s  Art  of 
roetri/y  and  wrote  minor  poems.    He  died  in  1 685. 

Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  bom  about  1637,  wrote, 
among  other  songs,  one  beginning,  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land^ 
which  he  composed  at  sea  the  night  before  a  battle.  He  held 
high  posts  at  court  under  Charles  IL  and  TOlliam  IIZ  His 
verses  were  only  uccuiiuniil  recrciLiuus.  lie  icithcr  to  be 
honom'ed  for  his  patronage  and  aid  of  such  men  as  Butler  and 
Dry  den  than  for  his  own  compositions.    He  died  about  17 05. 

Sib  Chablbs  Smixr,  bom  in  16d9|  was  in  his  piime  duruqg 
tiie  reign  of  Charles  IL  His  Plays,  and  especially  his  San^s,  are 
BparkJing,  light  and  graceful,  with  perhaps  more  of  the  true 
Cavalier  spirit  in  them  than  the  works  of  contemporary  lyrists 
display.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  Re- 
volution of  1688.   Thirteen  years  kter  (1701)  he  died. 

Johk  WujfOT,  Earl  of  Rochester,  was  bom  in  1647.  His 
early  death  at  thirty-three,  brought  on  by  his  own  wild  and 
drunken  profligacy,  left  him  but  a  short  time  to  win  a  writer's  fiona 
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too  deeply  with  the  -vices  of  the  man  who  wrote  them,  to  penmt 
their  circulation  in  our  purer  days. 

Thomas  Otway,  the  greatest  dramatic  name  of  Dryden'a  age, 
msbomin  1651^  At  TEoUuig  in  SiuBn  The  8on  of  a  oUigynumi 
be  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ozfoird,'  Fsom  the  halls  of 
Oxford  he  passed  to  the  London  stage ;  but  had  only  small  success 
as  an  actor.  Not  so  when  he  took  up  the  dramatist's  pen. 
Almost  the  only  gleam  of  prosperity  that  favoured  the  poet  shone 
in  X677|  when,  by  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth^  he  was 
made  a  comet  of  dragoons,  and  shipped  off  to  Flandeni.  But  he 
soon  lost  his  commisdon  by  dissipation,  and  returned  to  his  play* 
writing.  He  died  in  1685,  a  poor  and  wasted  debauchee,  who 
had  yet,  by  his  tragedies,  greatly  surpassed  the  laboured  dramas 
of  DrydeDi  and  had  come  not  far  short  of  the  most  pathetio 
scenes  in  Shakapeie.  Three  yeaxs  before  his  death  he  produced 
Venice  Preeerved,  the  play  for  which  his  nome  is  still  honoured  on 
l^e  English  stage.  The  OrjpJmji  is  a  powerful  bat  inddicate 
tragedy. 

Matthew  Pbiob,  bom  in  1664,  at  Abbot  Street  in  Dorsetshite^ 
rose  fnQfOL  humble  lif  e^his  unde  kept  a  tavern  at  Oharing  Orosa^ 
to  be  secretary  at  the  Hague,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  a  CommiiibiQuer  of  Trade.  The  kindness  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  who  found  the  little  waiter  of  the  Bummer  Inn  reading 
Horace  one  day,  enabled  him  to  enter  St  John's,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  he  became  a  FeUow.  He  won  his  place  in  the 
diplomatic  service  by  wrilang,  in  coz^lunctaon  with  If  ontagu,  The 
Town  and  Country  Mouse,  a  burlesque  upon  Dry  den  s  "  Hind  and 
Panther."  Prior's  best  known  poems  are  light  occasional  pieces 
of  the  Ai^'^^^^  school.  His  longest  and  most  laboured  work  is  a 
serious  poem,  called  Sokmon.  After  haraog  kuOy  untdedy  in 
prison  for  two  yeara^  accused  by  the  Whigs  of  treasonable  negotia- 
tion with  Trauce,  he  lived  on  tlic  profits  of  his  poems  and  the 
bounty  of  Lord  Oxford,  at  whose  seat  oi  Wimpole  he  died  in 
1721. 

JoBK  PBlim,  aul&or  of  TheSpi/endM^Mi/ngea^ 
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was  bom  in  167dy  the  0011  of  tiie  AicfadMoon  of  Balop.  Dming 
bis  short  life— be  died  in  1708|  s^thirlgr-two-4ie  wrote  several 

poems  in  the  intervals  of  his  medical  stadies.    ^The  Splmdid 

Shilling"  imitates  and  tries  to  parody  the  style  of  Milton. 

« 

PROSE  WRITERS. 

HxMBY  MoBSy  botn  in  1614,  lived  abermit4i£s  at  Oambridge^ 
much  as  the  poet  Gray  did  in  later  days.    He  was  a  great 

udiidrer  of  Plato,  aiid  wrote  much  on  metaphysical  subjects,  of 
which  the  mistier  kind  liad  a  strong  attraction  for  his  pen.  The 
liyfAery  0/  GocUmuu — The  Mydery  of  Iniquity — Tlia  Immortality 
qf  ilu  Sonl  are  among  the  themes  be  dealt  with.  Moie  died  in 
1687.  He  wrote  poems  also,  of  which  the  principal  iBi  called 
Psychozoia,  or  Life  of  tlie  Soul. 

John  Owi:n,  bom  in  IGIG,  at  Stadham  in  Oxfordshire,  was  a 
great  favourite  witb  CromweU,  wlio  took  him  to  Dublin  and  to  Edin- 
biughy  and  caused  him  to  be  madeVice-Qianoellorof  Ozfiwd.  He 
was  long  the  leading  minister  of  the  Independent  body.  Among 
his  numerous,  but  far  from  graceful  writings,  we  may  name  An 
Exposition  of  the  Hebrews;  A  Discourse  of  the  Holy  SpiHt;  and 
The  Divine  Oriyinal  of  the  iicriptures.  This  amiable  and  learned 
man,  whom  even  bis  opponents  could  not  dislike,  died  in  1683. 

Edwabix  SfmssmttMBS^  whose  lile  extended  fiom  163&  to 
1699,  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1689.  He  wrote  Orifinse 
Sacrae,  or  a  Rational  Arconnt  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rdigion^ 
and  also  a  Defence  of  the  Trinity ;  the  latter  in  reply  to  part  of 
Locke's  Essay.  Stillingfleet's  Sermons,  too,  are  justly  remembered 
for  their  good  sense  and  force  of  styia 

Thomas  Buniner,  Master  of  the  Cfliarter-boose,  was  bom  m 
1635,  and  died  in  1715.  His  chief  work,  originally  in  Latin,  but 
rendered  iuto  English  in  1691,  wiki  TJic  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Written  in  a  day  when  geological  science  was  yet  unborn^  it  is,  of 
couae^  fdU  of  error  and  wild  speculation ;  but  its  eloquence  and 
pictoTssque  grandeur  of  stgde  redeem  it  fxoai  oblivion.  Bamet^s 
otherprindpal  works  yirm^Arekmologia  PhUaeophiea^On  ChriOum 
Fakk  aittf  IhUies—axid  The  State  of  the  Dead  and  Reviving,    J  le 
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held  some  peculiar  leljgioiia  views,  lAich  debacred  bim  £rom  pre- 
ferment in  the  Charoh. 

Thokas  Sfrat,  bom  in  1636)  at  Fallaton  in  Devonshire,  was 

educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  became  Bishop  of 
Bochester  in  1684.  He  wrote  with  remarkable  eloquence  a 
Hutorij  of  tJm  Royal  Society;  An  Aoo(mni  ofth$  BjfC-haim  FM; 
and  a  short       of  0(noi^,    Sprat  died  in  1713. 

Ladt  Bachel  Bussbli^  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Sonthamp- 
toUf  and  the  devoted  wife  of  that  Lord  William  Russell  •who  was 
beheaded  in  1683  for  au  alleged  share  in  the  Eye-house  Plot, 
deserves  remembrance  here  for  lier  beautiful  Letters.  They 
were  published  fifty  years  after  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
1723. 

William  Wycherley,  bom  in  Shropshire  in  IGIO,  belongs  to 
the  most  shaniefid  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  people  and 
their  literature.  Educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion for  the  worst  dissections  of  L<nidon  life.  His  OomMa^ 
upon  whieh  his  repatation  as  a  Uterary  man  is  founded,  reflect  the 
pollutions  of  the  writer's  mind.  When  it  is  said  that  they  were 
all  the  fashion  with  the  wit^  and  beauties  of  Charles  the  Second's 
coTii  t,  their  chai»cter  becomes  clear  at  once.  Wycherley  died  in 
1715. 

WnxjAM  SaxBSMK!^lkm  of  Si  Paul's,  and  known  as  the 
author  of  a  Prctctical  Discourse  oofMStrmng  Death,  was 'born  in 
1641.  He  wrote  much  against  the  Dissenters.  His  Vindication 
q/"  tJie  Trinity  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  South.  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  On  the  ImmarialUy  of  the  Soul^  Sherlock 
died  in  1707. 

OnsKBT  BuRiiET,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1643,  was  the  son  of 

a  Scottish  judge.  Having  graduated  at  Aberdeen,  Gilbert  entered 
the  Chiuek  Minister  of  Saltou  in  Haddingtonshire — Professor 
of  Divimly  at  Glasgow — preacher  in  the  Bolls  Chapel,  London— 
an  eodle  on  the  Continent,  residing  chiefly  at  the  Hague — ^he  be- 
came^ at  the  Bevolution,  Bisliop  of  Salisbury,  as  a  reward  for  his 
adherence  to  William  of  Orange.  His  literary  fame  rests  prin- 
cipally on  his  historical  works— the  History  oj  iJte  E^onnation, 
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War  and  the  history  of  Cromwell,  enters  with  greater  minuteness 
into  the  period  between  the  Ecstoration  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Burnet's  work  on  the  Thiii^f-mm  Aiiicks  ift  jbia  chief  theological 
trealm   fie  died  in  171d. 

JoHV  Stbtfs^  him  in  164Sy  demfvw  MnienilMraiice  ftv  Us 
biograpMcal  and  antiquarian  works.  Lives  ofCranmer,  Clieh,  Grin- 
dalj  WhUgiftj  and  many  othera,  proceeded  from  his  pen,  besides  the 
AnnaJU  qf  the  Reformation^  and  Ecclesimtical  MenioriaU,  fie 
irafl  a  cktgyniaa  of  the  Church  of  £ii|^d,  and  held  aiany  posts,' 
the  last  being  a  kotomhip  at  Haekn^*  He  died  in  1737,  aged 
ninety-four. 

WiLLLAJi  Penn,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  admiral,  was  born  in 
1644  Though  more  distingui^ilied  as  a  colonist  than  as  an  author, 
he  wrote  eerand  treatises  in  defence  of  Quakerism.  NoOronNo 
Orown,  The  OtmdtKi  of  Lifi^  and  A  Brief  Aeeouni  of  the  Fe<^ 
called  Quakers,  are  among  his  works.    He  died  in  1718. 

Robert  Barclay,  born  in  1648,  at  Gordonstown  in  Moray, 
followed  his  father,  Colonel  Barclay,  in  joining  the  virtuous  and 
God-fearing  sect,  then  called  Qnakm,  but  now  known  as  tViendfl. 
Hie  Jpokffjf  for  these  peiaecnted  CSiriatiaiii  ia  a  mnarkable  the<K 
logical  work   He  died  in  1690. 

Daniel  Defoe,  bom  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  a  London  butcher. 
Alter  trying  various  occupations, — hosier,  tile-maker,  and  woollen* 
merchant — he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  took  up  pen 
on  the  ¥^big  SLda  For  hie  pdilical  attacks  he  snf^ed  the  pil* 
lory,  imprisonment,  and  fina  Bat  his  greatest  efiforto  were  works 
of  fiction,  of  wiiioli  Ilohinson  Cnme^  published  in  1719,  is  the 
chief.  No  English  writer  haa  ever  excelled  him  in  liis  power  of 
painting  fictitious  events  in  the  colouis  of  truth.  His  simple 
and  natoial  style  has  mueh  to  do  with  this.  The  jBdaHtn^  ^ 
Jfra  VeaPe  Appwi^n^  prefixed  to  DrMnwwri  cn  Deal0^  afibrds, 
perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  Defoe's  w^ondcrful  power  of  clothing 
fiction  with  the  garb  of  truth.  He  died  in  1731,  leaving  beliind 
him  many  debts,  and  a  host  of  works  amountLug  to  two  hondred 
and  ten  books  and  pamphlets. 
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Mattbkw  Henry,  bom  in  FlinULire  in  1662,  studied  law, 
but  afteneards  became  a  Nonconfonnist  niiniater.  Ciiester  and 
Hackney  were  the  scenes  of  ids  labour.  Hia  name  is  now  te- 
membered  chiefly  &r  thai  QmmiMary  <m  the  JSiNe,  which  his 
death  in  1714  preyented  him  finishing. 

RiCHAUD  Bentley,  wIiQ  was  born  in  1662  and  died  in  1743, 
became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  li^ius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  that  nniversity*  He  has  been  called  the 
gteatest  classical  scholar  England  ever  produced.  Editions  of 
Hcrojcty  Terence,  and  Phcednts  are  among  his  principal  works.  He 
also  edited  Milton^  but  with  very  small  success. 

fcJiB  John  Vanbrugh,  born  about  1666,  was  a  sugar-baker's  son, 
who  produced  architectural  demgOB,  and  wrote  witty  but  licentious 
comedies^  Under  Queen  Anne  he  was  darencieux  Eing-at-arms ; 
and  under  George  I,  Comptroller  of  the  royal  works.  TIl€  Fro- 
voked  Wife  is,  perhaps,  his  best  play.  Blenheim  and  Castle 
Howard  were  his  chief  works  as  an  architect  Yanbrugh  died  in 
172G. 

John  Abbuthnot,  bom  in  Kincardineshire  in  1667,  was  noted 

iu  London  a  piiysician,  a  writer,  and  a  wit.  He  wrote,  besides 
several  other  things,  much  of  Martin  Scriblenis,  published  in 
Pope*s  works — the  History  of  John  BuU  (1712),  which  was  a  fine 
piece  of  ridicule  aimed  at  Mariborough — ^toatises  on  the  Scolding 
of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Art  ofPoUtieai  Lying,  The  very  titles 
of  his  works  express  their  humorous  tone.  He  was  physician  iu 
ordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  died  in  1735. 

William  Conobevb  was  an  exception  to  the  common  lot  of  his 
dramatic  brethren,  for  he  lived  and  died  in  opulence  and  ease. 
Bom  in  Yorkshire  about  1670,  he  became  at  twenty-two  a  dramatic 
author.  But  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  several  government 
situations,  which,  when  swelled  by  the  emoluments  of  the  secre- 
taryship of  Jamaica,  received  in  1715,  were  worth  about  £1200  a 
year.  The  same  calamity  that  darkened  the  old  age  of  Milton, 
f eH  on  the  latter  days  of  Congreve ;  but  the  licentious  dramatist 
had  not  the  same  pure,  angelic  visions,  to  solace  his  hours  of 
blindness  as  passed  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  great  jPuritan. 
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Congreve  wrote  one  tragedy,  The  Mourning  Bride.  His  comedieri 
are  steeped  in  vice.  How  mndi  this  writer  was  idolized  in  his 
own  (lay,  may  be  judged  from  the  stmnge  honours  paid  by  a 

Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  lii^  memory,  lidving  caused  images 
o£  the  dead  poet  to  be  made,  one  of  ivory  and  one  of  wax,  she 
placed  the  former  daily  at  her  table,  and  caused  the  feet  of  the 
latter  to  be  regularly  blistered  and  rubbed  by  her  doctors,  as  had 
been  done  for  the  gouty  litubs  of  the  dying  man,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  her  household.  Cou^reve's  life  came  to  a  elose  in 
1729. 

GiORas  Fabquhar,  bom  in  Iiondondeny  in  1678^  was  an  actor, 
a  military  officer,  and  a  writer  of  comedies.    His  dnef  plays  are 

l%e  Recruiting  Officer  (170G),  and  77»e  Beau£  Stratagem  (1707). 
He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Wychcrlcy,  Vanbrugh,  Congreve, 
and  i^'arquhar  form  a  group  of  comic  dramatists,  who  reflect  Tividly 
in  their  works  the  glittering  and  wicked  life  which  courtiers  and 
fashionables  lived  during  the  half  century  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  accession  of  the  Ouelpbs. 
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KarUcst  newspnppm. 
Papers  of  Uie  Civil  Wju; 
Londoii  Gazetta. 


Parliamentary  dalMtMk 
Early  reportiag. 
The  TbnoK. 
High  preatort. 
AJ  jlwB  mil  Otodi. 


Magazines. 
EucyclopflBdUu. 
Periodical  wrttem 
AUttmjttHitnttti 


The  Acta  IHuma  of  ancient  Bome^  the  Oaxetta  of  Yeniee^  and  the 
JJMtf  of  Fruiee  contained  the  gemu  from  which  grew  the  modem 
n6WB|>aper  or  joornaL   Small  sheefai  or  paeketa  of  news  began  to 

appear  in  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  when  tlie 
Thirty  Years'  War  set  all  Eritam  on  the  qui  vive,  one  of  these, 
entitled  The  Ntm  o/tJte  PrestrU  Week^  was  eatabliahed  in  1622,  to 
gira  the  kteeft  partiMHilan  of  the  great  Cto  Tina 
maybe  eoneidered our  firat  rtgnHair  newspaper.  The  eadiernewa- 
paMi[)liIetti  had  no  fixed  time  of  publication. 

The  Civil  War  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament  gave  a 
poMticaL  tone  to  this  infiint  jonnialiam*  Each  partj  had  aeveral 
oigana  j  and  a  lorioiia  paper  war  kept  pace  witli  the  atamer  eon^ 
flict  lliat  oonTiilBed  the  land.  Very  eaikraa  and  often  comical  are 
the  titles  of  these  news-books — for  papers  they  can  scarcely  be 
called^  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  quarto  pamphlets.  Once, 
twiee^  thiioe  a  week  there  came  oat  a  host  of  bitter  and  malicioua 
ScolA  JOwa,  Pariiameni  KtUi,  Secret  Owk;  and  when  the  Weddy 
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Discoverer  saw  the  light,  at  once  there  sprang  tip  a  rival,  TIu 
Weekly  JJiscoverer  Stripped  NakecL  Mermry^  of  many  sorts 
abounded  on  both  sides. 

The  xoigns  of  Charles  XL  and  his  brotiber  James  were  fraitfiil 
in  newspapers  of  small  siae,  and  geiteraUy  of  short  life.  The  fan- 
tastic  folly  of  the  age  was  often  reflected  in  botli  title  and  contents. 
How  we  should  laugh  now  at  the  appearance  of  a  paper  entitled, 
as  was  one  of  these,  News  fnm,  the  Land  of  Chivalrt/,  being  the 
FleoicuU  and  DdectabU  HiMUny  and  Wcnder^j/ul  and  Stnmffe 
Adventnum  pf  Den  Biugero  d$  SirangmmtOy  KmgJd  of  the 
Squeaking  Fiddlestick.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  contained  in  one  of  these  publications  during  a  whole  year 
was  not  more  than  ia  often  found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "  Times/' 
Of  The  London  OaaeUgf  which  came  out  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, ^'the  contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or 
three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  au 
account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  impci'ial  troops  and  the  Janis- 
saries on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman,  an  announce- 
ment of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of  honour,  and  an 
advertisemsnl  oflfering  a  rcrwsrd  Ibr  a  strajed  dog.  The  whole 
made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size." 

At  this  time  the  NemkUer  did  the  work  of  our  daily  papera 
News  was  to  be  learned  chiefly  in  the  coffi9e«hoaseS|  whi<^ 
thronged  all  day  long  by  the  idle  men,  and  fior  seme  hours  were 
fiequented  by  even  the  busiest  men,  in  the  capital  The  erening 
before  post-day,  the  correspondents  of  the  country  districts  gathered 
all  the  scraps  of  intelligence  they  had  collected  in  their  daily 
rambles  into  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  went  down  duly  by  the 
post  to  eniighteQ  justices  of  peace  In  their  offices,  country  rectors 
in  their  studies,  'village  tradennen  and  neighbouring  farmers  In  - 
the  sanded  tap-rooms  of  rustic  ale-houses.  When  we  remember 
the  slowness  of  communication  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it 
will  not  seem  wonderful  that  the  country  was  a  week  or  a  fort* 
night  behind  the  town  in  the  cmrent  history  of  the  tunes.  To 
xuL  who  have  eleetiie  wires  and  penny  pi^>en^  tins  would  seem 
intoileraUei 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  hew  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  growth,  of  the  English  xxewspaper.  To  do  so  would  carry  ns 
£u  beyond  our  available  spaoe.  The  pcess,  when  £reed  in  1694 
from  zerttietioiis  on  its  Hber^,  advanced  with  atridea 
There  was  something  of  a  eheoik:,  when  the  Tory  gOTemment  in 
1712  laid  a  stamp-tax  on  newspapers — a  halfpenny  on  half  a 
sheet^  a  penny  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  a  shilling  on  every  adver- 
tisement But  thiongh  all  cheeks  its  onward  progreBs  was  steady 
and  snra 

Yet  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
parliamentary  debates  began  to  be  reported  at  any  lengtL  Nor 
was  it  without  a  fierce  straggle  that  the  London  piinters  won  this 
impoftant  dght.  Of  those  who  did  stoat  battle  fot  the  publio  in 
tiui  conteel^  WiUiam  Woodf all  was  most  prominent  A  meagre 
aummary  at  first,  and  some  days  latw,  an  elaborate  veiaion  of 
tiie  speeches,  some  perhaps  wntten,  but  many  certainly  retoiulicfl, 
by  Dr,  Johnson  or  other  leading  UUerateur  of  the  day,  formed  the 
parliamentary  debate  as  it  appeared  in  print  before  Woodfall's 
veporiang  began.  Having  aet  up  the  JHaty  in  1789|  this  extra- 
mdinary  man  would  listen  for  many  houia,  from  the  atrangera* 
gallery  in  St.  Stephen's,  to  the  progress  of  the  debate,  and  then, 
going  to  the  printing  oihce,  would  write  off  from  memory  all  that 
he  bad  heard.  His  report  sometimes  extended  to  sixteen  columns 
—each  not  ^  conise^  eontaining  anything  like  the  matter  of  a 
column  in  the  ^ Times'^  of  our  day,  but  yet  large  enough  to  make 
the  feat  a  rare  and  remarkable  instance  of  ^vliat  the  educated 
memory  can  retain.  This,  however,  was  too  much  for  a  man  to 
do  for  more  than  a  few  years.  There  are^  indeed,,  few  men  who 
could  do  it  at  alL  The  employmei^t  of  several  reporters  to  divide 
the  labour,  and  the  aubsequent^  introduction  of  reporting  in  short- 
liand,  enabled  tlie  papers  to  fuinish  earlier  and  more  acciuute 
accounts  of  what  was  done  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

On  the  first  of  January  1788  appeared  the  first  number  of  The 
Times,  the  new  form  of  the  little  Dail$f  BeffitUr,  that  had  already 
been  for  three  years  in  existence.  It  was  a  puny,  meagre  thing, 
compared  with  its  gigantic  offspring,  ^viuch  id  delivered  damp 
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before  curly  breakfast-time,  and  before  tlic  iiun  has  &ct  haa 
born  road  over  nearly  all  England.  But  it  grew  and  throve; 
aud  wiieu  in  1814  the  power  of  steam  was  employed  to  work  the 
pTfiBfl^'tha  foimdatum  ms  laid  of  tho  magiiifieeiit  Baeoeas  this 
giant  aheet  liaa  ainoe  achieved.  A  newspaper  paying,  aa  tlie 
«  Tlmea  does,  between  ^40,000  and  £50,000  a  year  for  paper- 
duty  alone,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  triumph  of  human  enei^gji  and 
a  colossal  proof  of  the  readiug-power  of  our  age. 

There  ia  aomeUiing  faveriahabont  the  rate  at  which  tiie  drama  d 
the  newspaper  preea  reTblve  nowHi-daya.  At  ten  or  eleven  o'dock 
at  nis^t  some  noted  member  of  the  House— a  Gladstone  or  a 
Palmerstun,  u  Derby  or  a  Disraeli — gets  upon  his  legs  to  spealc 
For  two  hours  he  enchaina  the  House  with  his  elo^uence^  and, 
perhafMfi  conoludea  by  turning  back  on  his  f oea  the  weapon  fdmed 
at  the  veiy  heart  ol  his  parly.  Attwelveor  one^in  aomebrightiy  | 
lighted  room  in  Prinlang-Honse  Square,  an  editor  aits  down  to 
his  desk,  with  a  digest  of  this  very  speech  before  him,  to  ttar  it 
to  pieces  or  applaud  it  to  the  skies,  as  it  may  happen  to  chime  or 
clash  with  his  own  ojnniona  on  the  question  of  debate.  Not  far 
away  ait  the  keen-eyed  reporters^  bosied  with  Iheir  taak  of  tran- 
scribing thdr  ahort-hand  notes  for  the  press.  On  f<»r  tiie  bare  U& 
race  all  the  busy  pens.  The  wheels  of  the  brain  are  all  whirring 
away  at  top  speed  and  highest  pressure.  At  last  article  and 
reports  are  finished.  Then  arises  the  rattle  of  composing-sticks 
and  typei  The  great  dram  of  Hoe'a  machine^  and  ita  satellite 
cylinders,  begin  their  sw^  rctinds;  and  before  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  bolt  (jf  the  Thunderer  has  fallen  on  the  speech- 
niiiker  or  liis  foes,  as  tiie  case  may  be. 

Journalism  employs  thousands  of  able  pens  over  aU  the  king- 
dom^  and  has  done  much  to  lift  the  Utersty  profession  £com  the 
low  position  in  which  all  bot  its  most  fKrominent  members  lay 
during  a  great  part  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  now  turn  to  take 
o  brief  view  of  the  rise  of  those  other  periodicals,  whose  al)undance 
and  excellence  form  one  of  the  leading  literary  features  of  ike 
present  age. 
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Although  Defoe's  EevieWfhegBOt  in  1704,  was,  stricUy  Qteaking^ 
the  fint  English  80rial,  it  was  not  until  Bidiaid  Steele  and  Joseph 
A<^<Hi!«ti  began  to  write  tiie  pleasant  and  eloquent  papers  of  The 

Taller^  that  the  foundation  of  our  pcriodiciil  literature  wiis  finiily 
laid.  The  Speciator  followed — a  yet  nobler  specimen  of  the  early 
•nd  now  oldr&shioned  serial  Then  came,  at  Yarions  intervahi 
tJnoiig^ont  the  eighteentii  oentoiy,  and  with  varying  fortanesy 
I%e  €hiUeman*$  Maffodne,  The  Ouardian,  and  The  Sambler^-^ 
the  last  of  which  was  written  nearly  all  by  Samuel  Johnson; 
and  in  Scotland,  The  Mirror  and  The  Lounger^  to  which  Henry 
Mackenzie  was  the  principal  contributor. 

The  Met  periodicalsi  which  now  lie  npon  our  tables^  date  f ov 
ihe  most  part  from  ihe  early  yeari  of  the  present  century.  We 
take  tlie  Ilevicws  first  fur  a  few  words  of  comuient  Earliest,  and 
in  former  times  most  brMliant  of  these  large  Quarterljs,  was  The 
Edinhirgh  Hevitta,  whose  Whig  piinci]^^  are  symbolized  by  the 
bfoff  and  bine  of  its  pasteboard  cover.  One  day  in  1802,  Sydney 
Smith,  meeting  Brongham  and  some  other  yonng  liberals  at 
Jeffrey's  Luuse,  wliicL  was  then  a  high  flat  soniewhere  in  Buccleuch 
Place,  Edinburgh,  proposed  to  start  a  Eeview.  The  happy  idea 
took  the  fani^  of  all  present ;  and  the  first  number  of  the  ''Edin- 
bnigh''  soon  appeared.  Its  drcdation  reached  in  l81d  to  12,000 
or  13,000  copies.  This  periodical  was  afterwards  enriched  by  the 
stately  and  magnificeiit  essays  of  the  iustorian  Macaulay. 

When  the  Tories  saw  the  success  and  felt  the  power  of  the 
^Edinburgh,"  they  in  1809  started  The  Quarterly  Heview,  which  has 
ever  since  been  growingin  public  favonr.  John  Gibson  Lockharl^ 
the  sVm-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  fbr  many 
years  editor  of  the  "Quarterly."  Tlie  WeUmimttr  Review  began  in 
1824  to  represent  Eadical  opinions.  These  serials  and  their 
yonnger  brethren,  appearing  every  quarter  in  thick  volumes  at  a 
eomparativeLy  hi|^  price,  contain  artieles  on  the  leading  bodka 
and  political  qnestions  of  the  day.  A  great  work  is  often  singly 
reviewed ;  but  tlie  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  collect  a  number  (jf 
works  bearing  on  a  topic  of  prominent  interest,  and  upon  these  to 
found  an  essay  of  tolerable  length,   fiecentlyt  a  lighter  soil  of 
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review  artillery  has  been  bronglit  into  the  literary  and  political 
battle-field  Discarding  the  heavy  guns,  fired  at  long  intervals, 
as  InmbeEing  and  compaiativdy  ineffectlye,  the  -writers  of  The 
Saiurdai/  Emew  and  its  tribe  discharge  weekly  volleys  of  stingw 
inJT  rifle-balls  and  smashing  ronnd-shot  from  their  liglit  twelve- 
puuiidcrs,  often  with  tremendous  eliect.  The  Aihenoeum  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  weekly  reviewsp  which  are  devoted  solely  to  liter* 
atnre,  science,  and  art 

The  Magazine,  wMch  is  generally  a  monthly  serial,  though  deal- 
ing somewhat  in  light  reviewing,  aims  rather  at  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  its  readers  by  a  dozen  or  so  of  origiiial  articles, 
including  tales,  sketches,  essays,  and  short  poems,  Blackwood^ 
FroMTy  Tht  Nm  MufnMy^  Tkt  DMm  Umversityf  Bentley^  and 
TaU  are  the  older  fiiTomrites;  but,  within  a  year  or  two,  there  has 
come  upon  our  tables  a  Hood  of  cheaper  periodicals  of  this  class, 
and,  riding  on  the  highest  crest  of  the  wave,  the  rich  maize-coloured 
OcmkUly  which  numbers  its  readers  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and 
supplies  for  a  solitary  silTer  shiUing  a  monthly  crop  of  heavy 
golden  grain,  reaped  from  the  finest  brain-soils  in  the  knd. 

A  class  of  serials,  deserving  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  give 
them  here,  are  the  Encyclopaedias.  Qiief  of  these  is  the  Uncif* 
dopcBdia  BriUimmea^  of  which  the  eighth  edition  has  just  been 
completed,  enriched  with  articles  from  the  first  pens  in  Britain. 
The  Edinburgh  Uncpdopcedicty  edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  is 
valuable  for  its  scientific  articles.  Lardners  Cychimdia  con- 
tains a  valuable  series  of  histories, — part  of  Kngland  by  Mack- 
intosh^  Scotland  by  Scott^  and  Ireland  by  Moore. 

No  men  have  done  more  for  periodical  literature  than  the  Messrs. 
Chambers  of  Edinburgh.  Tiiey  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  set  on 
foot  the  cheapest  form  of  serial  by  the  publication  in  1832  of 
their  Joumaly  which  has  lived  through  a  long  career  of  usefulness^ 
and  is  floorishing  still  in  almost  pristine  idgonr  amid  a  host  of 
yomiger  rivals. 

We  have  in  this  chapter  glanced  along  the  whole  course  of  our 
serial  liteiature  up  to  the  present  day,  because  we  shall  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  subject^  and  no  historical 
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aketcli  of  English  literature  would  be  complete  without  such  a 
view.  Lajdng  down  the  last  number  of  the  "Quarterly"  or  the 
«Ck>nihilly"  we  bethink  ns  of  the  little  lea^  on  whichi  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  poor  IHck  Steele  and  stately  Mr.  Addison 
wrote  the  fir^t  magazine  and  review  iu  tides,  that  deserve  the  ntaiiie 
ui  English  literature;  and  are  hlled  with  wonder  at  the  vast 
mcrease  of  the  kind.  There  aie  many  Addisons  and  yery  many 
Steeles  among  the  literaiy  men  of  onr  day;  but  bo  great  is  the 
supply  of  healthy,  graoefdl  En^ish  writing,  and  so  much  have 
matters  altered  in  the  way  of  remunerating  literary  men,  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  are  not 
chosen  by  Lord  Palmerston  firom  among  the  contributors  to  Blach- 
mod  or  AU  the  Year  Eaund.  Then,  there  is  the  pleasant  thought 
to  compensate  for  this  want  of  &iie  and  of  political  promotion, 
that  every  man  of  letters,  who  can  use  his'  pen  well,  and  can  sit 
Bteadiiy  at  his  desk  for  some  hours  a  day,  is  sure  of  earning  a 
comfortable  liyelihood,  and  holding  a  respectable  plaee  in  society. 
In  Queen  Anne^s  day,  it  was  Addison  and  Steele,  Pope  and  Swifl^ 
and  a  few  more,  who  got  all  the  lame  and  the  guineas,  who  drank 
their  wine,  and  spent  their  afternoons  in  the  saloons  of  the  great; 
while  the  great  majority  of  authors  starved  and  shivered  in  garrets, 
or  pawned  their  clothes  for  the  food  their  pens  could  not  win.  In 
ITIctoiia's  rdgn  there  are  few  political  prizes,  but  there  is  wide- 
spread comfort;  and  the  man  qualified  to  live  by  pen-work,  is 
sure  of  finding  that  work  to  do,  if  to  his  ability  he  but  adds  the 
all-important  qualities  of  industry  and  common  sense. 


\ 
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^ISoiFift  J^^J^^ti 


Birth  and  lolMMl  daya 
At  Oxford. 
Foreign  trardL 
The  Campaign. 


Po!ft;cal  riati 
Tiic  TaUer. 
The  Spectator. 
9lrifedjqfOata 


Married  life, 
KcUrcmcnt  &nd  death. 
Thack^y*s  Addison. 
Utaiferitlneslniet 


Whszt  Joseph  Addison  was  bom  in  1672|  his  Jbttfaer  was  ledoc 
of  Milston,  near  hmnSawj  in  Wiltsbim   He  teoeiTed  the  best 

part  of  liLb  education  at  tlie  Cliaiter-house  iii  London,  a  school 
which  has  sent  forth  many  of  our  first  wits  and  literary,  men.  It 
was  there  tiiat  he  met  Dick  Steele,  a  good*heaEted,  mischief-loy- 
ing  Irish  boy;  and  the  javeiule  Mendshim  oemented  no  doubt  by 
nnmerafos  tart  traosaetians  and  mneh  illegal  Latln-Terae  making 
was  renewed  at  college  and  in  later  life.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
Addison  left  school  for  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  two  years  later 
he  obtained  a  schoianhip  in  Magdalenj  wh^  his  Xjatiu  poems 
won  for  him  oouedderaMe  fenown. 

His  fiiat  fli^t  in  En^ish  Terse  was  an  Adifirtn  <d  Dr^dm 
(1694),  by  which  he  gained  the  great  man's  friendship, — no  slight 
matter  to  a  newly  fledged  poet,  whose  face  was  hardly  kllo^^^^  in 
the  coffiee-houses.  Dryden  admitted  his  TrandcUioii  of  paat  of 
the  Fourth  Georgie  into  a  book  of  Miscelianies.  Other  poenos 
fallowed  from  the  same  pen*  Some  verses  in  honour  of  the  Ein^ 
thongh  poor  enough,  won  the  favour  of  Lord  Somers,  through 
whom  they  reached  the  royal  hand;  and  the  fortunate  writer 

received  a  pension  of  ^300  a  year,  that  he  might  cultivate 
1699   his  dassio  tastes  by  tsavel  on  the  Continenti   Bo^  with  a 
A,D«    foil  pnxse  and  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  elegant 

scholar  of  his  day  in  England,  Addison  set  out  upon  the 
grand  tour,  i'rum  Italy  lie  wrote  a  poetical  Letter  to  Lord  Halifax^ 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  fip^t  of  bis  worta  in  English  verse. 
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King  William's  deaths  however,  stopping  im  pension,  cut  short 
bis  trayelled  ease ;  and  home  lie  ciune,  a  poor  yet  cheeiM  scholar, 
to  wait  quietly  for  f<vtiiii6  in  a  shabby  lodging  up  two  pair  of 
stairs  in  the  Haymarket  Whfle  he  lay  thus  nnder  eclipse,  the 
great  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought;  and  bein^^  employed  by 
Treasurer  Godolphin  to  write  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  eTent,  lus 
performance  of  the  task  gave  sach  satisfiustion  to  the  Ministry, 
that  he  was  soon  made  CommiBsioner  of  Appeals.  The  lucky 
poem,  known  as  The  Gampaignj  dianted  loudly  the  praises  of 
Marlborough,  who  is  compared,  in  a  passage  that  took  the  whole 
town  by  storm,  to  an  angel  guiding  the  whirlwind.  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Addison  changed  by-and-by  into  Mr.  Under-Secretacy 
of  State ;  Tir.  nnder-Secretaiy,  into  the  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  into  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries 
of  State  (1717),  the  last  being  the  greatest  eminence  reached  by 
Addison  in  that  meet  slippery  profession  of  politics. 

To  monnt  so  many  rounds  of  the  ladder  took  him  a  full  doMn  of 
years,  dniing  which  his  pen  had  been  doing  its  finest  work. 
Though  he  made  his  literary  d^tU  as  a  poet,  he  achieved  his 
liighest  fame  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  art- 
less prose  that  adorns  our  literature. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  his  old  school-fellow,  Steele^  started  a  tri- 
weekly sheet  called  The  Tatler^  which  for  a  peimy  gave  a  short 
article  and  some  scraps  of  news.   Addison,  who  was  then  in  Ire- 
land, wrote  occasionally  for  this  leaf  But  when  the  "Tatler,"  after 
living  for  nearly  two  years,  gave  place  to  the  more 
famous  daily  sheets  called  The  Spectator^  Addison  became  1711 
a  constant  contributor,  and  by  his  prose  papers  exalted  the  aj>. 
periodical  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  English  classics. 
There,  on  the  tray  beside  the  delicate  porcelain  cups,  from  which 
beauty  and  beau  sipped  their  fragrant  chocolate  or  tea  by  the 
toilette-table  in  the  late  noonday,  lay  the  welcome  little  sheet  of 
sparkling  wit  or  elegant  criticism,  giving  a  new  zest  to  the  morning 
meal,  and  suggesting  fi«ih  tojdcs  for  tiie  afternoon  chat  in  the  toy- 
shops or  on  the  Mall.    Addison's  papers  were  marked  with  one  of 
the  four  letters,  C.  L.  1.  0. — taken  either  firom  the  Muse's  namei 
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or  bom  tihe  initial  l«tlcn  of  CMMm,  London,  Islington,  and  tiie 

Office,  placts  ^vlle^e  the  papuiii  were  probably  written.  The  Essays 
Oil  Milton^  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  tbe  account  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Cwerlei^s  Visit  to  London,  may  be  taken  bs  some  of  the  finest  spedh 
mtm  <^  wbftt  Addison's  gmooM  poi  could  da  13a»  ^Bpoctate*' 
Uurtad  foi^  635  nimkbera,  oontliiiiing  to  appear,  wiHi  one  facak  of 
eighteen  months  during  which  The  Guardian  ran  its  course,  until 
the  end  of  1714.  The  first  sketch  of  Sir  Boger  we  owe  to  the  pen 
of  Steele;  but  it  was  a  character  suck  as  the  gentle  Addison  kewedf 
and  Addison  is  certainly  the  painter^  in  fall  lengtib,  of  tha  good 
old  badidar  baronet,  foU  of  whims  and  oddities,  mmfde  as  a  child 
and  gentle  as  a  woman,  who  lives  in  our  hearts  among  the  most 
prized  of  the  friends  we  make  in  books,  and  whom  we  always 
honour  as  a  true  gentleman,  thoo^  ws  aomstimes  steal  a  good- 
natQved  famgh  at  his  mstlo  soltnees* 

Since  Addison's  vetnm  ftom  Italy,  fonr  ads  of  a  Boman  dfama 
had  been  lying  in  Iiis  dcik.    Profiting  by  the  temporary  stoppage 
of  the    Spectator,''  upon  the  completion  of  the  seTcnth  volume  in 
171S^hs8et  to  woxk  npon  thsnnfimahed  phy,  and  soon  gave  Cato 
tothestaga,  Itwaspeifonnedfortfas&sttiniaatDibky 
1718   I^ein  AprillTlS,  toahoiisscninnMdfiompitto  ceilBg 
A.D,     with  all  tlio  wits  and  statesmen  of  the  capital.  We, 
who  live  in  days  when  Kean  writes  himself  F.B.A,,  and 
every  biuJde  and  shoe-tie  of  the  wardrobe,  in  our  better  theatres 
at  leasts  must  pass  the  scrutiny  of  men  deeply  skilled  in  all  ths 
fesMons  of  antiquity,  smile  at  ^ incongroity    Oato in  aflowered 

dressing-gown  and  a  black  wig  that  cost  fifty  guineas;  and  the 
brocaded  Marcia  in  that  famous  hoop  of  Quien  Anne's  time,  which 
has  revived  in  the  cadnoline  of  Victoria's  gentle  reign.  But  Gato, 
thus  attired,  was  not  laughed  at  j  for  it  was  the  theatrical  fiMhion 
of  the  day  to  dress  all  chaiaoteis  in  yi6g  and  hoop^  mx^j  like 
those  w  om  by  the  people  of  quality,  who  took  snufF  or  flirted  the 
fan  in  the  resplendent  box-row,"  A  similar  anachronism  was  com- 
mitted by  the  old  ^onnan  romancers,  who  turned  every  hero— no 
matter  whether  he  was  Afaraham  or  Alexander— -into  a  steel*clad 
kni^t  of  the  Middle  Ages.   ^  CSato'^  iras  a  great  success,  AH 
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Addison's  friends  were  iii  ecstasies  of  delight ;  ami  evtu  tlie  Tones 
allowed  that  the  autlior  was  a  man  of  too  pure  and  elevated  genius 
to  be  mixed  up  with  oommon  political  quarrela.  People  stood 
knoddng  at  the  theatre  doors  at  nooiit  and  for  more  than  a  month 
the  play  was  performed  every  night  Time  has  greatly  abated  the 
repuUition  of  this  drama.  Like  Addison's  owti  nature,  it  is  calm 
and  cold;  undeniably  excellent  as  a  piece  of  literary  sculpture,  full 
of  fine  declamation  and  well-chiselled  dialogue^  but  falling  far 
bebw  the  natnral  greatness  of  ^^Macbetii"  or  ^  Jnlins  Osesar.'' 
We  remember  Addison  chiefly  as  the  kindly  genins  who  wrote  the 
most  charming  papers  of  the  "Spectator;"  his  own  generation 
idolized  him  as  the  author  of  "  Cato," 

Almost  a  year  before  his  appointment  as  Seeretaiy  of  States  be 
married  the  Conntess*Dowager  of  Warwick,  and  took  np  his  abode 
in  Holland  House.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one  between  the 
cold  and  polished  scholar,  and  the  gorgeous,  dashing  wuiuan  of  rank, 
who  probably  never  found  out  how  sweet  and  pure  a  spirit  burned 
beneath  the  ice  of  her  husband's  outward  manner.  The  quiet, 
lonely  man,  loved  to  escape  from  the  gilded  saloons  of  HoUand 
House  into  the  city,  where  he  wandered  through  the  clubs,  or 
.sat  with  some  old  friend  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  And  here  it 
must  be  said — ^gladly  would  we  avoid  it  if  we  could — ^that  the  great 
Joseph  Addison  was  often  in  his  lifetune  the  worse  for  wine» 
The  same  hand  that  wrote  ^  Mirza,"  and  won  for  the  Spectator" 
its  honoured  place  on  English  book-shelves,  is  foimd  writing  glee- 
fully to  a  friend  at  Hamburg  about  the  choice  old  hock  that  had 
set  it  shaking.  Let  us  be  gentle  in  our  blame,  for  it  was  the  vice 
of  the  age.  The  pity  is^  that  so  fiur  a  reputation  should  suffer 
from  this  sorry  stain. 

Addison's  power  lay  in  his  pen ;  as  a  public  speaker  he  broke 
down  completely.  This  defect,  coupled  with  the  decay  of  his 
health,  induced  him  to  retire  from  office  with  a  pension  of  £1500 
a  year.  Asthma  rapidly  weakened  him  3  symptoms  of  dropsy 
appeared;  and  he  soon  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  '^See^"  said  he 
to  his  son-in-law,  "how  a  Christian  can  die!"  And  then  this 
gentle  spirit,  that,  amid  many  faults  and  weaknesses,  had  ever 
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fliiariflhed  a  deep^ 

eight  from  this  trembled  life,  let  xm  Iraml  ly  trust,  to  tluit 
gC)l(lt  n  city  of  everlasting  peace,  whicii  neecU  no  sun  to 
light  it,  for  the  Lanib  is  the  light  thereol 
Ko  better  doee  for  this  slight  sketch  could  be  foiiiid  than  the 
cbaming  pietme  of  Addison  in  bis  prime^  which  we  owe  to 
Thaokeniry's  bnUiaat  pen.* 

"  Addisoii  wrote  his  papers  as  gaily  as  id  he  was  going  out  for  a 
bdiday.  When  Steele's  *  Tatler*  first  began  his  prattle,  Addison, 
tiien  in  Ireland,  cau^^t  at  bis  friend's  notion,  poured  in  paper  after 
puper/  and  contributed  the  stores  of  bis^  mind,  the  sweet  froits 
of  bis  resding,  the  deligbtfult  gleanings  of  bis  daily  obs^rvstioii, 
with  a  wonderful  profuhion,  and,  a:i  it  seemed,  an  ;dmost  endless 
fecundity.  He  wiis  six-and-thirty  years  old :  full  and  ripe.  He 
iiad  not  worked  crop  after  crop  from  bis  bndn,  manuring  hastily, 
subsoUing  indi^Bratlyi  catting  and  sowing  and  cutting  i^gain, 
like  o&er  lueldees  eultiTatois  of  letters.  He  bad  not  done  nnieb 
as  yet ;  a  few  Latin  poems — graceful  prolusions ;  a  polite  book  of 
travels;  a  dissertation  on  medals,  not  very  deep  ;  four  nets  of  j» 
ixs^gl^Jf  a  great  claaaical  exercise;  and  the  *  Campaign,'  a  large 
priie  poem  that  won  an  enormous  prise.  But  with  bis  Mend's 
discoTeryof  the  ^Tsder,' Addison's  calling  was  found,  and  the  moat 
delightful  talker  in  the  world  began  to  speak.  ....  His  writings 
do  not  show  insiglit  into  or  reverence  for  the  love  of  ^vome^, 
which  I  take  to  be;,  one  the  consequence  of  the  other,  lie  walks 
about  the  world  watching  their  pretty  humours^  fsshionsi  follies, 
fiirtationBi  rivalries;  and  noting  them  with  the  most  charming 
arcbness.  He  sees  them  in  public,  in  the  theatre,  or  the  assCTibly, 
or  the  puppet-show ;  or  at  the  toy-shop,  higgling  for  gloves  and 
lace;  or  at  the  auction,  battling  together  over  a  blue  porcelain 
dragon,  or  a  darling  monster  in  japan;  or  at  churoh,  eyeing  the 
width  of  their  rivak'  hoops,  or  the  breadth  of  their  laces^  as  th^ 
sweep  down  the  aisles.  Or  be  looks  out  of  bis  ^nndow  at  l^e 
Garter  in  St,  James's  Street,  at  Ai'deUa's  coacli,  its  she  blazes  to 
the  drawing-room  with  her  coronet  and  six  footmen;  and  remem* 
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ig  that  her  &&er  ynm  a  tatkej  merohaiit  in  the  city,  caloa* 
lates  how  many  sponges  went  to  purchase  her  ear-rings,  and  how 

many  drums  of  figs  to  build  her  coach  box;  or  he  demurely 
watches  behind  a  tree  in  Spring  Garden  as  Saccharissa  (whom  ho 
knofws  tinder  her  maak)  tripe  oat  of  her  diatr  to  the  all^  wheare 
Sir  Fopling  k  mH&ag,** 

smca  OF  wnx  wimblbl 

(flPWnPATOB,  MO.  206.) 

As  I  was  }esterday  morning;  walking  witb  Sir  Eoger  before  his  house,  a 
country  fellow  brought  him  a  huge  fish,  which,  he  told  him,  Mr.  William 
Wimble  bad  caught  that  very  morning ;  and  that  he  presented  it  with  his  service 
tokim^aadinttBiledtoeoiiieaDddiiie^  At  the  same  time  lie  deUvered 

a  letter,  wlueh  my  finand  nad  to  nw  «•  Mon  m  the  mmeoga  left  kim, 

"  I  desire  you  to  accept  of  a  jack,  which  is  the  best  I  hare  caught 
tliis  season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a  week,  and  see  how  the  perch 
bite  in  the  Black  river.  I  observed  with  some  concern,  the  last  time  I  saw  you 
upon  the  bowline-)?reen,  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it  ;  I  will  bring  half 
a  do2^n  with  me  that  I  t\v  iated  last  week,  which  I  hope  will  serve  you  all  tlie 
lime  yoa  are  in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  ont  of  the  saddle  for  eix  days 
last  past,  having  been  at  Eton  wiDi  Sir  Aliii't  eldest  wn.  He  taket  to  1^ 
leamiiig  hugely. 

^'  I  iai>  Sir^  jma  huBhle  servant, 

''WXLIi  WUULB." 

This  extraordinary  letter,  and  messa.ire  th-it  aci  ompanied  it,  made  mo  very 
curious  to  know  the  character  and  quality  of  llie  ;::entleman  who  sent  them; 
which  I  found  to  be  as  foilow: — Will  Wimble  is  younp^cr  brother  to  a  baronet, 
and  descended  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  uow  between  forty 
and  fifty;  but  being  bred  to  no  business  and  bom  to  no  estate^  he  generally  lives 
iiilh  Ui  eldest  broiher  as  snpsiiiiteDdait  of  Id^  Hehimtsapiiokof  dogs 
lieCfter  tliaa  saj  man  in  the  oooatiyy  and  is  vary  fiunons  Idr  finding  o«t  a  bavftt 
He  is  oKtremely  wdl  Terssd  in  all  the  little  haadieiafts  of  an  idle  man.  He 
makes  a  Kaj-fly  to  a  miracle ;  and  furnishes  the  whole  oonntry  with  angle-rods. 
As  he  is  a  good-natured^  olBii^oios  fellow,  and  very  much  esteemed  on  aooonnt  of 
hie  family,  he  is  a  welcome  guest  at  every  house,  and  keeps  up  a  good  ocfm- 
spondence  among  all  the  gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries  a  tnlip  root  in  his 
pocket  frolu  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  puppy  between  a  couple  of  friends, 
that  live  perhai)3  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  country.  These  gentlemwi-like 
maDufactores  and  obliging  iiitie  humours  makt;  Will  the  darling  of  the  country. 
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Newton's  flua& 
Early  life. 
College  career. 
The  Prindpla. 
M.P.IbrCimMdga 


SnKllabwoikiL 
nitutiitlTe  eztnet. 


Master  of  the  Mint 
Loss  of  his  papem 
High  honours. 


Althotoh  Newton's  &iiie  does  not  rest  upon  his  contiibations 
to  English  literature,  we  need  make  no  apology  for  presenting 

here  a  brief  view  of  tlie  life  and  works  of  that  Englishman  who 
wrote  the  Princlpi<iy  and  won  for  his  native  land  the  fame  of 
having  given  birth  to  the  greatest  natural  philosopher  the  world 
has  ever  seen* 

The  hamlet  of  Woolsthorpe,  eight  miles  sonth  of  Grantham  in 

Lincolnshke,  was  the  birth-place  of  Isa;ic  Newton.  His  father 
farmed  a  small  estate.  During  his  schuul-lile  at  Grantham  and 
elsewhere,  a  remarkable  taste  for  mechanics  led  him  to  spend  his 
leisure  in  the  construction  of  such  things  as  model  wind-mills  and 
water-docks;  but  his  progress  in  his  studies  was  very  slow,  until 
a  .change  accident  produced  a  change.  Tlie  boy  above  him  gave 
him  a  heavy  kick  in  the  stomach  one  day;  and  this  so  roused  the 
energies  of  young  Isaac,  that  he  worked  industriously  until  he  got 
above  his  injurer.  He  then  contmued  his  successful  career  until 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  became 
ultimately  a  Fellow,  and  in  1669  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Luca- 
sian  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Here  were  performed  most  of  those 
splendid  optical  experiments  which  placed  the  science  of  light  on 
new  foundations.  Here  and  at  Woolsthorpe,  where  he  sometimes 
spent  a  while,  he  busied  himself  with  those  sublime  investiga- 
tions! resulting  in  his  discovery  of  that  grand  law  of  universal 
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gravitation  wkick  the  stars  obey,  as  they  wheel  in  huge  cUipseii 
xotind  a  e«itral  aim,  and  which  at  the  same  time  guides  the  £blU 
of  the  tmiest  leaflet  that  flutters  dead  to  the  earth  in  the  silence 
of  an  autumn  wood 

In  1672  Newton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  was  then  an  infant  association,  only  twelve  years  old. 
Through  the  studious  years  that  f  oUowed^  his  great  work — ^a  Latin 
treatise  entitled  in  f  uU,  FhUowpUm  NakfralU  Prmeipia  Mathe- 
nuUiea^w&a  slowly  but  steadily  growing  to  complete- 
ness. It  was  published  in  1687,  at  the  expense  of  the  1687 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  were  justly  proud  of  JlJ>, 
the  distinguished  author.  In  the  following  year  the 
University  of  Cambridge  returned  him  as  one  of  the  members 
who  represented  her  in  Parliament — an  honour  which  he  enjoyed 
more  than  once.  But  through  all  tliese  years  of  lionour  and 
success  he  remained  a  comparatively  poor  man,  until  in  Jie 
received  his  appointment  as  Warden  of  the  Mint^  a  post  worth 
about  £600  a  year.  This  he  held  for  four  years,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  be  Master,  with  a  salary  of  more  than  double  what 
he  had  been  receiving  as  "Warden. 

In  1692  occurred  that  distressing  accident  which  some  believe 
to  have  shaken  his  great  mind  for  a  time.  The  commonly  received 
story — and  a  pretty  one  it  is^  often  quoted  to  show  how  a  gentle 
patience  adorned  the  character  of  this  great  philosopher — runs 
thus  :  One  winter  morning,  havinc^  shut  ins  pet  dog  Diamond  in 
Ins  study,  he  came  back  from  early  chapel  to  find  all  his  manu- 
scripts upon  the  theoxy  of  colours^  notes  upon  the  eicperiments 
of  twenty  busy  years,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  tinder.  The  dog  had 
knocked  down  a  lighted  candle  and  set  the  papers  in  a  blaze. 
"  Ah  !  Diamond,  Diamond,  little  do  you  know  the  mischief  you 
have  done,"  was  the  only  rebuke  the  dog  receive^ — though,  as  a 
Cambridge  student  writing  in  his  diary  at  that  very  time  tells  usy 
''Every  one  thought  that  Newton  would  have  run  mad." 

High  honours  crowned  the  later  life  of  the  philosopher  j  of 
these  the  chief  were  his  election  in  1703  as  President  of  the  Koyal 
^ciety,  an  o&ce  conferred  on  him  every  succeeding  year  until  Ins 
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deatk;  Aud  hi&  kmglithood  in  17 Go,  under  tli€  royal  baud  of  good 
Queen  Anna  His  long  life^  more  fraitfal,  perbaps,  in  great  von- 
ders  of  aoientifio  disooYery  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  anciait 

or  modem  times,  came  to  a  close  at  Kensington  in  172 7,  when  the 
old  man  had  passed  Ms  eighty-fourth  year. 

!b^rom  the  long  list  of  Newton's  works,  the  principal  of  which 
irare  written  in  Latini  some  En^^iah  pubtications  may  be  selected. 
The  first  edition  of  his  OpUcs  (1704)  appeared  in  his  own  tongne. 
A  work  entitled,  OhffmoUygy  of  AncUnt  SXn^^dom$  Amemf^ 
was  printed  after  the  author  s  death.  And,  more  interesting  than 
cither,  both  as  affording  a  favoumble  specimen  of  NeT\ix)n*s  literary 
power,  and  a  proof  how  deeply  this  great  interpreter  of  nature's  • 
laws  was  tonnsted  by  the  shadowy  mysteries  cf  propheeyi  is 
the  theological  trestisey  sidled  QbtemOiom  npan  Ike  Ffffpfrnda  €f 
Daniel  and  tlte  Apocaly^pm  of  St,  John^  which  his  executors  pub- 
bdhed  in  1733. 

THE  LAl^aUAGE  OF  PROPHECY. 

Pgr  understanding  tbe  propbeolM^  WO  aie,  in  the  fn  st  to  aoquaini  onr- 
Mlvet  with  the  fignratiTe  kngnage  of  the  prophets.  This  2angiias9  is  taken  fion 
the  analogy  between  the  world  natmal  and  an  onpiie  or  1dii|(dom  eoandered  as 

a  world  politic. 

Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  signifies 
the  whole  world  })olitic,  consisting  of  thrones  and  peojile ;  or  so  much  of  it  as  is 
considered  in  the  prophecy.  And  the  tilings  in  thai  w  orld  signify  the  analogous 
tilings  in  this.  For  the  heavens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  thrones  and 
dignities,  and  those  who  enjoy  them;  and  the  cartli,  with  tke  tyngi  tiiececm, 
the  inferior  people ;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  tbe  eerth,  oaUed  Hades  or  Hefl^  the 
lowest  or  most  miserable  part  of  them.  Whenoe,  asoepdlng  towards  beaTsn^  and 
deaoending  to  the  eartb^  axe  pat  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  honour; 
rudog  out  of  the  earth  or  watem,  and  falling  into  them,  for  the  rising  up  to  any 
dignity  or  dominion,  out  of  the  inferior  state  of  the  people,  or  fjalling  down  from 
the  same  into  that  inferior  state ;  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
for  descending  to  a  very  low  and  unhap])y  state ;  speaking  with  a  faint  voice  out 
of  the  dust,  for  being  in  a  ^ve?^k  and  low  condition ;  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  for  translation  froiu  une  office,  dignity,  or  dominion  to  rui  'lier;  ^eat 
earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  oi  heaven  and  earth,  for  the  shaking  oi  domiuiuns, 
so  as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them ;  the  creating  a  new  hesTen  and  earth,  and 
the  pas^ng  awaj  of  an  old  one,  or  tihe  beglnamg  and  end  of  the  world,  for  the 
liee  and  x^  of  the  body  politSo  sSisniied  theitbjr* 
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Addiaon  and  Steele. 


DUkafeidluMiL 

In  the  Gnarda. 

Captain  Steela 


Comedies. 
His  letters. 

The  Tatler. 


POUUCSL 

The  Crisis. 

ImproyidenML 

HIa  death. 
lUnsUative  extract 


The  Christian  Hera 


The  Spectator. 
Steele's  wit 


When  Addison  retamed  from  the  Contment  with  a  head  much 
better  fumisiied  with  classic  thoughts  and  elc^^t  scholarship  than 
was  his  purse  with  guineas,  foremost  among  the  few  faces  that 

'  {weBented  tbemaelYes  at  the  door  of  his  diogy  lodging  in  the  Haj" 
market,  waa  the  round  good-htimociied  conntenanoe  of  an  old  achool* 
fellow  and  college  friend,  formerly  Dicky  Steele  of  the  Charter- 

I  house,  but  now  rollicking  Captain  Richard  Steele  of  Lucas's  Fusi- 
liers. The  two  names-*— Addison  and  Steele — are  inseparably 
linked  together,  from  the  partnership  of  the  two  men  in  those 
perio^eal  essays  oat  of  which  have  grown  onr  Blaehwaoda  and 

our  CorvJiillsj  our  Edinhiu^glL^  and  our  Quarttrij/s. 
i  Steele,  tke  son  of  a  man  who  acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of 

Ormondjthen  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  born  about  1675  in 
Dublin.  During  his  school-days  at  the  Charter-house  in  Lond^ 
he  was  the  admiring  junior  of  Addison,  whom  he  afterwards  joined 
at  Ozfoixi,  being  entered  at  Merton  College  in  1692.  Leaving 
Oxford  without  a  degi*ee,  he  enlisted,  much  against  the  wishes  of 
all  his  fnendSy  as  a  private  in  the  Horse  Guards,  dazzled  by  the 
sfdendour  of  the  richly  laced  scarlet  coats  and  the  white  waving 
plumes  of  that  gallant  corps.  This  rash  step  cost  him  a  fortune; 
for  a  wealthy  Irish  relatiyei  indignant  at  the  news,  cut  the  name 
of  the  reckless  fellow  out  of  his  wilL  But  Ids  agreeable  manners, 
and  frank,  open  jovialty,  won  him  mapy  friex^    Ormoud,  in 
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bteeuk's  lbtxsbs  to  his  wutk 


whose  troop  Le  rotle,  obtained  a  comctcy  for  him;  he  became 
secretary  to  Coloucl  Lord  Cutta^  and  uitioiately  was  made  a 
oaptain  in  Lucas's  Foailiets. 

During  ilie  wild  life  lie  vpeai  about  town  witii  his  brother 
officers,  stung  sometimes  by  his  upbraiding  conscience,  he  wrote  and 
published  a  devotional  -svork,  called  The  Christian  Utj  u,  by  which 
he  intended  to  correct  his  errors  and  force  himself  to  pull  up  in 
time.  Bat  his  onl^  lemxd  was  the  laughter  of  the  town;  for  the 
idea  of  a  fitst-liying  soldier,  who  could  never  resist  the  attractions 
of  the  Rose  Tavern  or  the  dehght  of  beating  the  watch  at  mid- 
night, appearing  in  print  as  a  religions  character,  seemed  to  have 
in  it  something  irresistibly  comic.  Yet  for  the  time  Steele  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions  of  reform.  He  soon^  however,  appeared 
as  a^  aul^or  in  a  dilllBrant  Una  Three  ocMnedies  ttm  his  peih** 
f%e  Fimmd^  The  Tmdm  Htuitemd,  and  The  Lpmg  Zotwr^-^wete 
performed  in  1702,  and  the  two  following  years.  The  sober  tone 
of  the  last  having  drawn  down  a  storm  of  hisses  from  the  audi- 
enee^  Steele  in  disgust  withdrew  from  diamatie  authorship.  A 
greater  tfisk  than  t&e  writing  of  second-rate  pla;^  was  in  stove  Ibr 
his  genial  pen. 

Between  the  failure  of  the  "  Lying  Lover  "  and  the  first  issue  of 
the  "  Tatler,"  Steele  married  his  second  wife,  Prue,  Miss 
1707  Seurlock  of  Caermarthenshire,  who,  by  preserving  some 
A.D.  four  hundred  letters  from  her  husband,  written  chiefly  in 
taverns  and  eofflde-houses,  has  enabled  us  to  form  truer 
ideas  of  the  man  Dick  Steele  than  we  could  get  from  an}-  otlier 
source.  There  we  have  displayed  the  inner  hfe  of  the  improvident 
rake^  whose  dissipation  does  not  sour  the  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
who  is  often  detained  from  home  by  some  mytiiioal  buamees^  and 
softens  his  announcement  of  delay  li^  a  little  present  to  his  wife  of 
tea  or  walnuts,  or  a  guinea  or  two,  wlicn  his  purse  is  not  in  its 
normal  condition  of  emptiness.  He  held  cit  this  time  the  ap|»oiiit- 
ment  of  Gazetteer,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Stampa  The  former  office,  by  giving  him  an 
eariy  command  of  fbreign  news,  enabled  him  to  commence  tiie  pab- 
licatioii  of  the ''Tatte**  in  1709. 
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The  1 2th  of  Apni  in  that  year  marks  tke  opening  of  a  grant  era 
bk  £kigliah  litoratoM^ — lbe>birfth  ot  tke  fiisfe  En^^Ueh 
periodical  wor^y  of  liieiiaine.   Three  times  a  weel^  on  1709 

the  post-days,  this  penny  sheet  came  out,  and  was  A.D. 
scattered  through  town  and  country.  After  a  while  Addi- 
son lent  his  aid  to  his  old  school-feUow,  and^  when  The  Toiler  had 
told  his  tale  to  a  eeeond  New  Year,  after  a  ahort  iflence  of  two 
months,  the  greater  Spectator  arose  to  fill  the  vacaat  epaoa  Here 
it  was  tliat  jVcldison's  genius  shone  in  its  fuUcst  lustre j  and, 
though  Steele's  good-natured  wit  welled  out  as  fresii  and  natural 
aa  in  the  papeni  of  the  Spectator/'  ha  au^Eeis  somewhat  by 
ea&tiast  wiUk  hia  greater  fkimd.  Amoog  other  gems  of  this 
fimoRfce  daasic,  we  owe  to  Steele's  pen  Ihe  ftmt  skeldi  of  the 

memljers  avIio  composed  tlie  SpecUitor  Club.  Addison  liiis  made 
Sir  Roger  all  his  own,  yet  Steele  certainly  ^st  placed  the  por- 
trait upon  canvas. 

Wa  have  already  eaUed  Steele^s  wit  fresh  amd  nafcoxaL  It 
eame  wiHi  no  stinted  flow.  He  wrote  as  he  Hred,  freely  and 
carelessly,  scattering  tiic  coinage  of  his  brain,  as  he  did  his  guineas, 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  All  who  read  liis  papers,  or  his  lettersi 
to  Prue,  caaaot  help  seeing  the  good  heart  of  the  rattle-brain  shin- 
ing out  in  eT«y  liaa  We  ean  foighre^  or  at  least  £oi^get>  his  tip- 
pling in  tsvemii  and  his  nnldiinkiag  eoctcavagsnce^  had  as  these 
were,  in  consideration  of  the  loving  touch  with  which  he  handles 
the  foibles  of  bis  neiglibours,  and  the  mirUi  without  bitterness 
that  flows  from  his  gentle  pen. 

Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  Yolnmes  o£  the  ^'Spectator" 
Chiordian  appeared,  Steele  and  Addison  being  still  the  chief  eon- 
tiibutors.  Steele's  entry  upon  parliamentary  life,  as  member  for 
Stockbridge,  relaxed  his  efforts  as  an  essayist.  Though  he  was 
afterwards  concerned  in  other  peciodicala^— ^the  Englislmmf  the 
Bmkt^  Aa,*^neithflr  his  pons  nor  his  lepatatUm  won  mnoh  by 
thenou 

It  was  a  stirring  time  in  politics,  and  Steele  was  not  the  man 
t^)  be  behindhand  in  the  fray.  His  pamphlet.  The  Crisis^  raised 
so  great  a  aUmsx  against  him  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  House 
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of  Oommona  for  libel  The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  pro- 
duced a  change.  Under  the  new  dynasty  Dick  became  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Gbyemor  of  the  royal  Comedians,  Surveyor  of  the  royal 
stables  at  Hampton  Conrt^  and  Member  of  Pariiament  for  Bofoiigh' 
bridge  in  Toikahira  In  the  Hoiuia  ho  apoko  often  and  wdl;  at 
home  in  Bloomsbury  or  elsewhere  he  wrote  spicy  articles,  gave 
splendid  dinners, — of  course  running  up  heavy  bills,  which  he 
always  meant  to  pay,  but  somehow  never  did.  Addison,  who  had 
lent  hia  eaay-going  friend  J&IOOO,  had  to  pay  himself  by  aeUing 
Steele's  coontiy-hoase  at  Hampton,  fnraitiire  and  all,  putting  his 
own  money  in  his  pocket,  and  handing  tlic  bahiiice  to  poor  Dick, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  very  ghid  to  get  a  little  ready  cash  for  the 
dons  that  knocked  daily  at  the  door.  Steele's  very  sncoessfid 
ccMnedy^  The  CamciMu  Lonfen,  acted  at  Dnuy  Lane  in  1722, 
bionght  him  a  large  som;  bnt  even  that  oonM  do  little  to  meh 
the  iiiilltotouc  of  debt  hanging  round  the  iiiifortTinate  author's 
neck.  His  difficulties  increased,  Paralysi:*  struck  the  haggard, 
anxious  spendthrift  Giving  up  all  he  had  to  lus  creditors,  he 
hid  himself  at  Uangonnor  in  Wales^  where  ha  atill  had  a  shelter 
from  the  storm  that  his  own  improvidenoe  had  raised.  Thm, 

forgotten  except  by  angry  shopkeepers  whom  he  could 
1729  not  pay,  poor  Steele  breathed  his  last  in  1729.  His 
▲.IX     dying  years  were  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  credi- 

toia-^Let  ua  learn  the  leaaon  of  his  life^  grieving  that  the 
affectionate  son],  who  loved  to  make  all  around  him  happy,  should^ 
through  hia  own  easy  negligence,  hava  sufiered  so  bitter  pangs  at 
the  last 

OBIOmAL  SKETCH  OV  SIB  BOGBB  DE  COVSSLET. 

(SPBOTAXOE,  NO.  2.) 

The  first  of  our  society  is  a  gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of  an  ancient  desoent^ 

a  baronet,  his  Bame  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  His  ^reat  grandfather  was  inTentor 
of  that  famous  country-dance  which  is  called  after  him.  All  who  know  that 
shire  are  very  well  ecquainLed  with  the  parts  and  merits  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a 
gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behaviour ;  but  his  singularities  proceed 
£rom  his  good  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners  of  the  world  only  as  he 
Hiiiiks  the  world  is  m  the  wrong.  However,  this  huroour  create  him  hq  ^jp^mi^iv 
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for  he  does  nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy  ;  and  his  bein;:^  iinconnijcd  lo  luodea 
an«]  forms  makes  him  but  the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige 
ail  wiio  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town,  he  lives  in  Soho  Square.  It  is  said  he 
keeps  himself  a  bachelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  perverse  beautiful 
widow  of  the  next  county  to  him.  liefore  this  disappointment.  Sir  Roger  was 
wbat  jfon  call »  fine  geutleman^^liad  often  supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and 
Sir  Geoige  Btherege,  fought  a  dael  upon  bis  first  coicijig  to  town,  and  kiidced 
Imlly  Dawson  In  a  public  coffee-house  ior  eaUing  him  jonnffAer,  But,  being  ill* 
Qsed  hy  the  above-mentioned  widow,  he  was  veiy  serious  iir  a  jear  and  a  half; 
ynd  though,  his  temper  being  naturally  joyial,  he  at  last  got  over  tt^  he  grew 
parelesa  of  himself,  and  never  dressed  afterward.  He  continues  to  wear  a  coat 
nnd  doubh^t  of  the  same  cut  that  were  in  &jihion  at  the  time  of  his  repulse,  whicli, 
in  his  merry  humours,  he  tells  us  has  been  in  and  out  twelve  times  since  he  first 
woi-e  it.  He  is  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty  ;  keeps  a  good 
house  both  in  town  and  country  ;  a  great  lover  of  mankind  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
mirthful  cast  in  his  beliaviour,  that  he  is  nither  belovetl  tlian  esteemed,  iiia 
tenants  grow  rich,  iiis  servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  youno^  women  profess  love 
to  him,  and  the  young  men  are  glad  of  his  company.  When  he  cornea  Into  a 
house  he  calls  the  servants  by  their  names,  and  talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a 
▼isiL  I  must  not  omit,  that  Sir  Roger  is  a  jastioe  of  the  quorum ;  that  be  fills 
the  chair  at  a  quarter-sesaioii  with  great  ahillUes»  and  three  months  ago  gained 
uuiveiaal  applause  by  explaining  apsessge  in  the  game  Aet. 
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ALEXANDE&  POPE. 
BWii  MB  AJk.  Died  1741  AJ>. 


Pop»*t  Terse. 

His  early  life. 
Sets  up  as  poek 
Wycherley. 
Xhaj  on  Criticism. 
Rape  of  tbe  Lock. 


Translation  of  Homer. 
Vn!n  at  Twickiiiluak 
Uls  Hiiul  love. 
Lftdy  Mary  Montagn. 
Quarrel  with  AdOhKHL 
Town  and  coanfcrj. 


The  DandAd. 
Es<yiy  on  Man. 
Personal  traits. 
His  death. 
Otlier  workiL 
UlnatxafeiYe  esfttMi 


PRINCK  of  tlie  Artificial  school  of  English  poetry  stands  tho 
Bonuud  Catholic  poet^  Alexander  Pope^  whose  biilUant  and  Tersa- 
tOe  powers  were  beet  displayed  In  The  Sape  of  Ae  Lock  and  2%i 

Dunciad, 

Pope's  father  was  a  well-to-do  linen-draper  in  the  Strand,  who 
gave  up  business  in  disgust  at  the  shadow  which  the  Kerolution 
bad  flung  upon  bis  CShuich,  and^  retiring  to  Binfield,  on  the  skirts 
of  Windsor  Forest,  locked  up  bis  fortune  of  £20,000  in  a  box, 

from  whicli  he  took  the  needful  guineas  as  often  as  his  purse  ran 
low.  Banks  were  then  in  their  infancy;  and  the  seizure  which 
Charles  IL  bad  nuide  of  the  public  fimds  was  too  fresh  in  lemem- 

brance  to  make  a  goTemroent  investment  seem  safe.  His 
1 G83  delicate  boy,  Alexander,  bom  in  1688,  passed  under  some 
AJ>.      priestly  tutors,  but  never  enjoyed  a  ct>llege  training. 

Before  he  was  twelve  the  little  invaUd  wrote  an  Ode  to 
SolUudef  marked  with  a  thoughtfulness  beyond  bis  years;  and 
after  loiterini,'  for  four  summers  longer  among  the  picturesque 
woodlands  near  liis  home — spending  summer  and  winter  alike  in 
a  conbtaut  round  of  studies,  rambling  but  deep — he  boldly  em- 
braced the  perilous  vocation  of  a  poet,  and  at  sixteen  began  to 
baunt  the  London  coffee-houses  in  that  character.  Admiration  of 
Dxyden  was  the  grand  passion  of  bis  boybood;  and  wben  the 
great  monardi  of  letterdom,  seated  in  bis  easy-chair  at  Will's,  wii.^ 
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one  day  pointed  out  by  a  good-natiued  friend  to  the  pale^  wistful 
boy,  who  had  alxeady  drunk  deep  into  the  old  man's  poetry,  we 
can  well  imagine  the  occasion  marked  with  bright  red  letters  in 

the  childish  memory.  From  adiiikatioii  to  imitation,  somebody 
or  other  says,  i^  but  a  step.  Pope's  Tersiflcation  was  moulded 
after  Diyden's   long-resounding  line." 

Wycherley,  a  battered  old  literary  lake^  was  young  Pope's  first 
earesser;  but  in  the  coffee-room  at  Will's  or  Button's — ^head- 
quarters of  the  author-craft — the  boyish  writer  of  the  Past  oral. % 
which  were  as  yet  only  handed  about  in  manuscript,  got  many  a 
kind  shake  of  the  hand  and  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder  from  greater 
and  better  men  than  old  Wycherley, 

The  poet  soared  to  yet  higher  fame,  when  in  1711  his  cele* 
brated  £smi/  on  Cnticism,  begun  two  years  earlier,  issued 
from  the  presa    This  performance^  wonderful  for  a  youth  1711 
of  twenty-one,  contains  many  fine  passages.    The  well-  ▲.D. 
known  lines^  illustrating  the  agreement  of  sound  with 
sense,  afibrd  a  striking  specimen  of  the  ease  with  which  Pope 
Vkiulds  ids  native  speech.     Tlien  followed  a  sacred  poem,  The 
Messiah,  which  appeared  in  IS'^o.  378  of  the  6'pectcUor;  and, 
not  long  after,  came  those  pathetic  TerBes,  An  Elegy  on  an  Un- 
fcrtwiuae  Ladfy — which,  we  are  told,  mourn  the  suidde  of  a  rash 
girl,  who  had  cherished  a  violent  passion  for  the  sickly  poet. 

The  theft  of  a  hidy's  ringlet  by  her  lover  produced  the  happiest 
effort  of  JPope's  poetic  skill.    Lord  Petre  was  the  delinquent,  and 
Miss  Arabella  Fermor  the  injured  fair  one.  The  silly  tiick  having 
led  to  a  coolness  between  the  feunilies,  Pope  aet  to  work,  inspired 
by  the  wish  to  reconcile  the  estranged  frowners  by  a  good  hearty 
laugh.    Thus  Cciuie  into  being  thiit  epic  in  niiimiturc,  The 
Eape  oftlie  Zoc^,  w^ch  presents  the  most  brilliant  speci-  1713 
menof  the  mock-heroic  style  to  be  found  in  English  verse.  ^  A.i>. 
We  may  read  the  reign  of  Anne  through  in  many  books 
of  history  without  receiying  anything  like  so  dear  and  vivid  an 
imprciisiun  of  what  w.i3  then  fashionable  life,  as  we  derive  from 

•  The  two  original  cantos  were  vnitteu  in  1711,  but  in  1713  the  poeir  aprearcdin  it»  prg» 
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the  flT6  cantoft  that  tell  the  iroes  of  Belindik  The  ifUwAtMy  of 
the  poem,  as  erities  call  the  ininKiucticii  of  trapematanl  bem^ 

into  tlie  action  of  the  plot,  Pope  took  from  the  Rosicruciaii  doc- 
trine, that  the  four  elements  are  filled  with  sylphs,  gnomes,  nymphs, 
md  ealAmandenk  Most  comically  does  thia  airy  by-play  come  t  o 
act  upon  the  pragreasof  the  atoiyy  reaehixig^  peihap8|  the  cKmiazof 
its  htunonr  in  the  ezqnidtely  abaoid  idea  of  a  poor  sylph  who  was 
so  eager  to  sa\e  the  imperilled  lock  that  she  gets  between  the 
scissor  blades  and  is  huippcd  in  two.  After  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  Belinda,  armed  with  a  deadly  bodku^  leads  the  van,  the 
aerered  traa  flies  up  to  take  its  place  among  tibe  gcdden  stars. 

pathos  upon  an  unhappy  theme.  The  Temple  of  Fame,  a  fine 
piece  of  descrii)tive  writing  founded  on  Chaucer's  House  of 
Fame,"  though  written  earlier,  was  pubUahed  about  this  period  of 
his  life. 

At  twenty-four  Pope  undertook  his  most  eztensiye,  most  profit- 
able, yet  assuredly  not  his  greatest  work.  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem, 
Mr.  Tope;  but  you  must  not  call  it  Iloiner,"  was  the  terse  and 
true  remark  of  the  great  scholar  Bentley  upon  the  volumes  sent 
him  by  the  poet  Many  hundred  veises  were  writtoi  on  backs  of 
letters  and  chance  scraps  of  paper,  sometimes  at  the  liite  of  fifty 

lines  a  (lay.  Begim  in  1712  and  linislicd  m  1725,  tlie  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  together,  after  dcductmg  the  cost  of  some  help  which 
he  got  in  the  notes  and  the  translation  of  the  latter,  brought  the 
poet  a  handsome  fortune.  Not  sixty  years  before^  a  blind  old  ntea 
in  the  same  great  city  had  sold  the  greatest  epic  of  modem  da]^ 
for  XI 8.  Pope,  whose  poetic  fainc  gi'ows  pale  before  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton's  genius,  as  the  stars  die  out  before  the  sun, 
pocketed  more  tliaii  £8000  for  a  clever  translation.  like  Diyden 
•  translating  Virgil^  Pope  did  litde  mor^  than  reproduce  the  sense 
of  Homer^s  verse  in  smooth  and  neatly  balanced  English  coiqdetB, 
leaving  the  spirit  behind  ia  the  glorious  rough  old  Greek,  that 
tumbles  on  the  ear  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  sea. 

With  the  money  thus  obtained  Pope  had  the  good  sense  to  buy 
a  viUa  at  Twickenham,  standing  on  five  acres  of  land.   The  hours 
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which  were  not  ffren  to  bis  desk,  woe  spent  in  la^g  oat  hia 
flower-beds,  and  adorning  liis  fiunons  grotto  witli  sncli  things  as 

red  fepaij  Cornwall  diamonds,  Spanish,  silver,  and  lava  fruiu  Vesu- 
vius. Here,  by  the  gentle  Thames,  his  later  years  were  spent; 
here  Swift^  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  Arbuthnot^  and  a  host  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  tiie  day,  paid  him  frequent  idsits;  and  it  is,  at 
feast,  one  tender  trait  in  the  chacacter  of  a  poet  who  has  not  had 
very  many  kind  sajdngs  lavished  on  him,  that  here  his  old  mother 
found  a  warm  welcome  and  a  weli-cuahioued  chair  in  her  declining 
days. 

Pope's  love-making  was  as  artificial  as  his  verse,  bnt  not  so 
successliiL  His  professed  pasdon  for  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  of 
letter-writing  renown,  suddenly  changed  its  hue,  rosy  love  turning 
into  pallid  rage.  So  bitter,  indeed,  did  the  little  man's  remarks 
grow  after  his  repulse,  that  the  lady  used  to  call  lier  quondam 
swain   The  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham." 

Of  GoiiiBe,Fope  and  Addison  oftenmet  "When  the  poet  first  came 
to  town,  a  boy  and  little  known,  he  danced  attendance  for  a  good 
wliile  upon  the  great  Oxford  scholar.  He  wrote  an  admirable  pro- 
logue for  the  tiugedy  of  Cato.''  But  gradually  a  coolness  arose  be* 
tween  these  celebrated  men.  Some  think  that  Addisonwas  jealous  of 
Pope's  brightening  fiyne;  others  think  that  . Pope's  peevish  temper, 
often  the  accompaniment  of  a  mcMy  frame,  took  ofience  at  some 
slight  censures  passed  upon  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism."  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  cause,  the  estrangement  grew  to  a  crisis,  when 
Pope  issued  a  spiteful  pamphlet  against  old  John  Dennis,  who  had 
published  certain  Bemarks  on  the  Tragedy  of  Cata"  Addison, 
vexed  at  the  tone  of  the  reply,  although  the  knee  was  broken  m 
his  own  quarrel,  hastily  said,  that  if  he  answered  the  Ivemarks" 
at  all,  he  ^^  ould  do  it  as  a  gentleman  should.  This  Pope  never 
forgave ;  and  the  gulf  grew  \vider  when  Tickell,  Addison's  close 
friend,  b^gon  a  translation  of  Homer,  which  seemed  to  the  sus- 
picions eyes  of  Pope  a  wilful  rivahy  of  his  great  work,  secretly 
done  by  Addison,  but  put  out  for  appearance'  sake  under  Tickell's 
name. 

The  Odymy  and  the  editing  of  tShaksperc  occupied  the  pen  of 
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Pope  for  some  yean  ifUr  liis  Mwml  to  Twiftkunhiww  in  17ia 
HIb  weakly  frame  ooold  not  stead  tki        and  tear  of  oity  lifi^ 

as  authors  then  lived.  Thoroughly  sick  of  spending  night  after 
night  till  two  or  three  o'cloclv  over  punch  and  Buretmdy,  in  rooms 
choking  with  tobaoeo  smoke,  the  poet  wisely  sepaxated  himself 
from  the  kard-lxfing^  aal^  to  witieli  lyM  al  fint  balongBdi  and 
gave  up  Ilia  spare  lioimi  to  tiie  pure  e^joyniMite  of  bis  gaiden  and 
his  grotto. 

The  publication  of  his  Miscdlanie^  (1727-8),  in  which  Swift  ali^o 
took  a  sharey  brought  r^imd  the  heads  of  the  offending  authors  an 
angiy  awaim  of  aeiibblen^  baaing  like  vaapawfaoae  neat  has  been 
mshly  hmded«   Then  tiie  real  power  of  the  erippl  l  poet  iaahad 

out  in  full  hist  re.  Seizing  each  wretched  insect  with  the  firm 
yet  delicate  hold  of  a  skilful  entomulogist,  he  ruthlessly  pinned 

it,  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  world^s  scorn,  on  the  sheets  of 
1729   the  immortal  Jhrneiad,   There  iha  nnfortanAte  creatoraB 
A.1X     still  liang  and  wriggle ;  and  tihcray  wlula  English  tmks 

are  read,  they  shall  remain.  This  epic  of  "Dunces** 
(hence  its  name)  celebrates  the  accession  of  a  king — at  first  Shak- 
sperian  Theobald,  hut  in  a  later  edition  dramatic  Cibber--t6  the 
vacant  throne  of  XhdnesSy  and  deacribes  the  iqporte  of  anthorsi 
booksellers,  and  erities,  before  the  newly  erownad  monarek  Hie 
fourth  and  last  book  is  terribly  severe  upon  the  trilling  cduciition 
of  the  day,  the  "black  blockade"  of  college  dons  sutiering  not  a 
little  from  the  satiric  lash.  The  literary  prof essioa  did  not  reooTer 
for  many  a  day  ftom  tiie  onslao^t  of  this  Utter  pen.  IV>  starve 
in  a  Grab  Street  garret  became,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pnbHe,  the 
sure  destiny  of  every  man  who  took  to  letters  for  a  livelihood  j 
and  even  now,  when  poets  sometimes  get  their  guinea  a  line,  the 
name  has  not  altogether  lost^  in  the  minds  of  many  an  honest 
merchant  or  yeoman,  ito  dd  associations  with  threadbare  coated  a 
tendency  to  drink,  and  a  general  lack  of  lialf-erown& 

The  "  Duuciod,"  first  published  in  1728,  was  enlarged  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1742  was  completed  by  the  addition  of 
the  fourth  book.  The  dethronement  of  Theobald,  to  make  room 
Ibr  dbber^  pnmd  a  great  blonder;  for  the  satiiac  linse^  whieb 
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fiflrced  poor  Theobald  to  the  hoDB,  fell  blunt  and  pointlesa  off  a 
man  of  totally  diffemit  character. 

A  frequent  visitor  at  the  Twickenham  villa  was  Lord  liuling- 
broke,  well  known  as  a  politician,  a  libertine,  and  a  sceptic. 
Gxadoally  the  ponon  of  his  talk  found  its  way  into  Pope's  mind, 
and  a  metrical  system  of  morals^  The  Eatay  on  Man,  sjnang  from 
the  envenomed  seeds.  Condemning  the  opinions  of  the  Essay,  wo 
cannot  but  admire  its  versification;  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
deadly  serpents  often  lie  coiled  und^  the  freshest  leaves  and 
sweetest  blossoms  of  poetry. 

Graceful  and  flowing  InUtatwrn  of  Horace  were  among  Fope^s 
latc:.t  works.  Through  all  this  poet's  life  of  fifty-six  years  he  was 
delicate  and  frail.  The  wonder  is  that  soul  and  body  kept  to- 
gether so  long.  When  the  poor  little  man  got  up  in  the  mornings 
he  had  to  be  sewed  into  stiff  canvas  staya^  without  which  he 
could  not  stand  erect;  his  thin  body  was  wrapped  in  fur  and 
flannel ;  and  his  meagre  legs  required  three  pairs  of  stockings  to 
give  them  a  respectable  look.  After  he  grew  bald,  which  happened 
early  in  life^  a^velvet  cap  became  his  favourite  head-dreaa  On 
company  days  he  wore  a  black  v^dvet  eoat^  a  tie-wig,  and  a  little 
sword.  When  he  stayed  with  a  friend,  all  the  servants  were  kept 
in  a  bustle  to  answer  Mr.  Pope's  never-ceasing  calls.  The  house 
was  roused  up  at  night  to  make  him  coffee,  or  bring  him  paper, 
lest  he  mi^t  lose  a  happy  thought.  Poor  fellow  1  his  fussiness 
was  a  foible  easily  pardoned;  and  as  to  his  temper,  when  we  re^ 
member  that  his  life — to  use  his  own  sad  words — was  "  one  long 
disease,"  we  can  overlook  the  acid  and  the  sting  in  remembrance  of 
the  pain.  The  little  spider — so  he  describes  his  own  meagre  figure 
— ^ihat  could  spin  webs  of  verse  so  brilliant  and  so  deadly,  lived 
with  simple  elegance  upon  £800  a  year;  paring  his  housekeejnng 
•with,  perhaps,  too  close  a  hand,  but  cherishing  to  the  last  beneath 
his  kindly  roof  the  good  old  mother  whom  he  loved  so  well. 

His  death  took  place  at  Twickenham  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1744  Asthma  and  other  diseases  had  so  worn 
away  his  strength,  that  the  moment  of  his  decease  could 
not  be  perceived. 
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Pope's  Letters^  first  published,  iia  lie  tried  to  make  the  world 
believe,  a^aiast  bia  will,  are  well  worth  the  reading;  but  his 
finest  pieoe  of  prae  is  the  Frtfo^  to  his  editioii  of  Shakspere. 
Two  irf  Us  wdl-known  works  Iieyo  not  yet  been  named — Wmdior 
ForttA  and  the  Dying  CkrUUmt  to  his  Soul  The  former,  biight 
with  biics  caught  in  woodland  rambles,  presents  glowing  pictures 
of  the  sccnciy  and  sports  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  grecu 
glades  of  Windsor  during  the  days  of  his  dieamy,  stodiona  boyhood 
The  latter,  perhaps  the  feeblest  effort  of  his  great  pen,  Is  a  stiff 
and  puerile  rendering  of  the  Emperor  Adrian's  last  trembling 

FUOM  "TUE  RATE  OF  THE  UKSKT 

For  lo !  the  board  with  enpa  and  Bpooas  is  €roinied« 
The  bemoB  onuskle,  and  the  mill  tarns  round: 

On  shiuing  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 

The  silver  larap  ;  the  fiery  s])irit8  blaze: 

Prom  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 

While  China's  ^rtb  receives  the  smoking  tide; 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scenL  au'l  taste. 

And  freqnent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast. 

titraight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band : 

Some,  as  she  upped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned ; 

Borne  o*er  her  Up  their  carefol  plumes  displayed^ 

SnmbUiig  tad  oonaoioiis  of  the  rich  hnMsdeu 

OoflEee  (whioh  makes  the  politician  wise. 

And  see  through,  all  things  with  his  half-ihnt  ^es) 

Sent  np  in  vapoura  to  the  baron's  brain 

New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  pain. 

Ah  1  cease,  rash  youth ;  desist  ere  'ti.^  too  kite ; 

Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Scjlia's  fate  I 

Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 

She  dearly  paid  for  Nisua'  injured  l)oir  ! 

Jjiii  wliOD  to  mischief  liiortals  bcud  tbeir  will, 
How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  1 
Just  then,  Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  two-edged  weajKm  from  her  shining  oaae ; 
So  Udiesy  in  romance^  aenat  th^r  lmight» 
.  Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight 
He  takes  the  gift  with  reverence,  and  extends 
The  little  engine  on  his  fingers'  ends ; 
This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bent  her  bead. 
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Swift  to  tlie  luck  a  tbousaud  sprik-.s  repair, 

A  tiiuu!iaii(i  wmgji,  by  tarna,  blow  back  liie  bair ! 

And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 

Thtim  ihe  looked  boek,  and  tlirioe  tho  foe  diew  near. ' 

Jiiek  In  thai  instant^  anadons  Ariel  eougbt 

The  dose  recenea  of  thd  Tii^gm'a  ibonghi : 

As  on  the  noaegaj  in  ber  hreaet  lecUned, 

He  watolied  tlie  ideas  rising  in  her  mlnd^ 

Sodden  he  viewe<1,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  pov\er  expired^ 

itesigned  to  fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  i^eer  now  spreads  the  irlittering  forfex  wide 
To  enclose  the  lock  ;  now  joiiiy  it,  to  divide. 
E'en  tlien,  befoi  e  Liie  fatal  engiue  cloaed, 
A  wretched  Sylph  too  fondly  interposed*; 
Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  Sylph  in  twain 
(Bni  mf  anbrtanee  aoon  uutea  again). 
The  meeting  pointa  the  aaciedhair  diaaever 
From  the  fidr  head^  for  ew,  and  ibr  ever  t 
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Takes  up  his  jx  ii. 
'J'he  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
l>eaa  of  St  Fatrick'a. 


MadneML 
HIa  death. 
Hit  poenM. 
ISwiiillTe  eactracl. 


The  life  of  tiie  famooB  Dean  Swift  is  a  great  tragedy.  Throngb 
all  tlie  acts  a  dark  gigantic  genius  moves,  an  intellectual  Saul, 
toweling  by  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  and  possessed  of 
an  eivil  tsgmt,  which  does  not  quite  abandon  its  wretched  prey  even 
when  a  pall  of  darkness  settles  on  his  rained  mind,  and  that 
dreadful  silence  of  three  years  begins  to  unfold  itself  between  a 
lurid  life  and  the  slumber  of  the  narrow  grave. 

Swift  wius  a  Dublin  man  by  birth,  being  bom  there  in  Hoey*8 
Coort  in  1667.  Bat  his  parents  and  lus  ancestors  were  En^^ish. 
Bis  fother,  a  meie  bud  of  passage  in  Dnblin,  where  he  had  come 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  practice  as  a  lawyer,  died  seven 
montlis  before  Jonathan  s  birth.  At  his  uncle's  expense  lie  w^ent 
to  Kilkenny  ScLool,  and  then  to  Trinity  CoU^;*^  Dublin;  but  in 
neither  did  he  distingaiBh  himself  above  the  ayerage  ran  of 
stadenta  Indeed,  his  degree  of  RA.  was  of  the  lowest  class,  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  disgrace  of  being  plucked,  which  roused 
him  to  studious  resolves.  And  to  the  steady  industry  of  the  next 
seven  years  he  owed  almost  aU  the  learning  ho  ever  had 

,  Dependence  had  all  this  while  been  baxning  like  lui  acrid  poison 
into  tiie  prond  boy's  sooL  Bat  his  lessons  in  the  hard  school  of 
adversity  were  not  yet  over.  His  imcle's  death  in  1688  flung  him 
upon  the  world,  and  forced  him  to  seek  a  shelter  at  Moor  Park  in 
the  household  of  Sir  WEUam  Temple,  with  whom  his  mother  was 
slightly  connected.  Here  for  many  yean  Swift  continued  to  eat 
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bitter  bread  ;  waiting  and  looking  out  into  the  dim  future  for  tlio 
time  when  he  could  break  his  chains,  and.  smite  tenfold  for  every 
Stripe  lie  had  xeceired.  Standing  mid^-way  between  the  elegantly 
fielfiiah  Sir  William^  who  wrote  and  gardened  and  quoted  the 
classics,  and  the  liveried  sneerers  of  the  servants'  hall,  poor  Swift 
gnawed  at  Ma  own  lieart  in  disdaiiifid  silence,  writhing  helplessly 
under  the  lofty  chidings  of  his  Honour,  and  the  vulgar  insolence 
of  his  Honour's  own  man.  We  can  well  imagine  the  worldng  of 
^e  Bwarihy  featnrea,  the  deadly  concentrated  light  of  the  temble 
blue  eye,  and  the  convnlsiTe  starts  of  the  ungainly  limbs,  as  thoee 
continual  streams  of  petty  sconi  and  malice  trickled  on  the 
spirit  of  the  morbidly  sensitive  youth,  who  felt  them  like  molten 
lead,  yet  could  not  or  dared  not  take  rerenga  At  Temple's 
Swifb  met  King  William,  who^  walking  in  ike  garden,  showed 
him  how  the  Dutch  cut  thdr  asparagus,  and  offered  to  make 
liim  a  captain  of  horse.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  Swift  had 
accepted  the  troop.  We  should  not,  most  probably,  have  had 
OtUlwer'^  TrcmU  on  our  shdyes,  but  the  sabreing  of  French 
dragoons  mi^t  have  acted  as  a  safety-Talve  to  the  poisonous 
humours  which  so  many  years  *of  bondage  had  generated  in  his 
breast ;  and  the  red  coat  ^^  ould  not  have  burned  him  to  the 
bone,  as  the  priest's  cassock  did,  scorching  him,  as  the  poisoned 
shirt  scorched  Hercules,  until  the  wretched  man  burst  into  ahiieks 
of  foaming  raga 

In  an  evil  hour  Swift,  who  had  already  graduated  as  M^A.  at 
Oxfoicl,  crossed  to  Dublin,  took  holy  orders,  and  became 
prebend  of  Eilroot  in  Connor  at  ^  1 00  a  year.  But  the  life  1693 
of  a  coimtiy  parson  was  even  wors  e  misery  to  Swift  than  the  A.IX 
wretchedness  of  Moor  Park.   Thither,  accordingly,  he  re* 
turned,  humbling  himself  in  the  dust  before  the  great  baronet 
Then  lie  became  involved  in  \\i<  mysterious  love-affair  with  Hester 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Sir  William's  housekeeper,  better  known  by 
Swift's  pet  name  of  Stella^  whose  black  curls  and  loTOtg  eyes 
threw  their  spells  around  the  lonely  Levite» 

Let  us  glance  forward  along  the  course  of  this  strange  and 
seemingly  unfinished  iit'e,  over  whicli,  irom.  its  very  begiiming,  the 
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«<  XHS  TALK  OF  ▲  TUB.** 


black  sliailow  uf  iiiial  imiamty  cast  a  glooii^  and  sec  kow  the  sad 
stoiy  of  Swift's  attachments  conwB  to  a  dosa  Stella  he  seems  to 
have  loved  deeply,  bat  not  so  well  that  he  could  bend  his  gigantic 
ambition  to  a  public  marriage  with  her.  By-and-bj,  before  he 
became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  a  girl  named  Estlior 
Vanhonuigh  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  was  encouraged  by  the 
flattered  savage^  who  wiote  poems  in  her  praise.  This  lady  was 
the  unhappy  Vanessa  of  his  Terse.  The  two  hearts,  thus  moved 
with  a  strange  tenderness  for  one  who  had  little  of  the  amiable  in 
Ids  nature,  were  kept  dangling  round  him  by  the  cruel  genius, 
like  silly  motks  round  a  lamp,  until  one  after  the  other  they  were 
bomed  to  ashes.  It  is  said  that  Swift  and  SteUa  were  secretly 
manied  in  the  Deanery  gaidm;  but  the  nnfeeliiig  man  woold  not 
avow  the  imioa  to  the  worlds  and  she  sank  at  last  into  the  griave 

of  sorrijW. 

The  death  of  Temple  in  1699  sent  Swift  to  Ireland  as  the  chap- 
kin  of  Lord  Beikeley.  He  soon  became  rector  of  Agher,  and  vicar 
of  Laraoor  and  Bathbeggan  in  Meath.   But  in  his  thir(y*foiirth 

year  he  took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  political  penmen 
1701    by  wi'iting  a  pamphkt  on  tbe  Whig  side.    His  pen  was 
▲.D.     the  leveTi  by  which  he  meant  to  raise  Jonathan  Switt  to 

the  pumade  of  clerical  or  political  greatnesa  It  certain^ 
won  for  him  the  adoration  of  a  conntry,  and  one  ci  the  highest 
niches  in  the  temple  of  our  Uteratnre ;  bnt  it  conld  not  raise  a 
niitro  to  his  head,  and  he  crushed  it  in  his  angry  grasp  till  it  began 
to  drop  nothing  but  galL 

One  of  his  three  great  works  was  tbe  extraordinary  Tale  of  a 

Tub;  which  was  pnblishedi  according  to  the  antlior's  state- 
1704    ment,  in  order  to  divert  the  followers  of  Hobbes^  author 
A.JJ.      of  the  Lnnatlian^  from  injuring  the  vessel  of  the  State, 

just  as  sailors  were  wont  to  fling  out  a  tub  in  order  to 
turn  o^side  a  whale  from  his  threatened  dash  upon  thehr  ship. 
.The  Lmaihan^  he  says,  tosses  and  plays  with  all  schemes  of 
religion  and  goyermnent^  whereof  many  are  hdlow,  and  dry,  and 
empty,  and  noisy,  and  wooden,  and  given  to  rotation."  Tliree 
brothers — ^Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack — receive  from  their  dying  father 
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eoat8>  wbieh,  if  carefully  kept  daan,  ^will  lart  them  all  their  liTea» 
As  the  fashimie  change,  thej  add  ta  the  simple  coat  shoulder* 

knots,  gold  lace,  silver  fringes,  embroidery  of  Indian  figures, 
twisting  the  meaning  of  their  father's  will  so  as  to  give  a  seeming 
sanction  to  these  innovations,  Peter  (evidendy  the  apostle  of 
that  name,  here  taken  to  represent  the  Boman  Oatholio  Cfaurdi) 
locks  np  the  "will,  assnmes  the  style  of  a  lord,  and  wears  his 
coat  proudly,  as  it  ia  His  brothers,  stealing  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment, leave  the  great  house,  and  b^;iii  to  reform  their  coats. 
Martin  (Lnther)  goes  to  work  cautiously  in  stripping  off  the 
adommeoits^  and  kaves  some  of  the  embroidery  alone  lest  he  may 
injure  the  doth*  But  Jack  (Calyin)  in  his  hot  seal  plucks  off  all  at 
once,  and  in  so  doing  splits  the  seama,  and  tears  away  great  pieces 
of  the  coat  Thus  does  Swift  depict  the  corruptions  of  early 
Christianilyy  and  the  resnlts  of  the  Eeformation,  in  a  satire  of 
nncommon  power  and  strange,  mad  drollery.  His  sympathies  are 
all  with  Martin,  and  Peter  gets  off  better  tiian  Jack. 

Disappointi'd  in  his  hopes  of  preferment.  Swift  deserted  from 
the  Whig  ranks,  and  soon  his  shot  b^an  to  plough  through  the 
lines  he  had  Uik   We  cannot  attempt  to  name  the  bitter  and 
canstie  iKunphlets  that  were  hurled  by  the  renegade  against  his 
former  friends.    But  his  new  allies  dared  not  make  a  bishop  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub."  The 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  received  in  1713,  was  1713 
the  utmost  they  could  do  for  him.   And  a  short  time  A.D. 
afterwards  the  Tory  government  fell,  leaving  no  resonroe 
to  the  disappointed  Dean  but  to  hide  himself  and  his  baffled  hopes 
in  Dublin.    To  a  great  and  troubled  spirit,  such  as  Swift's,  exile 
j&om  the  centre  of  conflict  was  a  doom  little  better  than  burial 
alive; 

Forabout  six  years  he  lived  quietly,  bat  not  oontentedly,inDuUin, 

employing  his  pen  on  various  subjects.  Then  the  rage  against 
flngland,  which  had  been  festering  in  his  heart  through  all  these 
years,  burst  outb  A  pamphlet  appeared  advocating  strongly  the  use 
of  Irish  manufactures  in  Ireland; — ^undoubtedly  a  landable  work, 
if  we  oonld  forget  that  it  sprang  more  from  hatred  to  England 
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than  I0T6  to  Ireland.  It  took  the  tKoey  of  the  Irish  people^ — a 
fsaiey  which  was  kindled  into  flames  of  enthnsiastie  admlrafion, 

when  the  same  pen  produced  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  a  series  of 
Zettej'S  signed  i/.  B,  D rapier,  in  whicli  the  Irish  were  warned 

against  exchanging  their  rr^ld  and  ailTer  for  the  bad  half- 
1724  pence  and  farthings  of  Wolveiiiampton  Wood,  who  had 
A.l>.    obtained  a  patent  empowering  him  to  coin  £180,000 

worth  of  copper  for  circulation  in  Ireland.  No  one  would 
take  the  bad  money ;  all  attempts  to  bring  the  writer  to  trial  were 
unsuccessful,  though  everybody  knew  that  the  Drapier  and  the 
Dean  were  the  same  man.  Swift  became  the  idol  of  the  nation^ 
possessed  of  unbounded  influence  over  the  rabble.  ^*I^"  said 
he  to  an  archbiBhop  who  blamed  him  for  kindling  a  riotous  flame, 
'^if  I  had  MUid  up  my  ^ger,  they  would  have  torn  you  to 
pieces.'* 

Who  has  not  read  OuUiver^s  Tramhf  and  what  young  reader 
has  not  been  startled  to  learn,  when  its  fluoinatlng  pages  were 

dcvourud,  that  it  is  a  great  political  and  social  batire,  filled  with 
the  mad  freaks  of  a  furious,  fantastic,  and  cankered  genius.  Great- 
ness and  wisdom  mark  erery  page  of  the  wonderful  Action ;  but 

such  greatness  and  wisdom  are  ofiben  the  attributes  of  a 
1726  flend.  The  dwarfii  of  LUliput,  the  ^ants  of  Brobdignag, 
A.D.      the  pliilu.'.ophcrs  of  Laputa,  the  magicians  of  Glubb  dub  drib, 

afford  much  amusement,  although  we  can  never  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  harsh  and  ii  on  laugh  of  the  narrator,  whose  mockery 
chills  us  as  we  read.  Of  the  last  yoyage  we  may  shortly  say,  that 
none  but  a  bad  man  could  have  imagined  its  events,  and  none  but 
ii!ipurt;  ]i]inds  can  enjoy  such  revolting  pii  turcs.  ifatred  of  men 
has  never,  in  any  age  or  land,  so  polluted  the  current  of  a  literature 
as  when  Swift  committed  to  paper  his  foul  and  monstrous  con* 
ception  of  the  Yahoo.  The  strange,  wild  book,  published  anony- 
mou  ly  ui  1726,  had  great  success,  and  was  read  by  high  and 
low. 

Lon<j  ago,  sitthig  over  his  books  on  a  garden-seat  at  Moor  Park, 
he  had  caught  a  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  afflicted  him  at 
intervals  through  all  his  life.    The  attacks  became  more  frecjuent 
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fifter  Stella's  death.  His  temper,  always  sullen^  grew  feroGioua. 
Yet  he  continued  to  write  until  1736«  Avarice  and  his  savage 
moods  thinned  the  circle  of  his  visitors  by  quick  d^rees;  and, 

when  deafness  sliut  liiin  out  from  the  world  of  liuman  tailc,  his 
mind,  flung  in  upon  itself,  darkened  into  madness.  What  a 
terrific  picture  1  the  lonely  grey-haired  lunatic  hunying  for  ten 
homsa  daytip  and  down  his  gloomy  chamber,  as  if  it  were  a  cage 
and  he  a  chained  wild  beast ;  never  sitting  even  to  eat,  but  devouring, 
as  lie  walked,  the  plateful  of  cut  meat  which  his  keei)er  left  for 
him  at  meal-time.  Such  were  Swift's  last  sad  days.  Stella  was 
well  avenged.  After  three  years  of  almost  total  silence^  he  died  in 
October  1745.  A  pile  of  black  marble  marks  his  burial-place  in 
St.  Patrick's ;  but  a  more  striking  monument  of  the  wrecked  and 
"wretched  genius  stands  in  one  of  Dublin  streets — Swift's  Hospital 
for  idiots  and  incurable  madmen,  for  the  building  and  endowment 
of  which  he  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  f  ortune» 

Swift's  fame  rests  on  his  pure  and  powerful  prosa  He  seems 
to  have  hated  foreign  words  as  he  hated  men,  and  has  given  us 
such  nervous,  bare,  unadorned,  genume  English,  as  avc  get  from  no 
other  pen.  But  he  wrote  verses  too — coarse,  strong,  and  graphic 
Momittff,  The  City  Shower^  a  Ehajmdy  <m  Foe^ry,  and  Verm  on 
my  Own  Deaih  are  amongst  his  best  poetic  compositions. 

« 

GULUYEE'S  BOAIIKG  IK  BBOBDIGKAG. 

Th6  queeo,  who  often  tued  to  hear  me  talk  of  my  eeapvoyages^  and  took  all 
occasions  to  dirert  me  when  I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  nnderstood 
how  to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether  a  little  cxerdso  of  rowing  migbt  not 
be  convenient  for  mj  health.  I  answered,  tliat  I  understood  both  very  well ;  for 
although  my  proper  employment  liad  been  to  be  suxgeon  or  doctor  to  the  ship, 
yet  often  upon  a  pinch  I  M'as  forced  to  work  like  a  common  mariner.  Bwl  I 
could  Tiot  sec  how  this  could  be  done  in  tlieir  country,  where  the  smallest  •wlicrry 
was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war  aruong  us,  aud  such  a  boat  as  1  could  man- 
age would  never  live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  niajesty  said,  it'  I  would  con- 
trive a  boat,  lier  own  joiner  should  Uiuke  it,  and  sliu  would  provide  a  place  for 
jue  to  sail  in.  The  ftdiow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and,  by  my  instructions, 
in  ten  days  finished  a  pleasnre-boat,  with  all  its  tackling,  able  oonTeniently  to 
hold  eight  Bnropeans.  When  it  was  finished,  the  qneen  was  so  delighted,  thai 
she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the  king,  who  ordered  it  to  he  put  in  a  cistern  full 
of  wa6er  with  mo  in  it  by  way  of  tiual;  ih  here  I  conld  not  manage  my  two  scoUs, 
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or  little  oars,  for  wiiul  of  room.    But  the  queen  had  Ijefore  coniiiveJ  anotlier 
project.    She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a  wooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  wbidi  being  well  pitched,  to  preTeat  kskiog, 
WIS  plMd  on  the  floor  tlong  the  will  in  an  outer  room  of  tiie  poiaee.   li  bad  a 
ooek  Dtar  tba  boUam  to  kl  out  the  water^  when  It  began  to  grow  ■tale ;  and  twa 
aenaaia  oonld  eaaOy  fill  It  in  balf  an  boor.    Here  I  often  used  to  row  for  my 
own  diTOrskm,  as  well  as  that  of  the  qaccn  and  her  latiies,  who  tboagbt  Uiem- 
Ml?ea  well  entertained  with  my  skill  and  agility.    Sometimes  I  would  put  up 
my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to  steer,  while  the  Indies  gave  me  a  gnle 
with  their  fans  ;  and  when  tlicy  were  weary,  jiome  of  the  pages  wuuM  blow  uiy 
sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while  I  sh'>wed  my  art  by  :*teeritis^  starboarvl  or 
larboard,  as  I  pleased.    Wlien  T  hid  done,  G I tinvlalcl itch  always  carried  l^k  mj 
boat  into  her  doaet,  and  huug  a  uu  a  uail  U>  diy. 
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KiGROiAS  Bows,  iHNm  about  1 678 in  Bedf ordahire,  was  educated  for 

tlie  law,  his  father's  profession.  His  plays,  of  which  the  cliief 
are  The  Fair  Penitent  and  Jane  Shore,  won  for  the  young  lawyer 
the  notice  of  the  great  His  social  qualities  endeared  lum  to  bis 
literaiy  fnends*  Upon  the  accession  of  Qeoxge  L  he  was  made 
Poet-kmeate^  and  held  other  more  lucrative  public  offices.  Bowe 
died  in  1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Pope, 
Swifty  and  Addison  were  prominent  among  liis  friends.  He  is 
also  remembered  as  the  tot  editor  of  SbiUsspere  worthy  of  the 


IsAAO  Wati%  bom  in  1674  at  Southampton,  became  at  twenty- 

four  assistiint  minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Stoke 
Newington.  But  iiis  weak  health  prevented  him  from  retaining 
this  position.  The  last  thirty-six  years  of  his  long  life  were  spent 
in  Abn^  Houses  whose  kind  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  was  his 
wannest  fiiend.  Here  he  wrote  ^e  beautifally  simple  ffymnB^ 
which  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  childhood.  His  works  on 
Logic,  and  TJoe  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  show  that  he  could 
write  T<^lifth  prose  also  with  clearness  and  force.  He  died  in 
174S. 

AuBBOSX  Pbiuf^  bom  in  1675  in  Shropshire,  lecdred  his 
education  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.   He  was  the  real  oxiginal 
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Namhy  Pamh/, — a  iiicknanie  wliicli  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  the  complimentary  ver^icles  lie  was  fond  of  addressing  to  bis 
friends  and  their  babies.  His  Pastorahy  though  much  praised  in 
his  own  daji  haTO  not  held  their  plaoe  in  public  &\oiir.  Philips 
was  bitterly  eatkiBed  by  Pope.   He  died  in  1749. 

Thomas  Parnkll,  of  Enghsh  descent,  but  bom  iu  Dublin  in 
1679,  became  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  his  friend  Swift^  Ticar  of  Finglaa.  He  lived  chiefly  in  L(»idoa 
Th^  ffermit  ie  the  poem  for  which  he  now  livee  among  the  grnt 
names  of  En^iah  Hteratnie.  He  ^oi  end  was  buried  at  Ghester 
in  1718. 

Thomas  Tickell,  one  of  Addison's  most  intimate  friends,  bom 
near  Carlisle  in  1686,  wrote  the  pathetic  bnllad  of  Colin  <md 
Lueif,  HeimdertoQkthattraiiilfllioaof  the/^t»i  w 
Pope's  feeling  towards  Addison  Into  eometbijig  akin  to  hatred 
Tickell  served  Addison  as  secretary,  and  in  1724  went  to  Ireland 
as  Secretary  to  the  Lords- Justices.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1740, 
He  wrote  an  eUegorical  poem  called  Kensington  Gatr4itn$^  betidai 
many  papers  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian. 

ikJLLAK  EAXsiiTt  who  wsfl  bom  in  1686  and  died  in  1758,  mm 

a  native  of  Liadkills,  a  Lanarkshire  village.  Most  of  liia  long 
life  was  passed  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  wig-maker,  and 
then  a  booksdler.  His  drcnlatiqg  library  was  the  £rat  that  was 
established  in  Scotland*  The  small  quaint  honss^  on  the  dope  d 
the  Castle  Hil!,  called  Bamsay  Lodge,  was  his  lesideiioe  during 
his  last  twelve  years,  Allan's  shop  was  a  favourite  lounge  of  the 
poet  Gay,  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh.  Eamsay's  pastoral  drama, 
T ha  ChniU  Shepherd^  first  pubH&hed  in  1725  and  wnttenlnthe 
strong  brond  l>oric  of  North  Britain^  is  the  finest  enstiiweGimea 
of  its  chm  Hie  songa,  too^  have  endeosred  him  to  the  BooMali 
heart.  Tlie  Ydlow-haired  LaddU  and  LoclwUm  m  More  jyre  two 
of  his  most  popular  lyrics. 

John  Gay^  a  Devonshire  man  of  good  £ajiuly,  bom  in  168^ 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  sUk-meroer  in  the  Steand.  But  liis 
wishes  soared  hi^^mrt  especially  after  he  took  up  the  poet*s  pen. 
Ae  domestic  secretary  to  the  Duohesa  of  Monmouth,  he  found 
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more  leisure  for  wiitdng,  and  rapidly  brought  out  sc^ral  poema 
and  diaiuAtio  pieces.  For  about  two  months  he  held  the  positioB 
of  Seoraiavy  to  the  fimbaaay  at  Hanover.  But  he  was  not  fitted 
fbr  bnsineis  of  any  kind,  and  found  his  proper  sphere  when  he 
w«as  permitted  to  nestle  down  in  a  comer  of  the  Queensberry 
household  as  a  humble  ^iend  and  domestic  joker.  There,"  says 
Thackeiay,  he  was  Lipped  in  cotton,  and  had  his  plate  of  chicken 
and  his  saucer  of  cream,  and  frisked,  and  barked,  and  wheezed, 
and  grew  fat»  and  so  aided."  The  ShepharcPi  Week,  a  series  of 
comic  pastorals ;  Tinoiay  or  the  A  rt  of  Walking  tlie  Streets  of 
London;  and  The  Fan^  in  three  books,  are  among  his  works.  But 
hia  £une  rests  chiefly  on  his  artless,  pleasant  Fables,  his  song  of 
Black-eytd  SuMon,  and  hia  lUggari  Opera,  Qay  died  of  fever  in 
1782. 

Richard  Savage,  bom  about  1697  in  London,  was  the 
illegitimate  child  of  noble  parents.  His  history  is  a  miserable 
tala  iyrink  and  debauchery  plunged  him  lower  and  lower,  until 
in  1748  ha  was  found  dead  in  his  wretched  bed  within  Bristol 
Jail,  wher«  he  lay  a  prisoner  for  debt.  The  Wanderer  ia  his  prin- 
cipal work;  written  in  1729,  during  a  sliort  glimpse  of  sunshine 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Lord  Tyrcomiel's  mansion. 
.  fUxBEBT  Blaib,  bom  in  1699  at  Edinburgh,  became  at  thirty- 
two  nnnister  of  Athalstaneford  in  East  Lothian.  Before  that 
event  he  had  eomposad  his  fine  blank-verse  poem,  The  Grave,  but 
it  was  nut  published  till  1743.  A  private  {(trtunti  cn;ibled  Blair 
to  cultivate  society  above  what  usually  ^alls  to  the  lot  oi  a  country 
minister.   He  died  in  1746. 

JoHK  Dnsy  painter,  poet^  and  ckrgymany  was  bom  in  Oaer- 
marth^ishire  about  1698,  and  died  in  1758^  He  wrote  Gran^r 
Hill,  The  JRuim  of  Rorne^  and  The  Fleece;  works  whicli,  especiully 
the  hrst,  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  desGziptive  and  pic- 
turesque poets. 

PEOSB  WBIXEBflb 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Sliaftc^buiy,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1G71.   In  fine;,  sonorous,  and  elaborate  English  he 
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diacufisdd  the  great  themes  of  metaphyttica,  most  difficolt  of  all 
tci^noes.  His  belief  in  a  moral  Beam,  by  wbieh  vutne  and  ma 
»-4hliiga  natnnlly  and  fondamentalLy  distinct — aie  diacrinunatedy 

and  at  once  approved  of  or  condemned,  without  reference  to  the 
self-interest  of  him  who  judges,"  is  the  salient  point  in  his  pliiio- 
sophicol  BjdteuL  His  works,  published  in  three  volume 5^,  bear 
the  name,  CharacieritiicB  iifMen,  Manmertf  Opitnani,  and  Timet 
He  died  at  Naples  in  1713. 

KSA:»iLi.L  Clarke,  Newton's  friend,  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
1675.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge,  he  entered  the  Church,  in  which 
he  held  important  livings  both  in  his  native  town  and  in  West- 
minster. His  works  are  chiefly  on  such  tbedogieal  and  mataphy* 
sical  subjects,  as  The  Beimg  and  AUribuies  of  Gody  Naiural  and 
Revaikd  lldigion^  Tlie,  Immortality  of  tJie  8oul^  and  TJie  Trudty, 
This  learned  and  worthy  man  died  in  1729.  His  refusal  to 
accept  tlie  lucrative  post  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  vacant  by  New- 
ion's  death,  because  it  would  interim  with  his  dedcai  dutiei^ 
shows  the  nnwoildliness  of  his  devotion  to  the  sacied  office  he 
had  chosen. 

Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  bora  at  Battersea  in 
1678,  received  Ins  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford  He  was  noted 
as  a  cold-hearted  profligate^  as  an  nnfortunate  politiciap,  and  as 
a  writer  of  much  eloquence,  but  of  unfixed  and  shifting  prin- 
ciples, both  in  religion  and  philosophy.  In  the  reign  of  Anne 
he  was  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  accession  of  the  Caiclphs  drove 
him  to  France,  where  he  joined  the  Pretender.  A  pardon  enabled 
him  in  1723  to  return  to  England;  but  he  was  obliged  agsin  to 
retire  across  the  Straits.  During  those  days  of  edle  In  France 
some  of  his  chief  works  were  written  :  Reflections  on  Exile^  Letters 
on  ilie  Study  of  History,  and  a  Letter  on  t^ie  True  Use  of  Jietire- 
menu.  He  afterwards  wrote  at  Battersea  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of 
Pairictiem,  and  the  Idea  of  a  FcUriot  Kvng.  Fmm,  BolingjbniiGe 
Pope  got  much  of  that  ethical  system  unfolded  in  the  JSeeay  on 
Man,    Bolingbroke  died  in  1751. 

Oeoege  Berkeley,  made  Bishop  of  Cloync  in  1734,  was  tiiea 
mty  years  of  age.    He  was  bom  in  1GS4  at  Thomastown,  in  the 
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county  Kilkenny.    He  Is  noted  among  onr  metaphysical  writm» 

especially  for  his  TJieory  of  Vmm,  and  those  works  which  embody 
and  display  his  theory  of  ideas.  He  strives,  but  in  vain,  to  prove 
that  ail  sen&ibld  qualities,  hardness,  figure,  extension,  ko.y  are  mere 
ideoM  in  omr  own  minds^  and  have  no  ezistenee  at  ail  in  the  things 
'vre  call  hard,  kia. — dangerons  and  nnaonnd  doctrine.  Berkeley 
died  at  Oxford  in  1753.  His  English  is  simple,  scholar-lili:c,  and 
dear. 

Lady  Maby  Wortli.y  Montagu,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston^  was  bom  in  1690,  and  at  twenty-two  was  married  to 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  Her  residence  for  two  years  (171 6-*l  8) 
at  Constantinople,  Avlicre  her  husband  was  English  ambassador, 
gave  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  life  in  many  varieties,  and  her 
graceful,  graphic  Letters,  descriptive  of  travel  and  foreign  fashions, 
aboond  with  light  and  most  agreeable  reading.  Her  amnsement 
at  Pope^s  silly  dedamition  of  love  for  her  threw  her  into  a  hearfy 
burst  of  laugliter,  which  made  tlie  little  poet  ever  afterwards  her 
mortal  foe.  iSiie  died  in  1761 ,  and  her  "  Letters  "  were  first  printed 
two  years  later.  Rlie  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  Engknd  by  the 
introdaction  of  inoculation  fm  the  small-poEi^  a  practice  she  had 
noticed  among  the  Tnrkidi  poor. 

PuiLir  STANHorK,  VavvI  of  Cbestei*field,  born  in  1094,  wrote  a 
series  of  Letters  to  liis  son,  wLich  had  a  great  sale  in  the  years 
aucceeding  tlie  author's  death.  They  arc  just  such  Letters  as  a 
polished  infidel  man  of  &shion  would  writer  and  depict  anything 
but  the  true  notion  of  gentlemanhood.  A  brilliant  polish  on  the 
surface  wuuld  atone,  according  to  the  maxims  of  Chesterfield,  for 
any  rottenness,  however  great,  within.    He  died  in  1773. 

Henby  Homg,  bom  in  1696,  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Karnes, 
when  in  1752  he  ascended  the  Scottish  bench.  The  work  for 
which  his  name  is  best  known  is  that  entitled  The  Elements  of 
CriticistUj  in  which  be  founds  the  art  upon  the  principles  of 
hiunan  nature.  He  wrote  other  metaphysical  and  several  legal 
worka   He  died  in  1782. 
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A  YlOUOrf  GOIITBAST. 


SEVENTH  ERA  OF  KS'GLISIl  LITERATUEE. 

ffiOJt  TH£  PUBLiCATXOI^  OP  PAMELA  IN  1740  AJ>.  TO  THE  B£A.TH 

01  m  ajk 


CHAPTER  L 

UTEIUilY  LIFE  m  IE£  £XGHTEEI^IH  CEIilUEY. 


Walpole  no  bookman. 
Life  of  wclMo-do  writeCTL 
Grub  Street  hacks. 
P«itafB  Heom  llicaii]«r« 


Waiting  on  rnanngers. 
The  great  inun'&  h«U» 
DedlcatioDA. 


As  we  look  back  iipoti  ihftt  mtmrkalile  em  of  otip  Btemlm 

which  runs  through  Queen  Aiiiic's  reign  and  far  into  that  of 
George  the  First,  wc  see  two  phases  of  author-life — ^the  one  rich 
and  brilliant — >the  other  dark,  poor,  and  wretched.  There  are 
no  middle  tbte— nothing  bal  blight  light  and  deepest  ebadow; 
If  an  author  nuide  a  hit,  up  he  went  to  the  "very  top  of  l^e  tree, 
\\  liere  the  golden  fruit  ^i^rew  and  the  sunlight  of  courtly  faMtur 
played  ever  warndy  round  lum ;  if  he  failed  to  attract  attention^ 
there  was  nothing  for  even  the  moet  hard-working  hack  but  to 
plod  on  with  as  much  hope  as  he  could  muster,  grubbing  in  the 
earth  around  its  roots  for  the  wretched  food  that  scarcely  kept  hit 
bones  from  st4irting  through  the  skin. 

But  the  arti£cial  sjstem  of  encouragement,  by  which  men  who 
wrote  well,  became^  without  the  possession  of  other  qiialificati<ms^ 
Ambassadors,  Commissionen^  Surv^ors,  or  Secretaiies,  did  not 
last  long.  Walpole,  a  man  who  eared  little  for  books  and  less  for 
their  writers,  came  mtu  udice,  and  almost  at  ouce  the  whole  literary 
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piobmm  sank^  mthafew  ezceptionfl^  into  indJgeiioe  and  obaeority. 
The  ezceptioiifl  ean  easilj  be  coimted.  Pope  had  made  enough  by 
his** Homer"  to  live  snugly  at  TwickeiiLam ;  so  ho  was  independent 
of  Walpole  or  any  other  man.  Bichardson,  the  novelist,  lived  on 
the  piofitB  of  his  eztensiye  bosmeaa  as  a  jninter.  Yonn|^  to  be 
Bare,  got  a  pension;  and  Thomson,  after  tasting  the  worst  miseries 
of  anthor-life,  got  £100  a  3rear  from  the  IVinee*of  Walee  and 
a  sinecure  ollice  worth  other  £300.  But  they  were  a  mcra 
handtul  of  the  writers  who  swarmed  in  London  during  tibe  last 
oentmy.  Nearly  all  the  test  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  a  life  so 
tmtehed  and  preearionsy  that  Qrab  Street^  in  which  they  heided 
together,  has  beoome  a  name  insepaiably  asaodated  with  ragS/and 
hunger. 

The  mode  of  life  among  prosperous  wiitefs  has  been  indicated 
with  snffident  deamesa  in  the  chapters  on  Addison  and  Steela 
They  wore  the  dothea^  d»nk  the  wine,  played  the  games,  and 
reecnrted  to  the  hannts  of  fine  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Anne. 

They  tapped  their  snuflP-boxes,  and  offered  the  perfunied  pinch  with 
the  true  modish  air,  in  the  dainty  drawing-rooms  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Solio  Sqnare.  They  paid  their  twopence  at  the  bar  of  the 
fashionable  coffee-houses,  and  lit  their  long  day  pipes  at  the  little 
wax  tapers  that  bnmed  on  the  tables  among  tiie  best  company  in 
London, 

There  were  literary  men,  however,  of  Addison's  own  time,  but  more 
especially  of  a  later  day,  to  whom  the  penny  or  twopence  paid  for 
admission  to  the  coffee-honse  was  often  the  price  of  a  meaL  These 
poor  strugglers  were  glad  to  get  any  kind  of  work  that  pen  conld 

do.  They  compiled  indexes  and  idni  iiiacs;  they  wrote  puffing  re- 
views and  short  notices  of  books ;  they  kept  a  stock  of  prefaces  and 
prologues  ahvays  on  hand,  one  of  which  th^  gladly  sold  for  half- 
a-crown.  They  edited  classic  authors  with  notes,  and  translated 
works  from  French,  Italian,  Latin,  or  Greek,  for  fewer  guineas  than 
the  thin  fingers  that  held  their  worn-ont  otunip  of  a  goose-quilL 
It  was  a  red-letter  day  with  them,  when  one  of  their  articles 
was  accepted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  GentUmaits  Magadm^ 
And  all  this  drudgery  was  in  many  cases  imbittered  by  the  con* 
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MtonsneBi  that  they  vrm  fitted  for  la^uat  ircrkf  and  the  fedliog 
that  their  daily  battle  for  a  cmat  and  a  garret  was  wearing  outtlie 

brain  by  sLcer  stress  of  over-work  and  under-pay. 

Siicb  a  life,  with  its  miseries  and  its  fierce  rushes  into  mad 
debauchery,  whenever  a  ddblet  of  money  camc^  is  thuB  painted  by 
Macanlaymoneof  hiafiaaaja:  "  All  that  ia  aqualid  and  iniiiBfahie 
might  BOW  be  aammed  up  in  the  woid.Poet  That  word  denoted 
a  creature  dressed  like  a  scare-crow,  familiar  with  compters  and 
spunging-houses,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  decide  on  the  conipar- 
atiye  merits  of  the  Ck^mmon  Side  in  the  Kiog'a  Bench  prison, 
and  of  Moont  Scoundrel  in  the  Fleets  Even  the  poorest  |iitied 
him.  And  they  wdl  might  pity  hinu  Eoc  if  theb  oonditioD  was 
equally  abject,  their  aspirings  were  not  equally  high,  nor  their 
sense  of  insult  equally  acute.  Tu  lodge  in  a  garret  up  four  pair 
of  stairs ;  to  dine  in  a  cellar  among  footmen  out  of  place ;  to  trans- 
late ten  hours  a  day  to  the  wagea  of  a  ditcher;  to  be  hunted  fay 
bailiflb  from  one  haunt  of  beggary  and  pestilence  to  anotiier,  from 
Grub  Street  to  St.  George's  Fields,  and  from  St  George's  Fields 
to  tlio  alleys  bcliind  St.  Martin's  Church;  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in 
June  and  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house  in  December ;  to  die 
in  an  hoBpital  and  to  be  buiied  in  a  pariah  Tanlt^  was  the  &te  of 
more  than  one  writer,  who,  if  he  had  Hyed  thirty  yeaia  eariier, 
would  have  been  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Eitcat  or  the 
^Sc  riljlerus  Club,  would  have  sat  in  ParUament,  and  would  have 
been  intrusted  with  embassies  to  the  High  ALLiea ;  who^  if  he  had 
lived  in  our  time^  would  have  found  encouragement  acaioely  less 
munificent  in  Albemarle  Street  or  in  Fatemoater  Bow. 

Aa  every  climate  has  its  peculiar  diaeaaes,  so  every  walk  of 
life  has  its  peculiar  temptations.  The  literary  character,  assuredly, 
has  always  had  its  share  of  £aiuita^ — vanity,  jealousy,  morbid  senai- 
bilily.  To  these  Dftulta  were  now  superadded  the  £Milta  which  are 
commonly  f  oond  in  men  whose  livelihood  is  precariona^  and  whose 
prindplea  are  exposed  to  the  trial  of  severs  distreaa.  All  the  vices 
i>i  tlie  gambler  and  of  the  beggar  were  blended  with  those  of  the 
author.  The  prizes  in  the  wretched  lottery  of  book-making  were 
scarcely  leas  ruinous  than  the  blauks.    If  good  fortune  came,  it 
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wae  in  sock  a  mtimer  Aat  it  ym  ahnost  certain  to  be  abused 
After  months  of  starvation  and  despair,  a  full  tbiid  night  or  a 

-  well-received  dedication  filled  the  pocket  of  the  lean,  ragged,  un- 
washed j>oet  with  guineas.  He  jiiastened  to  enjoy  those  luxuries 
with  the  images  of  which  his  ndnd  had  been  haunted,  while  he 
was  deeping  amidst  the  dnders  and  eating  potatoes  at  the  Irish 
ordinary  in  Shoe  Lane.  A  wedc  of  tavems  soon  qualified  him  for 
another  year  of  night  cellars.  Such  was  the  life  of  Savage,  of 
Boyse,  and  of  a  crowd  of  otheia  Sometimes  blazing  in  gold-kced 
iiate  and  waastooats;  sometimeB  lying  in  bed  because  theur  coats 
bad  gone  to  piecee^  or  wearing  paper  cravats  because  their  linen 
waa  in  pawn ;  sometimes  drinking  Champagne  and  Tokay;  some- 
times .standiiig  at  the  Aviiidow  of  an  eating-house  in  Porridge 
island  to  moE  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could  not  afibrd  to  taste ; 
tlMj  knew  luxury;  they  knew  bflggBiy;  but  they  never  knew 
comfort  These  men  were  ineclaimaiWa  They  looked  on  a  regu- 
lar and  frugal  life  with  the  same  aversion  which  an  old  gipsy 
or  a  Mohawk  hunter  feels  for  a  stationary  abode,  and  for  the 
reiitraints  and  securities  of  civilized  communities.  They  were  as 
untamable^  as  much  wedded  to  their  desolate  freedom,  as  the  wild 
asa  They  could  no  more  be  brokeu  in  to  the  offices  of  social  man 
than  the  unicorn  could  be  trained  to  serve  and  abide  by  the  crib. 
It  was  well  if  they  did  not,  like  the  beasts  of  a  still  fiercer  race,  tear 
the  hands  which  ministered  to  their  necessities.  To  assist  -  them 
was  impossible;  and  the  most  benevolent  of  mankind  at  length 
became  weary  of  giving  relief  which  was  dissipated  with  the 
wildest  profusion  as  soon  as  it  had  been  received.  If  a  sum  was 
bestowed  on  tlic  wretched  adventurer,  such  as,  pruperly  husbanded, 
might  have  supplied  him  for  six  months,  it  avcIs  instantly  spent  in 
strange  freaks  of  sensnalifyi  andy  before  forty-eight  hours  had 
elapsed,  the  poet  was  again  pestering  all  his  acquaintances  for  two- 
pence to  get  a  plate  of  shin  of  beef  at  a  subterraneous  cook-shop. 
If  his  friends  gave  him  an  asylum  in  their  houses,  those  houses  were 
forthwith  turned  into  taverns.  All  order  was  destroyed;  all  busi- 
ness waa  suspended.  The  most  good-natured  host  b^san  to  repent 
of  bis  eagerness  to  serve  a  man  of  genius  in  distress,  when  he  heard 
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his  goMl  TOBBhg  for  intk  pmifib  aA  Ave  cUook  ia  liM  mon^ 

lug." 

Through  such  a  life  some,  like  Samuil  Johnson,  struggled  up 
to  competence  and  fame ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  jperiaiied 
prematurely,  worn  out  with  the  toils  and  fieiy  fevers  of  tha  ragged 
and  perilous  iray;  and  there  was  not  a  man  of  those  who  passed 
safely  thiongh  tiie  fiimace^  but  bora  €he  466p  9om  of  thelmfaig 

\vitli  liiin  to  the  grave. 

Men  who  lived  thus  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  would  not,  aa 
we  may  well  snppose,  be  very  nice  in  tiieir  taster  ^  ehoios 
in  the  exptessioiis  which  they  hurled  act  a  politieal  or  litafaxy  foa 
They  needed  to  be  kept  in  order;  andmanybrethroi  of  the  literary 
craft  were,  therefore,  no  strangers  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
pillory  and  the  scourge. 

When  an  author  had  finished  a  play,  Us  fizit  care  was  to  canjr 
the  predonsnaanseript  to  the  most  likely  manager  he  knew;  and 
to  this  great  man  he  confided  it  with  many  low  bows  and  cringing 
civilities.  Weeks — perhaps  months-— passed  by ;  and  the  theatrical 
season  drew  near  its  close.  Still  no  missive  from  the  theatra 
With  fear  and  trembling  the  threadbare^  haggard  anttor  preeemts 
himself  at  the  stage  door,  and  Is  nshered,  alter  some  delay,  into 
tlie  presence  of  the  autocrat.  He  humbly  ventures  to  remind 
His  Dramatic  Higliness  of  the  play  left  there  many  months  ago; 
and  is  rewarded  for  tlie  sickening  suspense  he  has  endured,  and 
the  abject  humility  he  has  had  to  assume  in  making  his  appioaehss 
to  the  presence,  hy  the  cool  sasnrance  that  sneh  a  thing  has  been 
utterly  forgotten  until  that  moment.  And  sure  enough,  after 
tumbling  over  heaps  of  similar  papers,  the  dusty  manuscript  is 
found  lying  as  it  was  left,  tied  up  with  the  very  red  string  which 
the  wretched  dramatist  had  b^ged  &om  his  landlady  to  enoirele 
the  aU-important  roH  He  is  a  lucky  man  if  this  second  rennnder 
induces  tlie  liKLiKii^^er  to  read  and  accept  the  play;  the  chances  arc 
that  it  is  returned  unread,  with  the  consolatory  remark  that  dozens 
of  authors  have  been  so  treated  during  the  season.  If  he  has  heart 
and  pluck  enough  to  persist^  tiie  only  hope  of  realfy  getting  his 
work  put  on  the  stage,  is  to  enny  flmnr  with  some  noUeman^i 
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valet,  who  may  induce  his  I.crrlsliip  to  read  the  play  and  recom^ 
mend  it  to  a  manager.  One  poor  ieliow,  who  had  danced  attendance 
tihtis  upon  a  leadiiig  London  manager  for  mmj  months^  ab  last 
grew  sick  of  ibe  conatant  dndn  npon  Us  temper  and  hia  patience^ 
and  demanded  his  play  again.  It  conld  not  be  fbnnd.  FraMesa 
search  was  made, — it  was  gone.  And  "when  the  broken-spinted 
literary  hack  ventured  to  complain  of  such  treatment,  the  irritated 
maiiager^  throating  hia  handa  into  a  drawer^  drew  out  a  bundle  of 
manuseript  playa  wi^  ^  Obooae  any  three  of  theae  for  your  miaer« 
able  scribble,  and  let  me  htar  no  more  of  it  or  you." 

Equally  trying  to  the  spirit,  and  yet  more  galling  in  the  abject 
humility  it  demanded,  was  the  hanging  on  at  a  great  man's  door, 
or  the  waiting  in  a  great  maa'a  hall  to  pluck  my  Lord  by  the  aleeve 
as  he  poaaed  to  hia  carriage,  and  beg  a  aubacriptiott  for  a  forth- 
cuiiiing  volume  of  poetry  or  prose.  Success  in  such  an  undertaking 
depended  much  upon  the  number  of  half-crowns  the  poor  author 
could  afford  to  invest  in  buying  the  good-will  of  the  porter  or  confi- 
dential footman  of  Hia  Grace  or  Sir  John.  Not  even  the  highest 
literary  man  was  free  from  this  humiliation  of  cringing  before  the 
gi'cat.  No  book  appeared  without  a  fulsome  dedication  ur  flatter- 
ing apostrophe  addressed  to  some  person  of  quality,  as  the  phrase 
then  went,  whoae  footman  came  smirking  to  the  author's  dingy 
room  a  few  daya  after  publication  with  a  present  of  five,  or  ten, 
or  twenty  guineas — the  sum  varying  according  to  the  amount  of 
flattery  laid  on  the  belauded  name,  or  perhaps  oftcner  according 
to  the  run  of  luck  which  tlic  gratified  fashionable  had  happened 
to  meet  at  the  card-table  of  the  night  bef  ora 

In  such  miserable  ways  alone  could  the  author  of  the  eighteenth 
century  eke  out  the  poor  pittance  which  the  booksellers  of  the 
time — TousoQy  Lintot^  or  Curll — could  or  did  afford  to  pay  for 
original  works.  But  we  nuist  not  suppose,  as  we  might  be  led  to 
suppose  if  we  judged  alone  from  the  works  of  disappointed  authors, 
that  every  London  bookseller  of  the  day  was  a  kind  of  trading 
ogre,  who  fattened  on  the  blood  and  biain^-i  of  the  writers  he  cm- 
ployed.  Tlie  sale  of  books  in  general  was  small  and  slow.  The 
drde  of  book-readera  was  narrow;  but  still  narrower  was  the 
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cirdu  of  book-buyers.  Indeed  mafiy  men  never  bougbb  books  at 
all ;  but  wh&Sk  any  Avork  came  out  of  wliicli  they  wished  to  get 
a  sights  th^  went  to  tbe  bookfieUer'a  ahop  day  after  daj^  and  for 
a  amall  sabsciiptkm  obtaiii6d  leave  to  read  at  the  eoanter. 
Marking  their  page  where  they  left  off  in  the  afternoon,  tb^  came 
back  again  and  again,  until  the  volume  was  finished.  This  prac- 
tice, ^vhich  crowded  the  shops  and  stalls  of  the  booksellers  a 
hundred  years  ago  witk  a  floating  population  ol  readers,  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  nsef ol  circulating  libnuiea  and  reading-dobB 
which  so  abound  in  modem  days. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


JAMES  IHOMSOK. 


Bora  1700 


]Medl748AJ). 


The  Seasou 

Early  life. 

An  ivea  in  London. 

Winter. 


Sophoniaba. 

On  the  Continent 
Secretary  of  Briefi. 
Pensioned. 


Cottage  RtdmMMid. 

His  death. 

The  Castlo  ot  ladolcnca 
Illustratire  extract. 


EvEBY  one  lias  read  Thomson's  Seasons;  comparatively  fc^v  liave 
read  his  Castle  of  Indolence.  Yet  the  bitter  is  the  huer  piece  of 
literary  workmanship.  The  subject  of  the  former  comes  home  to 
eveiy  hearty — ^we  like  to  find  onr  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
pictuied  in  the  books  we  read ;  and  so  the  poem  of  the  Seasons, 
displaying  in  glittering  blank-verse  the  changeful  beauty  of  the 
year,  has  come  to  be  read  by  old  and  young,  and  loved  by  all. 

The  poet's  father  was  minister  of  Ednam  in  Roxburghshire; 
and  there  in  1700  James  was  bom.  Having  received  his  elemen- 
tary edncation  at  the  Oranunar  School  of  Jedburgh,  he  became 
a  student  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Nothing  of  importance 
marked  his  progress  there,  until  one  clay  in  the  Divinity  class- 
room he  paraphrased  a  psalm  in  language  so  brilliantly  figurative 
as  to  emte  the  wonder  of  the  class  and  draw  forth  a  rebuke  £rom 
the  professor^  who  caniaoned  bim  against  the  use  of  such  high- 
flown  diction  in  the  pulpit  This  was  the  turning-point  in  the 
youth's  career;  forthwith  he  abandoned  bis  studies  for  the  Cliurch, 
wrote  poetry  more  diligently  than  before,  and,  upon  the  slightest 
encouragement  from  a  f riend^  went  to  seek  his  fortune  among  the 
liteiBiy  men  of  London. 

A  raw  Sootdmum,  newly  landed  in  London  streets,  was  then 
the  butt  of  every  Cockney  witling,  and  the  sure  prey  of  every  city 
thief.  Thomson  did  not  escape ;  for  as  he  gaped  along  the  street, 
Ins  letters  of  introductioni  which  he  had  carefully  knotted  into  his 
handkerchief}  were  stolen  from  his  pocket   But  he  did  not  de* 
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thought  very  highly^  was  finished,  he  offered  the  numu- 

1726    script  to  several  bouksellers  without  success ;  until  at  last 
A.D^     a  Mr.  Millar  bought  it  for  three  guineas.    It  appeared  in 

1726.  Poets  in  those  days,  if  they  desiied  sncoesa^ 
forced,  as  we  have  jnst  seen,  to  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
Having  selected  some  rich  or  powerful  man,  they  wrote  a  dedica- 
tion, crammed  with  compliments,  which  often  drew  from  the  flat- 
tered magnate  a  purse  of  guineai^  fax  outweighing  the  niggard  pay 
tiMy  got  ficom  their  bookseUers,  Diomaon  in  this  way  leteeiYed 
twenty  guineas  from  Sir  Sp&ocm  Cbmpton.  Qnicldy  '^Winter'* 
grew  into  public  favour.  One  literary  amateur  and  another  read 
it,  and  buzzed  the  praises  of  the  new  poet  every^licre.  The 

panoKSiina  of  the  complied  Sumnt  soon  followed  this  success. 
ThonuKm  tried  Us  pflo,  too^  npcntnigfldy;  but  SopkMitim  perished 
fiKim  ike  stags  in  a  few  nights,  IdOed  by  the  edwof  im^vmkliiiQ. 

WQ  floBhftnla'hftI  SraluiiildMi  0 1  ** 

wrote  the  poor  poet ; 

cried  some  eritieal  mocking-bird;  and  tiia  mtohifff  W«a  dime,  for 

all  London  rang  with  a  ready  laugh. 

In  1731  Thomson  set  out  for  the  Continent^  as  tutor  to  the  Bcm 
a£  gir  Gharlss  Talbot^  atewiids  Laid  OhanesUA  Having  tiar 
veiled  thvongli  Febimn^  Switserland,  and  Italy  wiiii  his  pupil,  he 
retnmed  to  England  and  published  a  poem  on  Liberty,  which  he 
wrongly  considered  to  be  his  greatest  work.  About  the  same  time 
he  received  irom  his  patron  Talbot  the  easy  place  of  Secretary  of 
Briefiiin  Chancerf.  When  the  Ghanceflnr  died»  the  flaewtey  lest 
0flloe  j  althongh  it  is  said  tliat  he  migbt  have  leta^ied  ik  hy  aolifliting 
the  favour  of  the  incoming  minister.  The  loss  of  this  appointment 
drove  the  poet  again  to  pen-work.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  two 
tragedies,  which  proved  failures.  Bat  the  Prince  of  Wales  granted 
liim  a  yearJty  pension  of  j^lOO;  and  he  wft%  beaidB%  made  Sn^^ 
vegm^Qeneral  of  the  Leeward  Islands^^fiom  which  ofiLoB^  aAst 
paying  a  man  to  do  the  waA,  he  draw  ahont  £800  a  year. 
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So  the  fat  and  lazy  poet  fonnd  at  last  a  snug  liaven  in  wliich 
to  spend  his  few  rcniaimiig  day&  A  pretty  cottage  at  Biclmiondi 
.filled  good  facnitim  and  wellsappliod  with  wine  and  wik,  was 
last  liome  of  Thomaon.  Thara,  lounging  in  his  garden  or  bia 
easy-ciiiur,  lie  brouglit  to  a  close  hig  greatest  poem.  The  Castle  of 
Indolence,  lavisliing  on  its  polished  lines  tlic  wealth  of  his  ripened 
genina  This  latest  elfort  was  published  in  May  1748.  One 
day  in  tha  fii^owiiig  Angna^  after  a  ahaxp  walk  oni  of  town, 
wMdi  heated  him,  he  took  a  boat  at  Haniinenanitii  for  Eew.  On 
the  water  he  got  chiUcd — neglected  the  slight  cold,  as  many  do— • 
became  feverish— and  m  a  few  days  was  dead. 

.  The  plan  and  atyk  of  Thoma(ui'a  Secuom  are  too  wdLL  known  to 
need  mnoh  comment  Many  fine  eipiflodea  of  human  life  lelieve 
the  atillneas  and  deepen  the  interest  of  the  erer-chaDging  pictures 
of  natural  scenery  which  fill  this  beautiful  poem.  A  certain 
roughness  and  crudity,  disfiguring  many  passages  of  the  original 
work,  were  removed  by  the  poet,  as  years  developed  more  fuUy  hia 
artistic  skill  So  many,  indeed,  were  the  changes  and  correctional 
that  the  third  edition  of  I3ie  ^Beaaona''  may  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  a  new  work.  Thomson*s  style  becomes  occasionally 
j  inflated  and  wordy ;  but,  as  to  the  ring  of  his  blank-verse,  it  has 
;  been  well  said,  that^  with  all  its  £Ekuit8|  it  is  Ms  own — ^not  the  echo 
cf  another  poet'a  aOQg; 

^  The  Caade  of  inddence^''  an  aUegory  writteii  in  tiie  atanaa  and 
the  style  of  Spenser,  affords  a  noble  spedrnwi  of  poetic  art.  No 
better  illustration  could  be  giveji  of  that  wonderful  1  inlying  of 
sound  with  sense,  which  cntics  call  (momtUapoeicu  Btauza  after 
stanza  loUiog  ita  dreamy  music  on  tiie  ear,  aoothes  na  with  a  soft 
and  sleepy  chanu.  LQce  Tennyson's  Lotas  Eaters,  the  dwellera 
I  in  this  enchanted  keep  lie  steeped  in  drowsy  Inzary.  The  good 
J  kniglit  Industry  breaks  the  magician's  spell;  but  (alas  for  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  allegory !)  we  have  grown  so  delighted  with 
the  still  and  coshioned  whose  homa  glide  alumbecoosly  by, 
that  we  fed  almost  angry  with  the  restless  being  who  dissolyes 
the  delieions  charm.  No  man  or  b<^  need  hope  to  be  Inred  into 
wly  rising  by  the  study  of  this  poem.    That  Thoma^iii  iiyor^e  lay 
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in  dasoiiplioiv  is  clearly  shown  in  both.  Mi  leadipg  wodca.  On 
Booh  a  ihftme  m  Indolenoe  he  wrote  0OM  amoft;  tsst  no  man  eonU 
better  enjoy  1^  mmie  of  liie  laj^  Italian  tiian  he  oonld 

himself.  And  when,  after  some  hard  battiiiig  with  tlic  stem 
realities  of  life,  he  had  settled  himself  down  in  his  quiet  nest  at 
Bkhmond — itself  a  Oottage  of  Indolence — all  circnmrtancuB  were 
moat&ToiiiabletotliecQmiKMitioncf  biflgr^  Ittooklto 
eolonn  firom  his  daily  lifisi  'With  £400  a  year  and  notibing  to  do 
for  it — lying  down  and  rising'  when  lie  liked— sauntering  in  tlio 
green  lanes  around  his  house,  or  sucking  peaches  in  sunny  nooks 
of  his  little  gaiden — ^he  nuiBed  and  wrote  and  «noothed  his  yme% 
nndiatiicbed  hv  aHYtbinff  wfaioh  oonld  mar  the  mnaio  of  hia  Mmr, 

flTANZAa  TBOM  <«THB  GJJIUB  OF  Iin>0mCIL"« 

In  lijwl}'  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side. 
With,  woody  bill  o'er  hill  encompassed  rouad^ 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  wliom  a  fiend  more  fell  ia  nowliere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  loyelj  spot  of  grotuid: 
Aad  thflie  a  Miiaa  atwm  Jww  and  Mijt 
Half  pranked  with  tgnng,  with  timimer  half  imhrowned^ 
A  listless  cUmatd  iiiade^  where,  Mofli  to  my. 
Ho  Unag  wj^i  oovld  wtttk,  ae  oared  etta  ftr  plij. 

Was  nought  around  luit  ininrres  of  rest : 
Sleep-scMjtliin;j;  |;roves  and  qalut       na  bet-^veenj 
And  lluwery  Leds  tliiit  bluiul>eruuii  iiiiiuence  ke^t. 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green. 
Where  nerer  jet  wad  ereeping  creature  seen. 
Meantinio  tuunimberod  glittoring  Btrauaiota  played* 
And  htnried  everywhwe  their  witera  ahoea;  , 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  gbd^ 
Though  seatlew  attU  thomaelToay  a  laUiag  mumtir  made. 

J  oined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rill  a, 
Waa  litsard  the  lowing  herda  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  bod  Ueating  from  the  dialaat  hills. 
And  wiat  ebeidMrdo  pipiof  ia  the  dale: 
And  aow  aadihea  tweet  PhikMael  would  wail. 
Or  atoek-doToa  'plain  amid  the  fiareat  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep ; 
7ot  all  theae  loiuida  yhlent  iinipliiiifd  all  to  aioepw 
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FdU  In  the  passnge  of  tJie  Tftle  above, 

A  eable,  silent,  soleioii  forest  stood. 

Where  nought  but  shailowy  forms  was  seen  to  move, 

As  Idlesse  fancied  in  her  dieammg  mood ; 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side^  a  m  ood 

Of  blackening  piuia,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 

Sent  forih  a  s!ecf)y  horror  through  the  bloody 

And  where  this  vaiicy  winded  out  below, 

The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heaid,  to  How. 

A  pkasinjE^  land  of  drowsy-head  it  waH, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  tJie  half -shut  eye ; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  doiids  that  pass, 
Pior  ever  finshiiig  nnad  a  snmmer  sky: 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchlngly 
Instil  a  waulon  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  wliatc'er  smacked  of  Doyance  or  unrest, 

Was  far,  iar  off  expelled  from  this  delicioiu  nest»  ' ' 

I 
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EnmBDSOir  AT  SOQOQL. 
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Birth  and  education. 

Bound  apprentice 
Tlurtret  in  bUBiaoHL 


King'8  Printer. 


Pamela. 


Sir  Cli&rles  Graudisoa 
ValM  oTmhIi  worfca 

Ills  death. 


SavuiOi  Bxohabbson,  the  first  patent  of  that  countless  tribe,  the 
modem  nove],  wa§  a  joiner^s  son.  Bom  in  Derbysliire  in  1689, 
the  litiile  fellow  went  to  a  Tillage  scbool,  where  he  beeame 

el  great  favoiuitc  "with  his  class-fellows  by  the  exercise  of  his 
remarkable  gift  of  stoiy-telliiig.  Bagged  and  bare-footed  the  little 
cirele  may  have  been  that  hemmed  in  the  boy-novelist  with  its 
line  of  b^ny-brown  cheeks  and  eun-bleached  hair;  bnt  it  was  a 
pleasant  picture  for  the  old  printer  to  look  back  upon  through  the 
leus  of  many  years,  as  the  beuiuuing  of  his  fame.  We  have  a 
companion  picture  in  the  group  that  gathered  so  often  in  the 
Yards  of  the  Edinbui^  High  School  loond  litUe  Walter  Scott^ 
clamorous  for  another  story  out  of  the  teeming  brain  and  glowing 
fancy,  which  Avere  destined  to  delight  the  world  with  the  richly- 
coloured  fictions  of  a  riper  time.  Nor  was  it  only  among  the 
school-boys  of  the  village  that  young  Bam  Bichardson  was  a 
favourite.  His  quiet^  womanly  nature^  made  him  love  the  society 
of  the  gentler  sex ;  and  while  his  rougher  audiences  were  scattered 
through  the  woods  enjoying  the  savage  glories  of  bird-nesting,  or 
were  filling  the  village  green  with  their  noisy  games  at  fives  or  hockey, 
he  saty  through  spring  afternoons  and  long  summer  evenings,  the 
centre  of  a  little  group  of  needle*wom€»)>  who  sewed  and  listened 
while  he  read  some  pleasant  book,  or  told  one  of  his  enchaining 
tales.  Three  of  these  kind  girl-fdends  put  his  abilities  to  another 
use,  when  they  secretly  begged  him  to  write  their  love-letters  for 
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them,  or  at  least  to  put  what  they  had  aheady  written  into  a 
polished  shape.  In  these  occupations  of  his  1  jo}  hood  we  can 
easily  trace  the  germs^  which  grew  in  later  years  into  Famela  and 
Oiarina  Markwe, 

In  his  fifteenth  year  young  Bichaidson  was  bonnd  appren* 
tice  to  Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  London  printer.    And  thenceforward 
his  career  of  prosperity  in  trade  and  of  advancement  in  civic  dig- 
nity resembles  strongly  the  upward  progress  of  the  honest  appren- 
tice^ as  delineated  by  Hogarth's  graphic  pencil    During  his 
seTen  yeaito  of  servitude  he  is  honoured  and  trusted  by  his  mastOTi 
vilio  calls  liim    the  pillar  of  the  house."    His  seven  years  over, 
he  remains  for  some  time  as  foreman  among  the  old  familiar  types 
and  presses.    Then,  setting  up  in  business  for  himself  in  Salisbury 
Cavat,  Fleet  Street^  he  maxriea  his  maatei^s  daughter,  and  rises 
high  in  the  estimation  of  Ihe  booksellers  j  for  he  possesses  aU  the 
qualities  most  prized  in  a  man  of  business,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain 
literary  faculty,  which  lifts  him  high  above  the  mere  mechanical 
craftsman.   He  continues  in  a  small  way  to  use  the  pen  he  had 
foond  so  telling  hi  the  service  of  the  Derbyshire  lasses.  Book- 
sellers whom  he  knew  used  often  to  ask  him  for  a  preface  or  a 
dedication  for  the  books  ho  wiid  printing.    And  so  this  honest 
London  printer  flourished  and  throve,  wiunmg,  by  his  gentle, 
feminine  kindness^  the  good*wiU  of  all  around  hiniy  and  amassing, 
1:^  steady  industiy  and  attention  to  his  trade,  a  veiy  considerable 
fortnna   His  position  as  a  business  man  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact,  that  the  printing  of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  given  to  him  while  he  was  yet  comparatively  young.    He  was 
elected  Master  of  the  Stationers^  Company  in  1754;  and,  six  years 
later,  he  bought  one-half  share  in  the  patent  of  Ehx^s  Printer, 

But  it  is  not  as  King's  Printer  that  we  remember  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson with  such  reverent  affection.  When  more  than  fifty  years 
of  this  printer's  life  had  passed,  a  talent,  which  had  been 
slumbering  almost  unknown  in  the  keen  business  bndn,  awoke  to 
active  lifa  A  couple  of  bookaelliDg  Mends  requested  him  to 
draw  up  a  series  of  fiuniliar  letters,  containing  hints  for  guiding 
ihe  atlaii-is  of  common  life.    Kicharddon  undertook  the  task,  but. 
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inspired  witli  tLo  liappy  idea  of  giving  a  deeper  human  interest  to 
the  letters,  he  made  tlieoi  tell  a  connected  stozj,  which  he  justly 
tboui^t  would  barb  the  moral  with  a  Jceeaer  and  snm  pointw  In 
a  fdmilar  way  the  ^  Pickwick  Fapersy"  perhaps  the  most  humoioiia 
book  in  English  fiction,  grew  into  being.  A  young  writer,  who 
had  already  furnished  picturesque  sketches  of  London  life  to 
an  evening  paper,  was  invited  by  a  publishing  tirm  to  write  some 
comio  adyeatiireB  in  iUustration  of  a  aet  of  sporting  platea  fie 
began  to  write,  and,  losing  si^t  very  soon  of  the  origisal  idea  ol 
the  work,  hu  produced  the  narrative  over  wLich  so  many  hearty, 
honest  hiughs  have  been  enjoyed. 

The  subject  of  Richardson's  first  novels  Famda,  or  Virtue  Rt' 
wardedy  is  the  domestic  histoiy  of  a  pretty  peasant  girl  who  goes 
out  to  service;  and,  after  enduring  many  mishaps  and  escaping 

many  dangers,  becomes  the  wife  of  her  rich  young  master. 
1740    A  simple,  common  theme,  and  quite  unlike  the  sul^ect- 
A.1X     matter  of  those  heavyi  affected,  licentious  romances, 

which  had  hitherto  sappJied  readera  of  fictum.  wifli 
poisonous  amusement  in  their  leisure  hours.  It  is  surprising  witii 
how  much  truth  ilichardson  has  painted  the  life  of  this  persecuted 
girt  That  spice  of  the  woman  in  his  own  nature,  to  which  refer- 
ence has.  been  already  made^  and  his  eariy  love  £»r  the  playful  and 
innocent  chat  which  beguiles  the  gentle  toil  of  a  drde  of  happy 
girls,  busy  with  their  needle-work  or  knitting,  give  a  peculiarly 
feminine  colouring  to  the  pictures  of  Pamela's  life.  Little  more 
than  three  months  were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the 
first  part  of  this  book.  It  appeaxed  in  lT40,and  became  the  lag^ 
at  once.  Five  editions  were  sold  within  the  year.  l%e  ladies 
went  wild  with  rapture  over  its  pages,  and  began  almost  to  idolLze 
the  successful  author.  The  appearance  of  "Pamela"  has  been 
chosen,  in  our  plan,  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  English  litera- 
ture. It  marks  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  afiEwtation  and  de^ 
depravity  of  the  earli^  Bchod  of  fictum  had  bem  slowly  wearing 
away.  People  were  sick,  without  knowing  it,  of  tlie  paint  and 
patches,  the  brocades  and  strutting  airs,  which  disguised  the  foui 
spirit  luridng  under  the  garb  of  romance;  and  when  a  simple  tale 
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appeared)  whom  fatilts  we  are  disposed  to  magniify  by  a  contrast 
"with  onr  purer  books,  the  reaction  commenced,  and  a  flood 

boi^'aii  to  rise,  whose  even,  steady  flow,  has  cleansed  the  deepening 
ciianncis  of  our  literature  from  uiany  pollutions. 

^Pamela"  was  followed  in  1748  by  a  yet  greater  work,  The 
Hut€ry  of  Clamta  ffarlowe.  So  powerful,  was  the  hold  with 
which  this  first  of  our  great  novelists  had  grasped  the  public 
mind,  that  during  the  progress  of  "  Clarissa,"  he  was  deluged  witli 
letters,  entreating  him  to  save  his  heroine  fsom  the  web  of 
misery  he  web  slowly  weaving  nmnd  her.  Happily  for  his  own 
fame,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  requests,  and  has  added  to  our 
literary  treasures  a  grand  tragedy  in  prose,  of  which  tlie  catas- 
trophe has  been  worthily  compared  to  "the  noblest  efforts  of 
pathetic  conception  in  Scott^  in  our  elder  dramatiste,  or  in  the 
Qreek  tngediana" 

In  less  than  five  years,  Richardson  was  ready  with  the  first 
volumes  of  his  third  great  work,  Sir  Charles  Gi'andison;  in  v/liich, 
adopting  a  similar  epistolary  style,  he  paints  with  the  same  minute- 
ness of  touch  the  character  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Here^  it  must  be  confessed,  he  somewhat  fails ;  for  we  get  veiy  tired 
of  the  long-winded  and  ceremonious  Sir  Charles^  and  his  prim 
sweetheart.  The  truth  seeins  to  be,  that  lUcliardson  hardly  drew 
Sir  Charles  from  the  life ;  for  although  well  to  do  as  a  citizen  of  rich 
London,  he  had  not  the  emUree  of  those  drawing-rooms,  where  one 
or  two  genuine  Giandisons  mingled  with  scores  of  g^ily  dressed 
and  foully  cankered  Lovelaces. 

Few  read  rticliaidbuu's  novels  iii  tlii.s  fu.^t  age;  for  their  extrcino 
length  and  minuteness  of  description, — in  which  there  appears 
something  of  a  womanish  love  of  gossip — repel  any  but  earnest 
students  of  English  fiction.  Our  appetite  for  such  tedious  works 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  banquets  which  Scott  and  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  have  sjiread  before  us.  But  wlien  we  cunipure 
"  Pamela  "  and  "  Clarissa  "  with  the  works  that  had  preceded  them, 
leaving  out  of  sight  tliose  modem  fictions  which  have  since  enriched 
our  libraries,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
productions,  and  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to  cavil  at  their  faults, 
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wMoh  stand  claarly  out  ia  thd  li^t  of  modem  refinenieat.  Their 
*  iwtoralneBS  and  comparative  purify  of  tone  made  them  a  ptedmm 
boon  to  reading  Eaij^d  in  the  day  whiesa  they  woe  wBtteo. 
Biehaxdaon's  last  years  were  spent  in  hia  Tilla  at  Parson's 

Green,  where  the  Lidies,  whose  friendship  he  had  won  by  hia 
gentle  life  and  cliarmiog  books,  vied  with  one  another  in  soothing 
the  last  hours  of  the  good  old  man.  He  died  in  1761,  at  th« 
ripe  age  of  sereDly-twa 

PAMELA  AT  CHURCiL 

Tesierday  we  iet  eat,  etftanded  by  John,  AMham,  Beqjamiii,  and  Ismo, 

in  fine  new  liveries,  in  the  best  cbariot,  wUdl  had  been  cleaned,  ttaadf  and  MV 
baiTiessed;  so  that  it  looked  like  a  quite  new  one;  but  I  bad  no  arms  to  qnukr 
with  my  dear  lord  and  master's,  though  he  jocularly,  upon  my  noticing  my 
obscurity,  said  that  he  hnA  a  good  mind  to  have  the  oIitc  branch  nnartere<l  for 
mine.  I  was  dressed  in  the  suit  of  white,  flowered  with  silver,  a  rich  head-dress, 
and  the  diamond  necklace,  ear-rings,  &c.,  I  mentioned  before :  and  my  dear  sir, 
in  a  fine  laced  silk  waistcoat  of  blue  Paduasoy,  and  his  coat  a  pearl-coloured  fine 
cloth,  with  gold  buttons  and  button-holes,  and  lined  with  white  silk;  and  he 
looked  charmingly  indeed.  I  said,  I  was  too  iine^  and  would  have  laid  aside 
some  of  the  jewels;  but  he  nid,  it  wenld  be  thoiq^t  a  eb'ght  to  me  from  him«  aa 
bis  wife;  and  thongh  I  apprebended  tbat  people  might  talk  aa  It  waa,  yet  he 
bad  rather  they  abonld  aay  anytblog,  than  tbat  I  iraa  not  pat  npon  an  equal 
Iboty  as  his  wife,  with  any  lady  be  augbt  hm  manrled. 

It  seems  the  neighbonrtag  gentry  had  expected  aa»  and  then  was  a  great  ooif 
gregation;  for  (against  my  wish)  we  were  a  little  late^  ao  tbat,  aa  we  walked  «p 
the  church  to  his  seat,  we  had  many  gazers  and  whisperers:  but  my  dear  master 
behaved  with  so  intrepid  an  air,  and  was  so  cheerful  and  complaisant  to  roc,  that 
he  did  credit  to  his  kind  choice,  instead  of  shewing  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  it: 
and  I  was  resolved  to  busy  my  mind  entirely  with  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  my  in- 
tentness  on  that  occasion,  and  my  thankfulness  to  God  for  Ilis  unspeakable 
mercies  to  me,  so  took  up  my  thoughts,  I  was  much  less  concerned  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been,  at  the  gazings  and  whispei  iuga  of  tiie  congregation,  whose 
eyes  wen  all  tamed  to  our  aeal  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  we  stayed  the 
longer,  for  the  ehnrch  to  be  pretty  empty ;  bat  we  foand  great  nambers  at  the 
'  doors,  and  in  the  poroh;  and  I  bad  the  pleaauze  of  bearing  many  commendatioiii^ 
as  well  of  my  peison  as  my  disss  and  bebaviovr,  and  not  one  rsfleetioa,  er  muM 
of  disieqieQtk 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


Bom  1707  AJ). 


Bied  1751  AJ). 


Joseph  Andrews. 
A  police  TiMcbferata 

Breaking 


His  chief  works. 
The  life  they  deiertbe. 
Katare  of  his  plots. 
lUastrfttiTe  esUract 


Studies  law. 
Writett  on  poUUcfli 


His  death 


MmGLED  with  the  deb'ghted  murmur  of  praiseand  congratulation 
which  welcomed  Bichardson's  ^'Pamela^''  there  rang  a  mocking  laugh 
from  fhe  crowd  of  scamps  and  &8t  men,  who  ran  xiot  in  London 
streets,  beating  the  feeble  old  watchmen,  and  frightening  timid 
wayfarers  ont  of  their  A\its.  To  such  men  virtue  was  a  jest;  and 
among  the  loudest  laughers  was  a  careless,  good-humoured,  very 
<deTer  hwyer  of  fhiity^fiye^  called  Hanj  Helding.  Bichaidson 
scarcdy  heeded — ^for  he  must  have  expected — the  jeera  of  the 
aristocratic  coffee-houses ;  but  he  was  bitterly  mortified  at  Field- 
ing's laughter,  for  that  mad  wag  laughed  on  paper,  and  in  1743 
gave  the  world  the  novel  of  Joseph  Andrews,  a  wicked  mockery  of 
tiioee  mtaoos  lessons  which  the  respectable  printer  of  Saliabniy 
Ooort  had  endeavoored  to  inculcate  by  his  first  book. 

The  life  of  Fielding  has  in  it  much  of  the  same  colouring  and 
scenery  as  the  life  of  Dick  Steele — a  thoroughly  congenial  spirit, 
gay,  careless,  improvident,  witty,  and  excessively  good-natured. 
I^Miy  Mary  Montkiga  well  knew  of  whom  she  was  writings  when 
she  described  Yielding  as  one  who  forgot  every  evil|  when  he  was 
beiore  a  venison  pasty  and  a  flask  of  clianipagne. 

TTe  was  bom  in  1707,  at  Sharpham  Park  in  Somersetshire. 
His  father  was  a  general  in  tlic  army,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  jndge»  Genesd  Mddii^  who  was  a  grancUNxa  of 
the  Earl  of  Denln^  set  an  erample  of  eattravagance,  wMeh  his 
celebrated  son  was  but  too  ready  to  imitate.  A  brokon  residence 
at  Eton  and  Xicyden  gave  Hany  a  kind  of  rambling  education  |  but^ 
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no  supplies  oommg  from  home,  *lie  was  obliged  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  cat  his  studies  shorty  and  tiy  to  nuke  his  bread  by 
writii^  for  tlie  London  stage.  He  entmd  literary  life  as  a  com- 
poser of  light  comedies  and  forces;  but  in  this  department  lie 
gained  no  great  renown. 
About  1735  he  married  Miss  Cradock,  who  brou^t  him 

upon  the  strength  of  which^  and  a  small  estate  left  him 
by  his  mother,  he  retired  to  the  country  for  a  time.  But  only  for 
a  time.  Two  years  sufHced  to  scatter  to  the  winds  ahnost  every 
guinea  lie  had;  and  he  came  up  to  town  again,  to  enter  the 

Middle  Temple^  and  there  complete  his  long  suspended 
1740   study  of  the  law.   CSalled  to  the  bar  in  1740,  he  struggled 
A.D.     finr  a  while  with  the  opening  difficulties  of  a  lawyer's 

career ;  but  few  briefs  came  his  way,  and  his  pen  was  the 
ciiief  bread-winner  of  the  household.  It  -was  principally  as  a 
pamphleteer,  or  political  writer,  in  defence  of  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, that  he  employed  his  litenuy  powers  during  this  period 
of  his  life.  In  our  day,  he  would  have  written  telling  leaders  for 
the  Tiimf^  or  rather  for  the  Satunhnj  JRevieio. 
'  Then  came  that  tide  in  the  current  of  Ids  life,  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  bore  him  on,  if  not  to  fortune,  at  least  to  lasting  fiune. 
Kiehaidson  published  ^  Pamela and  fielding  ridiculed  the  senti- 

mentsHsm  of  the  work  in  his  Jotepk  Andrews,  This  start 
1742    in  the  novel-writing  line  took  place  in  1742.    The  char- 
A,i>.     acter  of  Parson  Adams  is  justly  considered  to  be  f'ielding's 

master-piece  of  literary  portraiture. 
Now  fairly  embarked  as  a  successful  novelist^  and  fully  awake 
to  the  powers  of  that  j)cii,  long  degraded  to  petty  uses,  he 
continued  to  produce  the  works  inseparably  associated  with  liio 
name.  His  political  connections,  however,  were  still  kept  up. 
For  a  while  he  edited  a  journal  directed  against  the  Jacobites, 
who^  in  1745,  showed  a  front  so  threatening.  And  in  1749  he 
was  appointed,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  I'cacc  for  Middlesex  and  Westminster.  This  position, 
siniiiar  in  nearly  all  respects  to  that  of  a  London  police-magis- 
trate, brought  him  in  fees  amounting  to  not  quite  £300  a  yeaCi 
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But  tihough  ihe  emoIniiMiitB  of  the  office  were  small^  and  obtained 

by  uiiplea.«^:uit  drudgery,  lii^i  posidou  yet  enabled  liiin  to  observe 
phases  of  low  and  criminal  life,  whicii  suppKed  £ne  material  for 
his  darker  sketches  of  "Rngljftli  society. 

Unbi^pil7i  this  actiye  man  never  conld  shake  off  the  habits  of 
diuMipation  he  had  contracted  in  his  early  life;  and  such  bore,  in 
middle  age,  their  necessary  fniits.    Dropsy,  j;uuidice,  and  asthmi* 
Beized  him  in  their  dreadful  grip,  and,  after  a  vain  struggle 
for  health  in  England,  he  sailed  in  1754  for  Lisbon,  to  try   1 764 
the  effect  of  a  wanner  climate.   AJl  was  useless.   His  a.ik 
life's  strength  was  gone.   In  the  antnmn  of  that  year  he 
died  in  the  city  of  his  exil^  and  was  buried  there  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  British  Factory, 

In  spite  of  the  eoarsenees  and  indelicacy  which  mar  its  pageia^ 
Fielding's  novel  of  Tim  Jimn  is  recognised  as  a  work  of  remark- 
aUie  genius.  Written  in  his  first  year  of  magistrate  life,  it  con- 
tains scenes  and  cliaracters  which  could  be  drawn  only  from  the 
daily  experiences  of  the  poUce-bench.  JonatJian  WUd  and  Amelia 
are  the  principal  remaining  fictions  of  this  great  artist.  The 
former  depicts  the  career  of  a  tibdef,  who  turns  thief-cateher  and 
ends  his  days  upon  the  gallows.  The  latter  commemorates  the 
domestic  virtue  either  of  the  novelist^s  first  wife,  or  of  that  amiable 
maid-servant,  who  sorrowed  so  deeply  for  the  loss  of  her  mistresa^ 
thal^  in  giatitade  and  tender  concm  for  his  motherless  childr^ 
he  made  her  their  seccmd  mother.  And  he  never  regretted  the 
fitep,  for  she  did  her  duty  with  loving  faithfulness  botli  to  him  and 
them. 

The  life  described  in  Fielding's  books  was — ^let  us  be  thankfid 
for  the  chaage^totaliy  unlike  the  life  we  now  liva  Much  of  the 
fnn  was  of  the  roughest  physical  kind — ^practical  jokes  that  would 

iiow-a-days  fill  our  courts  of  law  witli  actions  for  assault  luid  battery, 
and  violent  altercations  iu  road-side  mns,  wliich  generally  ended  in  ji 
row,  involving  everybody  present,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  eyes 
and  limbs.  The  of  fishwives^  cabbage-mongers^  and  police* 
men,  which  enlivens  every  second  or  third  scene  of  the  comic 
business  in  our  Christmas  pantonuiues^  ailbrds  u>i  a  speciuicu  uf 
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off  the  stage,  and  the  scene  or  chapter  ends.  Tlic  tedious  mode 
of  traYeliing,  especially  the  crawling  of  the  stage  waggon  or 
slow  ooach  of  those  days,  nao^sarily  gives  a  stiiking  prominence 
to  inn-life;  for  those  fAo  tnmlled  mxtckf  a  hmdred  jmn  ag9, 
BpfHAt  one-ttnid  of  their  mghts  in  fh»  Ma3FpoleB  and  VLvtb  Dragons 
tliat  lined  every  road.  The  highwayman,  too,  is  sure  to  figiiro 
wherever  the  progress  of  travellers  is  depicted.  And  here  the 
novelist  has  ample  seope  for  displaying  the  eouage  of  his  hero^ 
or  tiie  cowBidioe  of  some  braggart  soldiery,  iHio  has  been  swearing 
and  twirling  his  moustache  fiercely  ever  since  the  coach  set  out, 
but  who  turns  pale,  and  with  shaking  hand  fumbles  silently  for 
his  purser  when  the  onmuras  pistol-barrel  shows  its  dariL  miuzle 
at  the  eoach  window, 

iidding^s  early  piactioe  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  formed  lua 
first  literary  training  for  the  great  Avorks  that  have  made  his  name 
famous.  We  may  safely  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  his  novels 
would  have  wanted  much  of  their  brilliant^  chan^^fol  play,  and 
skilfol  devek^ment  of  story,  if  his  pen  had  not  been  well  piae- 
tised  already  in  the  toces  and  vsndenlles  of  his  dnunalie  daya. 
A  play  may  be  \'iewed,  not  improperly,  as  the  skeleton  of  a  noveL 
The  frame-work  of  dialogue  is  there,  which,  being  Med  up  and 
clothed  wiik  passages  of  descnption,  grows  into  the  fdU  work  ot 
fiction.  A  play  acted  on  the  stage  before  ns^  and  a  novel  in  the 
hand,  from  which  we  read,  address  the  mind  thiongh  different 
channels,  but  with  like  result.  In  a  play,  we  see  the  bustling 
movement  of  the  plot>  the  varied  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  the 
painted  scenery  amid  which  they  play  their  parts;  and,  combin- 
ing Ihese  with  the  spoken  words^  we  teaoe  the  outline  of  each 
individual  character,  and  become  wrapped  In  the  interest  of  the 
story.  In  the  novel,  action,  costume,  and  scenery  are  depicted 
by  those  descriptive  passages^  of  whidi  Sir  Waiter  Bcott  was  so 
fine  a  painter. 
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PABTBIDaS  AT  THK  PLAT. 

As  Boon  as  the  pky,  which  was  Hamlet,  Princr  of  Denmark y  began,  Par- 
tridge was  all  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till  ihe  entrance  of  the  ghost; 
upon  which  he  asked  Jdijcs :  "  What  man  that  was  in  the  strange  dress ;  some- 
thing/' said  he,  "like  what  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.    Sure  it  s  nut  armour, 
is  itY*  Jones  answered:  "That  is  the  ghost."    To  vhich  Partridge  replied, 
with  a  loule :  "  TenuA  me  to  that^  sir,  if  you  ean.  fhough  I  can't  say  I  em 
actually  law  a  ghott  In  my  iife^  yet  I  am  certain  I  ihoiild  know  one  if  I  saw  Urn 
better  than  that  eomee  to.  Ko,  no,  air;  ghoata  don't  appear  in  each  dreaaea  as 
that  neither."  In  this  miatake,  which  canaed  mnoh  laoghter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  continue  till  the  scene  between  the  ghost 
and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick  which  he  had 
denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees  knocked 
against  each  other,    Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  wlietlier  he  was 
nfr-aid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage.    "0  la  !  sir/*  said  he,  "  I  perceive  now  it  is 
wLat  you  told  me.    I  am  not  afraid  of  anyriiiu;:,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a  play 
and  if  it  waa  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  Lurni  at  such  a  distance,  and  in 
&o  much  company;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  personu" 
^*  "Why,  who,"  oriea  Jonea;  ''doat  then  take  me  to  he  aach  a  coward  here  he- 
aides  thyaelf  r  ^*  Nay,  yon  may  call  me  coward  if  you  will;  hut  if  that  little 
man  thore  upon  the  atage  ia  not  frightened,  I  never  aaw  any  man  frightened  in 
my  life.  Ay,  ay;  go  along  with  yon  I  Ay,  to  be  anrel  Who*a  fool,  thenf 
Will  youl   Who  ever  saw  such  foolhardincss  1   Whatever  happens,  it  ia  good 
ettongh  for  you.  .  Ob  !  here  he  is  again  I   No  further  1   No,  you've  p:one  ftr 
enough  already;  farther  than  I'd  hare  gone  for  all  the  king's  dominions  V*  Jonea 
offered  to  sp^ik,  but  Partridge  cried:  "Hush,  hush,  dear  sir;  don't  you  hear 
himT'    And  during  tlie  whole  speech  of  the  trhost,  he  sat  with  hi.-^  eyes  fixed 
partly  on  the  ghost,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the  same 
paa&ions,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding  likewise  in  him. 
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SMOLLETT  GOES  TO  LOiSDOK. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


TOBIAS  SJtOLLEZT. 


Died  I  V  a  A.JP. 


6D?goon*b  matek 

Coar«p  satires. 
Koderick  Itandoin. 


Punegrlne  F!dd& 

Visits  Scotland. 
Edits  a  I'.evievv. 
WrUcs  historj-. 


On  tii»  tniTfa& 

Uampbrcy  Clinkte. 

Smollett's  sailors. 
lUnfltrative  extiact 


Third  aiiioiig  the  grand  old  masters  of  Englisli  fiction,  both  iu 
date  of  appearance  as  au  author  and  iu  rank  as  a  novelist,  cornea 
Tobiai  SmoUeUw  Bom  in  ll'^lf  at  Dalqnham-hoofle  near  BeatoDi 
in  Dumbartonahire,  and  educated  atfhe  OianuiiarSciiioolof  Dam* 
barton  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  this  boy  of  gentle  blood 
entered  upon  life  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Gordon,  an  apothecary 
in  Glasgow.  His  grandfather,  ^ir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who 
had  bome  the  eiqpeiises  of  hia  edacatLon,  haTing  died  without 
leaving  him  an7  farther  pioviBion,  the  jontibi  of  nineteen  made 
his  way  up  to  London,  carrj^ing  among  his  few  shirts  a  tragcd}-, 
called  Tlie  Regicide^  wiiich  he  fondly  hoped  would  raise  him  at 
once  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortona  How  many  poor 
feUowa  have  toiled  ni^tly  for  momkha  over  a  ccaif  deal^  and 
haye  then  trudged  weary  milea  np  to  the  Great  Babylon  with  the 
same  high  hope  burning  in  their  young  iicarts  !  And  Iiow  many, 
a  dozen  years  after  that  sanguine,  light-hearted  journey  to  town,  ' 
have  found  nothing  left  of  those  bright  hopes  but  a  few  smoulder- 
ing embera  amid  the  gr^  aahee  of  a  disappointed  life  I 

Thi  Regidde  being  refused  by  the  London  managers,  Smollett 
liad  to  fall  b;ick  upon  the  profession  he  had  learned  fruiii  Guidon. 
1' mding  the  stage  doors  shut  against  him,  he  sought  the  humUe 
position  of  suigeon's  mate  in  the  navy,  and  was,  after  some  time^ 
appointed  to  an  eighty-gun  ship.  It  was  thus  that  he  acquired 
his  wonderfol  knowledge  of  sailors  and  sailor-life.  His  ship  form« 
ing  one  of  the  fleet  which  was  despatched  agaiiiiit  Carthageua  with 
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BO  disastrous  a  result^  he  bad  an  opportaniiy  of  mtnessing  and 
feeling  the  honon  of  naval  warfare.  The  fttoiy  of  the  expedition 
may  he  found  in  his  novel  of  Roderick  Random^  and  also  in  liis 

Cuia}/€udium  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  During  a  short  residenco 
ill  Jamaica  he  mot  Miss  Laacellesy  the  lady  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  in  1744  he  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  a  medical  man;  but  the  attempt  was  unsucccss- 
XuL  Betaking  himself  more  e;igcrly  to  the  pen,  when  the  lancet 
failed  him,  he  wreaked  his  revenge  u})c>n  tliose  whom  he  considered 
his  foes,  by  the  publication  m  1746  of  Advice,  a  satire,  which  has 
been  well  eharacterized  as  possessmg  all  the  dirt  and  vehemence 
of  Jnvenol,  with  none  of  that  writer's  power.  All  through  life 
Smollett's  unhappy  temper  preyed  upon  his  uwn  spirit,  and  made 
enemies  of  some  who  might  otherwise  gh^y  have  befriended  the 
struggling  geniu&  He  was  one  of  those  poor  men  who  aim  too 
high  at  the  outset  of  their  career,  and  who  for  ever  after  their  first 
fiulure  are  possessed  with  the  haunting  monomania,  that  all  tlio 
world  has  entered  into  mh  invious  plot  to  slight  their  works  and 
deprive  them  of  their  justly-earned  &me. 

Another  coarse  and  bitter  satire^  The  Re^^roqf,  in  which  actors, 
authors,  and  critics  were  abused  without  stbt  or  measure,  pro- 
duced a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  disgust  against  the  irritable  surgeon, 
— a  feeling  which  the  publication  of  Juoderick  Randovi  in 
1748  could  scarcely  abate.    This  hrst  novel  at  once  1748 
stamped  SmoUett  as  one  worthy  to  rank  with  the  great  a.b. 
masters  who  were  tiien  plying  the  novelist's  pen.  But 
his  works  are  evidently  the  creations  of  a  somewhat  inferior  mind. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  Smuliett's  buuk.'S  an  innate  coarseness  and 
an  imscrupulous  love  of  the  indelicate,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  works  of  Eichardson  or  Fielding.   Theirs  is  rather  the 
coarseness  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  Smollett's  is  the 
coarseness  of  a  man  the  fibre  of  whose  moral  nature  was  as  rough 
as  the  roughest  sacking. 

His  second  novel,  Fcregrine  FicMe,  followed  in  three  years.  It 
is  disfigured  by  the  same  faults  as  its  predecessor.   Another  at- 
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tempt  to  g6l  into  mMUcal  pra0tio»-4luB  tfaae  «t  Bttk—haTfaig 
ended  as  before^  be  took  a  house  at  Chdeea)  and  became  an  antbor 

by  profession,  li'  lie  could  have  ilung  away  the  liedgeliog  prickles 
of  his  temper  along  with  lii^  ruisty  lancet,  he  might  have  gathered 
round  him  a  cirde  of  loidng  aiid  sulminng  fidends.  But  the 
soured  surgeon  grew  somer  sfalL  His  pen  worked  busilsr  on. 
Ferdiwmd  Ccmi  JVi^^om^  l^e  earser  of  a  abarpcr,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  JJoii  Quixote,  occupied  .^ome  four  years,  which  bring  us  to 
one  of  the  few  sunny  spots  we  meet  in  tliis  gloomyi  battling  life. 
Ue  vuated  Scotland ;  felt  the  arms  of  his  old  mother  again  round 
his  neck:  saw  the  oystal  Leven  and  the  oak-woods  of  Oamevcm 
once  more ;  talked  of  aiM  Img  m/nt  with  former  sdiool-feUows 
and  boyLsli  playmates ;  and  then  hurried  back  to  his  alter  ff/o, 
sitting  with  knitted  brow  and  bitter  pen  at  a  deak  in  southon 
England. 

Smollett's  sixteen  remaining  yesrs  were  years  of  faicessant 

literary  occupation.  He  undei*took  to  edit  the  Griiical  Review  ; 
an  office  for  whicli  lie  was  ill  qualified,  since  of  all  men,  an  editor 
ought  not  to  be  quarrelsome.  Endless  were  the  scrapes  int(^ 
which  the  abuse  of  his  editorial  funottons  bfonght  him.  Admiral 
Knowles  had  him  fined  £1 00^  and  imprisoned  three  moofthsy  as 
tlie  author  of  a  scurrilous  libeL  AVliilu  he  was  in  jail  he  wrote  a 
tiresome  English  imitation  of  Don  Quixote's  adventures,  entitled 
Sir  Zauncelot  Greaves,  Turning  his  pen  from  fiction  to  history,  he 
produced,  in  the  brief  period  of  fourteen  months^  a  Gcmpleie  Hit* 
tory  of  Enyland^  from  the  landing  of  Oaesar  to  the  treaty  vi  Abe- 
la-Chapelle;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  chapters  Ciirrying  the 
work  down  to  1765.  The  latter  part  of  this  flowing  History  was 
taken  to  supplement  the  greater  work  of  the  hist<»:ian  Hume.  In 
a  few  old-fiishioned  lil»aries  Hume  and  Smollett  erai  still  stsnd 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the  great  twin  authorities  on  English  his- 
tory, although  the  light  of  modern  research  has  detected  errors  and 
flaws  by  the  hundred  in  their  finely-written  story. 

Wilkes  and  Smollett  had  a  tilt  about  Lord  Bute's  ministiy,  in 
which  the  latter,  de&nding  the  gwmdam  tutor  of  royalty^  suffered 
seyerely.   The  last  years  of  the  noTelist^  imbittered  by  the  death 
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of  his  only  child,  a  girl  of  ^teen,  were  chiefly  spent  iu  xeatlesa 
traveL  Yiaitiiig  France  and  Italy,  he  vented  his  increasing  spleen 
vpon  even  the  cnimbling  roinB  of  dd  Borne,  and  the  ex- 
quisite statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  The  poor  peevish  author 
was  liastening  to  his  end ;  but  before  he  sank  beneath  this  life's 
horizon,  Lis  genius  shot  fortli  its  brightest  beam.  Disappointed 
in  his  last  earthly  hope — ^that  of  obtaining  a  oonsnlship  on  some 
shore  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  where  his  last  hours  might  be  pro- 
longed  iu  a,  milJLr  air— he  travelled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lcg- 
liorn,  and,  settling  in  a  cottage  there,  finijshed  Ilumphrey  Clinker^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  his  finest  work.  Lismahago  is  the  best 
eharacter  in  this  picture  of  English  life;  Bath  is  the  principal 
scene,  upon  which  the  actors  play  their  yarions  parts. 
Scarcely  wa^  this  brilliant  work  completed,  when  Smollett  1771 
dicd^  an  invalided  exUe,  worn  out  long  before  the  allotted  a.d. 
seventy  years. 

His  pictures  of  the  navy-men  who  trod  English  decks  a  cen- 
tury  ago,  are  unsurpassed  and  imperishable.  Trunnion,  the  one- 
eyed  commodore;  Hatchway  and  EirAling,  the  lieutenants;  Ap- 
Morgan,  the  kind  but  fiery  Welsh  surgeon;  Tom  Pipes,  the  silent 
boatswain,  remain  as  t}^os  of  a  race  of  men  long  extinct,  who 
manned  our  ships  when  they  were^  in  literal  eamesl^  wooden  wall% 
and  when  the  language  and  the  discipline,  to  which  officers  of  the 
royal  navy  were  accustomed,  were  somewhat  of  the  roughest  and 
the  hardest 

BmoUett  wrote  poetry  also,  but  it  hardly  rises  above  mediocrily. 
His  Ode  to  Independence^  his  Idnez  to  Leven  Water,  and  his  Tean 
of  Scotland,  present  the  most  &vouiabIe  q[»ecimens  of  his  poetic 
powers. 

AN  UM£XP£Cr£D  nfi'uiflON. 

A&  we  stood  at  tlie  %viudo\v'  of  an  inu  thai  IrouLcd  tLo  public  prison,  a  person 
arrived  on  horseback,  genteelly  though  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  frock,  with  his 
own  hair  eat  abort,  and  a  gold-hoed  hat  upon  hia  head.  Alighting,  and  giving 
hie  horse  to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who  was  at  work  in  paving 
the  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these  words:  This  is  hard  work  for  such  an  old 
man  as  yoa."  80  saying,  he  took  the  inatniment  out  of  hia  handj  and  began  to 
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thump  the  patement.  After  a  few  Btrokes,  Have  'you  never  a  son/'  said  be, 
"to  ease  you  of  this  labour?"  "Yes,  au*  please  your  honour,"  replied  the 
aenior,  "I  have  three  hopeful  lads,  but  at  present  they  are  out  of  the  way." 
"Honour  not  me,"  cried  the  stranger,*  **it  more  ))ecoines  me  to  honour  your 
grey  liiiirs.  Where  are  tliose  sons  you  talk  of  T'  TJie  ancient  pavicr  said,  his 
eliU'st  sou  was  a  captain  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  lately  enlisted 
as  a  soldier,  in  hopes  uf  prospering  like  his  brother.  The  gentleman  desiring  tc 
know  what  was  become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned  he  htA 
taken  «p«i  him  his  old  fiitiier'v  dobte,  for  ^  htoU  be  was  now  in  tiis  prison  batd 

by. 

The  traTsUor  mads  three  qnidi  steps  towards  ihd  jml ;  then  tanuog  shorty 
"Tell  me/' said  he,  ''has  that  nmiatunil  captdn  sent  yon  nothing  to  relieve 

your  distresses  V*  "  Call  him  not  unnatural^"  replied  the  other;  "  God's  bkssiii;; 
be  upon  him  ]  he  sent  me  a  great  deal  of  moneys  bat  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it ;  X 
lost  it  by  being  security  for  a  gentlenj'>,'i  t  hat  was  my  landlord,  and  was  strip|)€d 
of  all  I  had  in  the  world  liesifles."  At  that  instant  a  young  niaii,  thrusting  ont 
his  hA':v\  and  neck  between  two  iron  bars  in  tho  prison  window,  exclaimed: 
"  Father  !  father!  if  my  hruiher  William  is  iu  life,  tluit's  he."  "  I  am  ?  I  am  !'* 
cried  the  stmnger,  elasjiinj,'  the  oM  mau  iu  hid  arms,  and  aheddin^  a  flood  of 
tear.s— *'  I  am  your  sun  Willy,  sure  enough!"  Before  the  father,  who  was  quite 
confounded,  could  make  any  return  to  this  tenderness,  a  decent  old  woman,  bolt- 
ing oat  f^m  the  door  of  a  poor  baUtalion,  cried :  '*  Where  is  my  baimi  where 
is  my  dear  Willjl"  The  oaptam  no  sooner  beheld  her  than  he  qniited  lu« 
(atber,  and  Ria  iiito  her  embraeei 
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Tbob  poet  Gray  -was  bom  in  noisy  Oomhill  on  a  December  day  In 
1716.  Hi8  &ther^  A  money-ecriyener,  was  a  bod  man,  so  violent 
in  temper  that  1^  Oray^  separating  from  bim,  jmned  ber  Bister 

ill  opening  a  sbop  in  Cornhill  for  the  sale  of  Indian  goods.  To  the 
love  of  this  good  mother  Thomas  Gray  owed  his  superior  educa- 
tion. Her  brother  being  a  master  at  Eton,  the  lad  went  there  to 
Bchoo],  and  found  among  bis  cUss-fbllows  yonng  Hdiaoe  Walpole^ 
with  whom  he  soon  struck  up  a  close  friendship.  Many  a  time, 
no  doubt,  Walpole,  Gray,  and  West,  another  chum  of  the  scrivener's 
son,  did  their  Latin  verses  together,  and  many  a  golden  summer 
erening  they  passed  merrily  with  bat  and  ball  in  the  meadows 
by  the  smoothly  flowing  Thames. 

In  1735  he  entered  as  a  pensioner  at  Peter-house,  Cambridge, 
liis  uncle^s  college.  And  for  three  years  be  lingered  out  liis  iito 
therCi  chained  to  a  place  whose  laws  and  lectures  he  felt  to  be  most 
irksoma  Mathematics  were  his  especial  disgust;  but  the  classics 
he  loved  with  no  common  love^  and  studied  vdth  no  common  seal. 
His  .school-fLHow  Walpolu  was  at  Cambridge  too;  and  when  in  1738 
Gray  left  without  a  degree,  the  two  friends  agreed  to  set  out  on  a 
Continental  tour.  Together  they  saw  France  and  Italy;  the  poet 
wandering  with  delight  amid  the  ruins  of  the  great  past;  the  eoti- 
fwitseur  ransacking  the  old  curiosity  shops  of  Rome  and  Florence 
in  dcarcli  of  rare  pictures  and  choice  medallions,  Huch  as  in  J  iter 
days  lie  piled  up  in  dainty  confusion  under  the  root  of  Strawberry 
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llilL  Their  tastes  being  thus  dissiiinlar,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Wai^ole  and  Gray  qiiiirrelled  and  separated  after  some  time. 

Gray  returned  to  Eiighmd^  andj  upon  ids  father's  death,  he 
settled  down  at  Cambridge^  where  most  of  his  after  life  was  spent 
It  has  been  already  said  that  he  hated  the  ways  of  the  place,  which, 
in  hU  opinion,  never  looked  so  well  as  wlien  it  was  empty;  but 
there  were  books  in  abundance  on  the  shelves  of  its  noble  libranea, 
and  their  silent  yet  speaJdng  charms — ^he  Imew  no  other  love- 
bound  the  poet  for  life  to  the  banks  of  the  Gam.  Here^likeamonk 
in  his  cell,  he  read  and  wrote  untiringly.  A  glance  round  Lis 
Btudy  would,  no  doubt,  have  sliown  his  tastes.  Between  the 
leaves  of  a  well-used  Plato  or  Aristophanes  there  might  often  have 
been  found,  diying  for  his  hortiu  tiocm,  some  vm  wild  flowers, 
whioh  be  had  gathered  in  the  meadows  by  the  Gam.  Books  oa 
heraldry  and  arcliitectui  c  shouldncd  tlu'  trim  classics  on  liis  loaded 
book-shelves,  while  such  things  as  sketches  of  ivied  ruins,  a  lum- 
bering suit  of  rusty  armour,  or  a  collection  of  curious  daggers  and 
pistoLi  hanging  on  the  crowded  walls,  most  probably  dic^yed  the 
antiquarian  tastes  of  the  inmata 

A  quiet  life,  like  that  the  poet  led,  ]ias  almost  no  history.  Be- 
sides such  salient  points  as  the  appearance  of  his  various  works, 
there  are  only  three  events  worthy  of  notice  in  his  latw  years. 
These  events  were—bis  removal  in  1766  to  Pembroke  Hall  horn 
Peter-house,  caused  by  the  annoyance  of  some  madcap  students ; 
his  refusal  in  1757  of  the  laurel,  vacant  by  Gibber's  death ;  and  his 
appointment  in  17GS  to  the  professorship  of  Modem  History  at 
Gambridg^  His  chief  trips  were  to  London,  where  be  lodged 
near  the  British  Museum,  and  explored  its  literary  treasures  with 
a  student's  patient  love ;  to  Scotland,  where  he  met  the  poet 
Beattie;  to  tlie  English  lakes  in  17G9 ;  and  to  Wales  in  the 
autumn  before  his  death.  This  sad  event  took  place  in  1771. 
He  had  been  breakiqg  up  for  many  months^  wben  gout^  settling 
in  bis  stomach,  cut  him  off  with  a  sudden  attack. 

Gray  is  best  known  by  liis  famous  Flf'ffi/  Written  in  a  Coimfnf 
Church-yard,  whose  solemn  stanzas  roll  out  their  muffled  music, 
like  tlio  subdued  tolhng  of  a  great  minster  bell    Corrected  and  xe» 
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corrected  line  by  line,  as  were  all  thU  poet's  works,  it  yet  shows 
no  sign  of  eliiboration — its  melancholy  grace  is  the  perfection  of 
art.     There  are  writers  with  whom  a  slovenly  style  stands  for 

uature,  and  riulc  unpruiied  stanzas  fur  the  fairest  growtlis  of  poetiy. 
Gray  was  not  of  these.  His  classically  formed  taste  was  too  pure 
and  top  fastidious  to  be  content  with  anything  but  carefully 
polished  yerses :  and  we  .therefore  have  to  thank  him  for  giving  us, 
in  the  Elegy/'  as  noble  a  specimen  of  grave  and  scholarly  English 
as  our  literature  affords.    Tliis  poem  was  publislicd  in  ITjO. 

But  the  triumph  of  his  genius  may  be  viewed  in  liis  two  mag- 
nificent Odes,  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  and  The  Bard,  The  subject 
of  the  latter  is  the  terrific  malison  of  a  Webh  bard,  escaped 
from  the  massacre  at  Conway,  who,  standing  on  an  inaccessible 
crag,  prophesies  the  doom  of  the  Nonnau  line  of  kings,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Tudors.  Tliis  done,  he  springs  from  the  rock  to 
perish  in  the  foaming  flood  below.  The  chief  facts  of  early  Eng- 
lish history  have  never  been  so  finely  woven  into  poetry  as  in 
«  The  Bard." 

Among  his  other  poems  we  may  notice  his  Ode  to  Spiing ; 
Hymn  to  Advtrniy  ;  his  much  admired  OdA  on  a  Distant  Prospect 
of  Eton;  and  some  lights  humorous  verses^  on  Mr,  WalpMs  Cat. 
His  chief  prose  writings  are  LeiUrSj  written  in  a  dear,  elegant,  and 
often  most  pictuiesqne  style, 

OPENINO  STANZAS  OF  Tii£  ''iiXEGT." 

The  curfew  tolls  the  kneU  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  wiads  slowly  o*er  the  lea, 
The  ploQs^maa  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaTos  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sigtifc. 
And  all  the  air  a  8o!ei;iii  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beelle  u  keels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinkllDgs  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  tiie  moon  oomplain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  hower^ 
Molest  her  ancient.soiitaiy  reign. 
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Beneath  those  ni.c^^^ed  dras,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
AVhere  lieaves  the  turf  in  many  a  luonlderiog  liea|i| 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  immlot  sleep. 

The  Imuf  oill  of  inoenae-limUuiig  mora, 
The  iwallow  twittering  from  the  ainw-built  tlicdp 
The  cock's  duill  cfaurton,  or  the  oeboing  horn. 
No  uoTO  chall  Tonie  them  from  their  lowly  be«l. 

For  tlicm  no  more  the  LlazinL'  licarth  shall  bura, 
(>r  hnsy  housewife  ply  licr  evening;  care  : 

children  ruu  to  lisp  their  siiv's  return, 
Or  dimb  his  knees  the  euvieU  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  aU  the  hvfwt  to  their  sickle  yields 
Thdr  fiirrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broko ; 
How  Joennd  did  they  drif«  tlieir  team  a-field  1 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  starry  stroke ! 

Let  not  Arabition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 
Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  di-^dainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  anuab  oi  tiie  poor. 

The  boast  of  henddry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beanty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  giiv«^ 
Await  aHke  the  inevitable  honr : — 
The  piths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the 
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David  Hghx,  the  first  of  his  family  to  write  himself  Hume,  was 

a  cadet  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  house,  and  was  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh in  April  1711.  After  passing  tlin)ns;'h  the  classes  in  the 
College  of  his  native  city,  he  nominally  began  the  study  of  the 
law ;  bat^  as  he  teUs  us  hhnself,  he  was  deyouring  Cicero  and 
VirgUy  while  his  friends  fancied  he  was  poring  orer  Yoet  and 
Vinmua  literature  ousted  law,  and  commerce  had  no  better  for- 
tune. A  few  months  among  tlie  sugar-houses  of  Bristol,  far  from 
weaning  young  Hume  from  his  literary  tastes,  only  deepened  his 
love  of  study,  and  his  desire  to  be  a  man  of  letters. 

From  Bristol  he  crossed  to  France,  where  he  wrote  his  first 
work,  A  Trecttm  of  Human  Ntxtwre^  published  in  Ijondon  in  1738. 
It  was  an  utter  failure,  not  having  achieved  even  the  distinction  of 
being  abused.  His  second  work,  Moral  and  Fhilosophical  Eisay^^ 
composed  partly  in  Sootlandy  met  with  tolerable  success. 

All  this  tune  he  had  been  living  on  the  slender  means  he  got 
from  homa  But  in  1745  an  occupation,  well  paid  to  make  up 
fur  its  unpleasantness,  fell  in  his  way.  He  became  the  companion 
of  the  young  Marquis  of  iVnnandale,  whose  mind  was  somewhat 
affected.  Having  held  this  chaxge  for  about  a  year,  Hume  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  to  Qeneral  St  Clair,  in  whose  suite  he 
visited  Vienna  and  Turin,  seeing  foreign  life  under  most  &vourable 
auspices,  and  mixing  in  the  first  Continental  circles. 
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After  his  retnm  to  Britain  be  lived  ^or  two  jean  in  bis  brotiNi^a 

house,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  oompoeition  of  bis  PulUicoH  JN#- 

i-u>iis*'s  and  lii.s  Inquiry  Coacenimr/  (he  Principles  of  Morals.  Jm 
17 o2  he  undertook  the  charge  uf  the  Advocates'  Libmiy  in  Edin-  ' 
hurgh ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  nominal  salary  then  at> 
tached  to  the  office^  as  for  the  great  command  of  books  which  audi 
a  ])osition  gave  him. 

There  he  seems  fii'st  to  havu  formed  the  idea  of  writing  that 
Ilutory  of  England  which  made  him  famoos.  The  work  grew 
to  completeness  in  a  most  inegokur  fashion.  Afiraid  at  fist  to 
face  so  long  a  storj  as  the  entire  range  of  Eng^h  history,  ha 

began  with  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  race.    The  first 
1764    volume,  closing  with  the  Regicide,  appeared  in  1754, 
A.n.     Onljforly-five  copies  were  sold  in  a  twelvemonth  !  His 

sympathy  for  the  slain  king  and  Thorongh-fflindiiig 
Straflbrd  exdted  a  cry  of  disapproval  and  rebuke  from  almoat 
every  sect  and  every  party.  So  deeply  did  he  feel  this  mortifying 
reception  of  his  book,  that,  but  for  a  French  war  breaking  out,  he 
would  have  hidden  himself,  with  changed  name,  in  some  country 
town  of  Erance,  and  there  have  tned  to  foget  his  native  hmd,  and 
the  defSaat  of  his  literaiy  ambitioa  Bat  the  ill  wind  of  that 
Frencli  war,  which  gave  us  C;iii:ida,  also  blew  to  our  libraries  the 
remaining  volumes  of  Hume's  England.  The  second,  treating  of 
the  years  between  the  Eegicide  and  the  Kevolution,  came  out 
in  1757.  Tho  tide  had  tamed.  Evetybo^  began  to  read 
and  praise  the  book.  The  year  1759  saw  the  pdblication  of 
tibe  third  volume,  contjiiuing  the  history  of  the  Tudors ;  and 
t^'o  other  volumes,  m  1762,  added  the  narrative  of  earli^ 
events^  and  brought  the  work  to  a  triumphant  closa  For  eaae^ 
beaatyi  and  pictoiesqne  power  of  styles  there  was  then  nothiiig  like 
it  in  tihe  range  of  English  historical  literatore:  and  for  these 
cjiirilities  it  yet  holds  an  honoured  place  ou  our  book-shelves.  Yet 
the  day  of  Hume  as  an  authority  on  English  history  has  long  gone 
by.  The  light  of  modem  research  has  detected  countless  flaws  and 
distortions  in  the  great  bool^  which  was  caieftillyi  even  painfully, 
revised  as  to  its  style,  but  whidi  was  formed  in  great  part  of  a 
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mass  of  statements  often  gathered  from  very  doubtful  sourceSi 
and  heaped  together,  almost  misifted  and  tintiied.  The  diligence 
of  that  eminent  modem  historian,  who  often  read  a  quarto 

volume  to  obtain  material  for  a  single  sentence,  and  travelled 
n,  hundred  miles  to  verify  a  solitary  fact,  was  utterly  unknown  to 
Uavid  Hume.  He  wrote  exquisitely;  but  lie  sometimes  spent  the 
beauty  of  his  style  upon  mere  chaff  and  saw-dust^  Much  the 
same  thing  it  was,  as  if  a  jeweller  should  £rame  a  costly  casket 
and  grace  it  with  every  adornment  of  art,  that  its  rich  beauty 
might  at  last  enshrine  a  few  worthless  pebbles  or  beads  of  coloured 
glass. 

*  The  completion  of  his  History  made  Hume  a  fiimons  man*  The 
Earl  of  Hertford  invited  him  to  join  the  embassy  at  Paris,  there 

to  act  aa  interim  secretary.  His  fame  had  gone  before  Iiini,  and  he 
became  a  sort  of  lion  in  tJie  French  capital.  When  lie  re-crossed  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  it  was  to  find  promotion  awaiting  him  at  home. 
For  about  two  years  he  acted  as  Under-Secretary  of  States  and  in 
1 7G9  ho  returned  to  spend  the  evening  of  lus  life  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  his  birth,  "passing  rich"  with  £1000  a  year, — the  result 
of  a  pnident  life,  and  the  profits  of  his  pen.  For  seven  years 
longer  he  enjoyed  the  best  society  Edinburgh  could  afford,  and 
then,  in  August  1776,  he  died.  A  journey  to  Bath,  in  the  spring 
of  that  fatal  yccir,  was  of  no  avail  to  stop  the  progress  of  his 
disease. 

In  philosophy  and  in  religion  Hume  was  a  sceptic.  He  doubted 
almost  everything,  and  attacked  the  Christian  faith,  especially  by 
striving  to  cut  away  the  foundations  on  which  our  belief  in 
miracles  rests.  This  being  so,  we  cannot  look  in  his  great  historical 
work  for  that  recognition  of  religion  as  the  main-spring  of  civiliza- 
tion, Y.hicli  our  Bible  and  our  common  sense  alike  lead  us  to 
require  from  a  true  historian.  Unable  to  resist  a  paradox,  or  a 
strange  theory,  he  lost  his  way  too  often  in  the  chase  of  flitting^ 
unsubstantial  meteors.  In  his  system  of  morality  he  traces  the 
troodncss  and  badjicss  of  human  actions  or  motives  altoirctlier  to 
considerations  of  utility.  These  things  take  much  from  his  lustre 
as  aij  ornament  of  English  literatura 
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OBATO  OF  QUEEN  EUZABBTE. 

Sha  njeeted  all  oonaolatioii ;  ■he  erm  feAiaed  food  and  wtuAiuuam;  audi 
tiitowiig  herself  on  the  floor*  alie  remained  aaUea  and  immovable,  feeding  bef 
tlioughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and  eiiatenee  aa  inaiillBimbie 
burden  to  her.   Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some 

inwfird  prief,  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief 
vent  which  she  garo  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they  discovered  her 
s  1  roTX's,  were  never  able  to  ea«p  or  assuage  them.  Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay 
upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  wbioh  her  maids  brought  her:  and  her 
physicians  could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  pnt  to  bed,  much  less 
to  make  trial  of  any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  t-j  licr.  Her  anxious  mind 
al  lart  had  so  long  preyed  on  her  &ail  body,  that  her  end  waa  vimbly  appnadiing  ,* 
and  the  Oonneil  being  anemUed^  tent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to 
know  her  will  with  regard  to  her  enooessor.  She  answered  with  ti  £uni  veiee^ 
that  w  she  had  held  a  regal  seeiitre^  she  desiied  no  other  than  a  rojal  aneeoMor. 
Ceoil  reqnesting  her  to  exidaia  herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she 
wonid  have  a  king  to  suocced  her  ;  and  who  should  that  be  bat  her  nearest  kins- 
man,  the  king  of  Scots  t  Being  then  advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
fix  her  ihouglits  u|»on  God,  she  replied  that  she  did  po,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the 
least  wander  frnm  him.  Her  voice  soon  after  Irft  her  ;  her  Fen^ips  failed  ;  she 
fell  into  a  Ictliargie  shmiber,  which  continued  some  hours,  andshe  expiicd  gently, 
witliotit  further  struggle  or  convulsion  (March  24,  1603),  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  her  age  and  forty- fifth  of  her  reign. 
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WILLIAM  BOBEElSOl^. 


Boniim  AJ>. 


Died  1798  A3. 


Biitli  and  education. 
The  omntry  ininistec 

rroiBWllWlri  tllO068|» 


Marj  Stuart 


History  of  Charles  V. 
niatorfe  atylfli 


Remoral  to  EdlnburglL 
UMoiyofSooOiad. 


History  of  Ameiica, 
Uhuiratire  extract 


Second,  in  date  of  birth|  of  the  illustrious  historic  triad  that 
graced  the  eighteenth  oentmy,  ym  William  Bobertsooi  the  son  of 
a  Scottish  clergyman.    Born  at  Bortfawick,  in  Mid-Lotbian,  in 

the  year  1721,  lie  studied  for  tlie  profession  of  his  father;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir, 
in  Haddingtonshire. 

The  quietnde  of  his  conntiy  manse  was  broken  by  few  incidental 
annnal  visits  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly  at  Edinburgh  being,  per- 
haps, tlic  greatest  events  of  the  young  minister's  life.  But  tlio 
completion  of  every  week's  sermon  left  his  pen  trained  to  greatet 
skill  in  the  weaving  of  eloquent  and  dignified  English  sentences j 
and  cyery  new  book|  which  the  weekly  carrier  brought  to  the 
moorland  manse  from  some  dim  old  shop  in  the  High  Street  of 
the  metropolis,  widened  his  views  of  society  and  civilization,  in 
his  country  retirement  history  became  hLs  favourite  study.  Most 
ministers  in  his  sphere  are  content  with  their  piilpit-work|  and 
their  round  of  fium-house  Tisits,  travelling  beyond  the  literaiy 
work  required  for  thdr  professional  duty  only  to  pen  an  occa- 
sional letter  to  the  newspapers,  or  to  prepare  for  a  telling  appear- 
ance, when  summer  calls  the  great  Church  Court  into  session.  But 
Bobertson  was  not  content  with  this,  fie  preached,  and  visitedy 
and  spoke  admirably  upon  the  great  questions  which  in  his  day 
camo  to  be  debated  in  the  General  Assembly ;  but  while  he  did 
these  well,  Lis  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  building  up  a  kind  of 
reputation  which  these  could  never  build.    The  Bcv.  William 
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lu)))ertsoii,  a  eliytiiigiiisliLd  niinistcr  of  the  Scottish  CLuicii,  would 
probably  long  ago  have  been  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  only  con- 
founded.  with  all  the  other  Bobertsons  that  liaYe  donned  the 
|iulpit-gowB;  bnt  the  name  of  WiHiam  Bobertsoiiy  the  historiai 
of  Scotknd,  of  Germany,  and  of  America,  cannot  perish  horn  the 
aiuials  of  ouY  literature,  while  history  is  read  by  Engii^hraen. 

In  1758  the  country  pastor,  whose  "Recreations'  took  a  shape 
80  noble  and  enduring,  was  promoted  to  Lady  Yeeter's  Ohuzch  in 
Edinbozgh.  And  in  the  following  year^  the  readiqg 
1769  pnbHc^eapeolaUy  the  literary  men  of  Lion^on — were 
A.D.  electrified  by  the  appearance  of  A  Ilistorf/ oj  Scotland 
from  this  unknown  minister's  pen.  Dealing  with  the 
Tdgns  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  son,  down  to  the  accessicm  of  tlie 
latter  to  the  English  throne,  he  described,  in  pm^e,  pathetic^  and 
digniiied  language,  the  sorrows  of  that  wretched  Scotchwoman 
with  a  Frciicli  soul,  who  saw  so  little  of  Holyrood  and  so  much 
of  English  jails.  He  stands  midway  between  those  who  believe 
her  to  have  been  a  beautiful  marfcyri  and  those  who  brand  her  as 
a  beautiful  ciiminaL  Agreemg  with  all  writers  as  to  the' great 
loveliness  of  this  beheaded  Scottish  queen,  he  considers  that  the 
intensity  and  lonf:^  continuance  of  the  sorrows,  darkening  over  her 
whole  life  until  the  bloody  catastrophe  of  Fotheringay,  have 
blinded  us  to  her  faults,  and  that  we  therefore  ^approve  of  our 
tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  for  a  person  who  had  attained  much 

nearer  to  pui-e  virtue." 

The  miiiiister  of  Lady  Tcoter's  became,  in  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  this  book,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
and  soon  received  a  striking  mark  of  royal  approvid  in  his  appoint- 
ment as  historiographer  for  Scotland.  Not  content  to  rest  on  the 
&me  he  had  won,  he  puslied  on  to  higher  ground.    His  greatei^t 

work,  the  Hilton/  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Gemmny^  was 
1769    published  in  1 7  6 9,  ten  years  aft er  the  appearance  of  h is  first 
A.i>.     production.  A  rapid  view  of  European  politics  and  sodetj 

previous  to  the  accession  of  the  great  Emperor,  precedes 
the  story  of  the  reign,  wliicli  is  nai  rated  iii  clear,  ai.ije6Lie  English. 
The  materials  fi:om  which  liobertson  drew  his  account  of  thii 
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gnat  (mini  epoch  of  Euiopeaa  hiBtoiyi  have,  since  the  day  he 
WTote^  been  tested,  and  sifted,  and  leSmnged,  with  idl  the  Tain* 

able  additions  tiiat  time  has  brouglit.  And  wliilo  liis  great 
History  still  remains  a  standard  work,  valuable  supplements  stand 
beside  it  in  our  Hbiaries,  £rom  wMch  a  new  light  shines  on  mimy 
porttons  of  the  character  and  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  re- 
searches of  Prescott  the  American  historian,  and  Btirling  of  KeiTi 
the  latter  of  whom  Avrote  "The  Cloister  Life  of  Cliarlcs  V.,"  give  us 
another  notion  of  the  man  Charies  tlian  we  get  from  the  purple 
and  gold  of  Bobertson's  portraitnra 

Tbd  fanlt  of  this  great  historian  was  one  common  to  the  chief 
writers  of  his  time.  Filled  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  history,  he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  descending  to  so  mean  a 
thing  as  daily  life.  The  Emperor  moves  before  us  in  all  his 
grandeuTi  the  rich  velvet  of  his  train  sweeping  in  stately  waves 
upon  the  marble  that  he  treads*  We  know  many  of  the  laws  he 
made,  the  wars  he  waged,  the  great  public  assemblies  and  pa- 
geants of  which  he  was  the  brilliant  central  figure ;  but  we  know 
little  of  the  man  who  dwelt  within  the  gorgeous  wrappings,  for 
we  see  him  as  if  on  a  lofty  terrace,  where  he  plays  his  magnificent 
part,  while  we  stand  far  away  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  humble 
spectators  of  the  imperial  drama.  Of  the  many-hued  life  the 
people  lived,  we  hear  next  to  nothing.  Such  a  treatment  of 
history  may  be  termed  the  statuesqiie^  as  contrasted  with  the 
picturmgue  pages  of  a  writer  like  Macanlay*  Stateiiness  and 
degance  are  the  characterisiio  features  of  Bobertson*s  style ;  but, 
inseparable  from  these,  we  find  a  cold  sameness  and  want  of 
colour.  He  walks  a  minuet  with  the  historic  Muse  j  who,  according 
to  hia  notion  of  her,  is  a  lady  need  only  to  the  very  best  society, 
dressed  in  the  perfection  of  the  mode,  her  complexion  heightened 
with  the  faintest  brush  of  rmge^  and  withal  too  stately  and 
precise  in  her  manners  and  her  gait  to  be  charged  with  such  criiiiea 
OS  naturalness  or  ease. 

Eight  years  passed  before  his  third  great  work — ThtEistorfft^ 
America — appeared.   The  story  of  Ck)lumbus  fctsdnated  his  pen ; 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  have  we  a  finer  specimen  of  stately  nan  a- 
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txve  tium  we  powoap  in  his  dttonption  ol  the  greet  firat  TQjyige 
of  the  Itelian  milord  and  hie  landing  on  the  new-faand  westem 

son. 

A  year  or  two  before  bis  death,  wliicb  occurred  in  1793,  at  the 
Qrauge  House,  ucar  Edinburgh,  he  publiahed  an  Essa^  a»  thi 
MarUfr  UU^^Kiery  i^f  India;  whichi  howeW|  was  founded  on  aooroes 
not  always  reliable  or  safa   This,  indeed,  is  %  firalt  more  or  lees 

pervading  all  his  works.  Like  iluinc,  he  Dften  ado[)tcd  secoud- 
hand  statements,  \vithout  looking  carefully  into  the  evidence  oy 
which  they  rested;  and  even  the  grand  march  of  a  stately  style  can 
sometimes  scarcely  leooncile  us  to  accept  as  histoiy  a  nanatiTe,  of 
whose  ftcts  we  are  not  sore,  and  whose  deseriptiTe  passages  may 
probably  be,  for  aiiglit  know,  coloured  willi  brighter  than  the 
natural  tints,  for  the  mere  sake  of  rhetoncai  e£[ecL 

THE  DisooynT  OF  AmUGA* 

About  two  hotm  befoie  midnigbt,  Columbus,  steading  on  tbe  forecastle 
dfawrfod  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttiere2, 
a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobo.  isKittierei  perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo, 

comptroller  of  the  lleet,  all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  H  v  ere  carrieil  from 
place  to  place.  A  little  after  midnigbt,  the  joyful  sound  of  **  Land  !  land ! "  was 
heard  froni  tlie  Puifa,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But  having 
been  ro  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances,  every  inan  now  become 
slow  ol' belief,  and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of  unc*  luaiuty  and  iaipatience  for 
the  return  of  day.  Ah  buuii  as  morning  dawned,  ail  double  and  fears  were  dis- 
pelled. From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues  to  Uie  norUij 
whose  snd  Tezdsnt  fieldi,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  wstored  with  waaj 
riTolets^  preeented  the  siped  of  a  delightM  oomitrx*  The  orew  of  the  Pinm 
instant^  begea  the  Te  JDweh  as  a  hjmii  of  thankngifing  to  God|  and  wen 
joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with  teaxs  of  joj  and  transports  of  eongratO' 
lation.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  Ileaven  was  followed  by  an  act  of  jostioe 
to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with 
feelings  of  self-condemnation,  mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to 
pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so 
much  unneccs.sary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  ]iro?Mcution  of  bia 
•  well-concerted  plan ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one 

extreme  to  another,  they  now  j^ronounced  the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviitJ 
and  threatened,  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  concep- 
tion of  fonaer  ages* 
As  soon  as  the  son  arose,  all  their  boats  weie  natmcJ  and  armed.  Thejxewed 
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towards  the  island  with  their  colonrs  displayed,  with  warlike  music,  and  other 
martial  pomp.    Af  thpy  approached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multi. 
tilde  of  people,  wljom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  luul  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  aud  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment  at  tlie  strange  objects 
which  presented  themselves  to  their  view.    Coloinhus  was  the  fust  European 
wlio  set  foot  on  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered.    He  landed  in  a  rich 
dress,  and  with  a  naked  Bword  in  bis  band.   Hia  men  followed,  and,  kneeling 
down,  they  all  kissed  the  ground  wbicb  tbey  had  so  long  desired  to  see.  They 
next  erected  a  cmdfix,  and  prostrating  themselTes  before  it,  tetnroed  thanks  to 
Qod  for  eondnetiDg  thdr  voysge  to  such  a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn 
possession  of  the  oonntry  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  for* 
lualities  which  the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  obserro  in  acts  of  thb  kind 
in  their  new  diseoTeries. 
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CHAPTER  JUL 
OLITE&  aOLDBXITH. 

Bm  1728  AJ).  Died  1774  AJ). 


A  gentle  Iicart. 
OUvwatsdiool. 

The  sizar  of  Trinity. 
The  medicjil  stui^cnt. 
A  twelvomou  til's  walk. 


London  strnggles. 
Qraea  Arbour  Court 

Citizen  of  tlic  WoilJ 
A'icar  f  f  Wakoftold. 
The  iiaveiler. 


Brick  Court 

The  DoMrttd  YlOaee. 

Retaliation. 
His  death. 
lUui&U'ative  extract 


Buffon's  well-known  saying,  "Z^  style  est  riLom7ne"  is  by  no  man 
better  illustrated  tlian  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  A  guileless  good- 
nature, a  kind  and  tender  love  for  all  his  iiimuin  brotherhood, 
A  S&y*  unthinkiDg  lu^pefiiinessi  ehine  dearly  out  from  every  page 
he  wrote.  The  latter  half  ol  his  short  life  of  f orly-fiye  years  was 
spent  in  a  continuous  struggle  for  daily  bread ;  Lis  earlier  years 
were  full  of  change  and  hardship.  Yet  sneers  and  bu£[ets,  drudgezy 
and  debt^  had  no  power  to  curdle  the  milk  of  hmnan  Idadness 
in  this  gentle  hefot 

Charles  Goldsmith,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  was  trying  to  live  on 
£40  a  year  at  the  little  village  of  Pallas  or  Pallasuiure,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  when  in  1728  his  famous  son  Oliver  was  bom.  Be- 
fore the  child  was  two  years  old,  the  li^nngdf  Kilkenny  West^  worth 
nearly  £200  a  year,  rewarded  this  good  parson  for  hk  virtues  and 
liis  toils ;  and  the  family  in  consequence  removed  to  a  commodious 
liouse  at  Lissoy,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  Here  little  Oliver  grew 
upi  went  to  the  village  school,  and  had  a  severe  attack  of  smalU 
pox^  which  left  deep  pits  in  his  poor  face.   When  he  went  to 
higher  schools,  at  Elphin,  Athlone,  and  Edgeworthstown,  the  tind^ 
awkward,  pale,  and  };ucli  luarked  boy  ^vas  knocked  about  and 
made  fun  of  by  his  cruel  seniors,  until  the  butt  began  to  retort  *I 
sharp  arrowy  wit  upon  those  who  sneered  at  hia  ugly  face  or 
uncouth  movements. 

In  1745  he  passed  the  aizarship  ezaminalion  at  Trinity  Col* 
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lege,  Dublin,  being  placed  last  on  the  list  of  the  dght  successful 
candidates*  Tha  sizar  of  those  days,  marked  by  a  coane  black 
dleevelefls  gown  and  a  red  cap,  had  to  do  mnch  servile  work — 

sweeping  the  courts,  carrying  the  dishes  up  from  the  collogo 
kitchen,  and  waiting  upon  the  Fellows  as  they  dined    The  kind- 
ness of  bis  unde  Contame,  who  had  paid  most  of  his  school  billsi 
followed  him  to  college  too ;  but  eyen  with  this  aid,  when  the 
Reverend  Charles  Goldsmith  died  in  1747,  his  son  Oliver  was 
left  not  far  from  starvation  in  tlic  top  room  of  No.  35.    Here  we 
detect  ids  first  literary  performances.    Writing  street-ballads  for 
five  shillings  apiece,  he  used  to  steal  out  at  night  to  hear  them 
sttng.  and  watch  their  ready  sale  in  the  dimly  lighted  streets. 
Here,  too,  we  see  the  early  symptoms  of  that  benevolence,  which 
was  almost  a  mental  disease,  for  it  was  seldom  that  the  £ve  sliillings 
came  home  with  the  hungry  student, — some  of  the  hard-earned 
nuin^  had  gone  to  the  b^ggan  he  had  met  upon  the  way.  Hated 
and  discouiaged  by  his  tutor,  be  grew  idler  than  ever, — took  his  fnU 
share  in  the  ducking  of  a  bailiff — tried  for  a  scholarship,  and 
failed, — was  knocked  down  by  ^is  tutor, — ran  away, — was 
brought  back  to  college  by  his  brother, — took  a  very  low  1749 
in  1749, — and  then  went  home  to  hia  mother'a  ixtUe  A.U 
cottage  at  Ballymahon  for  two  yeara 

Wu  cannot;  trace  minutely  his  atlcinpts  tu  be  a  tutor,  a  clergy- 
man, a  lawyer,  a  physician.    During  liis  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
I   whither  he.  went  in  1752  to  study  medicine,  his  name  was  better 
known  among  hia  Mlow-students  as  a  good  stoty-teller,  and  one 
I   wlio  sang  a  eapitid  Irish  Bong,  thanfor  any  diatinctiotts  he  won  in 
the  cliiss-ruonis  of  the  professors.  His  two  winters  in  the  Scottish 
capital  were  f  oHowcd  by  a  winter  at  Leyden,  where  he  lived  chiciiy 
by  teaching  EngUsh.  One  day^  after  spending  nearly  all  the  money 
ho  had  just  borrowed  from  a  fxieAd,  in  buying  a  parcel  of  rare 
tulip-roots  for  his  unde  Oontarine^  he  left  Leyden  ^'with  a  guinea 
I    in  bis  pocket,  but  one  shirt  to  his  back,  and  a  flute  in  his 
hand)''  to  make  the  grand  tour  ol  Europe,  and  seek  for  his  medical 
degree. 

Between  Febmaiy  1755  and  February  1756  he  travellod 
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through  Flanders^  BVanoe^  Gtomany,  SwitEerlaad,  and  Italy — very 
often  tradging  all  day  on  foot,  and  at  night  playing  merry  tunes 
on  his  flute  before  a  pcrtsnnt*s  cottage,  in  the  hope  of  a  supper  and  a 
bed — for  a  time  acting  as  companion  or  governor  to  the  ricii  young 
nephew  of  a  pawnbroker — and  in  Italy  winning  a  ahelter,  a  little 
money,  and  a  plate  of  macaroni  by  disputing  in  the  Univcrsitiea. 
Hia  degree  of  M.B.,  on  which  his  claim  to  be  called  Doctor  Gold- 
Bniith  rests,  was  probably  received  during  these  wanderings  either 
at  Louvain  or  at  Padua.  No  one  can  regret  this  twelvemonth^s 
walk,  who  has  read  The  Traveller^  or  those  chapteis  in  the  Ticar 
of  Wakefield  which  depict  the  career  of  a  PkUo$ojMc  Taj^ 
bond. 

And  then  began  that  stmggle  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Lon- 
don life,  which  closed  only  when  the  struggler  lay  coffined  in 
Bnck  Court  Before  he  eettled  down  to  the  precarioos  work  of 
making  a  livelihood  by  his  pen,  he  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
gain  a  footing  in  his  own  profession.  In  a  slioj)  on  Fish  Street 
Hill  he  worked  for  a  while  with  mortar  and  pestle  as  an  apothe- 
cary's drudge.  He  then  commenced  practice  among  the  poor  of 
Souihwark ;  a  scene  of  his  life  daring  which  we  catch  two  glimpses 
of  his  little  figure^-^ncc^  in  faded  green  and  gold,  talking  to  an 
old  school-fellow  in  the  street  j  and  again,  in  nisty  hhick  velvut, 
with  secoud-hand  cane  and  wig,  concealing  a  great  patch  in  his 
coat  by  pressing  liis  old  hat  fashionably  against  his  side^  wliilc 
he  resists  the  efforts  of  his  poor  patient  to  relieYe  him  of  the 
encumbrance.  In  the  printing-office  of  Bichardson  the  noveli^ 
he  was  fur  a  time  reader  and  corrector  to  the  press ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards usher  in  JJr.  Milner's  school  i^t  Peckham, — a  position  in  which 

he  was  £ar  from  being  happy.  One  day  Giiffiths  the  book- 
1757    seller,  dining  at  Mihier^s^  proposed  to  give  him  board 
A.D.     and  a  small  salary  if  he  would  write  for  the  Mbntkfy 

lie^new.  Accepting  the  offer,  he  contributed  many  paju  rs 
to  that  periodical ;  but  he  complained  that  the  bookseller,  or  the 
bookseller's  old  wife,  tam^iered  with  eveiy  one  of  them*  Eetonting 
in  a  few  months  to  the  old  nsher-life  at  Dr.  Milner^s,  he  felt  a 
passing  gleam  of  prosperity,  when  he  recMved  his  appointment 
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i  A8  surgeon  to  a  fEkctory  on  the  Ck>romandeI  coast ;  but^  for  some 
imeaq>lamed  reasoiii  this  hope  ol  pemumeiit  emplc^eiit  came 
to  noihiiig.   As  a  last  chance,  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 

Hall  in  a  suit  of  clothes  obtained  on  Griffiths'  security,  in 
order  to  pass  as  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  navy;  but  fortunately 
for  the  readers  of  the  "  Vicar"  and  "  Sweet  Auburn,"  he  was 
plucked.  This  last  hope  broken  in  his  eag^  graep^ 
he  was  driven  to  tiie  pen  once  more.  His  rejection  at  1758 
Surgeons'  Hall  niny  thus  be  viewed  ii&  marking  lii;^  real  A.D. 
I     entrance  upon  the  literary  profession. 

r       A  garret  in  a  miserable^  tottering  square^  called  Green  Arbour 
y    Courts  which  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  staiia^slyled  sugges- 
tively ^Braak-Neck-Steps,"  had  latdy  become  his  home.  This  dirty 

[  room,  furnished  with  a  mean  bod  and  a  singlewooden  chair,  witnessed 
the  misery  of  the  would-be  surgeon  s  mate  on  the  night  of  his  rejec- 
tioUy  and  saw  him,  thoughtless  of  all  but  burning  pity,  go  out,  four 
days  latefy  to  pawn  the  dotiies  he  had  got  on  the  bookseller's  secnnty, 
in  order  to  help  his  poor  landlady,  whose  husband  had  just  be^ 
seized  by  bailiffe.  There  he  wrote  reviews  and  memoirs  for 
Smollett's  periodical.     There  he  was  visited  by  Percy  of  the 

Hdiques,"  who  found  him  writing  his  first  important 
worl^  An  Inqidiy  inia  the  Frueni  Staie  o/FcHU  Learmng  1769 
in  JSurcpe,    He  was  soon  engaged  to  write  a  three-penny  AJk 
periodical,  which  was  to  appear  every  Saturday  under 
the  title  of  The  Mee,    It  was  a  bltie  book,  utterly  unlike  the 
ponderous  tomes  so  called  now,  for  it  was  full  of  wit  and  graceful 
writing*   Bat  it  did  not  take.   Still  the  busy  pen  worked  on. 

^  **  The  British  Magasdne,"  edited  by  Smollett,  was  enriched  with 
several  Essays  by  Golcbmith.  Among  these  we  find  some  of  his  most 
charming  shorter  pieces ;  of  which  the  Eeverie  in  the  i3oar's  Read  at 
Esstcheap,  and  the  story  of  the  Shabby  Actor,  picked  up  in  St 
James's  Parky  are  oftenest  read  and  best  liked.  Soon  in  the  ^'Public 
Ledger,"  a  newly  sprang  paper,  there  appeared  a  series  of  Letters, 
descrilnug  a  Cliinaman's  impressions  of  English  life,  which  attracted 
considerable  notice.  These  productions  of  Goldsmith's  pen  were 
afterwards  published  in  a  collected  form  as  The  Oitken  of  the 
m  22 
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World*  And  if  the  hack  of  Green  .irbour  Court  Lad  written  do 
monrthaa  these  Letton^  oonkibated  twice  a  week  to  the  Iie4ger" 
&r  »  guinea  apieo^  lie  migiit^  as  the  ereator  of  Been  libbs  and 
tiie  Man  in  Black,  claim  a  high  place  among  onr  English  classics. 

The  night  of  the  Slat  of  May  I7G1  was  memorable  in  Wine 
Office  Ck)urt^  where  Goldsmith  then  lived;  for  on  that  night  tlie 
great  Johnscm  ate  hk  fiist  sapper  at  Goldsmith's  tables  Peiqr 
brougM  aboot  the  meeting;  and  Johnson,  in  honour  of  tiie  occa- 
sion, as  well  as  to  disabuse  his  entertainer's  mind  of  the  idea 
tliat  lie  was  a  sloven,  went  through  tlie  unusual  ceremonies  of 
powdering  his  wig  and  putting  on  clean  linen. 

Another  Tisit  from  Johnson  to  Goldsmithi  in  the  ceon^  lodging 
at  Islington,  where  the  latter  had  taken  refoge  from  tiie  din  and 
dinginess  of  Fleet  Street,  stands  out  in  violent  contrast  to  this  social 
evening.  It  was  three  years  later.  The  little  Irisliman  and  the  big 
Englishman  had  grown  to  be  firm  friends.  Many  a  Monday  night  at 
se?en  had  thfiiy  shaken  hands  at  the  Task's  Head  in  Soho^  where  the 
fiunoos  weekly  suppers  of  the  Literary  Gab  had  already 
1764    begun.   Oiie  inoimng  in  1764  an  urgent  message  arrived 
A.D.      from  Goldsmith,  begging^  Johnson  to  come  to  him  a^i 
soon  as  possible.    Johnson  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  went 
ont  to  Islington  immediately  afterwards    He  foon^  that  poor 
Goldsmith  had  been  arrested  by  his  landlady  fdir  the  rentb  A 
newly  opened  bottle  of  Madeira  stood  on  the  table,  which  Jolmson 
wisely  corktd  before  he  began  to  talk  of  what  was  to  be  done. 
Goldsmith  producing  a  manuscript  novel  from  his  desk,  down  sat 
bis  friend  to  look  over  The  Vicar  of  Wah^ielcL   Btniek  at  onjce 
with  the  merit  of  the  work,  Johnson  went  ont  and  sold  it  to  a 
bookseller  for  sia;ti/  pounds,  witli  which  the  now  triumphant  Gold- 
wnith  discharged  the  debt  he  owed. 

^Fifteen  months  passed  before  an  advertisement  in  the  "  St 
James's  Chronicle"  annoanoed  21ie  Vicar  of^Wakefidd  in  two 
daddedmo  Yokunes.  The  interval  between  saUl  and  publication 
had  made  its  author  famous ;  for  his  beautiful  poem  oiThe  T'rm^Uct 
had  appeared  not  long  after  the  distressful  day  at  Islington. 
Johnson  declared  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  eqna] 
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to  it  sinee  the  death  of  Pope.  The  sister  of  Reynolds  said,  after 
hearing  the  poem  read  akmd,  that  she  would  never  more  think 
t>r,  Qoldsnrith  ugly.    A  eimple  saying,  bnt  very  true,  and  very 

natural.    Tlic  worjd  h  a.s  indorsed  tkc  utterance  of  that  fussy,  middle- 
aged  iady.    Tiie  bull-dog  face,  witli  its  rugged  skin,  and  coarse, 
blunt  features,  shines  with  a  beauty  from  within,  above  all  loveli- 
ness of  flesh  and  bloody  as  we  dose  the  pages  of  ^  The  Traveller," 
The  Deserted  Village,"  or  The  Ticar  of  Wakefield,"  and  think  of 
the  little  iiKin  who  wrote  these  works.  We  forget  that  he  delighted 
to  array  his  small  person  in  sky-blue  and  bloom-coloiired  coats,  and 
to  exhibit  himself,  as  if  pinned  through  with  a  long  sword,  in 
the  ghttering  crowds  that  filled  the  gpxdem  at  YanzhaU ;  or,  if 
we  remember  these  things,  it  Ib  only  to  smile  good-natoredly  at 
the  weakness  of  a  great  man.    !I%e  Vicar  of  Wakefield  needs  no 
descri[)tion.    An  exquisite  naturalness  is  its  prevailing  charm. 
No  bad  man  could  write  a  book  so  full  of  the  soft  sunshine  and 
tender  beaaly  of  domestic  life, — so  sweetly  wrought  out  of  the 
gentle  recollections  of  the  old  home  at  lissoy.   It  was  coloured 
with  the  hues  of  childhood's  memory;  and  the  central  figure  in 
the  group  of  shadows  from  the  past,  that  came  to  cheer  the  poor 
London  author  in  his  lonely  garret,  was  the  image  of  his  dead 
&th6r.    "  For,"  says  John  Forster  in  liis  Life  of  Goldsmith,  not 
more  trui^than  beautifdliy,   they  who  have  loved,  laughed,  and 
wept  wilii  the  Man  in  Black  of  the  CiUeen  of  the  Worlds  the 
Preacher  of  the  Deserted  Village,  and  Doctor  Primrose  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  have  given  laughter,  love,  and  tears  to  the  Eevereud 
^  Charles  Goldsmith." 

Btill  the  busy  pen  worked  on,  for  the  wolf  was  always  at  the 
door.  Among  the  minor  tasks  of  the  quondam  usher  we  find  an 
English  Grammar ^  written  for  five  guineas ;  and  in  later  days  some 
Scliool  Histories,  abridgments  of  his  larger  volumes.  But  more 
famous  works  claim  our  notice. 

His  comedy  of  Tht  Goodt-NcUiwiredMan,  acted  in  1768,  brought 
hun  nearly  X500 ;  which,  with  the  true  Grub  Street  impro- 
vidence, he  scattered  to  the  winds  at  once.    He  bought  1768 
those  chambers  in  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  where  ▲.!>• 
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tlie  last  act  of  liis  life-drama  was  played  out.  He  furnklied  thera 
in  mahogany  and  blue  moreen.  He  gave  frequent  dimiers  and 
suppers^  startling  all  the  quiet  baniBteis  roond  him  with  masy 
games  aft  1>Ii]id*man*B  buff  and  the  ahomses  of  jovial  songs.  He 
ms  eonsta&tly  in  society  ynih  Johnson,  Bnrke^  and  EeynoldSy 
and  lived  far  beyond  his  means. 

In  May  1770  appeared  his  £ncst  poem,  The  De9erted  Village^ 
Before  August  closed,  a  fifth  edition  was  nearly  ex- 
1770   hausted.   The  village^  ^swM  AnbtnDy"  whose  present 
A.Di    desolation  strikes  the  heart  more  painfully  from  the  lovely 
pictures  of  vani slice!  joy  the  poet  sets  before  us,  was  that 
hamlet  of  Lisboy  where  his  boyhood  had  been  spent.    The  soft 
features  of  the  landscape, — the  evening  sports  of  the  village  train, 
^-the  various  noises     life  rising  from  the  cottage  homea^ — ^the 
meek  and  earnest  country  preacher, — the  buzzing  school, — the 
white-washed  ale -lio use,— attract  by  turns  our  admiration  as  we 
read  this  exquisite  jioem.  And  not  least  touching  is  this  yearning 
utterancei  spoken  from  the  literaiy  toiler's  deep  and  solitaiy  heart 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  tliis  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  shar^- 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidat  thaie  InunUe  bowen  to  lay  me  dovn; 
*Fo  hoBlMiid  eot  lift'g  taper  at  the  otoee^ 
And  keep  the  flame  from  westing  by  lepoae ; 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  ne  itill. 
Amidst  the  Bwaiiia  to  show  my  book-Ie%ncd  ikOl^ 
Around  ray  fire  an  evening  group  to  draWj 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw  ; 
And  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  i)ursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pa.st. 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

The  emphatic  wotds  of  poor  dying  Gray,  who  heasd  ^*  The  De< 

sertcd  Village"  read  at  Malvern,  where  he  spent  his  last  summer  in 
a  vain  search  for  health,  must  be  echoed  by  every  feeling  heart,-^ 
*'  That  man  is  a  poet." 

Debt  now  had  Goldsmith  last  in  its  terrible  talona  He  worked 
on,  but  was  forced  to  trade  upon  his  fatare,~to  draw  heavy  ad« 
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i  vanees  from  liis  bookaaUeis  in  order  to  meet  the  pieBsang  wants  of 
1     the  hour.  He  undertook  a  Sistary  of  Ejiglcmd^  m  four  Tohunes ;  a 

History  of  the  Earth  amd  Animated  Nature^  largely  a  translation  from 
':  Buflfon ;  Histories  ofOr^ce  and  Rome ;  and  wrote  a  second  successful 
J     comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer^  which  was  first  acted  in  1773. 

The  last  Hash  of  his  geniiiB  was  the  short  poem,  BdalMtUmf 
written  in  reply  to  some  jibmg  epitaphs,  whidi  were  composed  on 
him  by  the  company  met  one  day  at  dinner  in  the  St.  James's 
I     Coffee-house.    Garrick's  couplet  ran  thus : — 

*'  Here  Hc3  poet  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  cr.llGd  Kollt 
Wlio  wrote  Uke  aa  angel,  bat  talked  like  poor  PoU.** 

,     And  certainly  in  the  reply  poor  Qanick  siiffnni  for  his  iniTrindncss; 

for  never  with  so  light  but  so  perfect  a  touch  was  the  skin  peeled 
from  any  character. 

With  hands  yet  full  of  unfinished  work,  Gbldsmith  lay  down  to 

J  die.  An  old  illness  seifled  him.  Low  ferer  set  in.  He  took 
powdem  a^dnst  the  advice  of  his  doctois,  and  died,  after  nine 

^    days*  sickness,  on  the  4th  of  April  1774.    '^Is  your 

miiid  at  ease  V  ayked  tlie  doctor  by  bis  bed-side.  "  No,  1774 
it  is  not,"  was  the  sad  reply.  At  last  the  spendthrift  author  ▲.D. 
had  lost  "his  knack  of  hoping^"  as  he  used  to  call  the  mi- 
thinkingjoyonsness  of  his  nature.  His  debts  and  the  memoiy  of  his 
reckless  life  cast  heayy  shadows  on  his  dying  bed.  In  the  spirit 
of  tLat  sublime  prayer,  wiiicii  we  learn  to  say  at  our  niotlier  s 
knee  in  the  season  of  life  when,  in  truth,  "  we  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow/'  let  us  hope  that  the  gentle,  thoughtless,  erxing 
naftnve^  which  ga?e  andfofgaye  so  nmchoneartb^fomid  inHeayen 
that  mercy  which  every  hmnan  ^irit  needs. 

THE  FAMILY  PICTURE. 
(fBOK    TBM  nOAE  OV  WAUIIIU).") 

Xy  wife  and  dangbten,  happenhig  to  retoia  a  Ti«it  at  neighbour  nambofongh's, 
Ibaad  thai  £iuQy  ]isd  laftdy  got  their  inetii^ 

^  the  cotmtry,  and  took  likencssea  for  fifteen  shilliiiga  a  head.  As  this  fiunilyand 
ours  had  long  a  aort  of  rivalry  in  point  of  taste,  oar  spirit  took  the  alarm  at  this 

^  stolen  march  upon  ns,  and,  notwithstanding  all  I  could  say,  and  I  said  much,  it 
was  iesol?ed  that  wo  should  hayo  our  pictures  done  too.   Having,  ^therefore^ 
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engflil^d  tbe  linmer,  (for  vbai  mil  I  doQ  ovr  mat  ddHwnrtiiii  vm  to  dww 

fli6  laperioriigr  of  our  taste  in  the  ottitata»  As  for  our  ndgUioiir^  hiadlj, 
Ihere  irere  seven  of  tboni^  and  they  wom  dimm  with  seyen  onoges,— a  thing 

quite  out  cf  taste,  no  rariety  in  life,  no  composition  in  the  world.  We  desired 
t-o  liavc  sometluDj^  in  a  brighter  style,  and,  after  many  debates,  at  length  cama  a 
iinaniDious  resolution  of  being  drawn  together,  in  one  large  historical  family- 
It  icce.  This  AvouUl  be  cheaper,  since  one  frame  would  serve  for  all;  and  it  would 
bii  infinitely  more  genteel,  for  all  liUiiilies  of  any  ta&te  were  now  drawn  in  the 
same  manner.  As  we  did  nut  immediately  recolleet  an  historical  subject  to  hit 
iu,  we  were  contented  etflb  with  being  drawn  as  independent  histoneal  figare& 
My  wifodeeiredtoboreiaeflentedas  Yenns;  and  the  pointer  wme  reqnesfeedl  not 
tobotoofrngidof  liudiamondeinherefeomadbv  HeriwoILtyeonei 
were  to  bo  ae  Gipide  by  her  side ;  while  in  my  govnand  bande,  wbb  to  pm* 
sent  ber  with  ay  books  on  tbe  Whistonian  Oonftroveny.  Ofivin  would  bo  dmwn 
as  an  Amazon,  sitting  upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  dressed  in  a  green  Joseph,  richly 
laced  with  gold,  and  a  whip  in  her  hand.  Sophia  was  to  be  a  sbepherde*?, 
with  as  many  sheep  aa  the  painter  eonld  T'ut  iaibr  AOtbiflg  j  and  Moaes  was  to 
be  dressed  out  with  a  hat  and  white  featlier. 

Our  taste  so  mucli  pleased  the  squire,  tliat  he  ingisted  on  being  j  ut  ia  as  one 
of  the  fam.ily,  m  the  character  of  Alexai^der  tlie  Great  at  Olivia  s  feet.  This 
was  considered  by  us  all  as  an  indioatlon  of  bis  desire  to  be  introduced  into  the 
fudly,  nor  oonld  vo  xefiiso  bis  rcquestb  Ibe  painter  wnatiurefiiro  set  to  woric, 
andj  as  be  moni^t  with  asiddnity  and  expedition^  in  less  tban  li»nr  daya  tlie 
wbole  was  eompleted.  Xhe  pieoe  was  laxge^  and  it  ninst  be  owned  bo  did  nol 
spare  his  colours ;  for  wbieli  mf  wife  gave  1dm  great,  eneomlnnis.  Wo  were  all 
perfectly  satisfied  v^iih  his  peifomanoe;  but  an  unfortunate  circumstanoe^  wbich 
had  not  occurred  till  tbe  picture  was  finished,  now  struck  us  with  dismay.  It 
was  so  very  large  that  we  had  no  place  in  the  house  to  fix  it !  IIow  we  all  came 
to  disregard  so  material  a  point  is  inconceiTable ;  but  certain  it  is  we  had  ail 
been  greatly  remiss.  This  picture,  therefore,  instead  of  gratifying  our  vanity, 
as  we  hoped,  leaned  in  a  moat  mortifying  manner  against  the  kitchen  wall, 
wheio  the  canvas  was  stretched  and  painted,  much  too  large  to  be  got  through 
auy  of  the  doors,  and  the  jest  of  all  onr  neigbbonrs.  One  oompored  il  to  Kobin- 
■oa  Oroso^o  jk«g<*boat«  too  laxge  to  bo  femofod;  aaotber  tiMNiglii  i»  meeo 
resembled  a  reel  in  a  bottlo;  some  wondetel  bowit  oeold  bo  got  o«i^  b«fc«kilt 
more  were  amaied  bow  it  oyer  got  in. 
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Pietim  of  JohaaiHu 

I'.lvth  nml  education. 
5'"triij,';:jles  of  his  yotttlu 
Starts  for  London. 
Atook8ell«r*aliack. 


RmUflraiidldlib 

The  Dictionary. 
Rasselaa. 
The  pension. 
JiniM  SoswvU 


LMbi  of  Johotsik 
Lives  of  til c  Foola 
Ilia  last  yoaxa 
His  styla 

Letter  to  Ch«it0rfiil& 


A  HUGS  and  sloTenly  figure,  dad  in  a  grM^  brown  coat  and  coaise 

bLaclc  wor.^ted  stockings,  wearing  a  grey  wig  with  scorched  foretop, 
rolls  iu  Ills  arm-chair  long  past  midnight,  holding  in  a  dirty  hand 
his  nineteenth  cap  of  tea^  As  he  panses  to  utter  one  of  hie  ter« 
rible  growb  of  aigmnent^  or  rather  of  dogmatic  aB8ertlQn»  oom<- 
mendng  invariaUy  with  a  thnnderoua  Sir,''  we  have  leisare  to 
note  the  bitten  nails,  the  scars  of  king's  evil  that  tiiark  ids  swollen 
face,  and  the  conyulaiFe  woddngs  of  the  muscles  round  mouth 
and  eyee,  which  accompaiiy  the  pufi^  and  snorts  foreboding  a 
coming  sfcoim  of  poodemis  Engliah  talk.  Sneh  was  the  imaim 
Doctor  Samnel  Johneon  in  bis  old  age,  when  he  had  climbed  from 
the  mo.^t  iaq^ualid  cellars  of  Grub  Street  to  the  dictatorial  throne 
of  English  criticism — such  the  man  who  wrote  Mcuselas  and 
Lomlm,  who  compiled  the  great  E'ngMh  Du^ionarif,  and  com* 
poeed  the  majesfeicaUy  moral  pages  ct^Mambier. 
<'''7thiB  celebrated  son  of  a  poor  man,  who  naed  to  apread  his  little 
book- stall  on  market-day ( in  Lichfield  )to  tempt  the  louts  of 
Btafrordbhire,\^m  bom  iu  that  town  on  the  18th  of  September  1709^ 
From  infancy^Bie  child  struggled  with  conatitaliaDal  disease^ 
which  weakened  his  egrea  and  kit  indelible  aeama  acroea  Ina  little 
face.  The&ther  gave  his  poor  afflicted  boy  all  he  oonld — aliberal 
education  ;  and  upon  this  foundation — the  best  for  fame  that  can 
ever  be  laid — the  work  of  a  great  and  nobie  iitetiine  began  to  rise, 
Slowlji  obacure^i  and  irith  many  heavy  faUa,  did  the  iU- 
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dresfied,  ugly,  clumsy  youth  In^jgm  to  takdliis  first  steps  towards  tlie 
IdngBlup  of  English  ktteidoin./^  edu- 
eatUm  chiefly  at  Stourbridge^  Be  entered  Pembnoke  Oollege,  Oxford. 
Bat  his  dying  father  could  spare  no  more  money  to  the  lad,  so 
a  degree  could  not  be  tiiken  then.  He  must  wait  until  he  lias 
earned  a  higher  title  with  liis  pen.  J  One  terrible  ioei  with  which 
poor  Johnsoii  had  to  battle  tluoiigh  all  his  life^  must  not  be  for- 
gotten,  when  we  stdTe  to  eetunate  the  greatness  of  hk  tiimnph 
over  circumstances.  Fits  of  morbid  melancholy  often  seized  him, 
which,  as  he  says,  "  kept  him  mad  half  his  life."  Penniless,  dis- 
easedy  ilI-£ftvoured|  but  half  educated,  and  touched  with  terrible 
insanity,  the  youth  of  twenty-two  stood  on  the  threshold 
1731  of  the  mean  honse^  within  ^diieh  his  fiilher  lay  dead, 
A.D.  looking  out  upon  a  world,  that  seemed  all  cold  and  bare 
and  friendless  to  his  gaze.  No  wonder  that  hia  earlier 
portrait  shows  a  thin  cheek  and  saddened  brow,  with  lines  of 
suffering  already  round  the  wasted  lip&  » 

IVudgii]g  on  foot  to  Market  Bosworth  iu  Iieicestershire,\he 
became  usher  in  a  school  |  ut  would  not  do;  by  natural  tem- 
perament he  was  totiilly  unfitted  for  the  wo  then  find  luiii 
translating  for  a  bookseller  in  Birmingham ;  and  after  a  while  mar- 
rying a  Mrs,  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  meroer  there^  who  had  £800.* 
'Wth  this  mon^y  he  attempted  to  start  a  school  of  his  own  near 
Lichfield ;  but  he  could  not  gather  pupils  enon^  to  pay  the  rent 
and  keep  his  wife  in  comfort  'So,  packing  up  his  little 
1736   stock  of  clothes  and  books,  he  set  out  in  March  1736  for 
▲.p.     London,  accompanied  by  a  former  pupil,  £resh-ooloured, 
good-humoured,  little  Davy  Qanickv  who  was  going  up  to 
study  law  in  Lincofai's  Bin,  but  in  whose  hrsin  the  foot-lights  were 
a]i  i'iH,iy  fciliining  far  more  brightly  than  briefs  or  pleadinp^s  at  the 
1  LI  .  ^t  was  just  as  well  for  the  theatre-going  folks  of  Kngkudv 
that  me  little  Huguenot's  head  did  not  become  a  wig-block^  co 
which  to  air  a  covering  of  grey  horse-hslr^fr- 
So  up  to  London  went  the  dapper  pi^  and  his  great  hulkmg 


*  Mrs.  Johnson  died  on  the  17th  of  Uutdt  1789,  to  the  deip  itid  lattlng  grief  of  Ksr 
tuMUuid,  and  wm  bnrted  «t  Unmloif, 
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master;  and  there  tiiey  parted,  to  meet  occaiiioually,  but  each  to 
go  his  several  way.    And  Johnson's  was  a  luird  and  periloua  path,  3 
We  have  already  gLven  a  pictme  of  liteiaiy  life  in  those  days.J 
The  worst  miseries  of  sach  a  life  were  endnrod  by  Johnson.  For 
six-and-twenty  years  the  pen  scarcely  ever  left  iiis  lumd.  How 
often  he  and  Savage  wandered  foot  sore  all  night  through  the  streets 
of  London,  unable  to  hire  the  meanest  shelter;  how  often  they  spent 
their  last  penny  on  a  little  loaf^  which  they  tore  with  wolfish  teeth, 
cannot  telL  Bat  we  know  that  miseries  like  these  were  commonly 
endured  by  men  of  letters  in  Johnson's  day,  and  that  he  had  his 
full  share  of  such  bitterness  and  want.^  It  was  for  Cave  the  i 
bookseller  that  he  chiefly  drudged,  enriching  the    Gentleman's  ^ 
Magaone"  with  articles  of  various  kiods^Cf^  poem  L(mdon^  a 
satire  in  imitation  of  JuTena!,  laid  the  f oondation  of  bis  literary 
fame,  by  establishing  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  booksellers. 
For  this  work  Dodsley  gave  him  ten  guineas.    K  Life  of  Savaye 
(1744)  was  followed  by  a  second  satire  in  Juvenal's  manner,  Tlta 
VamUy  of  Human  Withes  (17 49) ;  but  these  are  only  the  most 
notable  works  in  a  vast  crowd  of  minor  writingB^  which  occapied 
the  days  and  nights  of  these  bnsy  years.    His  tragedy  of  Irem^ 
begun  in  his  teaching  days,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  1749; 
but  it  failed  to  hold  its  ground. 

Johnson's  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  BambUr^  a 
periodical  of  the  ^Spectator"  das^  which  appeared  twice  a  week 
between  March  1750  and  March  1752.  Only  four  of  the  papers 
proceeded  from  other  pens.  There  was  some  strange  sympathy 
between  the  huHkj  frame  of  the  essayist  and  the  ponderous  words 
that  came  from  bis  ink-bottle ;  and  in  the  pages  of  the  ^  Bambler  " 
there  is  certainly  much  of  wordy  weight  He  re&ppeared  as  an 
essayist,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  in  a  lighter  periodical  called 
the  Idler  J  which  ran  to  103  numbers,  closing  with  its  last  sheet 
the  chequered  list  of  single-article  serials^  which  had  opened  with 
^  the  "  TatWs"  pleasant  talk. 

)       While  writing  for  the   Itamb)er/'  and  for  some  years  before  the 
starting  of  that  heavy  serial,  Johnson  bad  been  steadily  at  work 

upon  his  Dictionary  oj  tlu:  En(jli&h  Language,    There  Wiis  no  such 
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work  in  EnglisL  literature ;  and  when  Johnson  undertook  to  finis]} 
the  horctilean  labour  in  three  years,  he  liad  but  a  slight  notion  oi 
the  toil  that  lay  before  him.  He  waa  to  reoeiTe  for  the  completed 
woik  £1576 ;  a  oompaiatmly  smaQ  sum  when  we  reoolkct  tiiai  it 
took  him  seven  yeuB  to  bring  his  labour  toa  dose,  and  tibat  he  had 
to  pay  several  copyists,  wlio  sat  in  his  house  in  Gough  Square, 
in  a  room  httcd  up  hke  a  lawyer's  office,  working  away  at  the  slips 
of  paper  on  which  the  various  words,  definitioDai  and  qiiot<itions 
were  jotted  down  lon^^  by  the  gfeat  lezieognq^Whv^^  The 
name  we  haire  jnst  used  soonded  sweet  to  the  ear  of  <^as6ieal  John- 
son, who  wa^  liuver  so  happy  as  when  lulling  these  huge  blocks  of 
antiquity  into  English  sentences.  The  "Dictionary"  was  a  great 
woiky  but  necessarily  imperfect  In  etymology  it  ia  vary  defective ; 
for  of  those  Teutonic  langnageft  from  which  come  three-fifliha  df 
onr  Rngliah,  he  knew  next  to  nothing.  ^ 

When  Joliiiiou    motlicr  died,  lie  clu voted  the  nmhts  of  a  sinirle 
week  to  the  composition  of  a  book,  which  paid  the 
1769   eacpenses  of  her  funeral    This  was  Ramlas^  a  tale  of 
kJx     Abysainiay  in  which  much  solid  moialiiy  ia  incid« 
caied  in  hmgoage  of  ^a  long  nsonnding  maieh.'*  Bnt 
tlicrc  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  identify  himself 
with  Oriental  modes  of  thought.    The  heik  and  hurnoQS  of  the 
£astem  prince  and  philosopher  cannot  conceal  the  old  brown  coat 
and  woraled  stockdngs  of  the  pompona  Ei^^ish  moralist  The 
grey  wig  peeps  fifom  below  the  torban.   1ji  a  word,  Johnson  tilks 
at  us  throughout  the  entire  book ,  he  talks  sensibly  aud  woll,  but 
we  cannot  believe  in  the  thin  disguise  of  tawny  cheek  and  mus- 
lin robes.    If  we  could  imagine  Johnson  "  doing"  the  I^^ile,  as 
modem  En^^iah  traYellers  are  apt  to  call  their  boating  up  that 
noble riyor;  and  finr  a  freak,  donning  the  native  dress,  and  staining 
his  cheeks  with  the  prmters'  ink  of  which  he  knew  so  inucli  ;  ^vo 
might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  conceive  how  such  grand  dedamatious, 
.  as  certain  paragraphs  we  know  of  in  Basselas,  came  to  be  spoken 
among  the  lotuses  and  liver-horaes  of  the  Aftican  highlands. 

The  great  tuxmng-point  of  Johnson's  ]i&»  at  which  he  comes 
out  from  darkness^  or  at  least  from  dim  twilight^  into  bright  and 
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steady  is  that  May  day  in  1762  on  which  he  reodred  the  happy 
news  ^t  tlie  king  had  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £300 

a  year.    Tiienceforward  he  WTt)te  less,  but  talked  con-  1762 
tdnually.    We  know  all  about  the  Johnson  of  this  later  A.D. 
period.    The  Johnson  who  starved  with  Savage,  is  a  dim 
shadow;  bat  tiie  bmrly  Doctor  who  lived  in  Bolt  Oonrt^  and 
tiiongbt  no  Eng^iflh  or  Scotluh  UuidBcape  at  aQ  ccmpaxahle  to  the 
miid-splashed  pavement  and  eoot-stained  honses  of  Meet  Street, 
is  almost  a  li\ing  reality,  with  whom  any  evening  we  please  we 
may  sit  for  hours  to  hear  him  talk.    We  know  even  how  he  ate 
his  dinner — with  flnahed  face  and  the  veins  swollen  on  his  broad 
forehead*  We  know  that  he  pofifed,  and  grnnted,  and  contradicted 
everybody,  reviling  as  fools,  and  blockheads,  and  barren  rascals 
all  who  dared  to  differ  from  his  Literary  Highness.    We  know  that 
lie  had  secret  stores  of  oxaoge-pee!,  hoarded  we  know  not  why— 
and  that  he  never  was  hi49py  unless  he  had  toadied  every  post  he 
passed  in  the  stieelB^  when  walking  to  and  from  his  hoDse^  We 
know  that  he  bore  marks  of  scrofula)  and  was  tronbled  wztii  BL 
VitU8*8  dance.    And  we  know  that  he  sheltered  with  unchanging 
kindness  in  his  house  a  peevish  old  doctor,  a  bHnd  old  woman, 
and  a  negro^  with  some  of  whom  it  was  otm  hard  to  bear.  We 
knowno  oite  author  as  this  old  man  is  known.  For  in  1763  he 
became  aognainted  with  James  Boswell,  Esquire,  a  Scottish  advo- 
cate of  shallow  brain  but  imperturbable  conceit,  the  thickness  of 
whoae  mental  skin  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  great  Englishman's 
society,  in  spite  of  sneers  and  iusolts  hucied  by  day  and  night  at 
bis  enqity  haad*  Kot  a  pecSBet  vaoonm,  however,  was  that  head; 
Ibr  one  fixed  idea  poaseaaed  it^-admuRaftioii  of  Samuel  JdhnaoD^ 
and  the  resolve  to  lose  no  words  that  Mi  fiom  his  idolised  lips. 
Nearly  every  night  when  Boswell  went  home  he  wrote  out  what 
he  remembered  of  the  evening^s  talk;  and  these  notes  grew  olti- 
matel^  into  his  great  Ltfe  of  Johnson,    To  this  fussy,  fodish  nuuDi 


EH 

111 

he 


the  bat  and 

bad  poshed  himself ,  we  owe  a  bookwhichis  jnstiy  held  to  bethe 

best  biography  in  the  EngUsh  language.    Of  other  men,  ^shose 

lives  have  been  written,  we  possess  pictures ;  of  Johnson  we  have 
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A  photograph, — accurate  in  every  line  and  descending  to  tin 
minatest  details  of  his  person  and  his  hibita.  HaTing  spoikoi 
thus  &r  of  the  mailt  ws  shall  shortly  som  up  the  chief  eveats  of 

his  closing  life,  and  leave  the  foil  story  to  be  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  Boswell's  marvellous  booL 

His  degree  of  conferred  in  1765  by  the  University  of 

Dublin,  was  ocmfirmed  some  years  later  by  his  own  Alma  Mate. 
In  1765  he  published  his  edition  of  jShaksper^  the  pra&oe  to 
which  is  one  of  the  best  spedm^s  of  his  prose  we  have.  In  the 
autumn  of  1773  he  made  a  tour  tln'ough  eastern  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides ;  and  from  his  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  he  afterwards  con- 
structed his  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,    In  1775  he  visited  Fans. 

Th^  Lwm  qf  ih$  Pi>et9,  finished  in  1781,  filmed  the  last  of  hk 
important  worhs.  Beginning  with  Cowley,  he  writes  of  the  lead- 
ing poeta  down  to  his  own  day.  1  lis  untVdr  view  of  Milton  has  been 
already  noticed.  In  truth,  Johnson  seems  never  to  have  felt  the  full 
meaniog^  Uic  word  poef  He  was  himself  a  master  of  pentameter 
rhymes,  smooth,  lofty,  fullnaounding;  snd  we  strongly  snspeet  that 
tiie  sldlfid  manufiiotore  of  sueh  appeared  to  him  the  ing^est  flight 
of  poetic  genius.  If  lie  had  any  poetic  fancy  at  all,  it  must  have  been 
of  the  clumsiest  and  palest  kind,  grey  with  London  smoke  and 
smothered  in  Latin  polysyllables.  Lot  no  young  reader  take  his 
knowledge  of  the  En^^ish  poets  from  Johnson's  lives,  if  he  wwikl 
know  the  true  proporti(»s  of  our  hards.  S<Mne  of  his  dwaifs  are 
giants ;  many  of  his  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwarfs. 

Burke,  Garrick,  Gibbon,  Ecynoids,  Goldsmith,  and  many  others 
of  the  first  men  in  London,  were  the  constant  associates  of  great 
KingSamneL  Ctftheee^QaExickwas  the  only  man  who  had  known 
him  almost  ttom  the  first  TbB  Tfaiales— «  ridi  hrewer  and  his 
wife — opened  their  hospitable  house  to  the  Doctor  in  his  dedining 
years.  Streathain  became  more  his  home  than  the  lonely  cham- 
bers in  Bolt  Coui-t.  Here  he  drank  countless  cups  of  tea,  had 
bis  friends  from  London  out  to  see  him,  and  was,  in  fact,  a  second 
master  of  the  house.  ButtheendwascieeEnngdn.  Onefiiendaftflr 
another  dropped  into  the  gmve.  And  after  two  years  of  oompH- 
cated  disorders — ^paralysis,  dropsy,  asthma,  and  the  old  melancholy 
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—lie  joined  the  company  of  illustrious  dead  that  sleep  in  silence 
nnder  the  stones  of  Westminster  Abbey.  On  Monday  the  13th 
of  December  1784  his  last  breath  was  drawn,  at  his  own  house  in 
London. 

Dr.  Johnson's  English  style  demands  a  few  words.    So  peculiar 
is  it,  and  such  a  swarm  of  imitators  grew  up  during  the  half  century 
of  his  greatest  &me,  that  a  ^lecial  name — Johnsonese— has  been 
often  iised  to  denote  the  march  of  its  ponderous  classic  words.  Tet 
it  was  not  original,  and  not  a  many-toned  style.  There  were  in  onr 
lit  enitiire,  earlier  than  Dr.  Johnsou  s  day,  writers  who  far  outdid  tlicir 
Jfieet  Street  disciple  in  recruiting  our  native  ranks  with  heavy-armed 
warriors  from  the  Greek  phalanx  and  the  Lntin  legion.    Of  these 
writers  Sur  Thomas  Brownewasperhaps  the  chie£  Goldy, asthegreat 
Samuel  lo^ed  to  call  the  author  of  the  Deserted  Village,"  got  many 
a  sore  blow  from  the  Doctor's  conversational  sledge  liiunmer ;  but 
he  certainly  contrived  to  get  within  the  i  )octor's  guard  and  hit  him 
homOi  when  he  said,  "  If  you  were  to  write  a  fable  a^oiit  little  Jislies^ 
JDocior^  ymfoould  make  the  lUtiefahati^  Maeaulay 
tells  us  that  when  Johnson  wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his 
sentences  out  of  English  into  Johnsonese.    His  Letters  from  the 
Hebrides  to  Mrs.  Thrale  are  the  original  of  that  work,  of  wliick  the 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  "  is  a  traoalation ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
compare  the  two  Tendons*     When  we  were  taken  up  stairs/' 
says  he  in  one  of  his  letter^  **  a  dhrty  f  eUow  bounced  out  of  the 
b^  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie."   This  incident  is  recorded  in 
the  Journey  as  follows :  "  Out  of  one  of  the  beds,  on  which  we 
were  to  repose,  started  up,  at  our  entEance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops 
from  the  forga"    Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud.    "  The 
Eeheanal,"  he  said,  very  mgustly,  ^'has  not  wit  enough  to  keep 
it  sweet*'   Then^  after  a  paust^  "  It  has  not  vitality  enough  to 
preserve  it  from  patiefaction." 

One  of  the  most  natural  pieces  of  English  that  ever  came  from 
Johnson's  pen,  was  his  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield^  written  in  a 
proud  and  angry  mood  to  reject  the  offered  patronage  of  that 
nobleman.  We-  subjom  it,  in  preference  to  heavier  specimens  of 
Johnson's  style. 
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LETIEE  TO  LOBD  CIi£SI£EFI£La 


Mnitiy  nil,  im 

Mt  hm, 

I  hATe  been  lately  UifimBedf  by  tlie  propiielor  of  the  WoM,  fhrt 

two  papers,  in  wliich  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public,  ware  written 
by  your  Lonlsliip.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  Iiononr  which,  being  very  little 
accnstomcd  to  favours  fsom,  the  greftt^  I  know  iu>t  well  how  to  xeoenre  or  ia  whai 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  with  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  yonr  Lordship,  I  wm 
overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  addro&a,  aud 
could  not  forbear  to  wkh  tlial  I  might  boast  myseli  Lt  vainqueur  du  vainqueur 
d€  la  ^m'e,— that  I  mi^ht  obtain  tliat  regard  for  which  I  saw  tho  wprld  contend- 
ing; but  I  found  my  aiteadaaoe  w  litUo  enoomaged  that  neither  pride  aw 
modflify  vould  miilBr  me  to  eontinQe  ik  When  I  had  enoe  ediraMad  yewrlflrt' 
ahlp  in  pnbliq,  I  hid  eihenatod  all  the  art  of  pTnaiang  which  n  zelazed  and 
unoonrtly  scholar  can  posaeas.  I  had  done  all  that  I  oould ;  and  no  man  ia  well 
pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected^  be  it  ever  ao  little. 

Seven  years,  zny  Lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  In  your  outward  xoo■l^^ 
or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  mj 
work  through  ditiiculties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  hare  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  wor^i  of 
encouracreracnt,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  ex;ject,  tor  I 
never  had  a  patron  beiore.  The  ahepherd  in  Virgil  grow  at  ia^t  a^q^uaiiitol 
with  Lore,  and  found  him  a  native  of  tiie  rooks.  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one 
who  looka  with  nnoonoem  on  a  man  Btmggling  for  lift  in  the  water,  and  whan 
he  haa  readhed  ground^  enenmhera  him  with  help) 

The  notice  you  hate  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labottri(»  hadifcheeAear]yj  had 
been  kind ;  bat  it  hae  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
till  I  am  aolitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it. 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obligations  when  no  benefit 
lias  been  received ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  aa  owil^ 
that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Ilaving  carried  on  my  work  tlms  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of 
luuiiiiig,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  couclude  it,  if  less  be  pos- 
sible, with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope  in.  which 
I  once  boaated  myself  with  ao  modi  eznltation, 

My  Lord» 

Tear  Lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  Senrsnt^ 

aw  johnsoh; 
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POKTS. 

WmiAH  SHENSioinEr  bom  in  1714,  at  Leasowes  in  Sbropshire, 
after  receiving  liis  higher  ednctftdon  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 

retired  to  spend  liis  days  upon  those  acres,  of  wliicli  liis  father's 
death  had  left  him  master.  His  chief  works  are  the  Scli>oolmistress^ 
"a  descriptive  sketcb,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser;"  and  thePof- 
ioral  BaUad^  which  is  considered  the  finest  English  specimen  of 
its  clasa    Shenstone  died  at  Leasowes  in  1763. 

William  Collins,  one  of  our  fuicst  writers  of  the  Ode,  was  the 
sou  of  a  hatter  at  Ciiiehester,  and  was  born  there  in  1721.  He 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education  at  Winchester,  and 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  Pasmns,  and  his  Odes  to 
Jjiherty  and  Evening^  are  his  finest  lyrical  pieces.  His  Oriental 
Eclnrfnes,  written  at  college,  afford  a  specimen  of  his  powers  in 
another  style — ^that  of  descriptive  writing.  After  a  short  life^ 
clonded  with  many  disappointments,  Collins  sank  into  a  nervous 
weaikness,  wluch  continued  until  his  death  in  1759. 

Mabr  Akensidis  vnrote  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  He  was 
the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  he  was  bom 
in  1721.  In  1744  he  took  liis  degree  of  ^I.D.  at  Leyden.  His 
great  poem  had  already  appeared.    He  enjoyed  some  practice  as  a 
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pliyidcuHi;  bat  hk  chief  support  ma  d£rived  from  the  liberality 
of  a  Mend  Akenside  died  aomewhat  aoddfisilyin  1770  ol  putrid 
aore  throat 

The  Waktons,  a  father  and  two  soil^,  were  ^fiete  and 
poetical  critics  during'  ]Kirt  of  the  last  century.  The  father  was 
.IWeBBor  of  Poetiy  at  Oxfoid|— «&  office  which  was  also  held  by 
hia  aeooad  aon,  Thomaay  (1728-17901)  Thomaa  Wartoti*a  duel 
poem  was  The  PUamtf^  of  M^anekolf,  pahliidied  wlien  lie  was 
only  nineteen ;  but  his  greatest  work  was  his  History  ofEngluk 
Foetry*  He  became  poet-laureate  in  1785.  An  elder  brother, 
Joseph,  who  waa  head-master  of  Winchester  School  and  after- 
waida  a  prebend  of  Bt  Panl's^  also  wrote  poeni%  but  of  ioftiDor 
merit  bis  Odbloi^aTic^  may  be  considered  a  IkToiinibtespee^ 
of  his  style. 

John  Home,  a  well-knowu  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Leith  in  1722. 
He  became  mimster  of  Athelstaneford,  bat  when  he  wrote  ^ 
tragedy  of  i>ote|^Z!(U^  he  had  to  resign  hte  Uving.  Loid  Bote  lumng 
oottferred  on  him  a  sinecure  office  and  a  pension,  together  worth 
about  £600  a  year,  on  this  comfortable  income  he  enjoyed  the 
best  literary  society  of  the  Scottish  capital  Of  all  his  worka^ 
DougloB  alone  has  lived.   Home  died  in  180& 

WzLUAic  M ASOiT,  bom  in  Torkshire  in  1725,  was  a  dose  fiknd 
of  the  poet  Gray,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Oombiidge. 
Mason  wrote  many  odes  and  dramas ;  but  The  E'nglish  Grarderiy  a 
blank- verse  poem  in  four  books,  was  his  chief  composition.  After 
the  death  of  Gray  he  edited  the  Poems,  and  published  the  Ltfe 
and  Letten  of  his  fiiend.   Uason  died  in  1797« 

Thomas  Pbrct,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  deserves  oar  gratitade  for 
his  collection  of  ballads,  published  in  17G5  under  the  title  of 
Bdiqwi  of  English  Poetry.  These  old  songs,  reeved  and  often 
supplemented  the  collector,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  g^as 
of  Scott  and  other  poets.  Pen^,  a  Shropshire  man,  lived  from 
1728  until  1811.  Before  obtaining  the  Inshopiie  of  Bromore  he 
was  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

Erasmus  Darwin,  the  poct-laureate  of  botany,  was  bom  in 
1731,  at  Elston  near  Newark,    Having  received  hia  education 
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al  Gunbiidg^  and  taken  a  niediral  degree  nt  Edinburgh,  he  began 
to  praeiise  aa  a  phyauaan  at  Lieiifield.  Hia  principal  poem^  The 
Batamo  Garden,  appeared  in  thiee  parta  between  1781  and  1792. 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  greatly  declined.    He  died  m  1802. 

William  Falconkb,  boni  at  Edinburgh  in  1732,  was  the  son 
of  a  barber,  Hia  early  life  at  sea  prepared  iiim  for  the  composition 
of  bia  fine  poem.  The  Shipwreck  The  ^  Britannia^''  of  which  he 
waa  second  mate,  waa  wrecked  off  Cape  OoloDna.  He  waa  after- 
wards  a  midshipman  and  purser  in  the  Boyal  Navy.  In  1769  or 
early  in  1770,  the  Aurora,"  on  board  of  which  he  was  thoti  serving, 
foundered,  with  the  loss  of  all  hands,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Mozam- 
bique ChanneL  Thus  the  poet  of  The  ShUpwrtek  died  amid  the 
waTea,  whoae  power  he  so  finely  painted. 

Jaxbb  Bbattie,  bom  in  1735,  at  Laoiencekiik  in  Efncardineshire^ 
educated  at  Alarischal  College,  Aberdeen.  His  fame  as  a  poet 
rests  upon  The  Minstrel,  published  in  1771.  Written  in  the 
Spenserian  atanza,  it  depicts  beautifully  the  opening  character  of 
Sdwin^ayofDng^viUagepoet  Beattie^  who^  became  at  an  ear!^  age 
Pto&aaor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logie  at  Martschal  CSdlege, 
died  of  paralysis  in  1803. 

James  Macpherson,  a  Scottish  Chatterton  of  maturer  growth 
who  did  not  commit  suicide,  was  bom  in  1738^  at  Eingussie  in 
InYemesa-shire^  and  was  educated  at  Aberdeea  In  1762  and 
1763  he  gaye  to  the  worid  two  epic  poems^  Fimgal  and  Temora^ 
which  he  professed  to  haye  translated  fhnn  materiala  discovered  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  opinion  generidly  received  now 
is,  that  he  discovered  them  in  his  own  desk,  written  on  his  own  paper 
with  his  own  pen.  They  present,  in  florid  and  highly  coloured 
piOBfevatirringpictiiieaofoldCeliiclife.  Manyyeaxaof  Macphenon'a 
life  were  spent  in  London  aa  a  pdiiical  writer.  At  Belleville,  a 
property  which  he  bought  in  his  native  parish,  he  died  in  1796. 

Charles  Churchill,  bom  in  Westininster  in  1731^  was  a 
dissipated  and  disgraced  clergyman,  who  wrote  biting  and  £uid 
poetry  of  an  infierior  cider.  The  J&MCMtd^  Nighty  and  the  Prophe^ 
<>fi^iimMie  are  among  Ilia  moat  noted  works.   He  died  of  fever  at 
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TflOKAa  OBATTBftToir,        mftrvelkms  boy  tbat  perisihetl  in 

Ills  pride,"  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Bristol.  There  the 
young  poet  was  born  in  1752.  Educated  in  the  most  humble  way, 
1i  0  entered  an  attorney's  office  at  iourteexL  The  covers  of  old  school* 
books  hit  by  bia  dead  fiather  irece  fomed  of  valueless  paichmeiit 
deedsy  taken  from  an  okL  ^est  in  tiie  mnmme&t  loom  of 
a  Bristol  obtiroh.  Among  these  remains  of  '^Mr.  Canynge's 
Coffre,"  Chattorton  pretended  to  have  found  fragments  of  ancient 
poems^  serjnous,  and  articles  descriptive  of  the  city  churches,  <fec 
S'h^  were  all  WfiUeti  6y  kinut^f  in  the  old  leUerin^  iznd  epdUng^ 
ypon  etained  pamhmente,  Tb»  boy  oi  sefrenteen  went  up  to 
London  to  write  ftnr  bmd  and  famsi  He  toiled  bard,  but  sank 
into  infidelity  and  intemperance.  One  elTort  to  save  him  self  from 
this  whirlpool — an  application  for  the  position  of  surgeon's  mate 
in  Africa^— £uled.  He  sent  most  of  his  money  borne  to  bis  mother 
and  sister^  vitb  Rowing  aecoonts  of  bis  pcospeets.  Bat  bis 
pYospaolB  ptOTsd  a  deeepliye  inif^flya  Sooui  stong  to  ilie'coie  of  bis 
proud  heart  by  ne§^eet  and  increasing  want,  he  formed  the  desperate 
resolve  of  suicide.  One  August  day  in  1770  the  lad,  not  yet 
eighteen,  took  a  dose  of  arsenic,  and  died  amid  the  fragments  of 
his  torn  papera  Piotmaqne  desoiiption  is  the  leading  cbann  of 
his  ppems. 

Philip  Doddeedot^,  remarkable  as  a  theological  writer,  was 
bom  in  London  in  17 02,  Much  of  hi?^  life  was  spent  at  North- 
ampton^  where  for  mai^  jeais  be  bad  a  flonrisbing  scbooL  His 
Jtiee  mid  PfVffress  of  Bdiffum  tpt  <%6  jSbtil^  his  Paeea^  in  the  Li/k 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  his  Family  Expositor,  are  all  popular 
and  standard  works.    Dr.  Doddridge  died  at  Lisbon  in  17 ol, 

Jo£Ui  Wesley,  bom  in  1703,  at  Epworth  in  Lincolnshire^  was 
iamoixs  as  the  most  eminent  of  tiie  foonders  of  Methodism  He 
was  educated  at  tbe  Ciiarter-boase  and  at  Gbiist  Ghoreb^  Ozfotdy 
and  afterwards  became  Fellow  of  Lmooln  College.  There,  with 
his  younger  brother  Charles,  he  joined  a  few  seriously  dis- 
posed studoots  in  private  meetings  for  prayer  and  in  Yisitiog 
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the  siek  and  poor.  In  conjunctlaQ  ^th  Oeorge  WMtefi^d^  a 
celebrated  pulpit  orator,  whose  dectrio  eloquence  starfled  thou- 
sands into  serious  thought,  he  travelled  about  and  preiiched  with 
an  eaxnestness  little  understood  iu  that  day.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  Journal  and  his  Symns;  in  the  latter  of  which 
hiB  brother  gave  him  important  aid.   John  Wesley  died  in  1791. 

Thomas  Reid,  born  In  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardineshire,  held 
in  successiuii  the  piofesborships  of  Moral 'Philosophy  at  Aberdeen 
and  Glasgow.  IIib  Inquiry  into  ilie  Human  Mind  (1764)  was  an 
efifectiTe  reply  to  Hume's  sceptical  doctrines.  Essays  on  the  TnUl" 
ledual  and  AcHife  Fcmn  of  Man  came  afterwards  from  his  pen. 
Beid  died  in  1796. 

Laurence  Sterne,  author  of  Tiistram  SJiandy  and  The  Senti- 
menial  Journey ^  was  bom  in  1713,  at  CionmeL  Educated  at 
Cambiid^  he  entered  the  Chnrch,  becoming  rector  of  Sutton 
and  a  prebend  of  York.  The  living  of  Stillington  also  added  to 
his  income  after  his  marriage.   The  poblication  of  ^Tristram 

Shandy,"  beginning  in  1759,  closed  in  176:3.  His  Seniimenlal 
Journey  was  the  fruit  of  his  second  Continental  tour,  undertaken 
in  1765.  ITncle  Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Dr.  Slop,  Yorick  the  parson, 
the  widow  Wadman,  and  Susannah  are  the  leading  creations  of  hia 
imagination.  Fme  hnmonr  and  delicate  pathos  appear  in  Sterne's 
works;  but  the  grace  of  these  is  often  marred  by  the  affected  glitter 
of  his  style  and  the  indecent  hints,  which  betray  the  wolf  .in 
sheep's  clothing,  the  proEigate  hidden  in  the  parson's  gown.  He 
has  been  diarged  with  wholesale  pillaging  from  Barton  and  other 
old  anthora.  Sterne  died  in  1768  in  a  London  lodging-house^ 
with  no  one  by  his  bed  but  a  hired  nurse. 

David  Garrick,  the  famous  actor  and  theatrical  manager, 
employed  Ins  pen  sometimes  in  the  writing  of  plays,  of  whicli  the 
best  are  Tkt  Lying  VaUt  and  Miss  in  her  Teens,  Bom  at  Xich* 
field  in  1716,  Ganick  came  up  to  London  with  Johnson,  studied 
law,  embarked  afterwards  in  business  as  a  wine-merchant,  but  found 
his  fitting  sphere  in  1741,  when  he  became  an  actor  by  x^rofession. 
He  died  in  1779. 

HoRACB  Walfol^  the  third  son  of  the  well-known  statesman, 
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was  boru  in  1717.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  twenty-six  yeara^ 
but  neyer  made  any  figure  as  a  politician.  Much  of  hia  time  and 
his  iaag  iooome  of  X4000  a  year  went  in  tbe  decoratioii  of  liis 
▼ilk  at  Twickenham,  well  known  as  Strawberry  HilL  Histastes 

wei'e  eminently  Gothic.  Xot  content  wiih  realizing  a  Gotiue 
mansion  in  the  turrets  and  stained-glass  windows  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  he  wrote  a  singular  Gothic  romance^  called  The  Castie  o/ 
OtrcaUo,  But  his  racy  aparkling  LetUn  and  Jfawoirg  of  hia  own 
time,  nniiyalled  in  tiieir  way,  giro  Mm  his  dnef  titla  to  a  plaos 
among  the  best  English  writers.  Walpole,  who  became  Earl  of 
Orford  in  1791,  died  six  years  later. 

Hugh  Blais,  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1718,  is  best  remembered 
for  his  polished  iSbnno9w  and  his  JSlbelofM^  HavingfiUed 
in  sneoession  the  pulpHs  of  Chree  Edinburgh  (^nrches,  and  held  an 
honoured  place  in  the  best  circles  of  that  city,  he  died  there  in  1800. 

Gilbert  Wiutx,  a  country  clefgyman,  bom  in  1720,  has  made 
hia  Hampshire  parish  well  Jmown  thion|^  all  the  land,  especially 
to  yoong  readeis,  by  his  charming  book,  Tk$  Natmral  Huiorf  ^ 
Selborne,  This  simple-minded  earnest  man  lias  painted,  in  sweet 
and  natural  language  the  busy  life  around  his  daily  walks.  White 
died  in  1793. 

Sauusl  Vwa,  bom  in  1721  and  ednoated  at  Ox&cdy  ahone 
as  an  aelor  and  dramatic  writer.    In  1747  be  commeiiced 

hi.^  theatrical  career.  The  Minor  and  The  Mayw  of  €fairrati 
may  be  named  nnioDg  tlie  twenty  plays  he  iG^ave  to  the  English 
stage.  Foote,  who  was  unrivalled  for  a  mimicry  that  did  not 
spare  the  chief  characters  of  his  own  day,  died  in  1777. 

Snt  William  Blaokston^  a  celebrated  lawyer,  bom  in  London 
in  1723,  published  in  1765  a  popular  law-book,  entitled  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laivs  of  England^  which  is  still  reckoned  the  great 
standard  work  on  that  subjectL  He  died  in  1760|  being  then  a 
judge  in  the  Oomrt  of  Conmion  Fleas. 

AnAX  Smith  waa  bom  in  1723,  at  Kirkcaldy  in  i^ifeshira  He 
was  Professor  of  Jiloral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  a 
Commissifvner  of  Customs.  Ills  great  work,  TJt^e  Wealth  of  Nationi^ 
showing  that  labour  is  the  only  source  o|  the  opulence  of  nation^ 
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laid  the  foundatioii  of  the  important  adence  of  Political  Economy, 
This  book  appealed  in  1776.  Adam  Smxiih  had  prenonsly  pub* 
lished  a  metaphysical  work,  Tlie  TJ^ory  of  M(yral  Sentiments, 

He  died  in  1790. 

Junius,  the  nom  de  plume  of  an  unknown  writer,  who  wrote 
in  The  FuhUe  AdverHsar  a  series  of  political  LesUen^  com- 
mencing  January  21st,  1769.  For  fierce  inyectivc,  piercing, 
brilliant  sarcasm,  and  appropriate  imagery,  tiioise  ''Letteiij '  remain 
anrivalled  Who  Junius  was  is  stQl  a  mystery,  although  Sir 
Phihp  Francis,  bom  at  Dublin  in  1740,  who  was  chief  derk 
in  the  War  Office  between  1763  and  1772|  is  the  man  in  whose 
fiavonr  ihe  evidence  is  strongest 

Adam  Ferguson,  wlio  was  bom  in  1724.  held  in  succcssiuu 
two  professorships  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  wTote, 
among  other  works,  The  Hutory  of  Civil  Sode^,  and  The  HitlUKry 
a/ihe  Haman  EqntbUe.   He  died  in  1816. 

Jambs  Boswbll,  bom  in  1740,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  judge. 
Attaching  iiimself  to  Dr.  Johnson,  tliis  conceited  and  foolish  man 
took  notes  of  the  great  man's  conversation,  which  he  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  fiunons  Life  i>f  Jokmon.  No  better  biography 
has  sTer  been  written.   Boswdl  died  in  1795. 

WluiAM  Palby,  bom  at  Peterborough  in  1743,  having  received 
his  higher  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  entered  the 
Church  of  England^  in  which  he  rose  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle^ 
His  chief  works  were  Elemmti  of  Moral  and  FoliUoal  Philosophy, 
(1785);  ffme  Pmuiinaf,  (1790);  View  of  the  Evidence  of  Ghm- 
tianityy  (1794);  and  Nettural  Theoioyy,  (1802).  His  style  is 
simple  and  homelyi  but  very  clear.    Paley  died  in  1805. 
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som£  iroTES  oh  po^xfix  and  c&iticxsil 


Poetry  aud  prose. 
English  metre. 
Inverted  order. 
Abifherl«Dpwg«» 


Use  of  figures, 
iMnee  of  poeby* 

Epic  poems. 
PnuMllo  poeixM. 


The  Unities. 

Poetic    Scliool?  " 
Ol^eetlve  aad  eat^ectiTe. 


WuEN  we  turn  from  ]\Iiitoii's  ^^Paiadise  Lost"  to  Macaulay'e 
"  Histoiy  of  E&glaad,"  we  peroeiye  al  once  a  diffeceoce  in  the 
language  of  the  twa  The  one  we  call  poetry;  the  other»  V^^^ 
And  when  we  recollect  that  we  do  not  talk,  at  least  most  of  ns 

'do  not  talk,  to  our  friends  in  the  same  style  as  that  in  whicli 
Milton  describes  the  Council  of  Infernal  Pcefs^  or  Macaulay  the 
Belief  of  Londondeny,  we  pereeive  that  kmgnage  aaamnes  a  tluid, 
its  lowest  foimi  in  the  conyer8ati<m  that  preTsilft  aionnd  oni 
dinner  tables,  or  upon  our  pleasant  country  walks.  Of  the  three 
shapcii  that  language  takes  —  poetry,  literary  prose,  colioq[uiaI 
prose — poetry  is,  undoubtedly,  the  chiet 

Taking  English  poetry  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  as  a 
peculiar  form  of  language,  we  find  that  it  differs  from  prose 
mainly  in  having  a  regular  stcccession  of  accented  syllables.  In 
short,  it  possesses  mdre  as  its  chief  characteristic  feature.  Every 
line  is  divided  into  so  many  feet,  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  arranged  according  to  certain  laws  of  prosody*  With  a 
r^ular  foot-fall  the  voice  steps  or  marches  along  the  line,  keeping 
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time  Uke  the  soldier  on  drill,  or  the  musidaii  among  his  bars. 

Ill  many  languages  syllables  have  a  qiiantitt/y  wliicli  makes  them 
intrinsically  long  or  short;  but  iu  English  poetry  that  syllabk  alone 
is  long  on  which  an  aeeen$  fails.   PoetSi  therefore,  in  the  use  ol 
that  license  which  they  hare^  or  take^  sometimes  shift  an  accent,  to 
suit  their  measnra    The  mwmon  of  the  wder  of  UfordSf  within 
certain  limits,  is  a  neccssaTy  consequence  of  throwing  language 
into  a  metrical  form.    Poetry,  then,  differs  from  prose,  in  the  first 
place,  in  having  metre  j  and^  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  adopting 
an  imnsaal  arrangement  of  words  and  phrases*   The  object  of  in« 
verting  the  order,  however,  is  often  not  so  mnch  to  snit  the  metre 
as  to  give  additional  emphasis  or  rhetorical  effect. 

But  we  find  more  than  this  in  poetry,  else  poetry  and  verse  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  That  they  are  nU,  we  know  to  our  cost^ 
when  we  are  compelled  to  wade  through  some  of  those  productions 
which  throng  our  booksellers'  windows  at  times,— without,  all 
mauve  and  gleaming  gold — within,  all  barrenness  and  froth. 

We  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  metrical  form,  the  use  of  un- 
common words  and  turns  of  expression,  to  lift  the  language  above 
the  level  of  written  prose.  Shakspere,  instead  of  saying,  as  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  done  in  telling  a  ghost-story  to  Ids  wife, 
**The  clock  then  striking  one,*'  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  sentinel, 
Bernardo,  "  The  hell  then  heat  bug  om."  When  Tliomson  describes 
the  spring-ploughing,  the  ox  becomes  a  steer,  the  plough  is  the 
shining  Aare^  and  the  upturned  earth  appears  in  his  verse  as  the 
gl^  The  use  of  periphrase  (the  round-about  mode  of  expression) 
here  comes  largely  to  the  poet's  aid.  Birds  are  ehUdr€7i  of  the  dsy^ 
songsters  of  tJie  grove,  ttmeful  choirs,  ic.  ;  ice  is  a  crystal  floor, 
or  a  sheet  of  polished  steel.  These  are  almost  all  figurative  forms, 
and  it  is  partly  by  the  abundant  use  of  figwm  that  the  higher 
lerel  of  speech  is  gained. 

Yet  there  is  something  beyond  all  this.  Smoothly  the 
metre  may  flow  on,  without  a  hitch  or  liinJcrance — brilliantly  the 
tropes  may  cluster  in  each  shining  line — lofty  as  a  page  of  the 
"  Eambler  "  may  be  the  tone  of  the  &ultles8  speech — ^yet^  for  all,  the 
composition  may  fall  short  of  true  poetiy.   There  is  a  somethings 
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an  eBsenoe,  which  most  of  ns  can  feel  when  pfeoent^  or  at  once 

detect  the  lack  which  is  yet  entirely  indefinable.  We  are  as 
little  able  to  define  the  essence  of  poetry  as  to  describe  the  fra- 
grance of  a  rose,  or  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  fluid  which 
showB  itself  in  a  flaah  of  lightning  and  draws  the  needle  towazds 
the  north.  Let  us  be  content  to  enj  oy  the  sweet  efieet  of  that  most 
subtile  cause,  which  has  baffled  the  acntest  thinkers  in  their 
attempts  to  give  it  "  a  local  lialjitation  and  a  nama"  Lying,  as  it 
does,  in  the  thought,  we  can  no  more  express  it  in  words  than  we 
ean  assjgQ  a  shape  or  oolonr  to  the  human  aonL  It  is  the 
eleetric  fluid  of  the  soul,  streaming  always  through  the  world 
of  thought  and  speech  and  writing,  flashing  oat  oooasionally 
into  grand  thunder-bursts  of  song  and  the  lightning  play  of  true 
genius.  Some  minds  are  highly  charged  with  the  brilliant  essence 
'"positive  mind%  an  eleetiician  would  call  th^m:  otheiB  axe  ttegch 
live  to  the  last  degrea  Some  minda^  as  good  conductors^  can  easily 
receive  and  give  ont  tiie  flow  of  thought ;  very  many  have  no  con- 
ducting power  at  all,  being  incapable  alike  of  enjo3dng  the  plea- 
sures of  poetry,  or  of  communicating  those  pleasures  to  other 
minds. 

All  poetEji  so  far  as  its  finrm  goes,  may  be  classed,  for  purposes 
of  conTesienoe,  under  three  heads — ^Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Lyria 

Blair  defines  the  Epic  poem  to  be  "  a  recital  of  some  illustrious 
enterprise  in  a  poetic  fono*''  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the 
epio  poem  is  generally  composed  in  the  highest  form  of  verse  that 
the  prosody  of  the  language  possesses — ^in  a  word,  in  the  hennie 
measure  of  the  tongua  Milton's  *^  Fnradise  Lost'^  is  undoubtedly 
the  gi'cat  epic  of  the  Enghsh  tongue,  founded  upon  one  of  the 
lofidest  themes  that  could  employ  any  pen,  and  written  in  that 
stately  blank-verse^  that  noble  iambic  pentameter,  which  holds 
the  phiee  in  our  tongue  that  is  held  in  Oreek  and  Latui  by  the 
hexameter  of  the  *  Iliad''  and  the  ^^Mamd.^ 

Dramatic  poetry  assumes  the  form  that  we  commonly  call  a  play, 
breaking  into  the  two  branches, — Tragedy  and  (Jomedy.  Wc 
can  easily  single  out  a  great  example  here  among  our  English  authors; 
for  one  name — that  of  Shakspere-^-stsnds  £ur  above  the  crowd  of 
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brother  dramatists.  Without  being  at  all  strictly  true,  there  ia 
a  good  deal  of  sense  in  a  £uniliar  mode  of  distingiiiahing  tcagedy 
from  comedy — namely,  that  a  kagedy  completes  its  plot  with  the 
death  of  the  priiicipal  cliaracters,  wiiilc  a  comedy  is  sure  to  end  in 
their  marriage.  The  tragedy,  like  the  epic  poem,  generally  adopts  the 
leading  measure  of  the  tCHigue;  the  language  of  prose  better  suits 
the  lower  level  o£  oomedy,  whidi  depiets  the  scenee  of  evety-day 
lifft  rather  than  ^e  great  sitfiferings  or  great  crimes  that  form  the 
proper  material  for  a  tra^^ic  poem.  A  tragedy,  iu  its  usual  form, 
contains  five  acts,  each  act  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
scenes.  The  thurd,  or  central  act^  is  the  natural  place  £or  the  crisis 
of  the  plot;  and  the  fifth  for  the  catastrophe^  or  wind-np  smash  of 
the  whole.  Thns,  in  Hamlet,'*  the  play-scene  and  the  fencing- 
scene  are  so  arranged,  that  we  have  a  central  point  as  well 
as  a  final  point  of  interest ;  and  in  Julius  Ceesar^"  the  murder 
at  the  Capitol  and  the  battle  of  Philippi  are  placed  upon  the  same 


tion  is  paid  to  preservii^  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and 

time.  The  need  of  making  all  the  incidents  tend  to  one  great 
centre  of  the  plo^  and  thus  preserving  the  unity  of  action,  is  very 
manifest;  for  nothing  is  mora  confusing  than  the  attempt  to  carry 
on  aevenl  plots  within  the  same  play.  Bat  the  need  of  sticking 
always  to  one  place,  and  of  confining  the  Hme  supposed  to  pass  in 
the  dramatic  story  to  the  few  hours  actually  spent  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  play,  does  not  so  manifestly  appear,  when  we  find 
ora  greatest  dramatiBt  continiially  viokting  boUi  of  these  unities 
withoat  in  the  l^ast  marring  the  effect  of  his  magnificent  crea< 
tions* 

Of  Lyric  poetry,  ^vbich  is  coniptised  chiefly  of  songs  and  short 
poems,  such  as  might  be  set  to  music,  the  works  of  llobert 
Boms  afiord  our  finest  example.  Thomas  Moore^  too,  in  his 
^  Irish  Melodies'^  has  given  us  some  splendid  lyrics ;  but  there  is 
in  these  considerably  more  of  the  artificial  than  we  find  iu  the 
sweet  fresh  verses  of  the  Ayrshire  peasant. 

We  have  used  the  word  school "  in  speaking  of  poetry.  It  is 
applied,  as  well  in  literature  as  in  art^  to  a  set  of  men  whose  works 
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are  fnmded  on  a  Mlain  known  prinmple,  wbldi  appears  in  all  as 

a  diotiiictive  feature.  Th  VIS  ^ve  have  that  Metaphysical  or  Un- 
natural school,  of  which  the  poet  Doune  was  head-boy;  we  have 
llie  Artificial  or  French  school  lepmenlod  by  Diyden  and  Pcfe; 
the  Tnmaition  aohool,  of  wliich 

epeciniene;  the  Lake  soihool,  daiving  its  naae  ttouL  the  &et  that 

its  founders,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  lived  for  the 
most  part  among  the  kkes  of  northern  England ;  and  the  Qenuaa 
8chool|  of  which  Teonyaon  and  Longf dlow  axe  tko  nodecn  esMa* 
plm.  These  are  Hie  ^'aohoola'*  to  whidi  nio«t  inqmA  roCo^ 
ence  is  made  by  critica 

We  close  this  rambling  chapter  with  another  note.    Two  meti- 
physical  word%  oi^eciim  and  subjective,  have  be^  much  usedol  ' 
late  in  reference  to  tbe  poetic  treatment  of  a  thema   The  f  onner  * 
eiproBses  chiefly  the  pktnxing  of  onftwaxdlife^as  peramdlvyihe 
senses  of  the  observer,  <v  realized  by  his  fimcy:  of  this  style,  Scott 
is  one  of  tlie  crreatest  masters.    The  latter  denotes  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  gives^  instead  of  the  outward  ficen^  the  various 
thoughts  and  feelingji  eacdted  by  it  in  the  poet's  nmid.    For  i 
example,  kt  a  duerted  houi$  be  the  subject   The  objectire  poet 
paints  the  moss-grown  steps — ^the  damp-stained  walls— the  garden 
tangling  with  a  wilderness  of  weeds — the  rusty  hinges  of  the  door 
—the  broken  or  dirt-incrusted  panes  of  the  closed  windows  j 
while  the  subjective  poet  broods  over  the  probaUb  history  of  its 
scattered  tenants,  or,  attracted  by  a  solwn  resemblance,  ooignres 
up  the  image  of  a  human  body — this  house  of  day  we  all  inbalnt 
— deserted  by  its  immortal  inmate — its  eyes,  "those  wiuduwa  oi  i 
the  soul,''  closed  and  sealed  up  in  the  long  sleep  of  death.  I 
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OHAPTErv  II. 

EPWABD  GIBBON. 
Boni  1737  A.D.  Died  1794  AJk 

Svening  in  the  CapitoL  His  first  work.  Tlie  great  imtjoct. 

The  Acncfa  Walk.  The  llistor}'  bcpraiu  Style  and  treatment 

Early  life  and  education.  Life  at  Lausanne.  Radical  evila. 

Changes  of  creed.  Death  of  Glbboo.  Illnetratlve  extract 

On  an  October  evening  in  the  year  1764,  a  young  Englisli  geiitle- 
niaii  of  twcnty-scvcn  resolved  to  write  a  book  of  history.  His 
own  words  tell  us  of  the  romantic  circumstances  in  which  the 
great  resolve  was  made  : — 

As  I  sat  mnsing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the 
barefooted  friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  idea  of  writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  my  mind.*' 

The  same  man,  Edward  Gibbon,  has  thus  described  the  com* 
pletion  of  his  great  work  at  Lausanne,  when  he  had  passed  his 
fiftieth  year  t — 

"It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  tlie  27th  of  June 
1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  hereeau, 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  kke,  and  the  niouiit.ilns.    The  air  was  temperate, 
the  sky  waa  serene,  tlie  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected 
from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent    I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom,  and  per* 
haps  the  establishment  of  my  fame.    But  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  mehuicholy  was  pproad  over  my  niiiul,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agree- 
able companion ;  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of 
my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious." 
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Gibbon  was  bom  in  tEe  year  1737,  at  Putney  in  Surrey, 
The  delicate  boy  reoeiyed  mndi  of  Ms  eaily  educatioxi  fmm  laa 
aunt;  and  when  he  went  to  Westmiiwter  Sdiod  at  the  age  ci 

twelve,  ill  health  prevented  him  fix)m  giving  very  close  attention 
to  his  studies.  lu  1752  he  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Mag- 
dalen Oc^ege,  Oxford, — arriving  at  that  seat  of  learnings  as  he  tella 
OB  himself,  ^  with  a  stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  pnzded  a 
doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  school-boy  would  have 
been  ashamed."  The  key  to  this  statement  we  find  in  the  fact,  that, 
while  too  ill  for  study  during  Ids  school-days,  he  had  been  devour- 
ing works  of  aU  sorts,  especially  ei^oying  with  the  keenest  relish 
books  of  histovy  and  geography.  As  was  the  case  with  Walter 
Scott,  the  mind  of  the  youthful  InTafid  never  lost  the  coloming 
with  which  tliose  sick-bed  readings  had  saturated  its  fibres.  At 
,  Oxford,  Gibbon  led  a  wild  and  idle  life  for  fourteen  months,  when, 
as  the  result  of  his  private  reading,  he  turned  to  the  fioman 
Catholic  Church.   This  change  closed  his  miveraity  career. 

After  spending  a  year  in  the  house  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  at 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  w^here  his  father  had  placed 
1754  him,  he  returned  to  the  Protestant  Church,  expressing  his 
jLn.  belief  in  the  commonly  accepted  truths  of  Christiaaity, 
But  there  is  reason  for  more^than  fear  that  any  change 
he  made  was  made  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  Gibbon  had  read  himself  into  infidelity ;  and  in  his 
History  he  makes  very  light  indeed  of  Christianity  as  a  motive 
power  in  the  civilisation  of  man. 

His  five  years  at  Lausanne  made  him  a  perfect  master  of  French, 
and  considerably  advanced  his  neglected  Latin  studies.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  England  he  published  liis  first  work,  a 
little  French  treatise,  entitled  £Mai  mr  VEtiuic  de  la  LtUeralure; 
which,  in  England  at  leasts  was  soon  f oigotten.  Acting  for  a 
while  as  captam  in  the  Hampshire  MiUtia,  he  gained  considerable 
insight  into  modem  military  tactics;  and  we  can  easily  fancy 
the  gi'oat  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  pausing,  pen  in  hand, 
as  he  aat  in  after  years  in  lus  summer-house  by  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Leman,  writing  the  story  of  some  medheval  battle,  to  think 
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of  the  days  wLen  he  used  to  drill  his  grenadien  in  the  barrack* 
yards  of  England. 

When  his  father  died  in  1770,  leaving  him  an  estate  mucb 

liampeicd  witli  debt,  lie  settled,  in  London,  and  began  to  write. 
From  the  outset  of  the  work  he  felt  the  nia^itude  and  dif&cultj 
of  the  theme.  All  was  dark  and  doubtful.  Three  times  he  com- 
posed the  first  ehapteri  and  twice  he  composed  the  second  and  third, 
before  he  felt  satisfied  with  them ;  bnt^  as  he  advanced^  what  seemed 
to  be  a  cliaos  of  tangled  facta,  mixed  in  hopeless  confiisioii,  grew 
under  his  shaping  hand  into  an  orderly  and  beautiful  narrative ; 
and  before  he  had  gone  veiy  deep  into  his  subject^  his  gorgeous 
and  stately  s^le  had  grown  so  familiar  to  his  pen,  that  he  made 
no  second  copy  of  what  he  wrote,  but  sent  tlie  first  manuscript 
direct  to  the  printer.  In  177G,  when  he  Lad  been  already  two 
years  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Liskeard,  the  first 
vidume  of  TAe  Decline  cmd  Fall  of  the  Homan  Empire  1776 
was  published;  and  the  author  sprang  at  once  into  A.D, 
litenuy  fiuna  In  five  years  (1781)  the  second  and  third 
volumes  made  their  appearance ;  soon  after  which  the  historian, 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  a  permanent  government  post,  retired 
to  the  house  of  a  literary  Mend  at  Lausanne^  where  he  wrote  the 
reat  of  the  work. 

His  life  at  Lausanne  was  simple  and  studious.  Basing  before 
eight,  he  was  called  firom  his  study  to  an  English  breatdTast  at 
nine.  He  then  shut  himself  up  among  his  bo  jks  and  papers  till 
half-past  one,  when  he  dressed  for  the  two  o'clock  Swiss  dinner, 
at  which  a  friend  or  two  often  joined  the  tabla  Light  readings 
chess^  or  visiting  filled  up  the  interval  between  dinner  and  the 
assemblies.  A  quiet  game  of  whist  and  a  supper  of  bread  and 
cheese  passed  tlie  evening  hours,  and  eleven  o'clock  saw  aU  in  bed. 
This  life,  with  slight  interruption,  Gibbon  lived  for  the  four  years 
which  he  spent  in  the  completion  of  his  great  work.  After  the 
publication  of  the  last  Yolume%  which  he  saw  throuj^  the  press 
in  1788,  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  and  did  not  leaTc  it  nntO 
the  death  of  Lady  Sheffield  in  1795  brought  him  hastily  to 
J^ondon,  in  order  to  console  the  bereaved  husband,  who  was  his 
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moet  iniimatA  ffiend.   In  little  more  then  ox  monliis  eftar  lie 
had  left  his  Swiss  reliiement,  he  died  in  London,  of  a  diwe«e  i 

'which  li;ul  kmg  been  preying  on  his  i^ticiigth  (January  16,  1794).  ' 

Viewed  simply  as  a  literary  performance,  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  \ 
of  the  Bomiin  Empire''  must  be  regarded,  in  spite  of  ite  defects  and 
as  the  noMest  iufltofieal  work  in  the  Engjiah  Inngnnge.  Wlien 
we  remember  the  immensity  of  the  sabjeeti — ^the  histoij,  during 
nearly  tliirteen  centuries,  not  only  of  the  two  great  branclies  of  the  | 
lioman  Empire,  but  of  all  the  various  nationa  that  played  a  part  in 
the  grand  drama  of  which  Home  and  Ckmstantinople  wcce  the  cen- 
tral scenes — we  are  straek  with  astonishmsiitat  tiieeoan^afthe 
mind  that  eoold  grapple  with  a  theme  so  gigaatie.   We  think  of 
Labhuii,  sitting  down  to  compute  that  memorable  first  chapter  for 
tke^t  time,  as  of  some  strapping  woodsman,  who,  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  spreading  forest^  strikes  his  bright  axe  deep  into  the  bark  ol 
the  first  tree,   A  wfldemessof  tan^^Ungboog^andthoniyinider- 
wood,  pathl^  and  unexplored,  lies  stretohing  out  before  his  gaze.  1 
But  day  by  day  the  clearing  grows  wider.    The  Aillun  timber  is  I 
shaped  for  use  and  beauty.    The  corn-patcli  waves  its  goldea  | 
phimes  every  season  in  a  larger  circle.  Gardens  and  cultured  fanna  i 
smile,  where  before  the  simhght  oonld  scareely  shine  throni^  a  I 
rank,  unfniitfid  thiekek  I 

From  the  reign  of  the  Antunines  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
the  narrative  extends,  iilliug  much  of  that  great  gap  which  long  | 
severed  the  history  of  ancient  Borne  from  the  history  of  modom 
Europe.   The  style  is  krfi^,  mnmcal,  sometimes  pompons  in  its  ^ 
gorgeous  Btateliness.   Ko  man  has  better  understood  the  power  | 
of  the  picturesque  in  historical  composition ;  and  throughout  tlie 
entire  work  the  law  of  historical  perspective^  by  which  events  and  I 
ehaiaetem  receive  their  due  proportion  of  space,  is  wonderfully  | 
maintained.   From  the  range  of  his  deep  and  varied  reading  he  • 
drew  materials  for  the  splendid  panorama  he  has  unfolded  to  our 
view.    The  manners  and  customs  of  peoples,  the  geography  of 
countries,  the  science  of  war,  the  systems  of  law,  the  progress  of 
the  arts^  are  all  woven  with  masterly  skill  into  the  brilliant  i 
tissue  of  events.  j 
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But  in  this  great  book  there  are  deep-rooted  and  terrible  evila. 
Without  denying  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  historian  loses 

no  opportunity  of  slighting  its  power  and  iaiiccring  at  its  purity. 
Utterly  ignoring  the  work  of  a  Divine  hand  in  the  Avonderful  spread 
of  the  gospel  of  Christy  he  traces  the  development  of  the  Christian 
system  only  to  seeondiury  causes,  and  dwells  at  length,  and  with  a 
aeeming  pleasore,  on  the  cormptions  of  the  early  Church,  as  if  these 
lind  gruwii  out  of  the  system  itself  instead  of  being  the  foul  fun- 
guses of  human  sin.    His  chapters  on  the  sx)read  of  Cliri.stianity 
have  nothing  in  them  of  the  fire  with  which  he  describes  the 
blood-stained  marches  of  Mahomet  and  Tamerlane.   Then  he  has 
not  only  the  sneer  of  the  Voltaire  school,  but  Hbat  deep  depravity  . 
of  imagination  which  made  them  revel  in  licentious  and  disgust- 
ing details.    Such  faults  as  these,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Byzantine  historians  is  considered  to  have 
been  but  superficial,  are  abiding  blots  on  this  great  literary  achieve^ 
ment 

TH£  ATTACK  ON  CONSTANTINOFLK 

At  daybreak,  without  the  customary  signal  of  the  morning  gun^  the  Turka 
assaulted  ihe  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  aimilitade  of  a  twined  or  twisted 
thread  has  been  ap^ed  to  the  doseneaa  and  oontinnitj  of  their  line  of  attaok. 
The  foremost  rank  consisted  of  the  vefnse  of  the  host^^  Toluntaiy  erowd,  who 
fought  wiihoat  order  or  command;  of  the  feebleness  of  age  or  childhood,  of 
peasants  and  vagrants,  and  of  all  who  had  joined  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  of 
plunder  find  luartyrJora.  The  common  impulse  drove  them  onwf^nls  to  tlio  wall : 
the  most  audacious  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated;  and  not  a  dart,  not  a 
bullet,  of  the  Christians  was  idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng.  But  their 
strength  and  ammunition  were  wasted  in  this  laborious  defence.  The  ditch  was 
filled  Willi  the  buditja  oi  the  biaiii, — they  supported  the  foulbtepa  of  their  com- 
panions ;  and  of  this  devoted  wgwd  the  dieath  was  mote  aervioeable  than  the 
life*  Under  thdr  respectiTO  hashaws  and  sanjaks  the  troops  of  Anatolia  and 
Bomatiia  were  snoeessiTely  led  to  the  charge :  their  progress  was  various  and 

,  doobtfnl ;  but,  after  a  eonfliet  of  two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintathed  and 
improved  their  advantage;  and  the  voice  of  the  Bmperor  was  heard  enoonraging 

*  his  soldiers  to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of  their  country.  In  that 
iaXaX  moment  the  janizaries  arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.  The  Sultan, 
himself  on  horseback,  with  an  iron  mace  in  his  haml,  was  tlic  spectator  and 

f     judffe  of  their  valour.    He  was  svirrounded  by  ten  thousand  of  Lis  domestic 

'     troops,  whom  he  los^rved  for  the  decisive  occasion ;  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 

i 
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directed  and  impelled  by  liis  voice  and  eye.  His  numerous  Tnitjistera  of  justice 
were  posted  bebiud  the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  to  purusli ;  and  if  danger  was 
in  the  front,  sbaine  and  inevitable  death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The 
cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the  martial  music  of  drums,  trompei^, 
and  attabftlla ;  sad  ezpftriaoos  hfts  pKOfid,  thtt  th«  wAaalcd  openttioo,  of 
miicli,  by  ^ioksniiig  the  eueulAUoD  of  tho  Uood  and  afdrito,  wUl  ael  oa  Ike 
hninaa  aMohino  moco  forcibly  than  tho  eloquenee  of  roMon  and  konoor*  Vnm 
the  Uom,  the  glBey%  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillorj  ibnndered  on  afl 
aidoo ;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  TnrkSy  wen  iamdved  in  a 
dond  of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  diopelled  bj  (be  final  delinraaoa  er  dealna- 
tioa  of  ibe  Roman  Bmpixe,  • 
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&OB£&T  BUSITS. 

Bora  1759  AJ)  Died  1796  AJ). 


1  ljrist*8  power. 
BIrihof  Burna 

iris  rrnnty  schooling:.  . 
following  tiie  plough. 
BuuikI  for  Jamaica. 


Poems  pnbliBtMd. 

In  Edlnbargh. 

At  EllLslaml. 
At  Dumfries. 
lUastrative  extract 


RoBiiiiT  Burns  was  an  Ayrshire  ploughman.  But  beneath  the 
'^hodden  grey"  of  the  peasant's  dress  there  shouo  poetic  fire  as 
pure  and  bright  as  ike  world  him  eyer  Been.  The  fanlts  of  the 
man  are  forgotten,  or  at  least  for^ven,  finr  the  sake  of  a  mv- 
pasfdng  music,  which,  sounding  first  from  the  smoky  interior  of  a 
clay-built  cabin,  has  spread  its  sweetness  into  every  home,  not  in 
Britain  only,  but  wherever  the  Engii&h  tongue  is  heard.  Yet 
other  and  sterner  scenes  than  the  domestio  diele  are  even  more 
de^y  bleaaed  bgr  this  enchanting  infloence.  Soldien  on  the 
dnsty  march  or  round  the  red  logs  of  the  bivonae  fire — sailors  in 
the  long  dark  nights  at  se.i  auud  wiiahing  waves  and  creaking 
cordage — trappers  and  woodmen  in  the  ancient  forests  of  the  New 
World — miners  crnahing  quartz  in  the  goHlen  bed  of  the  Bacra- 
mento  or  the  Eraser — shepherds  galloping  from  huge  flock  to  flock 
over  the  boundless  pastures  of  Australia — have  all  had  their  hme* 
liness  cheered,  their  rugged  natures  softened,  and  the  crust,  which 
gathers  on  the  human  heart  through  years  of  sin  and  hardship, 
melted  into  tender  tears,  by  the  gentle  or  spirit-stirring  magic  of 
Bobert  Bunu's  eongi.  No  lyrist  goes  home  to  the  heart  ao  straight 
aaha 

Thirty-seven  years  of  sorrow  and  struggle,  cliequered  with  one 

or  two  brief  iiickering  gleams  of  apparent  prosperity,  made  up  the 

poefs  span  of  life.    He  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1759, 

in  a  mud  cabin  not  fiur  from  the  Bridge  of  Doon,  in  the  Ayrshiie 
lU)  24 
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parish  of  Alloway.  His  father,  a  gardener,  who  had  stmggled 
into  a  humble  business  as  a  nurseiyman  on  his  own  account, 
built  with  his  own  baiids  the  clay  walls  within  which  Boberi  ficst 
saw  the  li^t  Going  to  eebool  at  axy^m  of  age^  the  boy  batded 
his  way  stoutly  through  the  mysteries  of  English  reading,  pot-hoob 
and  hangers,  the  multiplication  table,  and  other  sorrows  of  the  young, 
until  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a  very  fair  degree  of 
elomentary  education.  It  was  all  his  good  father  could  give  him; 
and  when  it  became  neeefiaaxy  to  employ  the  young  hands  in  the 
labour  of  a  farm,  Mount  Oliphant^  to  which  HSoa  &mily  lemoved  in 
17G7,  some  occasional  evening  studies  rubbed  away  the  rust  that 
will  come,  and  added  a  little  to  the  scanty  stock  of  knowledge 
alien l^/  i^'ained.  ''A  fortnight's  JPsmoLf**  which  the  simple  nistic 
was  fond  of  parading  in  his  lettersi  and  a  ausuntt  quarter  afc  iand- 
iurveying,  completed  all  the  Instractioil  the  poel  ever  got,  beyoad 
what  he  was  able  to  pick  up  from  a  few  books  that  lay  on  his  liin  nljle 
Bhelf.  The  Spectator,  Alexander  Pope,  and  Allan  Ilauitiay  were 
there ;  and  by-and-by  Thomson,  Shenstonie^  i^tssm,  and  Manl^Aup^ 
joined  the       compaiQr  of  eilent  finend& 

But  out  on  the  fields  of  If  ossgiel,  amid  the  biida  and  wild- 
flowers  of  a  Lowland  farm,  he  learned  his  finest  lessons,  and  conned 
them  with  aU  his  earnest  heart,  as  he  held  the  handles  of  the 
plough.    A  Httle  heap  of  lean^es  and  stubble^  torn  to  pieces  by  the 

mtibless  pkra^^ishaie^oiie  coH  November  day,  eipoaes  to  the  fitoflfcjr 
wind  a  poor  wee  field-mousey  that  starts  in|B^tened  from  tiie  min. 
The  tender  heart  of  the  poet-ploughman  swells  and  bubUes  into 

song.  And  again,  when  April  is  weeping  on  the  field,  the  crushing 
of  a  crimson-tipped  daisy  beneath  the  up-turned  furrow,  draws 
fixnn  the  same  'gentle  heart  a  sweety  compassionate  lament^  and 
exquisite  compaxlsons.  Poems  like  those  to  the  Monse  and  the 
Daisy,  are  true  wild^fiowers,  toudied  with  a  fiuiy  grace,  and  Ixreath- 
ing  a  delicate  fragrance,  c>ucii  d6  the  blossoms  of  no  cultured  garden 
can  ever  boast. 

l^ut  the  ploughing  lhat  led  to  the  production  of  these  poems  was 
profitless  in  other  respects.  In.  yam,  Bobert  and  his  brother  Oiibsft 
feoUed  ^like  galley-slaTes."   In  vain  their  mother  looked  afler  tbe 
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dairy  and  tbe  egga.  !i%inga  became  so  bad  on  the  fai^m  that  the 
poet  resolved  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  steward- 
8] lip  on  some  sugar-plantation.  l>esirous  both  to  raiso  the  need- 
ful fands  and  to  lewra  befaind  lome  laitiiig  memorial  of  himself 
vbldi  va^  pmeof;  Ua  mane  from  being  utkaAy  forgotten  in 
the  land  of  bia  hMi,  he  bad  ebt  bmidred  copies  of  liis 
poems  piiiited  at  Kilmarnock,  and  scattered  among  the  1786 
ihopg  of  a  few  booksellers.  The  little  volume  went  off  a«IX 
nqpidly;  and  nearlj  twenty  gnineaB  dunked  in  the  poet's 

after  pa^iqg  all  aaqmniea  of  tiie  edition.  Hie  poagage  mm 
token  in  tbe  flret  ship  that  was  to  sail  from  the  Clyde ;  his  chest 
was  on  the  way  to  Greenock  ;  a  farewell  to  the  bonuie  banks  of 
Ayr  was  breathed  in  his  touching  song,  TJie  gloomy  iiigld  is  gather- 
m^/oH;  when  a  Uiier  changed  the  ouirent  of  bis  life^  and  kept 
the  poel  in  bk  natm  knd.  It  vas  to  a  Mend  of  Bums  fiom 
Dr.  Blaeldock  of  Edinburgh,  himself  a  poet,  giving  such  praise  as 
the  modest  rustic  had  not  dared  to  hope  for. 

True  to  his  iuipulsive  soul,  he  turned  his  back  at  once  on  the 
CSijkle^  aiidia  November  1766  aniTed  In  Edinbni^  with  ray  few 
siuUings,  and  not  a  letter  of  lecbmrnoidaiion  to  win  a  friend.  But 
his  book,  which  was  there  before  him,  unlocked  the  doors  of  the 
first  Edinburgh  maatiions  to  the  peasant  wlio  had  so  sweet  a  note. 
Bums  became  the  rage.  Earls,  grave  historians,  popular  novelists, 
moml  pUkMopktH^  listened  with  applause  to  bis  fresh  and  bril- 
liant talk;  asked  select  friends  to  meet  bim  at  dinner;  subscribed 
for  tlie  second  edition  of  his  poems,  by  which  he  cleared  nearly 
.£500;  and  then,  when  the  gloss  had  worn  off  their  playtliitig, 
and  some  fresh  novelty  had  sprung  up  among  tl^i  this  mnn,  of 
whom  his  eoantiy  is  now  so  proud,  in  whose  bonouTi  not  two 
years  ago,  every  Scottish  bell  pealed  joyously  all  day  long»  and 
every  Scottish  heart  grew  kinder  all  the  world  over,  was  looked 
coldly  on,  neglected,  and  forgotten  : — but  not  until  the  poison  (A 
a  capricious  flattery  had  sown  deadly  seeds  iu  the  poet's  soul. 

The  rest  of  his  life-stoiy,  except  for  the  immortal  works  hla 
kter  years  produced,  is  a,  tale  of  deep  sadness,  and  hod  best  be 
briefly  told.   Having  taken  the  form  of  ElHsland,  about  a  hun- 
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drod  aens  on  the  Mith  not  far  fr 

Ann  on  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached,  and  settled  down  to 
a  country  life  once  more.  This  phase  of  liis  career  opened  in  June 
1788.  Some  time  afterwards,  by  the  interest  of  a  friend,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  excdagniain  lor  the  diatikt  in  which  he  lived* 
The  sum  he  derired  from  this  employment — nerer  above  £70  a 
year — but  ill  repaid  him  for  the  time  itsi  duties  cost,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  that  unsettled,  convivial  life,  to  which  his  excitiblo  nature 
was  thus  exposed*  After  struggling  for  more  than  three  yeais 
with  the  atabbom  soil  of  ElliaUnd,  and  vainly  tiyii^  to  laiae  good 
crops  while  he  looked  after  the  whial^  aiillSihe  gave  np  the  &nn, 
and  in  1791  went  to  live  at  Dumfries,  upon  his  slender  income  as 
a  ganger. 

A  third  edition  of  liis  poems,  enriched  with  the  inimitabbs  Tom 
o'  Skanter,  which  he  had  wiitten  at  TgiiMi^iMi,  came  out  two  yean 
later.   But  there  were  then  not  laany  aanda  of  his  lifi^^j^aas  to 

rnn.  Sickness,  debt,  "  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  and  the  feU 
gripe  or  bitter  dregs  of  those  dissipated  habits  to  wldch  his  ardent, 
passionate  nature  was  but  too  prone,  cast  lieavy  clouds  upon  the 
dosing  scene  of  his  ahort^  pathetb  Md,  He  died  at  DxaahM  on 
the2lBt  of  July  1796. 

.  It  is  chiefly  for  his  Songs  that  the  memory  of  Robert  Bums 
is  so  dear  to  his  countrymen.  But  the  lines  alreadj^  noticed 
7b  a  Daisy  and  a  Mouse;  the  beautiful  domestic  picture  of 
Tlie Gottof^s  SiUurday  Night;  the  noble  Mkgff  cn OapUm Matthew 
ffendenon;  the  mad,  low-life  reveby  of  J%e  JoUy  Beggcvn;  and, 
above  all,  the  serio-comic  tale  of  Tarn  o'  Shanter^  with  its  market- 
day  carouse,  its  ride  tkruugh  the  stormy  miduight,  its  horrible 
witch-dan  CO  within  the  old  Kirk  of  Alioway,  and  its  thriUiog 
esci^  of  the  rash  fanner  and  his  old  gr^  mare; — these  are  works 
which  fully  display  the  versatile  genius  of  Robert  Bums,  and  rafse 
Mm  to  tlic  Lighest  rank  among  cur  British  bards.  Most  of  his 
poems  were  \vritten  in  Lowland  Scotch  ;  but  in  a  mood  more  than 
commonly  pathetic,  he  rises  to  au  English  style,  so  refined  and 
beautifol,  Xhat  we  almost  wonder  where  a  Scottish  peasant  conld 
have  learned  the  pure  and  lofty  strain. 
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TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAIST. 

"Wee,  luodeiit,  oiiinson- tipped  flower, 
Tfaou's  met  me  in  an  btU  hour ; 
For  I  mMB  onuh  amflng  tbe  ■toaio 

Thy  alender  stem: 
To  qwra  thoe  now  is  pasi  mj  power^ 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas!  it's  no  thy  nciljor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lurk,  companion  meet, 
BeiMiing  thee  *mang  the  dewy  weet^ 

Wi'  spreekled  breast. 
When  npward-springingi  blithe,  to  greet 

The  pnipling  eaat  I 

Caold  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  hnmUe  birth ; 
Yet  oheecf oUy  thou  glinted  fortii 

Amid  the  atom, 
Searoa  reared  aboye  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  fom. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield 
Bat  then  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  st.ine 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field^ 
Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  dad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  snn-ward  spread. 
Then  lifts  thy  nnassoming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
Bat  now  the  share  upt^ura  tby  bed. 
And  low  thou  lies  1 

Sneh  is  the  fate  of  artleBs  maid, 
'  Sweefcflow'ret  of  the  mral  shade! 
By  lore's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

XjOw  i'  the  dust. 

Sneh  is  the  &te  of  simple  bard 

On  life's  roug^  oeean  laoUeBs  starred f 

(Jnskilfol  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er. 


Sach  fate  io  lafiermx  vorlh  u  giveii. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  stri?en. 
By  hnmaa  pfid«  or  ommtDg  driven 

Biseiy's  hrinki 
TUl  wrenefaed  of  everj  stay  but  Heatan, 
He,  tainedi  sink  I 

Eveu  tUou  who  mouiu'st  the  daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date ; 
Stern  Rain's  ploughshare  driTea,  el^. 

Fall  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow^  weight 

Shall  be  Iby  doom  f 


in 
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IV. 


XDKirVP  BUEXE. 


Bom  1730  AJ>. 


Early  daf& 
Called  to  the  tar. 

Literary  life. 
Dnblin  Ca?tle. 
li  Parliament 


Trial  of  Hastiagii 
Tho  Fran^  B6V0I11II0& 

Death  of  his  son. 
Last  days  at  Gi  egoriea 
lUastratiTe  extract 


Edmund  Burke,  first  of  our  politic^d  tniters  and  among  tho 
greatest  of  our  orators,  was  bom  in  1730,  in  a  house  on  Arrau 
Quay^  Dnblin.  His  fifctber  was  an  attorney,  who  enjoyed  a  large 
and  tbriying  practice.  Many  of  Edmund's  early  days  were  spent . 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  not  far  from  the  rtdned  walls  of  Eilcolman, 
where  his  namesake  Spenser  had  lived  and  written,  and  -whence 
tho  poet  had  fled  a  broken-hearted  man.  In  his  twelfth  year 
yoong  Burke  '^^as  sent  to  school  at  Ballitore  in  Kildare ;  and  there, 
under  a  skilfid  master,  Abraham  Sluu^elton  the  Quaker,  he  studied 
for  about  two  years. 

Tiiiiity  College,  Dublin,  "vvhere  his  picture  liolds  an  lioi«jurablo 
place  on  the  waU  of  the  Examination  Ilall,  received  him  as  a 
student  in  1743.  To  shine  at  the  English  bar  was  his  yonng 
ambition;  and  so  he  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1747. 
Bat  he  never  became  a  lawyer;  his  great  genius  soon  found  its 
fitting  sphere  in  a  statesman's  life.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
he  began  to  write  his  way  to  fame.  An  imitation  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  style,  The  Vindication  of  NaturaZ  Society,  was  folloAved 
by  his  well-known  Ssia^  m  the  JStabUme  and  JBeautifid.  Having 
manied  Miss  Nugent  of  Bath,  on  the  strength  of  an  allowance  of 
£200  a  year  from  his  father  and  what  his  pen  could  make,  he 
formed  additional  literary  engagements  with  tlie  bookseller  Dodsley. 
For  a  sketch  of  American  Ilistory  in  two  volumes  he  received  fifty 
gnineas;  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  volume  for  the  Annual 
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Hiffider,  which  firat  appeared  ia  1759.  So,  wntiiig  for  daily 
biead|  and  Btruggling  manfully  with  many  diffieiiltie%  cheered  by 
the  lo^e  of  his  wife  and  hia  litUe  son,  Borke  toiled  onward  and 

ujjwaid,  never  letting  go  the  hope  of  fame. 

His  eutraiice  on  political  life  may  be  dated  from  Ms  appoint- 
ment in  1761  as  private  secretary  to  Single  Speech"  HanultCMi, 
who  then  became  Chief  Secretaiy  for  Irehmd.  The  atmoaphere 
of  Bnblin  Castle  did  not  long  agree  with  the  clever  young  Whig^ 
who  threw  up  a  lately  cuiilcncd  punsiun  of  £300  a  yeiir,  broke 
with  Hamilton,  and  returned  to  Londoni  where  a  brilliant  career 
awaited  him. 

Having  been  appointed  private  secretaiy  to  the  Maiqnia  of 
Bocldngham,  who  became  Prime  Mmiater  in  1765,  Buke  in  the 

follow!  n  i;  year  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Wend- 
1766    over  in  i Buckinghamshire.    At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he 

A.l>.  stood  for  the  firat  tune  on  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen  s 
Ohapel,  whose  walls  wm  to  ring  so  often  daring  the  next 
eight-and-twenty  years  with  the  rolling  perioda  of  hia  grand 
eloquence,  and  tiie  peals  of  acdamaMon  bnrsting  alike  from  Mend 
and  foe.  Among  the  great  men  avIio  tiien  sat  upon  the  benches 
of  the  ancient  hall,  Burke  at  once  took  a  foremost  place.  The 
triumphs  of  Ms  eloquent  tongae  we  cannot  follow  here^  for  it  is 
ouis  to  mark  only'the  achievements  of  hia  brilliant  pen.  In  the 
stirring  years  of  the  American  War  he  poured  oat  the  opulence  of 
a  richly-stored  mind  in  many  noble  orations ;  but  the  crown  of  his 
glory  as  an  orator  was  am  n  in  tlie  great  Hall  of  Westminster, 
where^  in  the  presence  of  the  noblest  and  the  fairest,  the  wisest 
and  most  gifibed  of  the  land,  he  nteered  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence 
in  the  impeachment  of  Wairen  Hastings,  Obvemor-Qene- 
1788   ral  of  India.    Opening  the  case  in  February  1788  in  a 

A.D.  speech  of  f  lu  days,  he  continued  his  statement  dmiug 
certain  days  ot  April,  and  wound  up  ids  charges  mth  an 
address,  which  began  on  the  28th  of  May  and  lasted  for  the  nine 
succeeding  days.  As  he  spoke^  the  sceneiy  of  the  East — ^rice-field 
and  jungle,  ^ded  temple  and  broad4>osomed  river^  with  a  sky 
of  heated  copper  glowing  over  all — ^unfolded  itself  in  a  brilliant 
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picture  before  the  kindled  fancy  of  his  audience ;  and  Vthen  the 
suffcrinrrs  of  the  tortured  Hindoos  and  the  desolation  of  their 
wasted  fidkU  were  painted,  as  only  Boike  could  paiut  in  words, 
tiie  effect  of  the  Bvdden  contiast  npon  those  who  heard  him  was 
like  the  shook  of  a  Leyden  jar.  Ladies  sobhed  and  screamed, 
li  uHlkerchiefs  and  syiclling-buttles  were  in  coniitant  use,  and  "some 
were  eyeu  carried  out  in  fits.'' 

Another  great  subject  filled  his  thoughts  daring  his  last  yeaia 
He  foresaw  the  hurricane  that  was  blackening  over  Francei 
and,  when  it  broke  in  ftuy,  he  wrote  his  greatest  worl^  1790 
eiitlllcd  liejledions  uu  ilte  RtvoliUloii  in  Fratice;  in  wliicli  A,J>, 
he  lifts  a  powerful  voice  to  warn  England  against  cherish- 
ing at  home  the  fatal  seeds  that  were  bearing  so  tenible  a  harrest 
across  the  waves  of  the  ChanneL 

From  the  ceaseless  toil  of  a  statesman's  life  Bnrke  sometimes 
stole  away  to  his  gardens  at  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield,  where, 
so  far  back  as  17C8,  he  had  purchased  an  estate  for  £20,000.  A 
heavy  blow  at  last  fell  on  his  grey  head,  and  bowed  it  with  sorrow 
to  the  gfavei   His  dear  son  Richard^  who  had  been  f ov  thirty-six 
yeaxs  the  li^t  of  his  eyes,  sank  nnder  a  rapid  consumption* 
With  some  of  Milton's  glorious  words  upon  his  lips,  this  gifted 
mau  died  in  the  arms  of  his  great  father.    The  world  was  then  all 
darkness  to  Edmund  Burke.   But  a  little  ago  it  was  June, 
and  he  had  sat  for  the  last  time  in  the  Gommonfl^  glory«  1794 
ing  in  ih»  thoii|^t  that  he  had  a  gallant  son  to  fill  the  ajk 
place  he  was  leaving  empty.   It  was  now  an  Angnst  day 
— a  uuirlile  iii  i  k  of  that  son  lay  before  him  in  an  unclosed  coflSn, 
but  the  spirit  had  left  the  clay. 

In  his  retreat  at  Beaconsfield  he  still  continned  towrite^  produc- 
ing dozing  his  last  two  years  some  of  his  best  works.  A  pension 
having  been  conferred  on  the  veteran  statesman,  two  of  the  Peers 
thought  fit  to  find  fault  with  tlie  richly-deserved  lionour.  It 
would  have  been  wise  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdide  to  let  the  old  lion  die  in  peace.  They  thought  that 
he  was  toothless,  nntil  he  rose  with  gnashing  &ngs  and  tore  the 
wretches  Hmb  from  UmK   The  Letter  to  a  NMe  Lord,  csSled  forth 
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by  this  migeiitjiuus  attack,  Btauds  next  to  the  "Frencli  lievolution** 
fts  a  ii^)ecimcn  of  Burke's  powerful  s^Jk    Other  workii  of  hm  JasI 

duce  <if  the  Minority.   At  kat  he  began  to  rink  dally,  for  his  heart 

1909  bleediug  for  his  son.    In  vain  for  four  months 

2^      the  waters  of  Bath  were  tried.    He  returned  home  to  die, 
111  1(1  V.  as  laid  in  a  vault  un<kr  BeMcoiafield  Qmrefa,  bedda 
tlie  dost  of  hia  darling  Bii^iaid. 

HABIE  AHTODneriK. 

(FBOM  THB  *'  7BBKGH  BBVOHmOH.*') 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the 
liiuiphmefis,  at  Versailles;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  \vhich  she  hardly 
bctiuyd  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon, 
decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in— taring 
likb  the  uioming  star,  full  of  life^  uid  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh,  what  a  irevoiu- 
Uonl  andvkatakflMi  mut  I lukva to eontemplato  irithoat molim  1^ elcva- 
tion  and  that  little  did  I  dream,  when  ahe  added  titleB  of  Tcmmtion  to 
thofle  of  distant,  enthnaiaati^  reapeetfbl  Ioto,  that  aha  ahould  ever  he  obliged  to 
carry  the  sharp  antidote  against  dugiaee  conoealad  in  that  hoaom;  llttia  did  I 
dream  that  I  dioold  haire  livad  to  see  suoh  diaasters  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nal^ 
of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  tea 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  nvenge  even  a  look 
tluit  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of  chivnlry  is  [rone.  That  of 
sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeetl*;  d  ;  ;And  the  giory  of  Europe 
is  extinguished  for  ever.  Never,  never  more  si. all  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  tiiat  proud  submitisiou,  that  dignified  obedience,  that 
bubordinatiou  of  the  heart»  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit 
of  an  exalted  freadoBk  The  anhought  graee  of  lifc,  the  eheap  deftaooof  natioww, 
the  aiorae  of  attijy  aentiaient  aad  hiroU  eatwpriae  la  gone  I  It  lagona^thal 
Bensibility  of  principle^  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  f^t  a  stain  like  a  wound, 
whioh  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennoT>led  whatever  tt 
touched,  aad  ander  whioh  VMO  itaalf  kat  half  ita  evil    Jorii^  an 
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VILLIAK  OOWPEB. 

BomlTaiAJ).  BiadiaoOAJ), 


The  seoaitiTe-plaiil 
A  ftlatf  notlier. 
MiMffyatMbooL 

Fhiflles  the  Jaw. 

The  cienubip  in  tlie  Lords, 


Tlie  Unwind. 

Earliest 


Tiroriniuni. 
LAat  duys. 


If  we  compare  our  Euglisli  literature  to  a  beautiful  garden,  whero 
MiUoQ  lifts  hia  head  to  heaven  in  the  Bpot^s  chalice  of  the  tall  white 
lUj,  and  Shakapcore  scatters  his  dxamaa  loimd  h^ 
rosasi  blnflhing  with  a  ihoiUBnd  yariotis  shades  ^^soiiie  stained  to 

the  core  as  it  ^vitli  blood,  otliers  unfolding  their  fair  phik  petals 
with  a  lovely  smile  to  the  summer  siui, — what  shall  we  find  in  . 
shrub  Qi  flower  so  like  the  tunid,  ahnnking  spirit  of  Wilham  Oow- 
per,  as  that  delicate  stositiye-plan^  whose  leares,  folding  op  at 
the  sli^^litesi  touohi  cnmot  bear  ersn  the  bqghter  rajs  of  the 
cherishing  suni 

The  Kevercnd  Doctor  John  Cowper,  a  royal  chaplain,  the  son 
of  a  judge,  and  the  nephew  of  a  lord-chancellor,  was  rector  of 
Great  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordahire^  when  his  son  Wilham  was 
born  there  m  1731.   A  tender  mother — a  kdj  oi  the  hig^t 
descent — watclied  the  infancy  and  childhood  of  the  boy.  Her 
Land  it  was  that  wTapjKid  his  little  scarlet  cloak  around  him,  and 
filled  his  little  bag  with  biscuitfi^  every  morning  before  he  went  to 
I  his  first  sohooL   "By  her  knee  was  lids  happiest  places  where  ha 
I  oftm  amused  hunself  by  marking  oat  the  flowered  pattern  of  her 
dress  on  paper  with  a  pin,  taking  a  child's  delight  in  his  simple 
I  skill    He  was  only  six  years  old  when  this  fond  mother  died; 
thus  early  upon  the  head  a  pitiless  storm  began  to  beat 

More  Aan  fifigr  years  after  the  day  On  which  a  sad  httb  Uee, 
looking  from  tilM  svrseiy  window^  had  seen  a  dark  heaise  mi0T« 
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Uic;  slowly  iVuiu  llio  door,  an  okl  nuui,  siiiittcn  witLi  iiiciirabk 
luatliiess  but  ilieii  eiijoyiug  a  brief  lucid  interval,  bent  over  a 
picture^  aad  saw  the  nover-forgottea  image  of  that  kindest  earthly 
Mendy  from  whom  lie  had  bo  long  been  severed,  but  whom  he  wis 
BO  soon  to  joiii  in  tiie  Borrowless  land.  There  ore  no  mare  toncb- 
ing  and  beautiful  lines  in  Englisli  poetry  or  prose  than  Cowper'a 
Verses  to  his  M oilier'' s  Fictare, 

The  circmnstancc  to  which  his  morbid  nervousness  and  melaa- 
choly  may  most  of  all  be  traced,  ia  fall  of  warning  for  the  joimg^ 
The  poor  motherless  boy  of  six  was  sent  to  a  boardiiig-Bchool  at 
Market  Street  in  ilcilfordsbirc,  Avliere  a  senior  pupil,  whose  j 
brutality  and  cowardice  cauuot  be  too  strongly  condeinned,  led  i 
the  child  a  terrible  life  for  two  years,  crushing  down  his  young  { 
spirit  with  cmel  blows  and  bitter  pereecatioiL   It  was  a  \asg^ 
release,  when  he  was  removed  from  this  scene  of  misery  to  the 
house  of  an  eminent  oculist,  for  the  treatment  of  his  eyes,  wliich 
the  poor  little  fellow  had  probably  cried  iiito  a  state  of  violent 
inflammation.    His  seven  years  at  Westminster  School  were  less 
unpleasant  to  the  timid  boy,  though  thm  too  he  had  to  take  bia  j 
full  share  of  bufietmg  and  sneers.  *  j 

The  law  being  his  appointed  profession,  he  entered  an  attorney  -  j 
office  at  eigliteen,  and  there  spent  three  years.    This  period  and  a  J 
few  succeeding  years  formed  almost  the  only  spot  of  sunshine  ia  | 
the  poet's  lifeu   Many  a  hearty  laugh  echoed  through  ^ej^MSmy  | 
office^  where  Gowper  aad  his  fellow-appientice — afterwards  Loid- 
Chancellor  Thurlow — ^made  believe  that  they  were  studying  tLe  j 
English  law.    Oalled  to  the  bar  in  1754,  he  lived  for  some  time 
an  idle,  agreeable  life,  in  Lis  Temple  chambers,  writing  a  little  for 
the  serials  of  the  day,  and  taking  a  share  in  the  wit-oombats  of 
the  ^Nonsense  QuV'  which  consisted  nearly  altogether  of  West* 
minster  men.    It  was  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  he  fell  in 
love  with  his  cousin  Theodora, — a  passion  the  unfortunate  issue  of 
which  gave  a  darker  colouring  to  the  naturally  sombre  spirit  of 
the  young  lawyer.  I 

A  relative  presented  him  in  the  year  1763  to  a  valuable 
ckrkfihip  In  the  Lords,  which  required  the  holder  of  the  office  to 
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appear  fireqnentiy  before  the  Hoiisa   The  idea  of  such  a  thuig 

was,  in  Cowper's  own  words,    mortal  poison"  to  his  shrinking 
natura    A  more  private  post — tliat  of  Clerk  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Lords — ^was  then  substituted  for  the  1763 
fomer  gift ;  hat,  most  ime]q>ectedly,  the  praentee  was  A.1X 
summoned  to  Hie  bar  to  be  examined  as  to  his  fitness  for 
the  post    Obliged  to  fiiee  the  future  horror  of  this  examination, 
wliile  for  months  he  worked  hard  to  prepare  himself  for  passing  it 
creditably,  his  mind  gave  way, — ^he  tried  to  kill  himself ;  and  a 
pnvate  aeylam  at      Albans  became  for  eighteoi  monl3is  the 
t^ge  of  the  afllicted  man. 

A  deep  religious  melancholy  was  the  form  of  his  mental  disease ; 
an  awful  terror  that  his  soul  was  lost  for  ever,  beyond  the  power 
of  redemption,  hung  in  a  thick  night-cloud  upon  his  life.  Throe 
times  after  the  first  attack  the  madness  returned^ — ^for  nearly  four 
yean  previona  to  1776 — ^fer  about  six  months  in  1787 — and 
duriim^  his  last  six  years,  from  1794  to  1800. 

The  friendship  of  the  Unwins  was  the  great  blessing  of  his  life. 
At  Huntingdon  he  became  intimate  with  this  kind  family,  then 
consisting  of  l^e  Beverend  Morley  Unwin,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter;  and  the  friendship  grew  so  strongs  that  Oowper 
went  in  1766  to  Hto  in  their  calm  and  cfaeerfhl  home.  1766 
The  good  clcrg^'man  wiia  kiikd  in  the  following  year  by  Aj), 
a  £eJ1  from  his  horse,  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter 
went  to  Uve  at  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire.     Thither  Cowper 
accompanied  thenii  for  he  was  now  unalterably  one  of  the  quiet 
household. 

Here  the  tiiiutl  spirit  nestled  in  a  pleasant  home.  A  walk  with 
his  dog  by  the  reedy  banks  of  the  placid  Ouse,  to  admire  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  water-lilies  tliat  floated  on  the  deep  stream 
—a  round  of  visits  to  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring  poor — ^the 
compositimi  of  some  hymns  for  his  Mend  John  Newton,  the 
curate  of  the  parish, — filled  up  his  peaceful  days  for  a  time.  But 
the  terrible  shadows  were  thickening  again  round  his  brain.  A 
second  fit  of  madness  came  in  1773,  and  all  was  dark  for  more 
than  throe  yeava 
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When  light  onco  more  broke  t]  ruiigli  the  clouck,  the  need  of 
gome  graver  and  more  constant  work  made  the  man  of  fifty,  who 
had  akeady  piodaoed  light  occasional  verses^  take  pen  in  hand,  and 
■it  down  serioosly  to  write  a  book  of  poema.  For  recreation  be 
had  his  flowera,  hia  pet  harea,  hia  landscape  drawing,  and  fan 
inahulacturo  of  bii*d-cages ;  but  pocUy  now  beciime  the  serious 
businoHtt  of  his  life. 

Hia  £rat  volume  was  kmvd  in  1782.    It  contained  thvee grave 
and  powerful  aatiree,  lYuiht  TaUe4alk,aiSid  ^tqaothdaiumy 
1782   with  poema  on  Brror,  Hope,  Charif  f/,  and  kindred  snbjeets, 
A.D.      written  chiefly  in  pentameter  ihynics.    No  great  success 
rewarded  this  hrst  instalment  of  Cowper's  poetic  toil ;  but 
at  leaat  two  men,  whose  good  opinion  waa  worth  more  than  gold^ 
aaw  lefd  merit  in  the  modeat  book.  Johnson  and  Fhmklin  leoog- 
niaed  in  the  rednae  of  fifty  a  trae  and  eminent  poet 

liut  higher  efforts  lay  before  the  literary  hermit.  The  widow 
of  Sir  liobcrt  Austen,  comuig  to  live  at  Ohaey,  soon  became  intimate 
with  the  melancholy  Ck)wper.  To  cheer  him,  ahe  told  the  story  of 
/oAn  GUpint  whose  oomieal  equeatitaniam  became  the  aalvfect  of 
a  famous  ballad.  In  thia  rattling  tale  and  other  minor  pieces,  as 
well  as  ill  numberless  gatiiic  ;uid  ironical  touches  scattered  through 
the  mass  of  his  poems,  we  catch  gleams  of  a  sunny  humour  lurk- 
ing below  the  shy  and  seusitive  moods  which  WTapt  the  poet  from 
public  gaze.  To  Lady  Austen,  Cowper  owed  tiie  origin  of  his 
greatest  work,  The  Task,  She  aaked  him  to  write  some  blank- 
verse,  and  playfully  gave  him  the  So/a  as  a  subject.  Beginning  a 
poem  on  tliis  homely  tlieme,  lie  produced  tlio  six  books 
1786  of  I'Jie  Tank,  which  took  its  name  from  the  circiunstr^TK  es 
A.i>.  of  its  origin,  f  Vom  a  humorous  historical  sketch  of  the 
gradual  improvement  of  seats,  the  three-legged  stool  grow- 
ing into  the  softly  cushioned  sofa,  lie  glides  into  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  A\'alk,  and  follc)\\  iiig  out  tlie  natural  train  of  thought,  draws 
a  strong  coutraat  between  rural  and  city  life,  lavishing  loving  praise 
upon  the  former.  The  second  book,  entitled  Tiu  Time-piece^  opens 
with  a  just  and  powerful  denunciation  of  slavery,  and  proceeds  to 
declare  the  blessings  and  the  need  of  peace  among  the  nations 
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A  noble  apostroplie  to  England,  and  a  btiUkntly  sarcastic  pic- 
ture of  a  fashionable  preacher  are  among  the  more  striking  pa^i- 
Bages  of  this  book.  Then  come  The  Garde^i,  The  Winter  Even- 
in  The  Winter  Morning  Walk,  and  The  Winter  Walk  ai  Noon^ 
fall  of  0xquisit6  description  and  deep  kindliness.  Minored  in 
iheae  beantifal  poem%  we  see  the  peaceful  lecreations  and  the 
gentle  nature  of  this  amiable  afflicted  man.  We  learn  to  rever- 
ence iiim  for  his  wisdom,  to  love  him  for  his  human  tendeniess, 
and  to  sympathize  pitifully  and  deeply  with  the  overshadowing 
BOirow  of  his  fitful  life. 

Accompanying  ^  The  Task,'*  which  appealed  in  1785  to  take  the 
hearts  of  all  Englishmen  by  storm,  was  a  review  of  schools,  entitled 
Tir  ocinium^  strongly  recommendiiig  private  tuition  in  preference  to 
education  at  a  public  school  The  sad  experience  of  his  own  early 
school-days  was,  without  doubt,  the  root  from  which  thispoemsptang, 

Dissadfified  with  Pope's  version  of  the  great  Qreek  epics.  Cow- 
per  now  undertook  to  trandaU  Sftmer  into  JSnglM  verse;  and  by 
working  regularly  at  the  rate  of  forty  Hues  a  day,  he  accomplished 
the  task  in  a  few  years.  A  passing  attack  of  his  old  malady  laid 
liim  by  for  a  while  during  the  progress  of  this  work.  The 
Homer''  appeared  in  1791 ;  and  a  revised  edition,  altered  and 
corrected  to  a  great  extent,  followed  in  1799.  Kind  fii^ds  of 
his  youth  drew  round  the  poor  old  man  in  his  last  years.  His 
couisin,  Lady  Hesketh,  induced  him  to  remove  to  a  villa  at  Wes- 
ton, about  a  mile  from  his  well-loved  Olney.  "Hut  the  last  and 
thickest  cloiid  was  darkening  down.  About  1794  the  gloom  of 
madness  feU  again  upon  his  mind,  and  only  for  very  brief  intervals 
was  there  any  light,  until  the  ineffable  brilliance  of  a  higher  life 
broke  upon  his  raptured  gaze.  A  sad  sight  it  must  have  been  to 
see  the  grey-haired  sufferer  standing  by  the  coffin,  where  his  faitli- 
ful  friend  of  many  years — ^the  kind^  devoted  Mary  Unwin — ^lay  in 
the  last  marble  sleep.  She  died  in  1796;  and  in  less  than  four 
years  the  gentle  poet,  whom  her  roof-tree  had  sheltered, 
and  her  gentle  ministcrings  had  cheered  and  solaced  for  Apiil  25, 
fully  thirty  years,  closed  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  earth,  1800 
which  had  been  to  him  indeed  a  place  of  many  sorrows. 
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A  pension  of  £300  ft  year  from  the  king  bad  comforted  \m 
decUning  days.  He  was  able  beCbre  deatb  to  revise  bis  '^Homer,^ 
and  to  leave  in  the  little  poem  of  The  OoikwHtt^^-^eikxip^  of  a 

sailor's  death,  wlio  had  been  washed  OYerb(^:ir(l  in  the  mid  Atlantic 
— the  laat  sad  wail  of  his  noble  lyre.  Aircady  the  darkness  of 
the  Yallcy  of  the  Shadow  ot  Death  ms  on  bis  eouli  wbeabe  sang 
the  condttding  words :— * 

"We  peri  shell,  each  alone; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelmed  iu  deeper  gulfs  than  he." 

To  foiget  Oawper's  LOtm^  in  a  sketch  of  bis  literaiybfe^  would 
be  nnpardonabla    Sontbey,  bis  best  biographer,  caUs  bim  ^the 

best  of  Englisli  lettcr-wiitcrs;"  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  praise.  Loathing  from  his  soul,  as  he  tells  us,  all  affectatioii, 
be  wiites  to  his  friends  in  fine  simple  English  words,  which  have 
caught  their  lostre,  as  style  must  always  do,  from  the'  beaaty  of 
the  thoughts  expressed.  A  sweet,  delicate  humour,  plays  timragh- 
cut  these  cliarniin.^  compositions,  like  golden  sunlight  on  a  cleai 
aud  pebbled  stieam. 

APOSTROPHE  TO  WlNTlUt 
(taOM  "  XOX  IA£Kj"  SOOS  IT.) 

0  Winterl  ruler efibeiavoied year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  witb  deet  like  ashes  filled. 

Thy  breath  congeal«i  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheekf 

Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other  moyn  ' 

Than  those  of  age,  thy  foreliead  wrapped  ia  ekrachl^ 

A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 

A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels, 

IJut  urged  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 

1  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  scem'st. 

And  dreaded  as  thou  airt  1  Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  tbe  yet  imdawniog  east, 
Shorteiuttg  his  jouiiej  lietween  mom  and  noon, 
And  hnriThig  him.  Impatient  of  hie  etay, 

Down  to  the  rosy  west  

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  i  L  fr  re  these  gatee; 
No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  tlie  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  docra 
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Till  the  strc'et  rings;  no  stationary  steeds 

Oough  tiieir  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  soand^ 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake  : 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  Li.sk, 

The  pattern  grows ;  the  well>depicted  flower. 

Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  Uwn. 

CJnfoidB  ita  boeom;  budB,  andieavM,  a&d  sprigs. 

And  enrlmg  tendrili^  gracefully  dupoaed^ 

Follow  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  ttar; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 

With  roost  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  tlie  rest; 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  souimIm 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out; 

And  the  clear  voice  i^j'mphonious,  yet  distinct. 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night»  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry;— the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swilUy,  and  nnfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  Yolume  dosed,  the  enstoinary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.   A  Boman  meal  t 

Soch  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 

Delicions,  when  her  patriots  of  liij^h  note, 

Perliaps  by  ninonlij^lit,  at  their  humble  doorSj 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 

Enjoyed,  sjuue  feast!  a  radisli  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 

Nor  such     with  a  frown  forbida  the  play 

Of  £uicy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth; 

Kor  do  we  madly^  like  an  impions  world. 

Who  deem  religion  frensy,  and  the  Qod 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awftil  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note. 
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Parcntajye. 

At  Aberdeen. 

TIio  little  lord. 

Han-riw  nnd  CambrMglk 

Horns  of  Idlouen. 


Attack  and  reply. 


Leaves  England  &a  erer. 
Italian  Ufe. 
Later  work!. 
In  Greece  to  die, 
lUustiatiTe  extract 


Chllde  Harold. 
A  I^ndon  lion. 
Turklsli  talo-;. 


Unhappy  mania8& 


In  the  year  1790  a  profligate  and  dissipated  captaiiiin  the  Guards 
abandoned  his  wife  and  a  little  child  of  two  years  in  the  stony 
vdidemess  of  London.  The  officer's  name  *was  John  ^yron;  his 
wife  was  Oatherine  Gordon  of  Oight  in  Aberdeenshire,  ffe  went 
abroad  to  die :  she  went  nortli  to  Aberdeen  with  her  little  lame 
boy  to  live  as  well  as  she  could  on  £130  a  year. 

Therei  in  Scottish  schools,  the  boy  received  his  early  education, 
until  an  announcement  reached  the  small  household  in  the  dty  of 
granite^  that,  by  the  death  of  his  grand-unde,  ^'Qeordie''  was  a  lord, 
and  owner  of  Newstead  Abbey  in  Nottinghamshire.  At 
1798  once  his  weak,  capricious  mother,  was  seized  with  a  dof^perate 
A.D.  horror  of  her  son's  lameness,  which  had  existed  from  liis 
burth.  In  vain  she  tried  quacks  and  doctors.  The  foot  re- 
mained unchangeably  distorted,  and  to  the  last  a  look  at  the  de- 
fonnity  stabbed  Byron  like  a  dagger.  Less  than  two  years  at  a 
Dulwich  boarding-school,  and  some  time  at  Harrow,  prepared  the 
young  lord  for  enteiing  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1 805.  Already 
the  youth  of  seventeen,  thoroughly  spoiled  by  his  foolish  mother, 
who  flung  things  at  him  one  moment,  and  strained  him  to  het 
breast  the  nezt^  had  been  neglecting  his  regular  studies,  but  eagerly 
devouring  other  books  of  every  class  and  kind.  Oriental  liistory 
seems  early  to  have  fascinated  his  taste;  and  this  early  love  gave 
its  own  colouring  to  Lis  chief  poetical  ^oiks.  Already,  too,  an- 
loye  than  that  for  books  had  been  tinging  his  spirit  with  its 
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kam.  The  lame  bat  handgome  boy  was  only  £Mb,  when  he  met 
that  Mary  Chaworth,  whose  eoldness'^lowards  him  was  the  first 

rill  of  lasting  bitterness  tliat  mingled  with  the  cuncut  of  liis  Life. 
The  beautiful  Dream,  wliicli  we  find  among  Lis  minor  poems,  tells 
the  sad  story  of  this  boyish  love  and  its  results. 

The  young  lord's  life  at  CSambridge  lasted  about  two  years, 
during  which  he  made  some  firm  Mends  among  the  students,  but 
annoyed  and  estranged  the  college  Dons  by  his  irre£,nilarities. 
Among  other  freaks,  be  kept  bull-dogs  and  a  bear  in  his  i  tK>nis,  the 
latter  of  which  he  introduced  to  visitors  as  in  training  for  a  fellow- 
ship. His  lameness  didnot  prevent  him  from  taking  a  full  share 
in  atUetio  sports.  At  school  he  had  loved  hockey  and  cricket 
better  than  the  Latin  poets.  At  college,  and  during  his  residence 
at  Newstead,  before  he  came  of  age,  he  was  piLssioiiately  fond  of 
boating.  A  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  his  invariable  com- 
panion  during  the  lonely  cmisings  he  eigoyed.* 

DuiXDg  Ms  leisure  hoozs  at  school  and  college  he  had  beoi 
penning  occasional  verses,  which  appeared  at  Newark  in  1B07|  in 
a  little  volume  entitled  Hours  of  Idleness.    Very  boyish 
and  very  weak  these  verses  were,  but  they  hardly  merited  1807 
the  weighl^  scorn  with  which  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  A.D. 
noticed  than  within  the  year.   Btung  to  the  quick  by 
this  article,  with  the  authorship  of  which  Lord  Brougham  is  charged, 
the    noble  minor"  retorted  in  a  poem,  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,  which  showed  the  world  that  the  abused  versicles 
were  but  the  languid  recreations  of  a  man  in  whose  hand,  when 
roused  to  earnest  wori^  the  pen  became  a  tremendous  and  destruc- 
tive  weapon. 

Two  years  of  foreign  travel  (1809-1811),  led  the  poet  through 
scenes  whose  beauty  and  Idstoric  interest  inspired  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Hao'old^s  Filgrimage.  Though  Byron  was  only 
oncnand-twenty  when  he  set  out  upon  this  tour  of  Spain  and 
Turkey,  the  shadow  of  disappomted  love  had  long  been  brooding 
upon  his  heart.    In  spite  of  his  own  repeated  denials^  we  cannot 

*  Tiie  Epitaph  on  ttils  dog,  fiipeeUUy  file  M  Una,  alfora*  a  itisage  glimpae  of  tiiepoflt*e 
ttbnntliniple  prld»> 
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help  identifying  tu^ 

had  ezhiuuted  in  reveliy  ai^diioe  the  pow«r  ef  agojlqg  Ufa 
Not  that  Byxon  at  tidB  earl^  stage  Mt  withm  his  hraut  onfy  tiie  ooli 

and  lifeless  embers  of  wild  passions,  which  had  burned  themselves 
to  (.Uath  ;  but  the  poor  young  fellow,  smarting  sorely  imd^r  his 
early  sorrow,  and  feeling  that  his  talents  were  of  no  common  kind, 
grewintothat  diseased  state  olound  which  leads  a  man  to  beiim 
that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  hate  all  the  world  and  caie  for  notiiing — 
to  be  utterly  blasi  and  done-up,  and  alone  and  tineared-for.  So 
he  pictures  Childe  Harold  to  have  been ;  and  tiie  ^ame  unpledsruit 
character  is  reproduced  in  nearly  ail  his  ports^tores  of  men. 
When  the  first  two  cantos  of  this  nolide  poem  wwe*  publiahed  in 

the  author,  i^o  only  fife  yean  esrikr  had  been 
1812  sneered  at  as  a  wealding,  rose  by  unanfanons  consent  to 
July,  the  head  of  the  London  literary  world.  In  his  own 
wordsi  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous. 
As  the  Ayrshire  peasant  had  been  caressed  by  the  fuhionables  ot 
Edinbdxghy  the  aristocratie  and  handsome  J^ron  was  idoliaBd  in 
the  saloons  of  London. 

His  life,     ;i  man  of  f.usliion  and  ;i  literary  lion,  lasted  for  about 
three  years.    During  this  time  lie  took  his  seat  in  tiie  House  of 
Lords,  and  made  three  speeches  without  producing  anymarkcrl  effects 
The  material  gathered  duiiog  his  travels  being  yet  £ur  finxm 
ejchansted,  he  wrote  those  fine  Tuldsh  tales,  which  kindled  in  the 
public  nniid  of  England  an  enthusiastic  feeling  towards  modern 
Greece.    The  Giaour  and  TJte  Bride  of  Ahydos  appeared  in  1813  ; 
The  (Jonair  and  Xara,  in  the  following  year.    The  two  former 
are  written  in  that  eight-syllabled  line  whioh  suits  so  well  the 
narration  of  stirring  and  romantic  ady^tores.   In  the  latter  he 
adopted  the  rhyming  pentameters  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  but  gave 
them  a  music  and  a  colour  aU  his  own.    In  all  four  the  inevitable 
and  unwholesome  Byronic  hero, — sallow,  wasted,  dark-haired, 
mysterionfl^  ill-humoured, — casts  his  chill  upon  us.  Childe  Haiold 
has  wound  a  crimson  shawl  round  his  high,  pale  brow,  has  donned 
the  snowy  capote,  has  stuck  ataghan  and  silver-moimted  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  in  full  Greek  dress  glooms  at  us  with  his  melanclioly  eyea 
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AhnostttBitt  tsbe  bagmnuig  TUeitr        oisagreementS)  and  in  a 

t-welvemonth  the  union  was  dissolved.  One  daughter,  Ada,  to 
whom  are  addressed  the  touching  lines  wliicli  open  the  third  canto 
of  "  Childe  Harold,'^  reminded  the  unhappy  parents  of  what  their 
home  might  JbAve  been. 

Having  produced  The  Siege  of  CorinJ&h  and  Pariwm  amid  tiie 
nuseries  of  his  last  months  in  London,  where  he  was  abused  in 
tlie  papers  and  hissed  in  the  streets  for  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  bo 
left  England  in  disgust  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  never  saw  his 
natiTe  land  agaia  Bestlefls  and  miserable  years  th^  were  that 
filled  up  the  allotted  span  of  poor  Byron's  life.  He  passed — a  lonely 
wandmr,  with  many  a  poisoned  arrow  rankling  in  his  memory 
and  heart — over  the  blood-stained  ground  of  Waterloo,  amid  the 
snowy  summits  of  the  Jura  echoing  with  frequent  thunder,  into 
the  beautiful  Italian  land,  to  find  in  the  faded  palaces  of  Yenice 
and  the  mouldering  columns  of  Bome  fit  emblems  of  his  own 
ruined  Mfe, — ^but^  alas!  not  to  read  these  lessons  of  the  dead  past 
with  a  sorteiiing  and  rcpeutiint  souL  At  Venice,  at  luivciiua,  at 
Pisa^  and  at  Home,  he  lived  a  wicked  and  most  irregular  life,  writ- 
ing many  poems,  for  which  he  received  many  thousand  pounds,  but 
descending^  as  he  sank  morally,  into  a  fitful  and  frequently  morbid 
style,  too  often  poisoned  with  reckless  blasphemy  and  unconcealed 
licentioui^ncsa. 

His  greatest  work,  CJiilde  Ilaroldh  PiJ^rvrmge*  was  finished  in 
1818.    The  third  canto  was  written  at  Geneva;  the 
fourth  and  last^  chiefly  at  Venice,    The  Spenserian  1818 
Btanza  takes  a  noble  music  in  the  skilfdl  hand  of  Byron,  a.i>. 
The  view  of  modern  Rome,  the  starlight  vision  of  the 
bleeding  Gladiator,  and  the  address  to  the  Ocean,  which  no 
familiarity  can  ever  rob  of  its  sublime  eiect^  are  the  finest  passages 
of  the  closing  poem. 

Of  coarse  Byron  tried  his  pen  at  dramatic  writings  Almost 
every  poet  does.   But  the  author  of  ^'Childe  Harold and  the 

*  ClkSMit  l3  an  old  English  word,  slgnU^ing  ft  tn^Ml  Byron  at  first  intended  to  give  an 
inll4n«  cMt  to  tlM  dictum  of  tbepoom. 


890'  raiTH  or  byboh; 

Oorsair  }md  not  lihe  power  of  pwn^  ^  of  kmtdf  whieii  a 

ful  dniniatist  must  possess.  Tbiit  dark  aiid  iiiOiLidly  rumantic 
figui*e,  of  wliom  we  have  Bpokeu  before,  haunts  us  through  all  the 
My^Uriei  and  Tragedies  which  this  unhappy  genius  produced  in 
the  late  yeais  d  his  shadowed  life.  Cow  and  Mai^M  are  the 
most  powerful  of  these  works;  but  they  afibrd)  especially  the 
former,  a  terrible  view  into  the  workings  of  a,  iiiiiid  steeped  in 
rebellious  pride  aud  misanthropy.  Marino  FalierOy  Tlie  Two 
Foscarif  Sardarmpaliis^  Werner^  Heaven  and  Earth,  aad  Thu 
D^formsd  Traa^fwrned^  are  the  pnncipal  remaining  dnmaa  ft 
Byron's  pea 

His  last  i^vv.ii  liLerary  effort  was  tlie  cuiiiposition  of  Lis  most 
dangerous  work,  Don  Juan.  Dangerous,  we  say,  because  it 
is  draped  and  garlanded  witOi  passages  of  exceeding  beaulgr  and 
sweetness.  It  standsi  a  fiagment  of  unfinished  toil,  a  sad  'me- 
mento of  lofty  genius  debased  to  the  foulest  use.  Never  were 
shining  gold  aud  black  mire  so  industriously  heaped  together. 
It  seems  as  if  the  unhappy  bard,  tired  of  hating  his  fellow-mortals, 
had  turned  with  fierce  mockery  upon  himself,  to  degrade  and 
trample  on  that  T6iy  genius  upon  which  was  based  his  on^  daiza 
to  admixattont  and  which  alone  can  save  ftom  ridicule  his  sootnful 
isolation  of  himsell 

Byron's  last  enterprise  flings  a  somewhat  pathetic  light  upon 
his  closing  days.  The  Greece  whose  ancient  glories  and  whose 
lovely  shores  had  formed  a  chief  theme  of  his  earlier  song,  had 
risen  at  length  ftom  beer  ignoble  bondage.  The  War  <if  Ihde* 
pendence  had  begun.  Sdling  from  Leghorn  in  1823,  Byron 
Inndcd  in  Cephalonia,  and  soon  passed  to  Missolunglii  With 
money,  with  advice,  with  encouragement^  and  with  bodily  service 
he  began  to  work  eagerly  in  the  cause  of  his  adopted  land. 
DifGiculties  were  thick  around  him ;  for  wild  lawlessness  was  erery- 
where,  and  fierce  quarrels  occurred  in  the  Greek  anny  every 
day.  In  a  few  months  he  did  much  to  overcome  these  troubles, 
and  was  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  leading  an  attack  on 
LepantOy  when  fever,  rising  from  the  marshes  of  Missolonghif 
eeized  in  its  deadly  gripe  his  enervated  and  toil-wiMm  ftama 
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fie  died  on  tbe  19tih  of  April  1824;  and  three  days  later^  hia 

turbulent  Suliotes  gathered,  pale  and  tearful,  round  his 
ofriu,  to  liear  the  funeral  service  read.    The  body  of  1824 
the  poet  was  carried  to  England,  and  interred  iu  the  iuB. 
family  vault  at  Hucknall,  near  NewBtead. 

Tl^  PrisMi^  of  GMUmi^  a  sweetly  moumfal  sketch  written  at 
Ccneva;  Tlie  Lament  of  Tasso;  The  Proplbecy  of  Dante;  BeppOy 
a  light  tale  of  Venetian  life ;  ]\[azeppa;  and  the  terrible  Vision 
ilfJiidgvient,  written  in  mockery  of  a  like-titled  poem  by  Southey, 
with  whom  lie  had  a  deadly  feud,  complete  the  list  of  Byron's 
more  important  worka 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  OCEAN. 

(lEOJC  ''CHILDB  HAROLD/*) 

•  BoUi  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean— voll  I 
Ten  tiiottsand  fleeto  aweep  om  tliee  in  Tain; 
Kan  marka  the  eaith  witii  ruin— hia  oontntl 
Stops  vitli  the  shore;  upon  the  wateiy  plam 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  Lis  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  tli}-  dcptli'?  v.'ith  bubbling  grofin  — 

Without  a  graTO,  unknelied,  unco&ned,  and  unkiiown*  ^ 

His  steps  axe  not  npon  ihy  paths— thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him — thou  dost  ansa 

And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strragth  he  wields 

For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  tliy  bosom  to  the  slcies, 
A"nf.l  ren'r^t  him,  sbiTcnng  in  tliy  playful  spray 
And  howling  to  hi.^  gods,  v,  here  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  r^oinc  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dasibiist  him  again  to  earili Liieie  let.  liiin  lay. 

The  armaments,  which  thunder-strike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  biddino;  nations  quake 
And  monnrclia  tremble  in  tlic-ir  capitals  ; 
The  oak  kviathnns,  whose  liuge  ril)3  make 
Their  clay  ertaior  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  : 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  wavesi  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  i^de^d  spoils  of  TrsAiIgar, 
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Tby  ahorei  m  ampiiw,  diaagod  in  til  mn  Umo* 
Amjtm,  GiMo^  Bimie,  Oiit]iag|»-*wHal  an  ihqrl 
Thy  wiAers  wasfcod  tlieiii  while  they  were  free» 
And  many  a  tjmoA  aim;  their  shores  obay 

The  stranger,  stave,  or  savage;  their  decay 

lias  dried  up  realms  to  deserts; — not  m  ihou, 
Uiioliaiiu'ealile  .save  to  tliy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azui-e  brow — 
Bacli  as  Creation's  dawu  beheld,  thoa  rollest  now. 

'  Hiaa  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almigfa^'a  iotWk 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  Ume» 
Calm  or  convuls'  tl   in  breeze,  or  p^ale,  or  atomi 
Iciji'^  tlic  j)olc,  or  in  tlic  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving,  boundless,  endle^,  and  suhlimO'- 
The  imaj^e  of  Eternity — the  throne 
Of  tiic  invisible;  even  from  out  tJiy  blime 
The  moustei's  of  the  deep  are  made;  e;veh  tone 
Obeys  thee;  then  goest  forth,  dread,  fiithomleas,  alo&e* 

And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  5'i)orta  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
JJorne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward;  from  a  boy 
I  waiitojied  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  frchliening  sea 
Hade  them  a  terroi^*twaB  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  tmsted  to  thy  billows  far  and  aear^ 
And  laid  my  hand  apon  thy  maoe—aa  I  do  hera 
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OHAPTEE  YIL 
Bom  17M  AJ>.  Died  1833  AJ). 


A  line  of  fiyron. 
Aldbotongli. 
Ti  cammed  ver8ei> 
Pills  and  plMt«m 


Five  ponndA  wanted. 
In  London. 
Kindness  of  BttEk^ 


The  Village. 
A  eountry  panon's  liUsk 
Theme  of  Crabbe. 
XiiiutratlTe  extract. 


^  Natube's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best^"  wrote  Lord  Byion  of 
the  poet  GtabbOi  It  was  a  just  and  generous  complimeiit^  deriving 
additionaL  falue  from  the  brillianoe  of  the  pen  that  traced  the  words. 

Well  might  George  Oral) be  be  a  painter  of  stem  and  gloomy 
scenes,  forwith  these  he  had  been  faniiiiar  from  earliest  childhood. 
His  first  reooUectioDs  were  of  a  flat  and  ugly  coa8t>  bordered  with 
slimy  rock-poolsi  washed  by  disoolonred  waves,  and  tenanted  only 
by  a  race  of  wild,  amphibious,  weath^beaten  men,  whoy  for 

the  most  part,  added  to  tLcii'  lawful  calling  as  libhermeu  the  yet 
more  hazardous  occupation  of  the  smuggler.     Such  was  the 
scenery,  and  such  were  the  people  round  Aldborough  in  Safiolk, 
where  in  1754  he  was  bora.   His  fother^  the  salt-master 
or  coQeetor  of  salt  duties  in  that  littie  town,  treated  his  1764 

son  George,  as  he  sccins  to  have  treated  everybody  eke,  A.D, 
with,  considerable  iiarshiiess.  But  the  boy  had  early 
found  a  consolation  for  the  passing  griefs  of  childhood.  He  used 
to  cut  oat  for  his  private  reading  the  occaolonal  verses  of  a  peii- 
odiealy  for  whicih  his  &ther  snbsciibed.  Over  and  over  again  the 
treasured  scraps  were  conned,  until  the  happy  owner  began  to 
imitate  their  si  in  pie  music. 

The  li£&  of  Crabby  before  settling  down  into  the  quietude  of 
a  rmial  panshi  presents  pleasant  and  poinfol  scenes.  .The  boy 
of  fourteen,  who  had  already  got  some  grounding  in  cbssics 
and  mathematics,  was  apprentioed  to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook| 
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near  Bury  St  Edmnnd'a   Here  he  met  witk  snch  in-treatmeiit, 

tint  it  w;is  tlioiiglit  ris^^it  to  remove  him  to  another  master,  at 
Woodbridgc  iii  liis  native  .sliire.  Secretly,  amid  all  Jiscourage- 
uienta  aud  sonrows,  the  youog  poet,  even  when  he  was  rolling  pills 
or  grinding  nanBeans  drugs  in  a  mortar^  had  been  coitivaiting  his 
now-found  talent  for  nuJdng  verses.  In  the  house  of  his  hard 
taskmaster  he  liad  "  filled  a  drawer  with  poetry."  And,  while  at 
Woodbridge,  he  won  a  prize  for  a  poem  on  IIopi\  wliich  w\is  pro- 
po?^cd  by  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  magazine.  The  success  of  this 
maiden  effort  sealed  the  future  £iite  of  Qrabbe.  Thenceforward 
for  life  he  was  a  poet ;  and  iu  a  short  time^  after  a  brave  attonpt 
to  establish  himself  in  his  profession  at  Aldborough,  he  was  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  inagneti&m  into  the  then  perilous  struggles  of 
Utorary  Ufe  in  Loudon. 

Thisis  the  strangest  period  of  his  stoiy.  An  apothecary's  shop* 
man  and  a  country  clergyman  have  nothing  wonderful  about  thw 
daily  lives.  But  there  is  often  a  romance  about  the  career  of 
a  Uterary  adventurer,  especially  during  his  earlier  stmggles,  which 
possesses  a  remarkable  fascination.  Even  the  firnt  step  Crabbe 
took  towards  getting  to  London  was  onginal  and  odd.  He  had 
no  money*  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter,  asking  the  loan  of 
five  poimds  from  Mr.  Dudley  North,  whose  brother  had  once  con- 
tc'jtcd  the  town  of  Aldborough  at  an  election.  The  money  came. 
A  sloop  bound  for  London  w  as  in  the  harbour,  and  soon  tha  cx- 
suigeon  stood  in  the  solitude  of  those  buigr  streets. 

There  he  went  through  the  old  routine  of  hard  work  and  bitter 
rejection,  in  the  midst  of  which  so  many  earnest,  hopeful  hearts 
Iiave  failed  and  broken.  His  poems  were  refused;  a  publisher,  to 
wliom  he  had  intrusted  the  issuing  of  a  work  on  his  owtl  account, 
failed ;  ius  money  was  nearly  gone;  and  want  stared  him  in  the 
face.  Just  at  this  crisis  he  thought  of  his  letter  to  North  and  the 
cordial  reply.  At  once  acting  on  the  recollection,  he  wrote,  enclosing 
poems,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  others. 
No  answer  came.  He  would  try  the  great  Edmund  Buika,  With 
a  beating  heart  he  knocked  at  the  statesman's  door  one  nighti 
handed  in  a  letter^  and  then  went  In  pitiaUe  agitatioa  to  walk  te 
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and  fro  on  Westminster  Bridge,  till  the  lamps  went  out  aluiig  tlia 
river,  and  tlie  red  dawn  began  to  glimmer  in  the  east.  Burke's 
kindness  was  prompt  aad  real  Appointing  a  time  for  Crabbe  to 
caU,  he  looked  oyer  the  manuscripts;  picked  <mt  tvo^  The  Library 
and  l%e  ViUage;  good-natnredly  pointed  out  some  passages  in  need 
of  change ;  and,  better  than  aU,  took  the  works  to  Dodsley's  shop 
and  recommended  them  to  that  eminent  bookseller.  Going  further 
still,  he  brought  the  poet  out  to  Beacons&eld,  where  Lo  introduced 
liim  to  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day.  The  tide  had  turned, 
and  theneeforwaxd  there  yma  no  struggle  in  the  peaceful  life  of 
Crabbe. 

In  1781  The  Library  was  published.    Lord  Chaiicellor  Thurlow 
became  his  friend,  though  tardily.    At  Burke's  suggestion  tlie  poet 
qualified  himself  for  . entering  the  Churchy  and  was  oidauied  in  the' 
August  of  1782.   The  quondcm  surgeon  went  back  to  Aldborou^ 
as  curate  of  the  parish,  with  every  prospect  of  competence  and 
fame.    His  good  friend  Burke  did  not  forget  the  struggler  he  had 
saved  from  want,  or  worse  than  want.    The  statesman's  influence 
having  obtained  for  him  the  domestic  chaplaini^  in  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  Butkmd,  he  exchanged  Aldborough  parsonage  for 
Belvoir  CSutle.   Then  appeared  in  1783  The  Village^  the 
revisal  of  which        among  the  last  Wdiks  of  Dr.  John-  1783 
son's  toilsome  life;  and  so  decided  was  the  success  of 
the  poem,  that  its  publication  may  be  regarded  as  the 
seal  of  Qeoige  Orabbe's  iam^    Ftesented  hj  *Thurlow  with 
two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire^  the  successful  poet  married 
without  delay  that  gentle  Suffolk  girl  who  had  waited  for  him  so 
long. 

The  quiet  current  of  his  days  then  flowed  on  without  any  striking 
change  or  temaikable  sorrow^  except  the  gentle  regrets  of  moving 
occasionally  from  one  parish  to  anotiier,  and  that  one  darkest  doud 

of  his  Ufe,  the  loss  of  his  aifectionate  wife.  In  1785  he  pubhshcd 
The  Newspaper;  and  then  iiis  name  was  not  seen  in  the  pubHsiiera' 
lists  for  two-and-twenty  years.  The  flowers,  insects,  and  rocks  of  his 
parish,  wherever  he  m^t  be,  engaged  much  of  his  studious  love. 
With  his  s(msy  whom  he  taugjit  at  home^  he  read  French  and 
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Italian  books,  and  took  long  walks  tin u ugh  the  fields.  Such 
poisnits,  combined  with  the  anflagging  laboui  of  the  pen,  MLed 
those  houra  ol  the  ooimtiy  deigyiiiaa  that  were  not  givea  to  the 
dutM  of  his  sacred  office^ 

His  most  successful  work,  The  Parish  Register,  appeared  in 
1807;  and  three  years  hiter  came  The  Boron jh,  in  wliicL,  perhaps, 
we  find  his  most  powerful  painting.    About  a  year  after  the  loss 
of  his  wife^  which  hefell  him  in  ISIS,  he  was  presented  l>y  the 
Duke  ol  Rutland  to  the  liyhig  of  Trowbridge  in  Wilt- 
1814    shire,  worth  £800  a  year.    There  he  wrought  at  his  last 
great  literary  task,  The  Tales  of  the  Hally  which  were 
published  in  1619)  and  for  which,  with  the  remaining 
copyxight  of  his  poenuB,  he  receiyed  the  iaige  som  of  j£3000l 
There^  too,  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  on  the  3td  of  Fefamaiy 
1832. 

The  English  poor — their  woes,  weaknesses,  and  sins — form  the 
almost  unvaiying  theme  of  Crabbes  poetiy.    Himself  a  poor 
man's  son,  he  eoald  not  hdip,  whenever  he  visited  the  hovels  or  the 
parish  workhonae  at  Huston  or  at  Trowbridge^  leoolleeting  tiie 
days  when  he  had  played  with  ragged  boys  down  by  the  shipping 
in  the  little  harbour  of  Aldborough  ;  or  when  he  had  stood  by  the 
sick-beds  of  labourers  and  boatmen,  a  poor  country  surgeon  living  a 
more  wretched  and  ]>recarious  life  than  many  of  his  patients.  He 
had  been  himself  within  the  veil  of  the  poor  man's  lifs — he  had 
himself  felt  many  of  the  sorrows  that  smite  the  poor;  and  thus  it  j 
was  that  he  could  i)roduce,  witli  such  marvellous  truth  and  minute- 
ness  of  detail,  those  grey  photographs  of  humble  village  life  which 
extorted  Byron's  e^ressive  line.    The  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  poetry  is  tiie  wonderful  minuteness  of  his  desciiptm  passages. 
One  of  the  most  oljeetiTe  of  our  poets,  he  deseribed  futhfuDy  all 
that  he  saw,  and  little  seems  to  have  escaped  his  searching  ken.  : 
Upon  the  sea  lie  dwells  with  especial  love.    It  was  almost  the  i 
only  beautiful  object  that  met  his  young  eyes  at  Aldborough;  and  J 
whether  he  writes  of  it  as  the  gende^  sonny  things  that  taps  Jao]y 
at  the  side  of  a  stranded  sfaip^  or  the  fierce  and  poworfol  etemsnt 
that  sweeps  in  white  Jury  over  sharp  and  splintered  rocks,  some 
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of  his  finest  lines  flow  and  bxighten  in  its  praisei  He  has  been 
called  a  *^  Pope  in  woisted  stockings which  simply  meansi  when 
we  get  rid  of  the  &int  flavour  of  the  wit,  that  he  wrote  in  the 

pentameter  couplet  of  which  Pope  was  so  fond,  and  that  he  wrote 
about  the  poor.  Otherwise,  there  is  as  slight  similarity  between 
the  testy  little  invalid  of  Twickenhani|  and  the  mild,  renmble 
rector  <k  Tcowbridgei  as  between  the  powdeied  and  brocaded 
Belinda  of  the  one^  whose  feress  is  severed  by  the  daring  sdssors, 
aiid  tlie  :sweet,  rustic,  rosy-checked  I'licebe  Dawsou  of  the  other, 
who  trips  smiling  across  the  village  green. 


ISAAC  AsaroBD. 

(»0M  ''THB  FAEISQ  RSaiSTSR.") 

Neil  to  theao  ladies,  bnt  in  nonglit  tSUM, 
A  noble  peanai^  laaao  Aaliford,  died. 
Koble  he  wa%  contemning  all  things  nhean. 
His  truth  nnqnestioned  and  his  soul  serene. 

Of  Tio  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  uo  n:an's  question  Isaac  looked  disniajed  : 
Shame  knew  iiim  not,  he  dreatled  no  dis[rra(»; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  liis  tace. 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Oheerftd  be  aeemedf  and  g^Ueaen  he  lofed; 
To  Uiaa  domaatie  lie  Ida  heart  radgned. 
And  wHh  the  firmest^  bad  the  fondeat  mind. 
Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  amiHiig  od. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  iiODe; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 
Nor  l^'Tiew  a  joy  that  caused  reflpotion's  siglu 
A  frit  III  I  to  virtue,  his  nnolouded  breast 
No  envy  slung,  no  jealousy  distressed — 
Baue  of  the  poor  !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find. 
Yet  fiir  was  he  froan  atdo  jnide  lemefved ; 
He  Mfe  hunandyt  aadlie  iraxndj  lofed: 
I  marked  hUaelioik  when  hie  In&iitdi^ 
Andbia  eUneii^hoar  Ibr  offimce  was  tried ; 
The  tIdU  tears,  stealing  down  thai  fimrewed  oheel^ 
Spoke  pity  phi^ner  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  was  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt^  the  great  deride; 
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Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  derk  agreed. 
If  fat€  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  saoQMd^ 
Kor  pride  iu  rustic  skill,  althou^,'h  Me  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few; 
But  il        topirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 
It  waa  the  jealoua  pride  that  shuns  dis^^race;, 
A  piida  ia  luuMii  Ikme,  bj  vlrtiie  gtlnad^ 
In  itiirdy  boje  to  Tutomuilaboui  timiiied; 
Bride  in  the  power  that  gaaida  hia  eoimtrj'a  toe^ 
And  all  that  BofUihmen  en^of  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,^ 
In  fiwt«  n  noble  paeflion»  laiananwd  pridt. 
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Whether  we  estimate  him  by  the  enormons  amount  of  literary 
work  he  accomplished,  or  by  the  splendour  of  the  fame  that  he 
acliieved,  Scott  must  be  reckoned  beyond  question  the  greatest 
writer  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  3ret  produced.  Before  he 
began  to  pour  hJa  wondeifol  series  of  novels  icom  a  well  of  fancy 
that  seemed  withont  measure  and  without  depth,  he  had  already 
won  a  brilliant  and  lasting  renown  as  a  poet  of  cliivalry  and  romance. 

As  the  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  clear  and  vivid 
sketch  of  Scott's  life^  we  shall  best  avoid  confusion  by  dividing 
that  life  into  four  great  periods,  to  be  touched  on  in  suocessiony 
reserving  for  the  dose  a  short  account  of  the  principal  works  with 
wliick  this  magnificent  genius  endowed  his  country  and  the  world. 

I,  Erom  his  birth  in  1771  to  Ins  entrance  on  literary  life  in 
1796  by  the  publication  of  Biirger's  Lenore,  translated 
from  the  German.  This  period^  extending  over  twenty- 
five  years,  includes  liis  early  life,  his  education,  his 
apprenticeship,  and  his  first  appearance  as  an  advocate. 
IL  From  1796  to  the  publication  of  Waverlei/  in  1814.  This 
period  of  eighteen  years,  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his  forty* 
third  year,  includes  the  publication  of  his  chief  poems,  and 
his  editions  of  Dryden  and  of  Swift  It  was  a  time  of 
growing  fame. 
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IXT.  From  1S14  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  1826,  wlien  he  sat 
down,  a  nun  of  fifty-five,  to  whte  off  *  debt  eonaidenibiy 
above  £100,000.  Doriiig  these  twelve  yean,  the  bri^iM 

of  his  life,  he  produced  his  finest  novels,  and  built  on  tiie 
banks  of  Tweed  his  mansion  of  Abbotsiurd. 
IV.  Erom  1826  to  his  death|  a  period  of  six  years,  devoted  to 
conataat  literazy  toil|  rendered  doably  painfdl  towards  the 
end  by  the  oonaoloiianeBa  of  decaying  powers,  and  the  shocks 
of  mortal  disease.  Literally,  Scott  wrote  himself  to  death. 
The  noble  genius,  straining  every  nerve  imder  an  over- 
whelming burden,  burst  his  heart  and  fell,  just  when  the 
goal  of  his  hononiabk  hopes  b^gan  to  rise  clearly  into  view. 

In  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  College  Wynd  in  Edinburgh 
Walter  Scott  was  bom,  on  the  15th  of  August  1771. 
1771    His  Either  was  a  respectable  Writer  to  the  Signet;  his 
A.DL     mothw,  Anne  Eutherfoid,  was  the  daughter  of  an  eminent 
Edinbnigh  phystdan.   When  a  toddHng  bairn  of  only 
eighteen  months,  a  severe 'teething  fever  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  his  right  leg.    The  earliest  recollections  of  the  child  were  of  a 
fairer  kind  than  the  College  Wynd,  or  even  George's  Square^  to 
which  the  family  soon  removed,  could  afford    The  delighted  eyes 
of  the  poor  lame  little  f elloW|  as  he  lay  amopg  his  intimato  friends 
the  sheep,  on  the  grass-coshioned  crags  of  Sandy-Knowe,  saw,  bdow, 
the  windings  of  the  silver  Tweed,  and  tlio  grey  ruins  of  Dryburgh 
nestling  among  dark  yew  trees ;  and  in  front  the  purple  summits  of 
Eildpn's  tdpleheigkL"  And  this  scene,  the  first  lie  w  a?;  conscious 
of  g^iang  upon,  was  to  the  hst  most  fondly  loved  of  all.  With 
Tweed,  above  all  other  names,  the  memory  of  Scott  is  imperish- 
ably  associated     And  upon  that  warm  September  day  when 
his  spirit  fled,  "the  gentle  ripple  of  Tweed  over  its  pebbles"  was 
ahuost  the  last  earthly  sound  that  fell  upon  his  dying  ear. 

At  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  he  spent  some  years,  having 
entered  Lnke  Eraser's  second  dass  in  1779,  and  passed  to  the 
toitioQ  of  the  rector,  Dr  Adam,  in  1782.  He  did  nothing  re- 
markable in  the  class-rooms ;  but  in  tho  yards  of  the  High  School 
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he  was  Ycry  popular,  on  account  of  his  powers  as  a  story-teller. 
W©  should  not  forget^  however^  that  he  won  Dr.  Adam's  attention  by 
eome  cleyer  pbetiod  ▼enkms  ttom  Horace  and  YofpJL  TfMiimsrjmv 
iiateveadiiigiiroa  the  giandpassioiiol  bis  boyhood  Hetdbushow 
he  found  some  odd'volimieB  of  Shakapere  ui  his  mothef^s  dressing- 
room,  whero  lie  sometimes  sle^it,  iind  with  what  absorbing  dehght  he 
sat  in  his  shirt  reading  them  by  the  bglit  of  the  lire,  until  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  family  rising  from  the  supper-table.  Spenser,  too,  was  an 
especial  &Tourite  with  him,  readmany  atime^  dnriDg  hdidaj  hours, 
in  some  sheltered  nook  of  Salisbury  Craigs  or  the  Blackford  HiUsL 

After  a  short  attendance  at  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic  classes 
of  the  Edinburgh  University,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in 
1786.  Of  Greek  he  knew  n&xt  to  nothing.  He  was  well  read  in 
Shaki!^>6re  and  Milton ;  bat  took  eepecial  delight  in*  such  writm 
as  %iensery  BoccaociOy  and  Frdssart  Nbthini^  he  says,  bat  his 
strong  taste  for  historical  study,  a  study  that  never  grew  weak, 
saved  his  mind  at  this  time  from  utter  dissipation.  A  dangerous 
i^ness,  arising  from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  which  occur- 
red about  the  second  year  of  hia  apprenticeship^  gsre  him  semal 
months  of  ahnost  aninierrapted  readings  and  deq>enedtiie  coloar- 
ing  caught  from  old  cMvalrous  romance,  which  remained  to  the 
last  the  characteristic  of  his  mind. 

When  his  apprenticeship  was  duly  served,  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  in  July  1792  donned  the  wig  and  gown  of  a  Scottish 
advocate.  But  this  honourable  garb  was  to  him  little  more  than  a 
mattwof  form;  forthe  practice  of  law,  whkh  neveryieldedhhni£200 
a  year,  was  suun  given  up  for  more  congenial  and  illustrious  toils. 

The  literary  career  of  Scott  opens  with  the  publication  of  his 
TramlcUiovs  from  Burger^  The  study  of  German  having  become 
fisshionaUe  inEdinbaigh  some  yeaxs  earlier,  Scott^mth  otheryoung 
lawyers, loongeEBof  the  ^Monntain,'*  as  their  idling  benchin  the  Par- 
liaiiiciit  llousewas  called,  formed  a  classfur  lliestudy  of  that  language. 
Having  heard  of  "  Lenore,"  the  young  student  procured  a  copy,  and 
one  night  after  supper  sat  do^vn  to  translate  the  thrilling 
tal&  It  was  published,  with  ""The  WUd  Huntsman,"  a  1796 
rendering  from  the  same  anihor,  in  the  antomn  of  1796.  a.0. 
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A  cottage  at  Laaswade  Boon  received  Scott  and  Ms  yooDg 
Fnencli  bride^  wliose  nuudeii  name  waa  Chaiiotte  Carpenter,  or 
Gbarpentier;  and  there  the  k^vyer-poet  Ihed  happily  by  the  lovely 
Esk,  oeeaaionally  varying  his  Hterary  labonrs  by  the  stirring  details 

of  military  drill  on  Portobello  sands ;  for  lie  now  wore  sairlet^  «n8 
quarter-master  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Horse,  We  all  know 
how  the  gallopmg  and  wheeling  of  these 'cavahy  diilhty  with 
braying  tnimi»et8»  flashing  steel,  and  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
headlong  charge,  must  haye  kindled  martial  fire  in  the  bceast  of 
the  author  of  "  Miirniion." 

In  1799  Scott  was  appointed,  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Bnedeuch,  Sheriff-deputy  of  Selkirkshire,  poetically  called  Ettrick 
Forest   With  the  income  of  tMs  office — £300  a  year 
1804    ^an>}  some  little  fortane  held  by  his  wife,  he  soon 
A.D.      established  himself  at  tlic  furui  of  Ashestiel  on  the  TSveed, 
not  far  from  the  Yarrow,  a  literaiy  man  now  by  profes- 
sion.   This  house,  where  he  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  nearly 
ei^t  years,  stood  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  fenced  with  holly 
hedges,  and  on  a  high  bank,  which  was  divided  from  the  river  he 
loved  so  well  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of  green  meadow.  Already 
lie  liad  raised  his  name  in  literary  circles  by  the  publication  of 
several  noble  ballads  and  three  volumes  of  the  Border  Mimtrels)/, 
filled  partly  with  original  poems,  but  chiefly  with  pieces  g^ered 
during  those  tonw  in  southern  Scotland,  which  he  called  his  « laida 
into  Liddesdale." 

His  life  at  Ashestiel  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  routine  to 
the  last,  when  he  was  in  the  countr}\  Rising  at  Ave,  he  lit  his 
own  fire  (if  it  was  cold  weather),  dressed  with  care^  and  went  out 
to  see  his  &YOurite  hoxsa  At  six  he  was  seated  at  his  desk  in 
his  shooting-jacket,  or  other  out-of-doors  garb,  with  a  dog  or  two 
couched  at  his  feet.  There  he  wrote  till  breakfiist-time,  at  nine 
or  ten ;  and  by  that  hour  he  had,  hi  his  own  words,  "  broken  the 
neck  of  the  day's  mrk,"  A  couple  of  hours  after  breakfast  were 
also  giyen  to  the  pen,  and  at  twebre  he  was  his  own  man'' — ^free 
for  the  day.  By  one  he  was  on  horseback,  with  his  greybonnds 
led  by  his  side,  ready  for  some  hours'  coursing  j  or  ho  was  gliding 
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fn  a  boat  over  some  deep  pool  on  Tweed,  salmon- spear  in  Land, 
watching  in  the  sunlight  for  a  fliiver-Bcaled  twenty-pounder/  Such 
sports^  Ym/dd  with  breezy  lidet  by  green  and  puiple  moor- 
land, dosed  the  day,  whose  early  honra  had  been  given  to  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  or  the  romantic  wanderings  of  Fitzjames.  - 

It  was  at  Ashestiel  that  his  first  great  poem — l^he  Lay  of  tlie 
Last  Minstrel — ^was  completed.  Published  in  January 
1805)  this  noble  picture  of  the  wild  Border  life  of  by-  1805 
gone  days  raised  the  Sheriff  of  Ettrick  Forest  to  ftn  exalted  a.d. 
rank  among  British  poets.  The  grey-haired  Harper,  who 
timidly  turned  his  weary  feet  towards  tlie  iron  gate  of  Newark, 
and  tuned  his  harp  to  such  glorious  strainf^,  is  one  of  the  finest 
creations  of  our  poetical  literature.  This  tale  was  but  the  first 
of  a  aeries  of  pictaresqne  lomancea,  coached  in  flowing  verse  of 
eight  syllables,  and  coloured  witii  the  brightest  hues  of  Highland 
and  knightly  life,  tiiat  proceeded  during  tlic  next  ten  years  from 
Scott's  magic  pen.  Of  these  enchanting  poems  we  shall  here 
name  only  Mai^nion  and  Tlie  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Another  impor- 
tant work  of  this  period  waa  his  Life  and  Works  of  Dryden^ 
which,  published  in  eighteen  volumes  in  1808,  cost  him  much 
toil  during  the  three  years  he  spent  upon  it. 

The   dream  of  being  a  Tweedside  laird  began,  with  his 
brightening  fame  and  growing  wealth,  to  take  a  definite  shape. 
In  1806  he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Clerks  of  Session, 
in  room  of  old  Mr.  Home;  promotion  which  did  not  at  once 
increase  his  income,  but  gave  him  the  prospect  of  £800  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  shorill",  ii})on  the  death  of  his 
predecessor.    Accordingly,  he  purchased  the  farm  of 
Clarty-Hole,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  stretch-  1811 
ing  for  half  a  mUe  along  the  Tweed,  not  far  from  the  a.d. 
foot  of  the  GalSw    This  ill-named  and  not  very  well- 
favoured  spot  formed  the  nucleus  of  Abbotsford.    One  piece  of 
neighbouring  land  after  another  was  added, — a  mansion  was 
built,  which  has  been  called  "a  Gothic  romance  embodied  iu 
stone  and  mortar,'* — ^the  bare  banks  of  Tweed  were  clothed  with 
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plantiitions  of  young  wood,  and  tke  fair  dream  of  the  poet  s  lift 
was  fast  shaping  itself  into  a  grand  and  afigumtij  aoiid  reali^. 
Bat  this  is  all  in  anticipation  of  oar  stoiy. 
The  year  aiftor  his  femoral  to  Abbotsford,  whidi  took  plaea  in 

1812,  a  letter  from  llie  Lord  Chamberlain  offered  him  the  laureate^ 
fillip,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent  This  honour  Scott 
declined  with  respectful  thanks.  He  was  meanwliile  toiling  hatd 
at  Ida  Lift  and  WariB$  i^JDean  Swi/l 

Bat  a  power,  greater  than  erai  himself  waa  oonaeiooBO^  had  huii 
all  this  time  sleeping  in  his  brain.  Fragments  of  an  historical  tale 
in  [troso,  which  was  designed  to  give  a  picture  of  old  Scottish  life 
and  manners,  had  been  lying  for  years  in  his  cabinet^  when  one  day, 
aa  he  waa  aearehiog  for  some  fiaMng-tackle^  he  came  upon  the  almost 
foigotten  sheets.  It  was  then  the  antomn  of  1818.  Thoog^  car 
gaged  in  finishing  Mb  edition  of  Swift,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  take 
The  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  was  done  during  the  ensuing 
Christmas  vacation,  and  '^the  evenings  of  three  summer  wedcs" 
completed  the  remaining  twa  A  gay  party  of  yooiig  men  weve 
sitting  over  their  wine  in  a  house  in  Oeoigs  Street  upon  one  of 
those  Bommer  eveninns,  when  the  host  drew  attention  to  a  window, 
where  a  solitary  hand  apj)eared,  workitig  withuut  stay  or  weiui- 
ness  at  a  desk,  and  tossing  down  page  after  page  of  manuscript  upon 
a  rising  heap.  It  is  the  same  every  nighty"  said  young  Menzies ;  '^I 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books.  Stfll  il 
goes  on  onwearied, — and  so  it  will  be  till  candles  are  broo^t  in, 
and  nobody  knows  how  long  after  that."  It  was  Walter  Scott's 
hand,  writing  the  last  volumes  of  "  Waverley,"  seen  as  he  sat  in  a 
back  room  of  that  house  in  North  Castle  Street — ^No.  39 — ^whick 
was  long  his  Edinburgh  reaidenee. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  the  manoscript  was  copied  by 
John  Ballantyne,  in  whose  printing  concern  Scott  had, 
1814  ^^^y  years  earlier,  become  a  partner  ;  and  then  Wavnley, 
or  ^Tis  Sixty  Years  Since^  was  given  to  the  world,  but 
without  the  author's  nama  A  crnise  on  board  the  la^b^^ 
bouse  yacht  to  Shetland  and  Orkney  and  round  among  the 
Hebrides,  which  filled  two  summer  months  of  the  'same  year, 
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supplied  hiin  with  materials  for  his  iiuu  ^061%  Tfie  Lord  of  tkt 
Jdea^  published  in  the  following  Januaiy. 

The  succeas  of  Waverley "  "was  immediate  and  remarkable,  al- 
thcmgh  it  appeared  in  what  publishers  call  the  dead  "Who 
wrote  tiie  nameless  bookl"  became  the  great  litciary  qae.'^liou  of 
tlie  day ;  aud  when,  from  the  same  hidden  hand,  there  came  a  series 
of  new  novelsy  brilliant  and  enchaining  as  no  novels  had  ever  been 
before^  the  manrel  grew  greater  atilL  Most  carefully  was  the  secret 
kept.  One  of  the  Ballantynes  always  copied  the  manuscript 
before  it  was  sent  to  press.  Fur  a  time  Scott  was  not  suspected, 
owing  to  the  mass  of  other  literary  work  he  got  through ; 
but^  in  Edinburgh  at  least,  long  before  his  own  confession  at  the 
Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in  1827  rent  a  then  transparent  Yeil»  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverley  novela  waa  no  mysteiy. 

Elated  by  this  success,  and  feeling  like  a  man  who  had  come 
suddenly  upon  a  rich  and  unwiuught  mine  of  gold,  Scott  began  to 
build  and  to  plant  at  Abbotsford,  and  to  buy  land  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  a  most  hopefiil  nature.  Uis  industry  never  relaxed ; 
nor  did  his  public  duties  ever  suffer  £rom  the  severe  desk-toil  that  he 
went  through  every  day.  While  Guff  Mdnnerinfff  The  Antiquary, 
Hob  Roy^  The  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian^  Jvanhoe,  Kenilworihy  aud 
many  other  works,  were  in  progress,  he  sat  daily  during  the  winter 
and  spring  in  the  Court  of  Session,  attended  to  his  duties  as  ShcrilT, 
gave  dinners  i^i  Castle  Street^  or  went  to  "  refresh  the  machine  "  and 
entertain  his  Mends  at  Abbotsford.  Never  had  a  hard-working 
litterateur  so  many  hours  to  give  to  his  firienda  When  the  morn- 
ing's task  was  over  in  the  little  bcick  parlour  in  Castle  Street — a 
neat  and  orderly  room,  with  its  blue  morocco  books  in  dustiess 
r^^ularity,  and  its  well-used  silver  ink-stand  shining  as  if  new — 
he  took  his  drivey  or  frolii^ed  with  his  dogs,  until  it  was  lime  to 
show  his  bright  and  happy  face  in  the  drawing-room  of  some 
friend.  And  at  Abbotsford  there  was  no  diilereuce  in  the  desk- 
work;  but  when  that  was  done,  he  went  with  the  ardour  of  a  boy 
into  the  sgorta  and  pleasures  of  rin-al  life,  or  walked  out  among 
his  young  trees  with  his  unfailing  retinue  of  dogs  Msking  about 
his  feet   And  none  was  happier  than  that  hard-featured  and 
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&ithful  old  forester,  Tom  rurdie,  whom  BcoU's  kiwineBB  hsA 
chai^ged  fiK>m  a  poacher  into  a  devolad  aervain^  whm  §sw  tlie 
green  sliooftmg-ooat,  white  hat»  and  diab  tronseni  of  the  jovial 

Sheriff  appearing  in  the  distance  on  the  path  that  led  to  the 
plantatiuiis.  The  decoration  of  the  interior  of  his  mansion  by  the 
Tweedy  and  the  coUectiou  of  old  armour,  foreign  wea|»ons,  Indian 
ereasee  and  idols,  Hi^^iland  taigets^  and  a  thooaand  aneh  thingi^ 
dear  to  hia  chivalioiia  and  antiqnaiian  tastee^  oeenpied  many  of 
his  busiest  and  hapf^est  hcmra  Upon  hk  armory  and  his  wood- 
lauds,  hia  house  and  gi-ounds,  his  furniture  and  painting,  he  spent 
thousands  of  pounds; -and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  costly 
doings  and  of  the  free  hospitality  to  which  his  generous  nature 
prompted  him — doing  the  honoois  for  all  Sootiand^  aa  he 
said^he  eoiiied  hia  rieh  and  IMIe  brain  into  vast  amna — the 
prices  of  bis  magical  works.  Unhappily,  much  of  this  nioney 
was  spent  before  it  was  earned;  and  the  ruinous  f«ysteni  of  re- 
oeiyii^  bills  from  his  pabliahers  as  payment  for  undone  work, 
when  onoe  entered  upon,  grew  into  a  wild  and  deatvaetive  habit 
Author  and  publiahers,  alike  intoxieated  by  aaeoeaa^  became  too 
giddy  to  look  far  into  the  future.  Yet  that  retributive 
futiure  wiis  coming  with  swift  and  awful  pace.  As  they  neared 
the  cataract,  the  smooth,  deceitfui  current,  bore  them  yet  mora 
swiftly  on.  At  last  the  money  panic  of  came  with  its 
perils  and  its  daahee.  Hunt  and  Bofamson  wenjt  down,  llhen 
followed  Oonatable  and  BaOantyna  Soott^a  splendid  fortone, 
all  built  of  paper  now  utterly  ^\ ortldess,  crumpled  up  like  a.  torn 

balloon ;  and  the  author  of  the  Waverley  NoveLa  stood, 
1826   at  hfty-fire  years  of  age,  not  pennileai  ahmc^  but 
A.IX     burdened,  aa  a  partner  in  the  Ballanl^yne  conoeni,  witfa 

a  debt  of  £1 17,000.  Nobly  refomi^  to  pennit  his  aM.- 
tors — or  ratlicr  the  creditors  of  the  limi  to  which  he  beluugcd — • 
to  suffer  any  loss  tliat  he  could  help,  he  devoted  his  life  and  his 
pen  to  the  herculean  t<iisk  of  removing  thia  mountain-debt^  Thus 
opens  the  hst,  the  ahorteBli^  and  the  aaddeat  of  the  four  penoda 
into  which  we  have  marhed  out  this  great  IHbi, 
Already  hia  strong  fimme  had  been  heavily  ahakeu  by  seTcre 
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Ulness.   Especiallj  in  1819 — ishe  year  after  be  acceptecl  the  ofier 

of  a  baiunetcy — ^jaundice  Lad  turned  the  sliglitly -grey  liair,  tliat 
friiiged  his  conical  forehead,  to  sno^\y  \vliite.  The  first  syiuptoiua 
of  apoplexy  had  appeared  in  1S23.  Yet  the  valiant  soul  was  never 
ahaken  by  the  failiog  of  the  <mce  sturdy  frama  Amid  the  gloom 
of  his  commercial  distresses — ^mider  the  deeper  sorrow  of  his  wife!s 
death,  uhicL  bcftll  Liiii  in  the  same  sad  year — he  worked  steadily 
and  bravely  on.  Every  day  saw  its  heavy  task  performed;  and  lie 
seldom  laid  aside  his  pen  until  ho  had  filled  9ix  laige  pages  with 
dose  nmting,  which  he  cfdculated  as  equal  to  ^Attr/i^  pages  of  print 

Some  months  before  the  crash,  he  had  entered  upon  a  new . 
and  much  mure  laborious  kind  of  work.  He  had  undertaken  to 
write  a  Life  of  Napultun  Buvttaparte.  Formerly,  witli  head  erect 
and  left  hand  at  liberty  for  patting  his  stag-hound  ^laida,  or 
other  canine  occupant  of  bis  "  den,"  be  had  been  used  to  write 
aheet  after  sheet  of  a  novel  with  tbe  same  &cile  industry  as  on  that 
summer  evening  when  the  young  advocates  in  George  Street  saw 
the  vLsion  of  a  hand.  But  now  he  had  to  gather  books,  jiainphlets, 
newspapers^  letters,  and  all  other  kinds  of  historical  materials 
round  his  writing-table^  and  painfully  and  abwly,  note-book  in 
band,  to  wade  throiogh  heavy  masses  of  detail  in  seaidi  of  dates 
and  &cts.  Before,  he  bad  read  for  pleasure  j  tbe  old  man  bad 
now  to  read,  often  with  aching  head  and  dim  eyes,  for  the  mate- 
rials of  his  task.  Heavy  work  for  any  one ;  heavier  for  him,  who 
bad  been  used  to  pour  forth  the  riches  of  his  own  mind  without 
trouUe  and  without  leseaich.  Both  morning  and  evening  mpt 
now  for  the  most  part  be  given  to  Kterary  toU 

Woodstock  was  the  first  novel  be  wrote  after  bis  great  misfor- 
tune; and  its  sale  for  £8228 — it  was  the  work  of  only  thr^e 
m(mths — gave  strength  to  the  hopes  of  the  brave  old  man,  that 
afew  yearn  would  clear  him  from  bis  gigsntio  debt  But  tbe  toil 
was  killmg  him.  The  nine  volumes  of  bis  ''life  of  Napoleon''  were 
published  in  1827.  Essays,  reviews,  histories,  letters,  and  tales, 
among  the  last  that  series  called  The  Chronicles  of  tJie  Canongate^ 
poured  from  the  unresting  pen  as  fast  as  they  had  ever  done  in 
Its  strongest  days.   His  delightful  Toia  qf  a  ^hnmc^ather^  in 
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wilich  for  the  first  time  a  picturesque  colouring  ^vas  given  to  liktory 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  young,  were  among  the  worics  of 
his  decliniiig  yean*  C<nuU  Robert  of  Farts  and  Ccutle  JDangerom 
wm  the  last  of  his  pabllshed  novels.  What  he  called  2%e  Opiu 
Magnum^  a  reprint  of  his  novels  with  explanatory  introdnctioiui 
and  notes  Listoriciil  and  antiquaiiaiij  may  also  be  named  as  one  of 
the  ciiief  tasks  in  the  closing  life  of  the  novelist. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  toil,  there  came  a  day — ^February 
lIHih,  1830 — when  he  fell  speechless  in  his  drawing-room  nnder 
a  stroke  of  paFslysia  From  that  time  he  never  was  the  same 
man,  and  "a  cloudiness"  in  liis  words  and  arrangement  shows 
that  the  shock  had  told  upon  the  mind.  Fits  of  apoplexy 
and  paralysis  occurred  at  intervals  during  that  and  the  following 
year;  and,  as  a  last  hope^  the  w<Mii-out  workman  sailed 
1831    in  the  autumn  of  1831  for  Malta  and  Italy.    He  lived 

A.i>.  at  Naples  and  at  Borne  for  about  six  months;  and  in 
the  former  city  he  spent  many  of  his  morning  hours  in 
the  compoaitiou  of  two  novels,  T}ie  Siege  of  Malta,  and  Biaarro^ 
which  were  never  finished,  and  which  last  feeble  efforts  of  a  mind 
shattered  by  disease  his  fiiends  wisely  did  not  judge  it  right  to 
publish.  On  his  way  home  down  the  Bhine  the  relentiess  malady 
btnick  hini  a  mortal  blow.  IJis  earnest  \sdsh  was  to  die  at  Abbots- 
ford,  the  loved  place  that  had  cost  iiim  so  dear;  and  there  lie 
soon  found  himself  with  his  grandchildren  and  his  dog^  playing 
round  the  chair  he  conld  not  leava 

f  erhaps  the  saddest  scene  of  all  this  sad  lime — sadder  even 
than  the  kneeling  family  round  the  dying  bed — was  the  last  effort 
of  tlie  author  to  return  to  his  old  occupation.  On  the  17th  of 
July,  awaking  from  sleep,  he  desired  his  writing  materials  to 
bo  prepared.  When  the  chair,  in  which  he  lay  propped  up  with 
pillows,  was  moved  into  his  stndy  and  placed  before  the  desk, 
his  daughter  put  a  pen  into  his  hand ;  but,  alas !  there  was  no 
l)owcr  in  the  fingers  to  close  on  tlie  fanuliur  thing.  It  dropped 
upon  the  paper,  aud  the  helpless  old  man  sank  back  to  weep  in 
Itilence. 

little  more  than  two  months  later,  on  the  21dt  of  September 
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1832;  this  great  man  died,  as  lio  liad  wished  to  die,  at  Abbotsford, 
with  all  his  childrea  round  his  bed;  and  on.the  fifth  day  after 
deatl^  his  body  was  laid  beside  the  dust  of  his  wife  in  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  whose  grey  walls  he  had  seen  among  the  yews  from  his 
grassy  seat  on  tlic  ci*a<:':8  of  Sandy-Kiiowe. 

Some  of  Scott's  chief  works  have  been  named  in  sketching  his 
life.  We  subjoin  here,  for  more  accurate  referencei  a  chronological 
list  of  the  most  important  Any  one  who  has  glanced  oyer  the 
catalogue  of  his  writings  appended  to  his  life  by  Lockhart,  will 
know  how  iLseless  it  would  be  to  give  a  complete  list  in  a  buuk 
like  this : — 


The  Lay  of  Uie  Last  Minstrel^* 
Marmion,* 

Life  and  Works  of  Di  jdcn,  ... 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,* 
Tinoa  of  Doa  Boderiok,* 
Soksbj^*  •■•  ••• 
Life  and  Works  of  Swift.  ... 
WaTerley, 

The  Lord  of  the  laloi/ 

Guy  M&nxienngf  ... 
Tiie  Antiquary, 

The  Black  Dwarf  and  Old  Mortality, 

Kob  Koy, 

The  Heart  of  Mid-Lotliiaii,  ... 
Bride  of  Lammermoor^ 
Lcgttid  of  MootnMjy 
iTaahoe,  ... 

The  Abbot, 

Lives  of  the  NoreliBt^r 

Kenilworth, 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ... 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  ... 
Qnentin  Durward,  ... 
Kedgauntlet,         ...  ... 

The  Talismani 

hMtn  of  Halaelii  Hiiliigrowther, 

Woodstock,   

Idfe  of  Napoleon,  ... 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather— First  Series, 


•>• 

•a. 

•«• 
«•• 
.*• 
a.. 


•a* 

•«* 
••• 

••• 
••• 

aa* 

a.a 
**• 
•  •• 
••• 
•.a 


••a 
«.a 
a.a 


•a  a 
•a* 
a»« 
•aa 
••• 
a.a 
«*• 
a.a 


1805 
1803 

1810 
1811 
1819 
1814 

1816 

1818 

1817 
1S18 
1819 


1820 


1821 
1822 
1823 

1824 
1825 
1826 

1827 


The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,   1828 

TalwofaQxaod&ther-^SewmdSeriei,        ...        ...  — 

Mm  of  a  0nukd&k!ier— Third  BedBB,    1891^ 

OoiiiiiBoberlaodChMrtl«I)aiigerm^   1831 

Though  facile  princeps  in  his  own  peculiar  realm  of  poetry,  Scotfe's 
LnUiant  renown  rests  chiefly  on  his  novels.    Tlic  same  love  of 
chivalrous  adventure  and  mediaeval  romance  coloui-s  his  best  works 
in  both  branch^  of  literature^   The  author  of  ^^Marmiou"  and 
^The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  was  justtlieiiiaiitopxoduceyinmaturer 
age  and  with  finer  literary  skill,  the  changefiil,  pathetic  brilliance  of 
"  Waverley,"  and  the  courtly  splendour  of  "  KeuUwortL"    Of  Lis 
poems,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  is  perhaps  the  best  Nothing  could 
surpass,  for  vivid  force,  the  meeting  and  the  duel  bet^^n  the  dis- 
guised Jdng  and  the  rebel  chieftain,  Boderick  Dhu;  or  that  rapid 
flight  of  the  Fiery  Cross  oyer  mountain  and  moor,  by  which  the  ^ 
clansmen  are  summoned  to  the  tryst    The  opening  of  Michael  ^ 
Scott's  grave,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and  the  battle  of  , 
Modden,  at  the  close  of  ^'Marmion,"  are  pictures  that  none  but  true  ' 
genius  could  paint   The  fine  songs,  scattered  through  the  works  of  j 
Scott,  afford  further  evidence  of  bis  great  poetic  powera  Who  does 
not  know  and  dcliglit  in  Young  LocJdnvar  and  Bonnie  Dundetl 

Scott  was  eminently  a  painter  in  words.  The  picturesque  was 
his  forta  Witness  the  magnificent  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
— sunsets,  stormy  sea»  deep  woodland  ^ades — ^with  which  many 
of  his  chapters  open.  But  bis  portraitures  surpass  his  land- 
scapes. For  variety  ;im<1  true  paiuliiig  of  ch:iracter  ho  un- 
doubtedly the  Shakspere  of  our  English  pruse.  \Yhat  a  crowd 
of  names,  "familiar  as  household  words,"  come  rushing  on  the 
mind,  as  we  think  of  the  gallery  of  portraits  bis  ma^cal  pencil  has  ' 
left  for  our  endless  deliglit  and  study !  There  is  scarcely  a  class 
of  old  Scottish  life  without  its  tjrpe  in  this  collection.  Dominie 
Sampson — Nicol  Jarvie — Jeanie  Deans — Edio  Ochiltree — Jona- 
than Oldbuck — Meg  Docls — Daudie  Dinmont — Dugald  Dalgetty 
— their  descendants  (typical,  of  course)  xnay  stUl  be  found  by  the 
banks  of  Forth  and  O^e  and  Tweed.  — 

Of  the  twenty-nme  tales  which  form  the  Wavedey  Novels,  the 
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greater  part  baye  an  historical  groand-work  Soottiali  history  and 
Scottish  soil  were  invested  by  the  genius  of  Scott  with  a  new 

lustre.  Tourists  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see  the  places 
where  Fitz-James,  Rob  Roy,  and  Jeanie  Deans  had  played  their 
fancied  parts.  Nor  was  the  Wizard  himself  forgotten  amid  the 
romance  of  the  magical  scenes  his  genius  had  ooignred  up. 
Abbotsf ord  is  stQl  one  of  the  sights  of  Scotland.  But  Scott  was 
nut  the  man  to  work  ;i  vein  until  It  began  to  yield  a  base,  inferior 
ore.  Wlicn  he  felt  that  lie  had  fallen  below  the  level  of  his  earlier 
poetical  works,  he  tiimed  to  prose  ;  and  when  "  Waverley "  Tlie 
Antiqnaiy,"  "Old  Mortality,"  "Bob  Boy,"  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  and  soforth,had  gone  deep  into  the  pictured  lif  eof  Scottish 
history  and  society,  iio  felt  that  it  was  time  to  break  new  ground. 
So,  turning  to  English  annals,  he  reproduced  in  "Ivanhoe"  the  bril- 
liant^ chimlrous  days  of  the  Lion-hearted  Kiiig.  And  then  fol- 
lowed several  novi^  founded  xnpm  the  most  striking  ens  of 
English  history.  Of  these,  "  Kenilworth,"  a  picture  of  Eliairbeth 
and  lier  court— ^'  Tiic  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  dealing  with  London  life 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First — "  Feveril  of  the  Peak,"  a  story  of 
the  Restoration  era — and  Woodstock,"  a  tale  of  Cromwell's  time 
—may  be  named  as  the  chief  spedmeua  "The  Talisman*'  caniea 
US  to  the  East  during  the  third  Orosade,  and  "Quentin  Dorwaid'' 
introduces  us  to  the  Trench  court  during  the  reign  of  that  strange 
mixture  of  cruelty,  cunning,  and  superstition,  King  Louis  XI.  So 
the  theme  was  varied,  and  thus  the  interest  was  maintained.  Well 
might  Byron  say  of  this  wonderfdl  master  of  fiction,  "  He  is  a 
libtanr  in  himseiUf 

The  chief  work  of  actual  liistoiy  by  Scott  is  his  "Ufe  of 
Napoleon."  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  performance.  Writtou  tou  near 
the  time  of  which  it  treats  to  be  quite  impartial,  it  also  bears  in 
many  places  the  marks  of  haste  and  imperfect  execution.  The  train* 
ing  through  which  Scott  had  been  going  for  ^  previous  ten  years, 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  fit  him  for  working  with  perfect  patience 
upon  a  theme  so  Vtkst  aiid  diiiicult.  The  hiborious  research  and 
the  careful  balancing  of  conflicting  evidence,  wliich  such  a  work 
required,  were  not  the  things  to  which  Scott  had  been  aeouatomed 
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bi  hia  literary  ioil^.  The  complete  change  of  literary  habits  m- 
Tolved  in  this  work  lias  beeu  noticed  during  tlie  progress  of  oui 
sketdL 

KNIGHTHOOD  IN  THE  LISTS 
(TfiOX  "  ITAHHOX.") 

At  Icugili,  as  Uic  Saraccuic  music  of  ilic  challengers  couciuded  one  of  those 
long  and  high  flourishes  with  which  they  had  brokea  the  silence  of  the  li&U,  it 
WM  ansirerad  hj  »  wlituy  trumpet^  whieh  brwtlwd  a  note  of  Mum  firom  the 
iiortliem  eztninitj.  AU  ejet  ytw  tnnwd  to  we  tho  now  champion  whom  thesQ 
•onndsannonnoed;  and  no  aoonor  were  the  burriera  opened  than  he  paoed  into 
the  lute.  Ae  £ur  as  oonld  be  judged  of  a  man  sheathed  in  armour,  the  new 
adventurer  did  not  greatly  exceed  the  middle  eiie,  and  teemed  to  be  rather 
slender  than  strongly  made.  His  suit  of  armour  was  formed  of  steel,  richly 
inlaid  with  fr'>ld  ;  aud  tho  dovice  on  his  shield  was  a  young  oak-tree  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  with  the  Spauish  word  JJc.'idicha'Jn,  F;i<niifying  DIsinlierited.  lie  waa 
in  iiutcil  oil  a  <Tnllant  black  horse  ;  ami  as  iie  jKit'sed  through  the  lists  he  grace- 
fully saluted  the  Prince  and  the  ladies  by  lowering  his  lance.  The  dexterity 
with  which  lie  managed  hi&  steed,  and  somelhiug  of  youthful  gru^  which  he  dis- 
played in  hit  manner,  won  him  tbe  hymtx  of  the  multitude,  whioh  tome  of  the 
lower  olanee  expreeted  by  eeliing  ont»  "  Touch  Balph  do  Tipont'a  thield  t — 
touch  the  HoepitaUer't  thield;  he  hat  the  leatt  ture  teat;  he  it  your  cheapest 
busun!" 

The  champion,  moving  onward  amid  these  well-meant  hints,  ascended  the 
platform  by  the  sloping  alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  tiie  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  centrnl  ]>avilion,  struck  with  the 
s'liarp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de  Bois-Uuiibcrt  until  it  rang  again. 
All  blood  astonished  at  his  presumption,  but  none  more  than  the  redoubted 
knight,  whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little  expecting  so 
rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion. 

When  the  two  ofaampiont  ttood  opposed  to  eeeh  other  at  the  two  eztremiUet 
of  the  ]iitt>  the  public  expectation  was  ttndned  to  the  highest  pitch.  Few 
aoguied  the  poetibility  that  the  encounter  could  termuaate  well  for  the  Ditin* 
herited  Knight;  yet  hit  courage  and  gallantry  teeuxed  the  general  good  withes 
of  the  spectators. 

The  trumpets  had  no  sooner  given  the  signal  than  the  champions  vanished 
from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists  • 
with  the  shock  of  a  thunderbolt.  The  lances  burst  into  shivers  up  to  the  very 
prasp  ;  and  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  both  knights  had  fallen,  for  the  shock 
had  made  each  horse  lecoil  backwards  upon  its  haunches.  The  address  of  the 
riders  recovered  their  steeds  by  use  of  the  bridle  and  spur ;  and  having  glared  on 
each  other  for  an  instant  with  eyea  which  teemed  to  flaaih  fire  through  the  bare 
of  tlidr  Tisort,  each  made  a  demivolt,  and,  retiring  to  the  extremity  of  the  llaUi^ 
reoeired  a  ftcsh  lance  from  the  atteudanta. 
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A  loufl  shout  from  the  spectators,  waving  of  scaifs  and  handltercbiefs,  and 
general  acclamatious,  attested  tlie  interest  taken  by  the  eppotat/irs  in  this 
encounter  ;  the  most  equal,  as  well  as  the  best  performed,  which  had  graceii  the 
day.  liut  DO  sooner  had  the  knights  resumed  their  station  than  the  clamour  oi 
applanae  was  hiuhAd  into  « lUaioa  lo  deep  and  ao  dead,  that  it  aeemed  tl»  iiral« 
titnde  irere  afieedd  even  to  breathe. ' 

A  few  miimtea*  pause  having  been  allowed,  that  the  eomhatants  and  their 
Jiorsea  might  reoover  breath.  Prince  John  with  his  troneheon  signed  to  the 
trumpets  to  sound  the  onset.  The  champions  a  second  time  sprang  from  their 
stations,  and  closed  in  the  centre  of  the  lists,  with  the  same  speed,  the  same  dex- 
terity, the  same  violence,  but  not  the  same  equal  fortune  as  before. 

In  this  second  encounter,  the  Templar  aimed  at  the  centre  of  his  antagonist's 
shield,  and  struck  it  so  fair  and  forcibly,  that  his  spear  went  to  sjjivers,  and  the 
Disinherited  Knight  reeled  in  hia  saddle.  Ou  tlic  other  hand,  that  champion 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  directed  the  point  of  his  lance  towards  liois- 
6hiilbert's  shield,  bat,  ehanging  his  aim  almost  in  the  miNnent  of  encounter,  he 
addressed  it  to  the  helmet,  ft  mark  morediffienlt  to  hit,  bnt  which,  if  attained, 
rendered  the  shock  more  irresistible.  Fkir  and  true  he  hit  the  Norman  on  the 
▼iaor,  A  licre  his  lance's  point  kept  hold  of  the  bars.  Yet,  even  at  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  Templar  sustained  his  high  reputation ;  and  had  not  the  girths  of  his 
saddle  burst,  he  might  not  have  been  unhorsed.  As  it  chanced,  howerer,  saddle, 
horse,  and  man  rolled  on  the  ground  under  a  cloud  of  dost. 
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nAXBLATOM. 


Owing  to  the  multitade  of  names  that  crowd  npon  ns  as  we 
approach  our  own  day,  we  must,  In  this  and  the  sunilar  chaptei* 

of  the  Ninth  Era,  depart  from  the  simple  division  into  Poets  and 
Pioso  Writers,  bitlicrto  adopted  in  the  last  chapter  of  each  period, 
and  class  authors  under  nine  heads,  viz.,  Poets,  Dramatists,  His- 
torians^ Novelists^  Essayists  and  Critics,  Scientific  Writers,  Theo- 
logians and  Scholars,  llVayellers,  and  T^nnsktorB.  Those  names 
which  limited  space  prevents  ns  from  noticing  at  any  length,  will 
form  a  list  at  the  end  of  each  section. 


POETS. 

Samuel  Eoqbbs,  a  London  banker,  whose  reputation  as  a  poet 
stands  very  high,  was  bom  in  1763,  at  Stoke  Newington,  a  metro- 
politan suburb.    II  is  chief  poems  arc  T/ie  Pleamres  of  Memory 
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(1792);  Oolumbui  (1812);  iTitman  Life  (1819);  and  /to^y,  of 
wMc^i  ihe  first  part  appeared  in  1822.  A  gracefol  and  gentle 
spirit  fills  the  poetiy  of  Bogers.    His  love  for  the  beautiful  in 

nature  and  in  art  led  hiin  to  delight  in  "a  setting  sun,  or  lake 
among  the  mountains/'  and  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  house  iu 
St  James's  Place  vith  the  finest  pictoree  wealth  could  buy. 
The  brealdaBts  he  gave  in  this  pleasant  home  used  to  draw  some 
of  the  first  men  in  London  round  his  table.  Never  weary  of 
benevolence,  especially  to  the  literary  straggler,  this  kindly,  clever 
man,  lived  far  into  the  present  century,  dying  in  1S55. 

James  HoGa,  the  Ettaick  Shepherd^  was  bom  in  Selkirkshire 
in  1770.  He  began  by  writing  songSy  and  gathered  some  pieces 
for  Scott's  **  Border  Minstrelsy.**  The  QueetCi  Wakey  a  legendary 
poem  published  in  1813,  stamped  him  as  a  true  poet.  Among  the 
ballads  supposed  to  be  sung  to  Queen  ^fary  is  the  exquisite 
fairy  tale,  KUmeny,  From  the  nature  of  his  themes,  this  poet 
may  be  classed  with  Spenser,  as  a  bard  of  romantic  and  legendaiy 
strain.  Modoc  of  ihe  Moor^  in  Spenser*s  stanza,  and  The  PU- 
fjrims  of  the  SuUj  in  blank-verse,  are  among  the  most  important 
of  his  later  works,  ^lany  of  his  songs  are  very  fine;  and  several 
novels,  too,  came  from  his  untaiiglit  pen.  As  a  fiEtfmer  he  was  un- 
snccessfol,  like  Bums.  His  chief  residence  was  a  cottage  at  Altrive,  . 
where  he  died  of  dropsy  in  1835. 

James  Montgomery,  well  known  as  the  author  of  two  richly 
descriptive  poems,  Greenland  and  The  Pelican  Island^  was  \jon\ 
iu  1771,  at  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  Much  of  his  life  was  spent  iu 
the  wearing  toil  of  a  journalist)  as  editor  of  the  Sheffield  Iris, 
He  was  twice  imprisoned  for  imputed  libds.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  named,  he  wrote  The  Wanderer  in  Swiiserland,  The 
West  Indie.%  Prison  AvuisemmtSj  Tlie  Woj-ld  before  the  Flood,  and 
many  other  poems.  He  died  iu  ISbi,  having  long  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  £200  a  year. 

TfloacAs  MooSB  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  28th  of  May 
1779.  At  fourteen  he  contributed  verse  to  a  magazine.  Having 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  London 
as  a  student  of  law.    llis  first  important  literary  undertaking 
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waa  a  TrandaHon  from  Anaereon^  pabliahed  in  1800«  The  works 
for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  are  his  Irith  Mdodies,  exquisitfl 

8i)eciincns  of  polislicd  and  most  musical  verse;  and  his  Lalla 
JiOokh  (Tulip-cheek),  a  elitterini]?  pictnrc  of  l^astera  life  and  thought. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  a  Derbysliire  cottage  with  a  pile  of  books 
on  Oriental  history  and  travd,  he  so  steeped  his  mind  in  the 
edoiuB  of  his  theme,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  asked  by  one 
who  knew  Asia  well,  at  what  time  he  had  trayelled  there.  The 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  a  spai'kling  satire,  and  The  Epicurean,  a 
romance  of  Oriental  life,  in  poetic  prose,  deserve  special  mention 
among  the  worka  of  Moore.  Boma  and  Moore  stand  side  by  side 
as  the  lyrists  of  two  kindred  nationa  But  the  works  of  the  latteri 
polished  and  anrpaamngly  aweet  aa  they  are,  have  aomething  of 
a  drawing-room  sheen  about  thcni,  ^vhich  does  not  find  its  way 
to  the  heart  so  readily  as  the  simple  grace  of  the  unconventional 
Asn^liire  peasant  The  Muse  of  the  Irish  lawyer  is  crowned  with 
a  eiidet  of  ahining  gema;  the  Muse  of  the  Scottish  peasant  weaia 
a  garland  of  sweet  field-flowers.  Moore  liyed  a  bnlliaiil^  fashion* 
able  life  in  London,  and  died  in  1852. 

PiOBKRT  Tanxahill,  bom  at  Paisley  in  1774,  waa  in  early  life 
a  weaver.  His  Scottish  songs,  among  which  may  be  named 
Gloomy  Winter*i  now  awa^  and  Jetne  the  Flower  JDunblane,  are 
remarkable  for  sweetness  and  power.  The  return  of  his  poema 
by  a  publisher,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them,  so  preyed  upon  his 
sensitive  mind,  that  it  gave  way  and  he  drowned  liimself  in  a 
neighbouring  brook  (1610). 

Thomas  Camfbell  was  a  native  of  Glasgow.  Born  there  in 
1777,  be  distmgdahed  himself  at  the  University  by  his  poetical 
translations  from  the  Greek.  Tuition  and  bookaellera^  work  sup* 
ported  him,  until  he  liiade  a  hit  in  1799  by  Ms  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
which  was  written  in  a  dusky  Edinburgh  lodging.  His  other 
great  poem,  Oertntde  of  Wyoming,  a  tale  of  Pennsylvania,  appeared 
i|p  1809.  Fine  as  these  are,  however,  tiiey  are  surpassed  by  his 
smaller  poems,  many  of  which,  such  as  ffi^enlindm  and  Lord 
Ullin's  Daughter,  are  extraordinary  specimens  of  scenic  power,  or 
picturing  in  words.    Such  noble  naval  lays  as  T/ie  BaUle  of  ilhe 
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BcUtiCf  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England^  obtained  for  him  a  government 
pension.  In  prose  he  won  considerable  praise  for  the  critical 
notices  attached  to  his  fSpecinieris  of  tJis  JiritisJi  Poets,  He  edited 
the  ^New  Monthly  Magazine "  for  ten  yeara   He  died  in  1844v 

YeuxAk  Hskans  (maiden  name,  Browne)  vas  bom  at  Liver- 
pool in  1793,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  Amid  the  lovely 
scenery  of  "Wales  her  youth  was  spent.  ITer  marriage  with 
Captain  Ilemans  was  fai'  from  happy.  Appearing  before  the 
public  as  a  poetess  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  continued  at  intervals 
to  produce  works  of  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness^  until  some 
three  weeks  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  DabHu  on  the 
16th  of  May  1835.  The  Forest  Sanctuary  is  lier  liuest  2)oem ; 
but  to  name  those  lyrics  tiliurter  poems  from  Iicr  pen,  which 
live  in  the  memory  like  favourite  tunes,  would  be  an  endless 
task.  Such  are  The  Voice  qf  Spring,  The  Graves  of  a  Soueehold, 
The  BaUU  of  MorgarUn,  The  Pedm  Tree,  and  The  Sunbeam.  Her 
tragedy,  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,  though  abounding  in  beauty, 
lias  not  enough  of  dramatic  eflfect  to  auit  the  stage. 

Reginald  Hebek  was  bom  in  1783,  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  and  there  distinguished  for  both  Latin  and 
English  verae — especially  for  his  fine  prise  poem,  PalesUne — ^he 
became  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  entered  the  OhurclL 
In  1809  ho  published  Europe^  or  Lines  on  the  rresent  War.  Ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  1823,  he  was  in  the  full  career  of 
active  usefulness,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  his  bath  one  morning 
at  Trichinopoly,  having  worn  the  mitre  only  three  years*  This 
g^tiie  poet  is,  perhaps,  best  known  by  such  sweet  missionary 
hymns  as  that  beginning,  "  From  Greenland's  icy  moimtains." 

Leigh  Hunt,  bom  in  1784,  at  Southgate  in  Middlesex,  went  to 
school  at  Chiist's  Hospital  with  Charles  Lamb.  Poetry  and 
journalism  began  early  to  employ  his  lively  pen.  In  1808  Hunt 
and  his  brother  started  The  Examiner,  a  weekly  pi^,  in  which 
he  made  some  statements  about  the  Prince  Regent  that  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  libeL  Turning  liis  ceil  and  prison-yard  into  a 
little  bower  of  sweet  flowers,  he  lived  there  for  two  years,  receiving 
visits  from  Byron,  Moore,  and  other  sympathetic  friends.  His 
(15)  27 
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Italian  poem,  A  Story  of  Eimim^  was  puLlisIied  after  Lis  libera- 
tioT>  TTis \m\i  to  Xta^y,  and  alliance  AvitL  I^yron  ia  the  pablicatioa 
€f  Th6  Liberal  were  mifcvtaiiate  undflrtakiiiga.  A  namlfve  poem 
called  The  Palfrey^  and  a  drama^  A  Legend  of  Fhrmoe,  are  among 
Ms  other  works.  His  prose  EmiySy  Sketch  \  iind  Memoirs  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  verse — a  light  iuctiiresque  gracefulness 
being  the  preTaiUng  quality  of  both.    Ho  died  in  1S59. 

Heuby  EntKB  WHin^  the  aon  of  a  batcher^  was  bom  at  Not- 
ttnghaTn  on  the  21at  of  Angost  1785.  At  fourteen  he  was  appr^- 
ticed  to  a  stocking- weaver;  bnt^  disliking  the  trade,  he  afterwards 
entered  an  attorney's  office.  A  silver  medal,  awarded  him  for  a 
translation  of  Horace,  which  was  proposed  in  the  MontJdy  Precqdor, 
confirmed  the  boy's  desire  to  cultivate  poetry.  In  1803  he  pub- 
HahedaTolmtteof  poemsithe  chief  piece  in  which  was  called 
Oro9e.  fOie  notice  of  Sonthey  dteraed  the  yonng  poef s  heart,  and 
the  kindness  of  new  friends  enabled  him  to  enter  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  Tliere  he  wrought  so  hard  to  win  the 
honours  of  scholarship  and  sciance,  that  he  died  in  180^  a  victim 
to  intense  study  actiiig  on  a  somewhat  delicate  fnunAi  Sonthey 
edited  his  Rmaini^  oondsting  of  poems  (m  varioos  subjects  and 
letters  to  his  friends. 

Percy  Bysshe  .Shelley,  a  baronet's  son,  born  in  1792  at  Field 
Place  in  Sussezi  lived  a  short,  imhappy  life.  The  young  student 
of  romance  wrote  two  nov^  while  yet  a  school-boy.  £jEpeUed 
from  Oxford  for  his  atheisnii  he  wrote  at  ei^^teen  a  poem  called 
Queen  Mah^  full  of  power  and  beauty,  but  debased  in  its  very  grain 
and  groTind-work  by  rank  infidelity  and  bkisi>hcmy.  Alastor^  or 
ilic  Spirit  of  Solitude.,  a  poetical  pictiu*e  of  his  own  lawless  and  im- 
lesting  soul ;  The  Revolt  of  leUun,  written  in  his  country-house 
at  Great  Marlow  in  Bucks ;  Fromdkeus  Unbound,  a  dassie 
dram%  mystical  and  impious,  written  under  the  bine  Boman  sky 
amid  bo-wers  of  fragrant  blossom;  and  The  Cenci,  a  powerful  but 
repulsive  tragedy,  form  the  leading  works  of  tliis  brilliant,  way- 
wardy  ill-fated  youth.  Some  of  his  minor  poems,  among  which 
we  may  specify  The  Chud^  The  Skylark,  and  Uie  ddidous  SentUive 
Pltvnif  actually  overflow  with  lyrical  beaufy  both  of  thought  and 
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language.    Delicacy  of  constitutioii  forced  him  to  the  sweet  air  of 

Italy,  where  lie  saw  a  good  deal  of  Byroii.  Boating  was  lii:s 
favourite  recreation ;  and  one  July  day  in  1822,  returning  from 
Leghoni;  a  squall  overset  his  little  craft  iu  the  Gulf  of  Spezzaa, 
and  he  pexished  in  the  waves. 

John  Eeats,  bom  in  London  in  October  1795,  was  early 
boLiTicl  apprentice  to  a  surgeon.  Cultivating  Y'Oftry  witL  great 
earnestness,  lie  published  Endymion,  a  Poetic  Iiu /fiance,  in  1818. 
A  severe  and  Bcornful  review  of  this  first  effort,  wliich  appeared 
in  the  Quarterly/'  strock  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  sensitive 
poet)  and  probably  hastened  his  death.  Before  consnmplion,  which 
ivas  a  family  disease,  slew  this  brilliant  young  "singer  of  the  senses," 
he  had  written  Hyperion,  Tlie  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Lamia,  IsahtUa, 
and  other  poems,  which  showed  that  liis  untrained,  over-luxuriant 
ima^ationi  springing  £roni  the  root  of  true  genius,  could  be 
pruned  into  the  prodnction  of  works  well  worthy  to  live.  Keats 
died  at  Borne  on  the  27th  of  December  1820,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Protestant  Cemetery  there,  under  a  sweet  carpeting  of  violets  and 
daisies.  When  the  body  of  drowned  Shelley  drifted  ashore,  a 
▼(dmne  of  Keats  was  found  in  the  podket  of  his  brine-soaked  coat 
He  had  already  shown  his  love  for  the  young  surgeon-poet  by  an 
eleg^  called  AdmoM, 

BappLoBieiituy  List. 

Michael  Brttcb.— (174o-17o7)— Portmoak,  Kinross — a  schoolmaster— //Oc/*&vc»; 

All  Elegy  written  in  Sprinn. 
Sib  William  Jones.— (1746-17i>i)— London— a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 

BeoffX—Soaj  oj  Uafizi  ffindoo  Wife. 
Jonx  IioeAv«— (174&-1788)— Sontia,  Bfid-LotliSaii— a  Scottish  muuBter— ^ 

OitdBOo;  The  dmnirif  in  AfOwm;  Runminude, 
BoBiftT  FEBOU8soH.~(1751-1774>-]Sdi]ibiiish-«Iaw7ez^8  derk— poet  of  Seottiah 

town  lii^—Guid  Braid  daith ;  Tothe  Trtrn Kirk  Bell. 
WiLUAu  GiFFORD.— (175t>-lS26)— AshbTirton,  Deronabire— 2!A«  Baviad;  The 

i»f cprtac^— Editor  of  "  Quarterly." 
WlUOAM  SoTHEBT.— (1757-1833)— London— a  dragoon  officer— Orertcj,  Saul, 

Italy;  translations  from  Wiehmd,  Virgil,  and  Homer. 
Wm.  L.  Howlks.  — (1762-1850)— King*s-Sutton,  NortlinmptonshirG-c.-Jio:i  of 

Salisbury — Sonnets  ;  Sorrows  of  Switzerland ;  Missionary  of  the  A  ivla. 
JAM10  GbAHAMB.— (1765-1811)— Glasgow— curate  of  Sedgcficld,  Durham— y/« 

Sdiiibaihs  Mary  Queen  q/  Scots, 
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ficBBET  I»LOOMHKLL».—  (1766-1823)— Honington,  near  Bury  St.  Eiimunds,  Suf- 
folk—7%tf  Farmer's  Boy;  Rural  Tales;  Mctyday       Hut  Muset, 

J,  HooKBAX  Fvu.--(17<NMM)— dip]oiiiirtiit--jr(Oil  hOamlhiff  PamesOmn 
rOoHsia  io  Kiiia  Artkiir,  hjf     Bfifihin  WkMteraiL 

Hov.  Wx.  R.  8gMfOMiL<^770-lS84)— wthoy  of  BeCfc  flWgrt  aad  minor  poemg; 
translator  of  Lcnore. 

Mart  TTanB.-(177a-1810)^MuHi  Bkcklbid-«oimty  of  WifiUow«  Iidaad— 
Psyche,  in  six  cantos. 

JoHM  LnTi^T^N.— (1775-1 81 1 Dcnholmf  'SoMhuiij^itibSii^^  The 
Mermaid  ;  Ode  to  a  Gold  Coin. 

Jamks  Smith. — (1775-18S9) — Lnndftn— s  olicitor— in  onnjunction  with  his  brother 
Home©  wrote  RcjciicA  Addresses,  in  imititiuu  ui  popular  authors. 

Qeorok  CROLr.-(17S0-lSfJU)-Dubliii--li€ctar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook— Par** 
•n  1815;  Ai^gd  of  the  World;  CatiUne,  a  tragedy ;  SalMid,  a  romanoe.  ^ 

AuiAir  OvmrzzraHAM.— <1784-1842)— Blackwood,  Damfries-aliird— Ghaiitrqr'* 
MKAl—JSMHtk  Sonfft;  Sir  Mamaduki  Maxwdl;  I%e  MM^^wm: 
J4f^  qf  WUkie. 

WnuAX  TWHAKT.— (1785-1848)— Anstruther,  Fife— professor  at  St.  Andvewi 

-^Anster  Fair  ;  Thane  of  Fife;  Dinging  Down  of  the  OatkedraL 
BBiBiziaE]^OTT.--<1781-1849)--Hasboroii^>Yorkahii»--j^ 

Law  Rhymes, 

&I0£1A7!T>  BARnAM. — ^(1788-1845) — Canterbury— an  I'ltis^opal  clergyman — /»• 

i/uldsOi/  Lffjf'nd.f,  in  proae  and  verse  ;  My  Cousin  Siduda^,  (a  novel). 
JcJiiN   KKBLK.—  ^7i^U-lSG6)— Episcopal   clergymitn — Professor  of  Poetry  hX 

Oxford— TAe  Chrislian  Year, 
C0ABLI8  Wo]inL^1791-1823)— Dabliii— Epbcopal  ndiuaUK^AirfaZo/iSi^Mii 

Moore;  JnowrUia  in  /Viiofk 
BoBum  Pouiox.— (L7^1827H^^l>oiiae^  BiQii6««Bli]i»-^li«olofEioiI  ■tndoiik 

^Tht  Cburw  ef  Time,  a  aaand  ep&B. 


DRAMATISTS. 

Hannah  Mobiv  the  daughter  ci  a  GUmceefcendiiTe  schoolmastov 
was  bom  in  1745.    Her  three  tragedies,  prodtioed  tinder  Ghorick's 

encouragement,  were  The  IvjiesiMe  Cct2'>tive^  Tercif^  and  The  Fatal 
FdLulhood,  Of  these,  "Percy"  is  the  best.  She  is  also  remem- 
bered for  her  very  numerous  ToUb  and  other  prose  worlcs,  maDj^of 
which  treat  of  fieiiiale  educatioii.  Of  the  former,  CceM^a  in  jeeireA 
of  a  vdfe,  WAS  remarkably  popular;    She  died  in  1833^ 

EicnATiD  DiaNSLEY  SiiEPJD^iN,  distinguished  as  a  manager, 
dramatist,  and  statesman,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1751.  At 
twenty-four  he  produced  The  'Jlivah,  in  whicli  Capt.iiu  Absolute 
and  Mrs.  M.ilaprop  arc  weU-kuown  characters.    But  hia  grealeit 
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work  was  The  School  for  Scandal,  which,  produced  in  1777,  ia 
justly  regarded  as  the  finest  comedy  of  our  later  literatura  The 
Duenna,  an  opera;  The  Griiie,  a  witty  farce,  containing  the  capital 

clianicter  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary;  and  rizarro,  an  ada})tation  IVum 
Xotzebue's  Amcncau  drama,  may  be  named  among  his  other  works, 
Sheiidan*s  chief  political  appearance  was  liis  great  speech  on  the  ^ 
impeachment  of  Hastings^    He  died  in  1816. 

Joanna  Baillie  was  bom  in  1762,  at  the  manse  of  Bothwell 

in  Lanarksldro,  iJcr  dramatic  works,  written  during  tldrty-ciglit 
years,  fill  many  volumes ;  but  they  ai*e  nearly  all  fitter  to  be  re:td 
than  acted.  She  commenced  in  1798  a  Series  of  Plays  on  tlie  Fas- 
ttana^  intending  to  make  each  passion  the  central  theme  of  a  tragedy 
and  a  comedy.  Sir  Walter  Soott  considered  her  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfid  ill  the  delineations  of  Fear.  De  Montfort  is  the  only  one 
of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  that  has  been  put  upon  tlie  stage.  Count 
JBadl  is  a  drama  of  similar  stamp.  She  wrote  also  fme  Scottish 
BOOffi  and  many  minor  poems.   She  died  at  Hampstead  in  18dl. 

Sapplsmeiitarjr  List. 

BlGHARB  CoMBERLAND.—(1732-1811)~Cambnilgc -secretary  to  Board  of  Trade 

—  comedies,  The  WcM  Indian  ;  Tlie  Wficcl  of  Fortune. 
QjiOBOK  CoLMAN. — (1733-1794)— Floiciico — ^raanagcr  of  Coveut  Garden  and  the 

Haymarket  theatres— comedies.  The  Jcaiova  Wife',  The  ClandeiUne  Mar- 

riage. 

Thomas  Uolcbopt. — (1745-1809) — London— pcdler,  jockey,  shoemaker,  actor, 
aaihoi^-oomediea,  Tht  Road  lo  Muin ;  The  Daerkd  Danffhter. 

Georgb  Colman  the  Yoiiiiger.^(1762-I886)— London^tnanager  of  the  Hay- 
market  and  Examiner  of  plays^-oomedics,  John  BuU ;  ffdr  at  Law ;  Poor 
OcTitleman — oomie  poems,  NtmeoiXU  Apothecary,  Lodginfft  for  Single 
Oentlanm,  kc 

CiiABLES  R.  Matuiun.— (Died  in  1S24)- curate  of  St,  Feter's,  DMrn—Barlrami 
a  tragedy ;  and  Women,  a  romantic  novel. 


HISTOBIANS. 

WirxTAM  lIoscoR,  originally  an  attorney,  but  afterwardu  a 

Laiilvcr,  \va.s  a  iiativ  c  uf  Livcrpoul,  born  there  in  1753.  Dcvutiii«^ 
himself  early  to  literature,  he  pnuluccd  a  poem  on  slaver}^,  called 
The  Wivnge  of  A/rka,    I*ut  ho  suou  turned  to  the  work  for  which 

I 


hti  wiib  bclUr  touitcd.  In  179G  he  published  in  two  vuiiimes  Tin 
Life  n  f  Lorenzo  de  Medici;  aud  mm  years  Inter,  in  1805,  Tiie  Lift 
and  FmUjfioaU  of  Leo  X,  a  great  work,  but  leoaTod  with  lea 
eathuaiasm  than  Loronax"  He  repraented  liTeipool  in  Pariia- 
ment  for  some  time.  The  failure  in  1816  of  the  bank  in  which 
lie  wab  a  partner,  plunged  him  in  tlifliculties.    He  died  in  1S31. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  born  in  17  Go,  at  Aldourie  House, 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Neaa.  Called  to  tba  Eoc^iak  bar  in  1795, 
be  won  oonaideraUe  lenown  by  Lis  defonoe  cl  PeLtieri  went  out 
to  India  aa  Recorder  of  Bombay,  and  in  seven  yean  retired  on  a 
pension  of  £1200.  Amid  the  v*  liirl  of  public  life  he  did  something 
with  ids  pen,  as  if  to  show  what  he  might  have  done  in  greater 
quiet  and  with  greater  industry.  Some  artidea  in  the  Edinbnigji 
Beview/*  9bJ}imrkiUoncmBih»o(dPM  lorthe  '*Eii^rcIop«dia 
Britannica/'  part  of  a  ffitkny  of  jBn^kmd  for  Lardner^a  "  Oydo- 
p(cdiii/'  imd  a  short  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  almost  the  only 
works  of  Mackintosh.  His  brilliant  conversatiou  caused  him  to  be 
much  sought  after  in  society,  and  thus  little  time  was  left  £>r  the 
labour  of  the  pen.   He  died  rather  anddenly  in  1832. 

John  Lxnoabd,  bom  at  Wincheater  in  1771,  was  the  author  oi 
a  History  of  England  from  the  invasion  by  the  lluiiiaiis  to  the 
abdication  of  James  II.,  of  which  the  first  volumes  appeared  in 
1819.  Such  a  work,  written  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  as 
longard  was,  must  naturally  diseuaa  tiie  Beformation  and  kindred 
subjects  from  a  hostile  point  of  yiew;  bul^  making  tlua  allowance, 
Liii^ard's  "History"  is  a  calm  and  learned  niurative,  especi;dly 
valuable  iu  those  chapters  which  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
their  life.  A  smaller  work,  on  The  Antiquities  of  ike  Anglo-Saocon 
C/mrehf  displays  a  deep  insight  into  this  distant  peiiod  of  our 
national  histoiy.  Lbgaid  died  in  1851,  at  Hornby,  near  Lan- 
caster. 

Thomas  ^PCkle,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  John 
KnoXj  was  bom  in  1772,  at  Dunse  in  Berwickshire.  The  "life  of 
Knox,"  £rst  published  in  1813,  deals  not  only  with  the  man,  bv* 
with  the  stirring  times  of  which  he  was  a  central  fignra  A  Life 
of  Andrew  MdmUe  proceeded  ako  from  the  pen  of  this  emin^t 


i  Bcottiak  clergyman.  M'Cde's  oondemnalion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
piotoie  of  ^  OovmuskxBf  as  displayed  in  ^Old  Mortalily/'  drew 
from  ihe  lUturtaioitm  noivelist  a  veply  hi  the  shape  of  a  review  of  his 

own  work  in  the  "  Quarterly."    Tiio  biographer  of  Kuox  lived, 
I        respected  and  beloved,  until  1835. 

I  Jambi  MiLif^  bom  in  1773,  at  Logie  Pdr^  near  Montrose,  is 

noted  as  a  metaphysidan^  political  economist^  and  historian. 
His  great  woii:^  in  the  last  capacity,  was  B,HuUynj  of  Briiith 

India,  wliicli  was  pubLLslied  in  live  volumes  in  1817-18.  Mill 
advocated  many  of  the  progressive  views  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  He 
died  in  1836. 

I  HxNBT  TTAT.T.Aiffj  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  WeUs,  was  bom  in 

1778^  and  tece&Ted  his  education  at  Eton  and  Christ  Chnreh, 

f        Oxford.    He  has  worthily  won  the  praise  of  being  "the  most 
,       judicial  of  our  great  modern  hjstoii;uia."    A  sixeat  brother- 
labourer  in  the  same  toilsome  field,  Macauky,  pays  him  the  high 
.       compliment  of  accepting  any  fiict  Toached  for  by  him,  as  almost 
certaan  to  be  correct   Having  studied  i^  the  Inner  Temple^  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  a  Commissioner  of  Audit 
J,       Besides  his  early  contributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  he  wrote 
three  great  historical  works,  which  have  raised  him  to  the  very 
I       highest  literary  rank.    These  Bx^^View  of  Europe  during  ike 
Middle  Ages,  (1818X  eztendingfirom  l^e  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  The  GcntekuUoned  Sfietori/  of  Eng* 
J.        laiuL  from  tlio  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  tlie  death  of  George  XL, 
^        published  in  1827;  and  An  Introduction  to  tlie  Literature  of 
.       Europe  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centaiies,  which 
^       appealed  in  1837-38.   Outliving  his  sons  by  many  yean^  tiiis 

great  historian  died  in  1809. 
J,  William  Napieb,  bom  in  17<S5,  at  Castlcto\Mi  in  Ireland,  went 

tliroug]i  the  bloody  scenes  of  77ie  reninsidar  War^  of  whicli  lie 
produced  a  most  accurate  and  graphic  History,  between  1828  and 
^        IS^O.    Southey's  History  of  the  same  war  is  comparatively 
(       clumsy.   Colonel  Sir  W.  Napier  wrote  also  TheC(mquutof  Soinde^ 
N       and  Tlie  Life  of  Sir  Charlee  Ifapier*   He  died  Februaiy  12th| 
18G0.  : 
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Dati]>  Djuuurxnii.*-^1726<-lY9!3)-*Iiord  BiIIm— Kdiiibuigli<-ft  Seottaah  jadgt 
'•^Annala  qfSeoUand,  from  Malcolm  III.  to  the  aooesaioii  of  Iha  Sltmrta. 

dtOEGB  Chalmbrs.— (174^1825) — ^Fochabers,  Elgin— barrister  in  Americft* 
Caledonia  (Antiquities  and  Early  Histoiy  of  SootUnd);  JJfi  QuflM 

Mary ;  Life  of  Sir  David  Lt/ndsav. 
William  Mitfoud.— (1744-1827)— Londou— colonel  of  South  Hampshire  Militia 
and  member  of  i'arliament— iiiff^or:^  qf  Cfreeoe,  from  an  anti-democratic 

point  of  view. 

William  Cox£. — (17^^7-1828)  —  London— Aichdeacou  of  Wiita — Hist^y  qf 

AMgtriai  Mtmoirt  of  Walpole  and  MwrOwrougK 
J<mM  PliTsaB«>M.-<17^1825)— Bdiaburgh— A  Uiwyee^Sidorp  of  SooOmi, 

bflfove  the  x«lgn  of  Malflolm  III.  and  under  the  Stnarte ;  Tk€S^fthUmM 

orOdihi, 

ICaaoolm  Laiko.— (1762-1818)— Orkney— a  Scottish  lawyer— IKrfory  of  Scot- 
land^from  16()S  to  1707 ;  IMiMrtalKmt  on  tito  G(in0^ 

of  Damley. 

SuABON  TuRHER.— (1768-1847)— a  London  solicitor— ^Ttsfory  qf  t&a  AngU' 
Savons ;  Ilistorif  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages, 

PAIKICK  Frasek  Tytlkr.— (1791-1849)— Ediuburs^'h— son  of  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
author  of  Universal  Ut:story--Uu>loi'y  oj  ^oUaud,  from  Alexander  III.  to 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603 ;  Lives  of  SooUith  Worthies ;  Life  of 


NOYETJBIB. 

JBjsnby  Mackenzie,  bom  in  Edinbuigh  in  1745,  and  educated 
there^  pnUiahed  in  1771  a  noveL  called  The  Man  qf  Ftidmg^  in 
vhich  the  piominent  character  is  Hailey.    Tk^  Mm  of  ike  World 

is  an  inferior  work.  Sterne  was  Mackenzie's  model ;  but  tlic  dis- 
ciple has  more  tme  feeling  in  liis  books  than  the  ma.ster.  Having 
held  for  some  time  the  ofiice  of  Comptroller  of  Taxes  for  Scotlaadi 
Mackenae^  who  iros  a  lawyer  by  profession,  died  in  1831. 

Frakobis  Bcgrkby  (Madams  D'Abblat),  was  tiie  daoghier  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  author  of  the  History  of  Mutic,  and  was  bom 
in  1752,  at  Lynn  liegis  in  JS^oiiolk.  In  early  life  she  wrote  a 
novel  called  or  a  Young  Ladys  J^ntrance  into  Hi^  Wadd^ 

which,  being  published  in  177S^  raised  its  author  to  great  popu- 
larity. This  was  her  best  work.  CeeiUa  (1782)  is  more  highly 
fimshed,  but  less  interestmg.  After  her  marriage  with  Count 
D'Arblay,  a  French  refugee,  had  freed  her  froxu  the  ''&piendid 
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ftb^eiy "  of  keeping  Queen  Chftrlotte's  robes,  she  wrote  a  tragedy  and 
two  noTelfli  bat  of  greatly  inferior  merit  She  died  in  1840,  and, 
two  VL  ars  later,  appeared  her  Diary  and  Letten,  edited  by  her  nieoe. 

Makia  Edge\\  ()i:tji,  bom  in  1767,  at  ilaie  H;itcli,  near  Head- 
ing in  Berkshire,  spent  nearly  all  her  life  at  Edgeworthstown,  in 
the  comity  of  Longford.  Taught  dbiefiy  by  her  father,  Richard 
LoTell  £dgeworth,  author  of  several  educational  and  engineering  . 
works,  she  began  her  career  as  a  novelist  in  1801  with  C€UtU 
Mackrent,  a  tale  of  Irish  extravagance.  At  intervals  appeared 
Belinda,  Popular  Tales,  Leonora,  ToIm  of  Fashionable  Life, 
Fatronage,  and  a  host  ol  other  fictions,  the  series  closing  in  1834 
with  Hden,  The  hoUowness  of  frivolousi  fitshionable  life,  as  it 
then  was,  and  the  lai^  varieties  of  real  Irish  character,  are 
depicted  in  these  novels  with  marvellous  skill  In  1823  Miss 
Edgeworth  paid  a  visit  to  her  admirer  and  brother-artist,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  his  mansion  of  Abbotsford.  ^he  died  in  1849, 
aged  eighty-three. 

JoBK  Galt,  bom  in  1779,  at  Lrvine  in  Ayrshire  spent  his 
yonth  in  an  unsettled  way.  A  cnstom-honse  derk  at  Greenock,  a 
law-student  at  Lincoln'a  Inn,  a  traveller  forhealtli  about  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  a  writer  for  the  stage,  a  merchant  at  Gib- 
raltar, he  at  last  found  his  proper  sphere  in  the  production  of 
Scottidi  novels.  The  AyrMre  Legatees  (1820),  and  The  Annah 
of  the  Parish  (1821),  were  followed  by  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  The 
Entail,  TJie  Last  of  the  Lairds,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Canada 
commercial  business,  by  Lawf-^ie  Todd.  Having  spent  a  life  o!  con- 
stant literary  toil,  he  died  in  1839,  at  Greenock,  shattered  by 
repeated  shocks  of  paialyais. 

FsAKOBB  TnoLLDFB,  the  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman,  was 
bom  in  1790.  She  was  past  fifty  wlien,  in  1832,  she  entered 
the  literary  field  by  her  work  entitled  Tlie  JJovtestic  Manners  of 
tlie  Americans,  in  which  she  satirizes  most  severely  the  people 
of  the  States.  Her  fimt  novel  was  The  Abbese  (1833).  Then 
•  followed  from  her  fertile  pen  a  whole  anny  of  fictions  and  books 
of  travel,  sometimes  pouring  into  the  libraries  at  the  rate  of  nine 
volumes  a  year.    Perhaps  the  best  of  these  are  The  Vicar  of 
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Wrta^l  (i837)»  The  Widow  Baruab^  and  The  Ward 

of  Thwrpe  Combe  (1842).    She  ceased  to  write  about  1856, 

and  died  in  1SG3  at  Flortnce;  but  Lcr  sons,  Anthony  and  Tom, 
by  tlieir  literary  industry  aud  taleiit^  still  upkoid  tlie  hoDOur  oi 
the  well-known  name. 

Suppkmentary  List. 

J:»iui  MooB«.--<17SM803)--8lkIi]«— pbjvoiaa  ia  Glasgow  and  Lomdon— frthtf 

of  the  hero  of  Omma^Zekuo  ;  Xdwaird, 
CiiABiiOm  SinTH.H1749-1806)-^iin«y-*^  Old  Bitfflitk  Mam&r-kem; 

Emmdine, 

SOFRIA  Ln-(1750-1824)-HttKi  h«r  aiater  fiASBtiff^l7^1861)— TA#  OnKc^ 

httry  T akn  aiul  dramas. 
EuzABKrii  I.NciiiuLD.  — (1753-1S21)— Ticnr  Bury  St.  Edmunds— an  actress— A 

t^i.'inJr  Star'! ;  Nature  and  Art  ;  plays. 
William  Uui>wi.v.— {175^1836)— Wisbeach,  Cambridgeskiie— at  first  a  l>ias«it- 

iug  iuiniUcr — Cakb  ]yiUiams;  ^t.  LeoiK 
Elizabeth  Hamilton.— (17i*^-181t>)— Belfast— a  mercLant's  daughter — CA- 

tagers  of  CHenbwmk, 
Waiux  BioKroBD.^7Q0-1844)— son  of  a  London  mUHoiialfe^TalM^  ea 

Atabkm  Tak, 

Aaa  Radouvik.— (176l-1823>— Iiondon— noToIiit  of  the  Terrifio  achool-- 

JUmance  of  the  Fo*'at ;  Mysteriea  of  Uddfpho ;  The  Italian. 
H.  PLncBa  Wabd.— <1762-1846)— held  office  in  the  AdminXtf-^TrmeUm,  or 

the  Man  of  Ri^nement ;  Dc  Vcre ;  Dc  Clifford. 
Amelia  Opie.— (1769-1853)— ]\liss  AlJer^on  of  Norwich— wife  of  the  paiuter 

Opie — l'\ith(  r  and  Jjaut/htcr  ;  Tales  of  (he  Jlcart ;  Temper'. 
Matthew  Grki; otvY  LK\Yr9. — (1773-1818)— London— 77/ c  Monk;  Bravo  of  Vimcc; 

Talcs  of  Woiidci'  (poems) ;  T}t>c  Castle  Spectre  (a  play). 
Jakv  AusTwr.— (1775-1817)— Steventon,  Hampshire— a  deiuman's  daughter— 

Pride  emd  Pr^udke  ;  Mansfield  Park  ;  Penmshn, 
Mart  Bruktos.— (1778-1818>— Miss  Balfour  of  BuRoy  in  Orkney— an  Bdia- 

burgh  minister's  wife— <Ste{f-  Control ;  Discipline, 
Jambs  Morter.— (1780-1848)— Seeretaiy  of  Embasqr  in  Persia— Saba: 

Zohrah  ;  The  Mir za. 
Thomas  Hove.— (died  1831)— r\  ricli  English  merchant  of  Amsterdam— ^ilfuu^o- 

sivs,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Moder  n  Greek. 
Ma&y  Fkruieu.— (1782-1854)— Edinburgh— daughter  of  a  Clerk  of  Seesion— 

M<trriarje  ;  The  Inheritance  ;  DesHmj, 
Lady  MukuAn. — (17SC-1859) — Sydney  Owenson — Dublin— an  actor's  daughter 

and  a  physician's  wife — The  WQd  Irish  Oirl ;  O'BonneU. 
^BBOBORB  HooK.—<1788-1842)— London— dramatist,  noyelist^  joanial]st-(7ir* 

bert  Ctumeifi  8ai/ing»  and  l>oingt ;  /ae£  Brag, 
MartMitvobd.— <178^1856)— Alresford^  Hampshire— Oar  V&Iagei  Bdfwi 

MegU, 
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CooKTsea  of  Blbssiwgton.— (1790-1849)— Miss  Power— Kuockbrit,  near  Clon* 
meL — The  liepealei'S ;  Utile  of  a  Season;  VictUas  of  Society ;  Idler  tfi 
lUily;  Wet  ^  Fronvot, 

Ax]rAPosni]t.'-(178a'1882>— Ttefi  BAa^iom;  and  Jaite  PobtibHW6'1850) 

Thohas  0.  QBA9eTAH.^bom  1796)— Dablin—jSi^AiMi^  and  Byway9;  Se&rm 

of  BruffCf;  Mi^tnrj/  of  the  Netherlands, 
Hart  SBBLiBT.*-(1797<-ld61>*-Hiaa  Qodwin-Hbe  poet's  weond  w'lh^Franheih' 


BSSAYISTS  AKD  CfiITIO& 

William  Cobbett,  born  iii  17  02,  at  Farnham  in  Surrey, attracted 
considerable  notice  by  his  sturdy,  fresh  English  writings.  First  a 
iield-labourer,  he  became  afterwards  a  soldier,  rising  to  tlie  rank 
of  Beijeant-major.  After  the  passing  of  the  Beform  Bill  he  was 
elected  member  for  Oldbam,  but  £uled  as  a  public  speaker.  Itural 
Rides,  Cottage  Economy y  works  on  America,  and  articles  iu  tlie 
Political  lieguter  form  his  chief  literary  remains.  These  liave 
an  especial  value,  as  illustrating  a  fine  type  of  the  English  peasant 
mind    Cobbett  died  in  1835. 

John  Fostex,  a  farmer's  soU^  was  bom  in  1770,  near  Halifax 
in  Yorkshire.  He  began  public  life  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  partly  on  his  articles  in  tlie  Eclectic  Revici'^ 
but  more  especially  on  his  four  Essays,  which  were  first  published 
in  1805  in  the  fonn  of  letters.  The  Essays  are — On  a  Man's 
Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself ;  On  Decision  of  Character;  On  the 
Epithet  Eomantic ;  On  Evangelical  Eeligion  rendered  less  accept-, 
able  to  Persons  of  Taste.    He  died  in  1843. 

WiLUAM  Hazutt,  a  brilliant  and  refined  critic,  was  born  in 
1778,  at  Maidstone.  Originally  a  pauiter,  he  became  in  1803 
author  by  profession,  and  through  all  his'  life  contributed  largdy 
to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  His  Life  of  Napolem  was  his  most 
cliiboratc  work.  But  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  CJiarackrs 
of  BJtal-spere'$  Flays,  his  Table-Talk,  and  his  Lectures  upon  tite 
Mnglisk  Foets,    Hazlitt  died  of  cholera  in  1830. 

SYD2TEY  Smith,  bom  in  1771,  at  Woodford  in  Essex,  earned^ 
by  his  Ba3rings  and  his  works,  the  reputation  of  a  brilliant  wit 
Entering  the  Church,  he  was  at  various  times  curate  in  a  village 
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ou  Salisbury  Plain,  a  tutor  in  Edinburgh,  a  Loudon  preacher, 
rector  of  Fostou-le-Clay  in  Yorkshire,  of  Combe  Fhotey  in  Somer- 
aetahire^  and  then  a  eanon  cf  St  Paul^a.   Li  1802  he  took  a 

8baro  in  originating  the  EdirOmrgh  Eevtew,  of  wbich  he  was  the 
first  editor.  His  Letters  07i  th4  Subject  of  the  Cafliolics,  lij  Peter 
J^lymley^  are,  perkips,  the  £iiei3t  example  we  have  of  wit  used  aa 
a  political  weapon.  In  Yorkshire,  where  he  wrote  these  Lettersi 
he  lamented  the  solitude  of  his  position,  as  being  ^ten  miles 
from  a  lemon."  His  Letters  to  Art^deaeon  SingUtcn  and  LeUers 
on  tlie  rcnnsylvanian  Bonds  display  the  same  wonderful  power  of 
aly  and  telling  drollery.    He  died  lu  i^'ebruary  1845. 

Francis  Lord  Jeffbxit,  a  distinguished  critiic^  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  2dd  of  October,  1773^  He  became  an  advocate 
in  1794.  Soon  aftor  the  establiBAmient  of  the  EdMurgh  Smew 
Lc  assumed  the  editor.^liip,  and  in  that  position  he  couthmed, 
writing  the  chief  poetical  articles,  until  1829,  when  lie  retired,  on 
being  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Baised  to  the 
bench  in  1834,  he  died  in  1850. 

Chabcbs  Lamb,  bora  in  London  in  1775,  remained  in  heart  a 
Londoner  to  the  last.  Becoming  at  seventeen  a  clerk  in  the 
ludia  House,  this  gentle,  stuttering  recluse,  devoted  his  Hfe  to  tho 
care  of  his  sister  Mary,  who  at  dinner  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  heredi- 
taiy  madness,  stabbed  her  mother  to  death  with  a  knife.  He  was 
a  school-fellow  and  an  attached  Meod  of  Coleridge,  whose  poetry 
prompted  his  own  attempts  in  verse.  He  wrote  John  Woodvil^ 
u  tragedy;  Tales  Founded  on  tJic  Flays  of  Skakspere^  and  occasional 
poems.  But  his  literary  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  Essays  by 
Mia,  which  appeared  originaUy  in  the  London  Magazine." 
The  delicate  grace  and  'flavour  of  these  papers  cannot  be  described. 
Ectiringon  a  pension  from  his  clerkship  in  1825,  "  CWing  home 
for  ever  on  Tuesday  week,"  as  he  tcUs  Wordsworth  in  a  letter, 
he  spent  the  ten  remaining  years  cf  his  hie  chiefly  at  Eiiiield.  i  ie 
died  in  1835  of  eiysipeiUa^  caused  by  a  fall  which  slightly  cut 
his  face. 

Walter  Sayagb  LAinx>B,  bom  m  1775,  at  Ipsley  Court  in 
Warwickshire,  died  at  Florence  in  IbG^t,  having  outlived  the 
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generation  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  G^hir,  an  epic,  Count 
Julian^  a  tragedy,  and  various  minor  poems,  he  produced  a 
prose  work,  Imaginary  OonverMtiofUf  for  which  his  name  is  most 

renowned.  His  later  works,  The  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  and 
Dry  Sticks  Far/oted,  especially  the  second,  bear  evident  marks 
of  a  decayed  and  corrupted  genius^ 

Sappiementajy  Idst 

HoBNE  TooKE.— (173G-1812)— son  of  a  London  p^jnlterer— a  lawyer— tried  for 

high  treason  in  1794 — Epea  Pteroenta,      7'hr  Divci'shmi  of  Purlnt. 
William  Combe  — (1741-1823)— Zciffira  qfUiekUe  L&rdLyttdUm;  Tour  of  Dr, 

Syntax  (vursc). 

AuciiiBALD  ALisoN.~(1767-183S)-~Episcopal  minister  in  Edinburgh— JSwoy 
on  Taste,  ' 

Isaac  FIsiuslt.— (1766-1848)— son  of  an  Italiaii  J^W'-Owrioiitietqf  LUtnUure; 

Quarrels  of  Aiiihora  ;  OeUamiHes  of  Atsthori, 
HiciiRT  hoifD  Broijobam.— (1778-1868)— Edinburgh— ilr^icfef  in  Edinburgh 

Heview;  Ohsen'ationa  <m  Light;  StaUmm  of  Qeorgt  llh;  England 

under  the  Jlou^e  of  Lancaster. 
Sir  Egerton  BiiYDaES.— (1762-1837)— editor  of  Pcfrospectlve  Review;  Censura 
Liter  aria,  an  account  of  Old  English  Books;  Letters  on  the  Genius  of 
Byron. 

John  Wilson  Croker.— (1780-1857) — Gal  way— secretary  to  tlie  Admiralty — 
Articles  in  the  Quarterly;  edited  BoswdVs  Life  of  Johnson;  Lord 
Jl€rvey*8  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Oeoi'ge  IL 


SOIBKTmC  WRITERS. 

Jerebcy  Bentham,  bom  in  1748,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
solicitor.  Beginning  his  literary  career  in  177G  with  ^Fragment 
cm  Government^  founded  on  a  passage  in  Blackstone,  he  continued 
through  a  long  life  to  write  upon  law  and  politica  His  grand 
principle  of  action,  which  ho  wished  to  push  to  a  dangerous 
extreme,  was  ^'the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number." 
He  died  in  1832. 

DuGALD  Stewart,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1753,  became  in 
1780  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  University.  His  chief 
works,  founded  on  the  views  of  Eeid,  were  The  PkUosophy  of  the 
Ifuman  Mind;  a  IHsmiatwn  on  ike  Process  of  Metaphysictd 
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and  FAhkal  PhiloMphy  (written  for  the  "Encyclopaedia  JBritau- 
nioa'^))  and  *  Vitw  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man. 
HiB  (hUUfm  ^f  Moral  PkUotophy  fonn  a  fmmite  ekmeafaiy 
text-book  on  that  subject.  He  died  in  bis  native  city  in 
1828. 

Davtd  Ricakdo,  bom  in  London  in  1772,  was  the  son  of  a 
Dutch  Jew.  In  the  midst  of  his  buoness  as  a  thriving  stock- 
broker, he  foond  time  to  mite  seveial  vrodcs  on  political  economy. 

His  pamphlet  on  Tlie  nigh  Price  of  BuUUm  was  his  first  publi- 
cation. But  his  fame  rests  on  a  treatise  called  The  Prindplti  oj 
Political  Economy  and  Taxation  (1817),  which  ranks  next  in 
Importance  to  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  oC  Nations."  Bicardo  died 
in  1823^  after  some  sessioiis  of  parKamimtsiy  life, 

Troxab  Bbowh,  snooessor  of  Dngald  Stewart,  was  a  native  of 
Galloway,  born  in  1778.  After  some  practice  as  a  physician, 
he  found  in  1810  a  more  congenial  sphere  in  the  work  of  the 
Moral  Philosophy  chair.  His  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  ^/  the 
Human  Mind  an  his  chief  production.  He  also  published  some 
graceful  poetry.   He  died  in  1820. 

Sm  Humphry  Davy,  born  in  1778,  at  Penzance  in  Corinvall, 
became  distinguished  as  a  chemist,  and  read  many  valuable  papers 
before  the  Boyal  Society,  upon  the  results  of  his  researches.  Most 
of  these  were  published  in  the  IPramactioM  of  the  Society.  His 
great  invention  of  the  safety-lamp  won  for  him  in  1818  a 
baronetcy.  In  general  literature  he  was  the  author  of  Salmonia, 
or  Days  of  Fly-Fi^iing^  and  Consolations  in  Travel^  or  The  Last 
Days  of  a  Philosopher,    He  died  in  1 829. 

Bib  JoHir  Hebsohke^  bom  in  1790,  at  Slouj^  near  Windsor, 
received  his  education  at  St  John's^  Oambridga  He  is  one  of 
our  most  eminent  scientific  men.  Among  his  many  works  we  may 
name  Treatises  on  Sound  and  Light;  and,  yet  more  popular,  hLs 
l^iscG2C7^se  on  Natural  Philosophy  in  Lardner's  "  Cyclopaedia/*  and 
bis  OuUines  of  Astronom^^  of  winch  the  original  was  published  in. 
the  same  work.  He  was  Master  of  the  Hint  for  some  time,  and 
lived  for  four  years  at  the  Gape,  engaged  in  an  astronomical  survey 
of  the  southern  hemisphera 
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Sxippleni«ntii7  Lfat. 

GBOBfls  CoMBB.— (1788-1858)— an  Ediubargh  Wnt«r  to  tlie  Signet— ^a^i  on 

Phrendogv  ;  The  Constitution  of  Man, 
John  Aberck('mbik.— (1781-1844) — Aberdeen— an  erainent  Edinburgh  physician 
— The  liUeiUctual  Powas  and  the  Jnvatiyatiun  oj  Irulh  ;  Philosophy  oj 
the  Moral  Feelings, 

AmAviM  WiiaoH;~(17^1818>— originally  a  Palal^  yrww^American 
OmUkohffif, 

J.  Bamsat  M'Gvlloch.— (170a'186iHCi^v*7— in  the  Stationery  Offioe-^ 
Elements  of  Political  Economy;  Dieiknary  qf  Commerces  SkUietieal  Ae- 
ccunt  of  ike  BrUiek  Mmpire. 


THXOLOOIANS  AND  SOHOLABa 

Adah  Clabki^  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  «t  Moyb^  in  Deny, 
wheie  be  was  htm  in  1760,  won  great  renown  as  an  Oriental 

scholar  and  Biblical  critic.  He  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  A 
Commentcmj  on  the  Bible  and  a  BihlioyraplmaL  Dictionary  are  hia 
chief  work&   He  died  of  cholera  in  1832. 

BoBBBX  Halt^  bom  in  1764,  at  Amaby  in  Leioesterahiie,  waa  a 
distingoiabed  Baptist  preacher.  Two  of  bis  leading  pnUicationB 
were,  An  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  A  Sermon  m 
Modem  Injldelity,  Perhai^s  his  finest  scrmuii  v,as  that  upon  the 
iJcatlb  ofilw  Pnncess  Cluidotie,    Hall  died  at  Bristol  in  lb  31, 

EnwABD  I&viNG,  a  tanner's  son,  was  bom  in  1792,  at  Annan  in 
DnmMes-ahire.  Having  assisted  Dr.  Cbabnm  in  Glasgow,  be  re- 
moved to  Qross  Street  Gbnrch,  London,  where  bis  preaching  created 
{in  extraordinary  sensation.  Many  of  his  Se7-mons  and  Lectures 
■were  publislied.  Charged  in  1830  with  lieresy,  he  was  soon 
deposed,  and  in  1834  died  in  Glasgow  of  consumption. 

BiCff ABB  FoBSON,  son  of  a  parish-clerk  in  Norfolk,  and  bom 
there  in  1759,  won  great  renown  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  Bk>- 
feasor  of  Greek.  His  critical  pen  was  especially  engaged  upon  Euri- 
pides, Homer y  jEschylm^  and  I/erodotus.  Adversaria^  or  Noks  and 
Emendations  of  tlte  Greek  Poets,  was  pubhshed  after  his  death. 
In  college-life  he  was  notorious  for  deep  drinking,  and  noted  for 
bis  pungent  sstrcamns.   He  died  in  1808, 


TRA.TSLUBBS, 

Books  of  travel  and  geographkal  disooTeiy  iiave  come,  vritim 
tbe  last  hundred  years,  to  form  a  veary  laige  and  importuit 
section  of  onr  literature.    Jahbb  Bbitcb  of  Einnaiid  (1730- 

1794),  the  brave  seeker  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  Muxgo 
Park  (1771-1805),  that  young  surfreon  of  Selkiiki>lure  who 
cxplortKl  the  ba^  of  tlie  Niger  and  died  in  its  waters,  have 
left  US  narratives  of  their  adventures.  The  works  of  tha  latfea 
possess  mueh  simple  literary  graoa  lieatenant  Glaspbbion^ 
RiCHABB  LAin>SB  of  Niger  £une,  BuBCfKHABDT  a  Switzer,  and 
Belzont  an  Italian,  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  Africa.  Dr. 
Edwaiid  CljVeke  of  Cambridge  (1769-1822),  a  polished  and  obser- 
vant scholar,  wrote  a  valoable  account  of  his  travels  through  the 
East^  includingBnssia)  Tartaiy^Tnrkey,  Greece^  Palestine^  andlSgypt 
FoBSYTU,  EoBTACE,  Matbbws,  Lady  Mokgan,  and  many  otiiers, 
contributed  works  on  Italy.  The  l\)Lir  Ivegions  have  found  de-scribers 
in  nearly  all  those  brave  ofli<"ors  who  have  tried  to  penetrate  tlio 
icy  seas.  Among  such,  Paeey,  Boss,  tlic  lamented  Frankun, 
and  ScOKBSBT  the  whale-fisher,  stand  out  prominently.  Smc 
BvoKiNaHAH^  in  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia;  Maxooiv,  Mobieb, 
OiTHBLT,  and  Ker  Pokter,  in  Persia ;  Fraser,  among  the  Hinia- 
layas  ;  Staunton,  Barrow,  and  Ellis,  in  China ;  Captain  Ba.sil 
Hall,  all  over  the  Pacific  and  round  its  shores ;  Inqus,  in  Nor- 
way, France,  Switzerland,  and  among  the  I^yrenees  and  Spanish 
Sierras— are  a  few  of  the  leading  travellers,  who,  during  this  en 
of  our  literature^  added  valuable  works  to  the  geographical  shelf  of 
our  libraries. 


KRANSLATOBS. 

■ 

.  The  number  of  translating  pens  employed,  upon  the  (Sreek  and 
Roman  authors  is  beyond  counting.  Pnmp  Franoib  (died  1773) 
translatefl  Horace  imd  Deniostlieiies ;  Thomas  ^IiTuiiKLL  (1783- 
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1815),  devoted  his  classic  skill  to  Aridophanes ;  "wLile  in  our  own 
time  Professor  Blackie,  besides  Goethe's  Faust^  has  given  us 
/Eschylus  in  an  English  dress ;  and  Theodore  ^^Iartiu,  of  Bon 
Gaultier  fnme,  has  latdy  translated  the  Odes  of  Hcrace  and  the 
lyrics  of  Catullus,  JThe  gentiiemaa  last  named  is  a1j90  well  known 
for  Lis  translations  from  the  Danish  and  the  Gorinau.  In  the 
latter  ho  has  been  associated  vnth  Professor  Aytoun. 

A  noble  version  of  DaJite  by  the  iiev.  Henry  Francis  Caby 
(177^1844);  ArioHo  by  WiujamBqsb  (1775-1348);  Caldemi 
the  Spanish,  dramatist  by  Denis  F.  M'Cabtht  ;  the  Ludad  of 
Canaoens  the  Portuguese  poet  by  William  Mickle  (1734-1788); 
and  Poems  from  the  same  autlior  by  Viscount  Strangford  (1780- 
1855);  Goethe's  Faust  and  Schiller's  JSong  of  tlie  Bell  by  Lord 
Ellbsmbbb  (1800-1857);  Biirger's  Lenwt^  Leaanf^B  Nathan^ 
(Goethe's  IpJUgeniOy  and  Schiller^s  Bride  of  MemnOy  by  Whuah 
Taylor  (1765-1836) ;  Buman,  FoUsh,  Magytxr,  BokemUm  Poetry 
by  Sir  John  Bowriki;  0-  >im\  1702);  N'orse  and  Icelandic  Tales  by 
Dasent, — are  far  from  exhausting  the  list  of  our  best  transla- 
tions. BohfCs  Lihrary  contains  a  most  valuable  set  of  these 
works,  alnieet  all  of  the  highest  stampi 
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NINTH  ERA  OF  ENaUSH  LITERATUBE. 

fMH  xn  sun  nfi  scfon  zv  im  ajk  to  tbm  fjuhuuit  fi 


CHAI TEB  L 


Hie  old  prest. 

Nicholson. 

All  aaxious  ui^^ht. 


Statement  in  Uie 

yffwy t  fiiiftiiHft 

Cowper  and  Ap^flgftth. 

Statistics. 

Scene  la  rriiitiug-House  Square. 


The  clumsy  press,  with  wlilck  Wiliiain  Caxton  aiul  Vrynkyii  de 
Worde  printed  off  their  black-letter  volumes  in  the  Almonry  or 
Bed-pale  at  WestmlDstery  oontinued  with  Blight  alterations  to 
supply  Britain  ndth  l^e  works  of  Shakspera^  Milton,  Diyden, 
Pope,  Qoldsmitli,  Cowper,  in  a  word,  of  all  the  writers  who  adorned 
our  literature  until  the  present  century  was  some  years  old. 

Its  great  improver  was  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope,  who, 
bom  in  1753,  devoted  much  of  his  aristocratic  leisure  to  tlie  study 
of  machineiy.  The  chief  ehaoge  he  made  was  ^  in  f  omung  the 
entire  press  of  iron,  the  plate  beJng  large  enough  to  print  a  whole 
sheet  at  once,  Instead  of  requiring  a  double  action."  The  blank 
paper,  being  placed  upon  a  fVamc-w(a]>:,  is  folded  down  upon  the 
newly  inked  types,  which  lie  in  a  "  form"  upon  a  horizontal  slab. 
Paper  and  l^ype  being  wheeLed,  by  the  turning  of  a  handle^  under 
a  heavy  square  plate  of  metal,  this,  called  the  plaUen,  is,  l^means 
of  a  lever,  brought  down  upon  the  paper,  pressing  it  suddenly 
and  strongly  against  tbe  type.     The  printed  sheet  is  wheeled 
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ofat;  aao&er  takes  its  plaee;  and  so  the  imk  ct  the  Stanbope 
press  proceeds. 

A  Saxon  clockmaker,  called  Konig,  who  could  find  no  Conti- 
nental printers  to  take  up  the  subject  of  an  improved  press,  came 
to  London  with  his  plans  about  the  year  1804  He  foand  the 
presses  there  throiiiDg  off  250  single  impressions  in  an  bonr; 
and  settbg  steadily  to  mrk  in  the  fiioe  of  many  difficalties,  he 
persevered  until  ho  had  constructed  a  printing  machine  capable 
of  being  worked  l»y  steam.  Already,  aliout  the  year  1790,  a  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  taken  ont  a  patent  tor  printing  by  revolving  cylin- 
derS;  one  of  vdiioh  was  flnmranded  with  ty^pe,  and  the  other  with 
soft  leathMV  so  that  a  sheet,  passing  between  them,  received  the 
impression.  It  remained  for  Konig  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
steam  machine;  and  so  considerable  was  Ins  success,  that  in  1814 
Mr.  John  Waiter  ol  the  Times,  alive  to  everything  in  the  shape  o£ 
literaiy  progress,  gave  him  a  commission  to  set  np  Ms  cylinders 
on  the  premises  of  the  great  DaOy. 

Hus  was  a  dangerous  move,  needing  the  ntaost  cantion ;  for  the 
infuriated  pressmen,  maddened  by  the  prospect  of  hand-labour 
in  printing  being  superseded  by  machinery,  would  have  torn  to 
pieces  both  inyentor  and  invention,  had  they  got  any  inkling  of 
the  work  that  was  gmng  on,  not  many  yiuds  away.  When  all 
was  ready,  the  pressmen  were  told  one  ni^t  to  wait  for 
news  expected  from  the  Continent,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  a  "^ov.  29, 
dark  Novciiiber  morning,  Mr.  Walter  came  in  among  1814 
them  with  the  damp  sheets  in  his  hand,  to  tell  them  a.]>] 
that  the  Tma  was  already  printed  off  by  skam;  that  if 
they  meant  violence,  he  was  ready  for  them;  bnt  that  if  th  y  Icept 
quiet,  their  wages  should  be  continued  until  tlicy  got  work  else- 
where. Taken  completely  aback,  they  looked  in  amazement 
at  the  paper  which  he  distributed  among  theirs,  and  without  a 
stmg^e  they  yielded  to  the  power  of  this  Mendly  foa  And  ever 
flinoe  that  anxioas  night  the  clank  of  the  en^ne  and  the  roshi:)  ^ 
of  white  hot  steam  liave  been  heard  amid  the  nmltitudinoua 
noises  of  Printing-House  Square. 

The  following  announcement  appeared  in  the  TimeB  of  that 
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same  November  momiDg: — *^The  reader  now  holds  iu  his  handa 
one  of  the  many  thousand  impressions  of  the  Timu  newspaper^ 
which  were  taken  hat  ni^t  by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  7%at 

tho  niagnitude  of  tlic  invention  may  be  justly  appreciated  by  its 
effects,  we  shall  iiift>iin  the  public  that  after  the  letters  are  placed 
by  the  compositor^  and  enclosed  in  Tvhat  is  called  a  '  form,'  little 
more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend  and  watch  this  nncmi* 
scions  agent  in  its  operations.  The  machine  is  then  merely  sup- 
plied with  paper ;  itself  places  Uie  form,  inks  it,  adjusts  the  paper 
to  the  form  newly  inl^cd,  stamps  the  sheet,  iuid  gives  it  forth  to 
tli(>  hand^  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the 
form  for  a  fresh  coat  of  ink,  which  itself  again  distribnte%  to  meet 
the  ensning  sheets  now  advancing  for  impression :  and  the  whole 
of  these  complicated  acts  are  performed  with  snch  a  velocity  and 
Rimultaneousness  of  movement,  that  no  less  than  1100  sheets  are 
impressed  in  one  hour." 

Kanig's  first  machine,  although  an  undoubted  stride  far  beyond 
the  Stanhope  press,  was  comparatively  dnmsy  and  complicated. 
Its  worst  point  was  the  inking  apparatus,  in  which  no  fewer  than 
forti/  wheels  were  always  at  work.  Tho  type  was  laid  ou  a  flat 
surface,  and  the  impression  was  taken  by  passing  it  under  a  large 
cylinder.  He  afterwards  improved  the  machine^  so  as  to  aeeom- 
plish  the  pxinting  of  the  sheet  on  both  sides, 

A  simpler  machine  by  Cowper  and  Applegalli  was  introdnoed 
in  1818,  whicli,  in  order  to  secure  register-  &  technical  name 
for  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the  printed  matter  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  sheet — ^had,  between  the  printing  cylinders,  two 
drums,  under  and  over  which  the  paper  was  passed.   StUl  the 
march  of  improvement  continued.   A  four-cylinder  machine,  also 
by  Cowper  and  Applegath,  began  in  1827  to  print  at  the  rate  of 
about  0000  copies  in  an  hour.    Napier  also  made  many  improve- 
ments.   The  process  of  inking  became  simpler,  and  so 
1848   the  work  went  on,  until  in  1848  Applegath  set  up  a 
A.])L     machine,  which  consisted  of  a  great  central  upright  drum, 
surrounded  by  eight  smaller  cylinders  also  vertical,  bound 
in  cloth,  and  connected  by  toothed  wheels  with  the  central  mass. 
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60  that  the  rate  of  revolutioxi  should  l>e  uniform  in  all  the  niutiL  • 
The  type  was  arranged  in  Tertieal  columns  upon  the  great  dnmL 

Every  cylinder  had  its  own  inking  apparatus.  Eight  workmen^ 
standiiicr  on  elevated  stages  before  eight  piles  of  blank  |)a})er,  sup- 
plied sheet  after  sheet  to  the  tape  fingers  of  the  monster;  which, 
drawing  the  paper  down  to  a  cylinder,  passed  it  roond,  and  car- 
ried it  off  impressed.  About  13,000  copies  in  an  hour  were  thus 
produced  Hoe  of  New  YoA  is  now  ishe  engineer,  who  supplies 
Times,  Sco(sma/ti,  and  all  our  leading  newspapers  with  their  huge 
wonder-working  machines. 

On  the  7th  of  May  1850,  the  Times  and  its  Supplemeni  con- 
tained 72  cohimns,  or  17,500  lines,  made  up  of  more  than  one 
million  types.  Two-fifths  of  this  matter  were  written  after  seven 
in  the  evening.    Here  are  some  notes  of  the  night's  work ; — 

Sttpplement  wnt  to  praw  •••        ...  7.50  P.1I. 

First  form  of  the  paper  do.  •.•  4.15  a.h. 

Second  Ibim  do.  ...  4.45  " 

7000  papers  pripted  o&  bofoxe  6.15  " 

21,000    do.  do.    7.30  " 

84,000    do.  do.  ...        ...  8.45  " 

The  entire  impression  of  this  gigantic  uewspaper^  for  one  day, 
was  therefore  completed  in  sAxfat  faur  hours. 

Bat  even  near  as  it  looks,  is  behind  the  age  in  newspaper 
lifei    Xict  us  see  how  the  is  worked  in  1861.    And  here 

wo  need  make  no  apology  for  borrowing  the  words  of  a  graphic 
describery  who  is  himself,  if  we  mistake  not,  thoroughly  fiwiiliar 
with  the  scene  he  depicts.* 

^The  printing-house  of  the  Times,  near  Kackfriais  Bridge,  forms 
a  companion  picture  to  Gutenberg's  printing-room  in  the  old  abb^ 
iifc  Stiti^ibuuri:,  and  illustrates  not  only  the  development  of  the  art, 
but  the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  intervening  eenturies. 
Visit  Piioting-Hoase  Square  in  the  day-time,  and  you  find  it  a 
quiet^  sleepy  place,  with  hardly  any  signs  of  life  or  movement 
about  it^  except  in  the  advertisement  offiee  in  the  comer,  where 
people  are  continually  going  out  and  in,  and  the  clerks  have  a 
•  From  "  The  Ti  itanpbs  of  InvenUon  and  Discovery  "  by  J.  UamUton  Fftt 
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hoMj  time  of  it,  i^veUiog  moiiflj^  i&to  the  till  ail  day  2mif^ 
cam  back  in  the  evenu^  and  the  place  wiU  wear  m  mjr  tUtBrnttA 

«speci    AU  signs  of  drowsiness  have  disappeared,  and  tlia  offiee 
is  iill  lighted  np,  and  iiKstinct  with  bustle  and  activity.  Messeii* 
gl&cg  are  imliiug  out  and  in,  telegraph  boyd|  raiiw^  porter^  and 
^deviii^'  of  all  sorta  and  aiaea.   Caba  aie  dming  vp  mwgjiew 
mmutea  and  depoatiliig  rcporten,  hot  from  tiia  gailecy  of  Ae 
House  of  Oommo&8  or  1^  Hovise  d  Lords,  eadi  wifch  liis  Imdgci 
ot"  yhorl-huiid  iiutcs  to  dcciplier  and  transcribe.    Up  fctairs,  iu  his 
sanctum,  tiie  editor  and  Ms  deputies  are  hae^  ffCGpanng  or  sciect- 
log  the  articles  and  xejportSy  which  are  to  appear  in  the  Mct  cbi/s 
paper*  In  another  part  of  the  building  tiie  oenipoaitas  an  hard 
at  work,  picking  up  types,  and  anaging  them  in  'atiekfiiDe,' 
w  hich  being  emptied  out  into  ^  galleys,*  arc  firmly  fixed  therein 
by  little  wedges  of  wood,  in  order  that  *  j)roofs '  may  be  taken  of 
them.   The  proofs  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  various  sets  of 
readers^  who  compare  them  with  the  *  copy '  firaoa  whidi  they  aie 
set  up,  and  mark  any  enofs  on  the  maxgin  ui  the  Blips,  which  tiiea 
find  tlicir  way  back  to  the  coiupositora,  who  coricct  the  types 
according  to  the  marks.    The  *  galleys '  are  next  seized  by  the 
peirsons  charged  with  the  '  making-np '  of  the  papery  -mho  divide 
them  into  columns  of  equal  lengttu  An  cvdinaiy  Timm  mnm- 
paper,  with  a  single  inside  sheet  of  adT«rtisemenl%  contains  . 
seventy-two  columns,  or  1 7,500  lines,  made  up  of  upwards  of  a  \ 
million  pieces  of  type ;  of  which  matter  about  two-fifths  are  oftcu  ' 
written,  composed,  and  conected  after  seven  o'clock  in  the  even-  ' 
ing.   If  the  advertisement  sheet  be  doubk^  aa  it  £peqiuiift]^i8y  the 
paper  will  contain  ninetyHEOx  ocdumna.   Tho  types  set  up  by  the 
compositors  are  not  scut  to  tlie  machine.    A  mould  is  Uikxsk  «f 
them  in  a  compuiiition  of  brown  paper,  by  means  of  which  a 
^stereotype '  is  cast  in  metal,  luid  from  this  the  paper  is  prmted 
The  adyertisement  sheets  angle  or  double^  aa  tiie  caaa  auiy  he,  ia 
generally  ready  for  the  press  between  aafmaad.eig^  o'deckat  i 
night.    The  rest  of  the  paper  is  divided  into  two  '  fomra,'— 4hat  } 

columns  arranged  in  images  and  bound,  together  by  an  iroii 
frame,  one  for  each  side  of  the  sheet   Into  ti»e  fisat  of  thwe  the 
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person  who  'makes  up'  endeavours  to  put  all  tlie  early  news^ 
and  it  ia  sent  to  press  nsonUy  about  four  o'clock.  The  other 
*  form '  is  reserved  for  the  leading  artlclfis,  telegrams,  and  all  the 

latest  intelligence,  uud  (L  ics  not  reach  tlic  pi  ess  till  jiglii"  five  o'clock. 

"  Tiie  first  sight  of  iioe'b  maciiiiie,  by  a  cuuple  uf  which  the 
Times  is  now  printedi  £lls  the  beholder  with  bewilderment  <ind 
awe.  Tou  see  before  you  a  huge  pile  of  iron  cylinders,  wheels, 
cranks,  and  leTers,  whirling  away  at  a  rate  that  makes  you  ^ddy 
to  look  at,  and  with  a  grinding  and  gnashing  of  teeth  that  almost 
diives  you  deaf  to  liisten  to.  With  insatiable  appetite  the  furious 
monster  devours  ream  alter  ream  of  snowy  sheets  of  paper,  placed 
in  its  many  g^^ing  jaws  by  the  slaves  who  wait  on  it^  but  seems 
to  find  none  to  suit  its  digestion,  for  hsKtsk  come  all  the  sheets  again, 
each  with  the  mark  of  this  strange  beast  printed  on  one  aide.  Its 
hunger  never  is  appeased, — it  is  always  swallowing  and  always 
disgorging;  and  it  is  as  much  as  the  little  *  devils '  who  wait  on  it 
can  do^  to  put  the  paper  between  its  lips  and  take  it  out  again. 
Bat  a  bell  rings  suddenly,  the  monster  gives  a  gasp,  and  is 
straightway  still  and  dead  to  all  appearanoa  Upon  a  doeer  in- 
spection,  now  that  it  is  at  rest,  and  with  some  explanation  from 
the  iorenian,  you  begin  to  have  some  idea  of  the  process  that  has 
been  going  on  before  your  astonished  eyes. 

<^The  core  of  the  machine  consists  of  a  large  drum,  turning  on  a 
horisontal  axis,  round  which  revolve  ten  smaller  cylinders,  also  on 
liorizontal  axos,  in  close  ]^)roxJjiiity  to  the  drum.  Tiie  stereotyped 
matter  is  bound,  lilce  a  malefactor  on  the  wheel,  to  the  central 
drum,  and  round  each  cylinder  a  sheet  of  paper  is  constantly  being 
passed.  It  is  obvions^  therefore,  that  if  the  type  be  inked,  and 
each  of  the  cylinders  be  kept  properly  supplied  with  a  sheet  of 
paper,  a  single  revolution  of  the  dnun  will  cause  the  ten  cylinders 
to  revolve  likewise,  and  produce  an  impression  on  one  side  of  each 
of  the  sheets  of  paper.  Fox  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  type  inked  ten  tunes  during  eveiy  revolution  of  the  drum; 
and  this  is  managed  by  a  very  Ingenious  contrivance,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  complicated  for  description  here.  The  feeding  of  the 
cgrlindeis  is  provided  for  in  this  way :  Over  each  cylinder  is  a 
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islopiiig  de&k,  upuii  wliicli  rests  a  heap  of  sheets  of  white  jjaper, 
A  lad — the  ^Xayfir-^m' — stands  by  the  side  of  the  desk  aud  pusliea 
forward  the  ptper,  a  sheet  at  a  tiiii^  tofwaida  the  tape  fingers  of 
the  madhiney  which,  dntching  hold  of  it^  drag  it  into  the  interior, 
where  it  is  passed  round  the  cylinders,  and  printed  on  the  onter 
side  by  })iessiire  against  the  types  on  the  dmni.  The  sheet  is 
then  laid  hold  of  by  another  set  of  tapes,  carried  to  the  other  end 
of  the  machine  from  that  at  which  it  entered,  and  there  laid  down 
on  a  deak  by  a  projecting  flapper  of  lath-work.  Another  lad — the 
'*taker-off' — is  in  attendance  to  remove  the  printed  sheets  «fe  cer- 
tain intervals.  The  drum  revolves  in  less  than  two  seconds  ;  and 
in  that  time,  therefore,  ten  sheets — for  the  same  operation  is  per- 
formed simnltaneoasly  by  the  ten  oylindecB — are  sucked  in  at  one 
end  and  disgoged  at  the  other,  printed  <m  one  side^  thus  giviqg 
about  20,000  impresdons  in  an  homr.'' 

\\  c  liavo  Uikcii  the  Tiiiies  a.s  tJie  best  example  of  these  worider- 
ful  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  both  because  tlie  working 
of  that  paper  is  upon  a  colossal  acale^  and  it  therefore  weU 
desenres  to  he  notuoed  firsts  and  because  almost  eveiy  improva- 
nient  came  into  earliest  play  in  the  maehuie-ro(mi  at  F^ting^ 
House  Square.    The  influence  of  the  great  change — the  substitu- 
tion of  the  steam  2>rinting-machme  for  the  hand-worked  printing^ 
prm — ^has  been  felt  in  every  comer  of  the  land,  where  a  cheap 
book  or  a  peniqr  newq^per  has  found  its  way;  and  it  most  he 
indeed  a  seqoestered  nook  into  which  these  have  not  pushed 
themselves  in  Britain.   So  l^at  famous  and  tremendoos  word, 
*'  The  Press,"  at  whose  souud  blusterers  liuve  suddenly  grown 
meek  as  lambs,  and  Cruelty  has  pocketed  iiis  whip,  trying  to  look 
innocent  and  kind,  is  now  a  aort  of  misnomer ;  for  the  Freu  is 
actuaUy  rusting  in  InmherHcooooua^  or,  at  foes^  pcmthagoff  the  doody 
hand-billsof  a  country  town,  while  the  place  of  power  is  held  by  the 
Mcwhiney  which  roars  and  struggles  aud  puffs  by  day  and  night  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  enormous  task.    Such  a  change  has  half 
a  centuiy  produced  in  Caxton's  art  and  mysteqr  i    How  the  old 
mercer  would  stare  and  mb  his  eyei^  if  these  eyes  ooold  open  now 
npona  modern  printi^g«room  in  any  of  our  great  puhUshingconeeins  I 
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OHAPTERIL 


SAMUEL  TAYLO£  COL£EXHGE. 


Bora  1773  AJX. 


Died  1884  A.D. 


A  great  dreamer. 
Enrly  Ufe. 
A  Ught  dragoon. 
Bonnd  for  America. 


Nether  Stowey. 

The  ATif!ont  ^larlnov 
Visitd  Genu  an/. 

niiMt(iidiif& 


Shelter  at  Ilighgalb 

Other  wuiks. 
inoatimtiTe  extract 


CocEHiDGai,  a  xoagnificent  dreamer,  liaa  left  ns  only  a  few  fhig- 

nients  to  show  what  his  life-wurk  might  have  been,  had  iutluotry 
been  wedded  to  his  lofty  genius.  We  think  of  him  as  of  somo 
rarely  gifted  architect,  before  whose  mind's  eye  Tisions  of  sublime 
templfia  were  continually  floating  but  whose  realized  work  consists 
of  a  few  pillars  and  MesseB,  eKqnisitely  beantif  ul,  indeed,  but  lying 
on  the  chosen  site  uiilimaiied  and  unset. 

Born  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  in  Devonshire,  on  the  21st  of  October 
1772,  this  youngest  child  of  a  poor  country  vicar  entered  the 
hard  school  of  an  orphan's  life  at  OhiisVs  Hospital  Therejp  with- 
in grey  old  walls,  began  his  cherished  friendship  with  the  gentle 
Charles  Lamb.  Already,  under  the  long  blue  coat  of  "  the  inspired 
charity-boy,"  the  nature  of  the  man  was  burning.  He  dreamed 
away  his  days ;  he  read  books  of  every  kind  with  insatiable  relish, 
nntil  history,  norelsy  even  poetiy,  began  to  paJl  upon  his  taste^ 
and  nothing  but  metaphysics  could  afford  any  delight  to  the  boy 
of  fifteen.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles,  however,  struck  a  chord, 
who.sc  vibration  iiilcd  iiis  young  soul  with  untold  pleasure. 
During  the  two  years  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  whither  he 
went  in  1791  as  an  exliibitioner  of  Jesus  College^  his  habits 
deepened.  Ideals^  ever  floating  before  his  mind,  sadly  im- 
peded the  real  work  of  the  student  His  first  success — ^a  gold 
•  medal  for  Greek  verse — was  followed  by  some  defeats,  which, 
coupled  with  a  little  debt  and  Im  admii-atiou  for  revolutionary 
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IVanoe,  caiued  him  to  abandon  a  college  life  ivithont  taloBig  hk 

degree. 

Starving  in  London,  lie  enlisted  in  the  15tli  Light  Dragoons 
under  the  name  of  Gomberbach,  and  spent  four  wretched  moutha 
in  tiying  to  &thom  the  n^ateiieB  of  drill  and  ataUe-woifc.  I%e 
discovery  of  his  classical  attaanments  by  the  captain  of  his  troop^ 
who  observed  some  Latin  words  written  under  Ids  saddle  as  it  liujig 
upon  the  wall,  led  to  his  release  from  this  position. 

We  then  find  him  at  Bristol,  with  his  new  fiiend  Southey  and 
four  other  young  enthusiastic  building  a  splendid  castle  in  theain 
They  were  to  sail  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  ^e  SiHqnefaanna^ 

and  llicre  to  found  a  Pantisocracyj  or  domestic  icpublic,  \sliere  all 
guuds  sliould  be  property  in  common,  and  the  leisure  of  the  work- 
men should  be  devoted  to  liteEature.  Only  one  thing  was  wanted 
to  cany  out  the  soheme— money.  Failimg  tfais^  the  pretty  bobUe 
bunt  Ftrobsble  stanration  by  the  Atoa,  instead  of  MpablksaB 
case  and  plenty  by  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  stern  realily  whidi 

now  pushed  its  dark  face  into  the  dreamer's  life.  His 
1796     pen,  employed  by  a  Bristol  bookseller,  kept  oii'  this  ugly 
iun.     shape;  and  eoon  the  atrugjg^er  added  to  his  dii&eultiiea 

an  eaily  marriage  wil^  a  ghrl,  whose  sister  becsme 
Sonihey's  wife.  Poor  Lovell,  who  died  very  soon,  had  ^aheady 
wedded  the  third  of  these  Biistol  Graces. 

A  cottage  at  Kether  Stowey  in  Somersetshire,  nesHing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Quantock  hills,  xeoeiYed  the  youthful  pair,  who  resided 
there  lor  ahout  three  yeaifli  Out  of  this^  thehsi^testperiodina 
desultory  life,  hlossomed  some  of  the  finest  poetry  that  Oderidge 
written.  An  Ode  to  the  Dqmrting  Year,  and  that  piece 
entitled  France^  which  Shelley  loved  so  well,  are  among  the 
productions  of  this  peaceful  time.  But  finer  than  these  are 
two  -works  of  the  seme  period,  wjiieh  d^rre  more  than  pesnqg 
mention.   The  RimB  cf  <Ae  AmdsfA  Marine  was  written  at 

Stowey,  and  tliere  Clu-istuhel  was  begun. 

"The  Ancient  Mariner"  is  a  poem  in  the  simple,  picturesqua 
style  of  the  old  ballad.  The  tale — ^told  to  a  spell-bound  wedding- 
guest  fagr  in  old  saikn^  who^  in  a  fiew  vivid  touohee^  m  made  t^ 
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stand  before  us  with  grey  beard,  glitteriBg  eyes^  and  loug^  brown^ 
Bkinny  lumds-^oichauia  ivith  strange  and  mystic  power.  Tlie 
shooting  of  the  albatross,  that  came  throngh  the  snowy  tgg  to 
cheer  the  ctew — ^the  red  bliBteriiig  calm  that  fell  upon  the  see- 
the skeleton  ship  with  its  phantom  dicers  flri\ing  across  i;he  sua 
in  view  of  the  thirst-scorched  seamen — the  lonely  life  of  the 
guilty  maxiner  on  the  rolling  sea  amid  the  eoipses  of  his  ship- 
mates— the  springing  of  good  thoughts  at  the  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful water-snakes  sporting  "  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship" — ^the 
coming  of  sleet,  and  rain,  and  a  spectral  wind — ^and  the  final 
deliverance  from  the  doomed  vessel,  are  among  the  pictmes  that 
flit  before  us  as  we  read — shadows  aU^  but  touched  with  weird 
light  and  colour,  as  firom  another  world. 

A  visit  to  Germany  (1708),  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  the  Wedgewoods  of  Staffordshire,  dec  pcned  the  hues  oi"  mys- 
ticism already  tinging  the  spirit  of  Coleridge.  His  translation  of 
Schiller's  Wallenstem  was  the  principal  result  of  his  residence  in 
that  land  of  learning  and  romance. .  Upon  his  return  to  Kngland 
in  1800,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Bouthey's  house  at  Keswick, 
and  \vith  .soino  temporary  interruptions  he  continued  to  niitkc  tLc 
Lakes  his  head-quarters  for  ten  years.  He  *wrote  largely  for  TIte 
Moming  Fotii  during  a  visit  to  Malta  in  1804  he  acted  as  sec- 
retary to  the  governor  of  that  island;  he  came  home  to  deliver  his 
eloquent  and  |»ofound  critidsms  on  Shaktpere  to  a  London  audi- 
ence, and  to  issue  the  weekly  essays  of  the  short-lived  Fiiend, 
which  ceased  after  a  few  numbers,  as  had  happened  to  the  Waiclir- 
many  a  similar  venture  of  the  old  Bristol  days.  During  these 
many  changeSi  his  opinions^  both  political  and  religious^  had 
▼emd  completely  round.  Once  a  Bed  BepubHcan,  he  was  now  a 
keen  upholder  of  the  throne  ;  once  a  Unitarian  preacher  at  Taunton 
and  Shrewsbury,  he  now  acknowledged  his  firm  belief  in  the  Trinity, 

In  1810  he  bade  good-bye  to  the  Lakes,  and  went  to  live  in  Lon- 
don with  varioufl  fiiends^  who  could  foocgive  and  pity  the    ^  n-i  a 
thriftless^  ening  man  for  the  sake  of  his  spl^did  genius. 
His  natural  sloth  and  dreaminess  were  increased  by  the 
destructive  habit  of  opium-eating,  or  rather  laudanum-drinking 
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which  lie  had  formed  while  using  the  drug  as  a  modicino.  Deeper 
and  deeper  he  plunged  into  those  abysses  of  German  metaphysics 
towards  which  he  had  been  gradually  drifting.  Vadous  conTulsive 
efibrfes  at  hard  yroAi  were  made  by  Mm  at  times,  but  all  his  great 

plans  dissolved  into  ViqH mr  and  vanished.  The  roof  of  Gilman,  a 
friendly  soigeon  at  Higiigate,  sheltered  the  dreamer  during  Im  last 
nineteen  years ;  and  there  the  old  man  used  for  hours  to  pour  oat 
his  wonderful  talk  in  a  stream,  which  was  often  turbid  imd  dow, 
but  wMch  sometunes  broke  into  a  brilliant  run,  or  discovered, 
througli  its  clear  crystal,  tlie  rich  sands  of  gold  and  jsliining  gems 
below.    At  Ilighgate  he  died  in  July  1834. 

Carlyle's  portrait  of  Coleridge  "  sitting  on  the  brow  of  Higbgato 
Hill,"  to  be  found  in  his  life  of  Sterlings"  is  remarkaUy  vivid : — 
Brow  and  bead  were  round,  and  of  massive  weight ;  but  the  face 
was  flabby  and  irresolute.  Tlic  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  as  full 
of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration ;  confujsed  piun  luuked  mildly  from  them, 
08  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonishment  The  whole  figure  and  air,  good 
and  amiable  otberwise,  might  be  cdled  flabby  and  irresolute;  ex- 
pressive of  weakness  under  possibility  of  strength.  He  hung  loosely 
on  his  limbs,  with  knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude ;  in  walking, 
he  rather  shuffled  than  decisively  stepped;  and  a  lady  once  re- 
marked, he  never  could  fix  which  side  of  the  garden>walk  would 
suit  him  best^  but  continually  shifted^  in  cork-screw  faahiouy  and 
kept  trying  both.  A  heavy-laden,  bigt-aqpiiing*  and  surely  much- 
suffering  man.  His  voice,  naturally  soft  and  good,  had  contracted 
itself  into  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing-song;  he  spoke  as  if  preach- 
ing— you  would  have  said  preaching  earnestly,  and  also  liope- 
lessly,  the  wdghtiest  thing&  I  still  recollect  his  'object'  and 
^subjecV — ^terms  of  continual  recumnce  in  the  Kaatean  pro- ' 
vinoe ;  and  bow  be  sung  and  snuffled  them  into  '  om-m-mject^ 
and  *suni-m-mj0ct,*  with  a  Idnd  of  solemn  shake  or  quaver,  as 
he  rolled  along." 

His  noble  fragment,  Christabd,  has  been  ahready  named.  Begun 
at  Stowey,  and  continued  upon  his  return  from  Germany;  by  the 
advice  of  Byron  it  was  given  to  the  world  in  1816  in  its  unfinished 
lovelineas.  Both  Byron  and  Scott  have  echoed  the  iiregular  niuijio 
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of  its  verse,  though  with  peculiar  variations.  It  is  a  tale  of  strange 
witehcraf  t  A  Bweet  and  innocent  girl,  praying  for  her  lover^a  aaf ety 
beneath  a  huge  oak-tree  outside  the  caatle  gate,  under  the  dim  moon- 

\v^ht  of  an  April  sky,  is  startled  by  the  appearance  uf  a  vatcli,  dis- 
|fuised  a.'^  a  richly-clad  l)eauty  in  distress.  Tlie  gentle  Cluistabel 
asks  tiio  wanderer  into  tiic  castle;  the  disguise  is  there  laid  aside; 
some  horrible  shape  smites  the  poor  hospitable  maid  into  a  trance; 
and  the  bllnldng  glance  of  the  mtch'a  amall,  dull,  snake-like 
eyes,  shot  suddenly  at  the  shuddering  victim,  clouds  the  innocent 
blue  of  her  eye  witli  a  passive  imitation  of  the  same  hateful 
look.  In  dealing  with  mystic  themes  like  thia^  Coleridge  was 
master  of  a  spell  over  thought  and  language,  such  as  no  other 
writer  has  ever  possessed.  But  his  inspiration  came  in  gusts,  and 
fragments  grew  around  him  at  such  a  rate  that  soon  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  what  to  finibli  caused  all  to  remain  undone.  His  life 
was  a  succession  of  beginnings  which  never  saw  an  end.  He  went 
to  college^  but  took  no  d^ee.  He  prepared  for  emigration,  but 
did  not  start  He  got  manied,  but  left  others  to  support  his  wife 
and  children.  At  twenty-fiTe  he  planned  an  epic  on  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  ;  but  tomorrow — and  to  murrow — and  to-morrow 
— passed  without  one  written  line.  A  great  genius  with  a  great  in- 
firmity— the  twinhood  of  mental  strength  and  feebleness — he 
claims  &t  once  our  rererence  and  our  deep  compassion. 

Besides  the  works  ahready  named  there  are  two  which  cannot 
be  forfjotten,  as  examples  of  the  varied  powers  of  this  great  poet. 
For  simple  tenderness  and  depth  of  natural  feeling  his  little  love- 
song  of  Genevieve  cannot  be  surpassed.  And  the  Hymn  before 
Sunrite  in  the  Vale  qfChamomii^  of  which  we  quote  some  lines, 
has  in  it  an  exultant  sublimity  akin  to  Milton^s  song.  While  the 
melody  of  Genevieve  most  resembles  the  sighing  of  "  a  lonely  flute,'* 
stealing  through  the  odours  of  the  summer  dusk,  this  Hymn  to 
Mont  Blanc  swells  through  the  darkness  of  the  Alpine  morning 
jQp  to  the  rosy  summit  of  the  saow,  with  all  the  tumultuous 
music  of  a  Tast  oigaa,  pealing  in  unison  with  the  chorus  of  ten 
thousand  rejoicing  throats. 

Coleridge's  Lectures  on  Slutkipei^e  have  been  already  named. 
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The  review  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  which  may  be  found  in 
Lis  Biographia  lAieraric^  has  been  pronounced  to  be  "  perhaps 
the  most  philofiophioal  piece  of  criticiBm  extant  in  t^e  language/' 
Though  able  to  p«netmte  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Shakapeie's 
power  over  tears  and  lan^ter,  he  had  himself  no  gennxne  dramatie 
faculty.  His  tragedies,  Remorse  and  Zapoyla^  contain  some  uuble 
passages,  but  we  read  them  with  cold,  nnkindling  souls. 

FftOX  THK  HTMM  AT  CHAUOUNL 

Thoa  first  wad  chief,  sole  aovran  of  the  vale  f 
0  ilraggliug  vith  the  jbrVnen  all  the  nSsht» 
And  liiited  all  nii^t  by  troops  of  Btara» 
Or  when  they  cKmb  the  aky,  or  when  tiiej  smk  I 

Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Go-herald  !  wake,  0  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  I 
"Who  filled  tliy  countenance  with  rosy  light? 
Who  made  thee  ]>arciit  of  rorpctual  streams  1 

And  yon,  yo  live  wild  Lonoiits  fiercely  gbd  f 
\Vho  callal  >'ou  forth  from  night  and  utter  death, 
Prom  dark  and  i<gr  caverns  called  yon  forth, 
Down  those  precipitons,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
For  erer  ebattcced^  and  the  same  ftr  ever) 
Who  gave  you  your  inrolneiable  lifo, 
Tour  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy. 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  t 
And  who  commanded — ^and  the  silence  camo^ 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  1 

Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Toice, 
And  stopped  at  ouce  amid  th&ir  maddest  plunge  1 
Motionless  torrents  i  silent  cataracts  1 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  ftiU  moon  1  Who  bade  the  mm 
Clothe  you  with  xainbows  1  Who,  with  living  Sowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations,* 
Answer  ?  and  let  the  iVe-pIains  eclio,  God  / 
God  !  King  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voice  I 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they,  too,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 
And  Uk  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  1 
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SOBBBT  SOUXSSY, 


Bom  1774  ▲•B 


Died  1813  AJ^ 


Early  lif^ 

Lisbon  andlaxr. 
Xbalaba. 


Banks  of  the  Qreta. 


Leading  poems. 
Kdiania* 
Proae  worka. 


Haord  work. 

The  LaareL 


IloBETiT  SouTHEY,  a  linen  draper's  son,  was  bom  in  Wine  Street, 
Bristol^  on  the  12ih  of  Augiist  1774.  After  passixig  throngh 
various  local  Beminariesi  he  went  in  1788,  at  the  expense  of  his 
micle,  the  Beveiend  Herbert  Hill,  to  the  celebrated  school  of  West- 
minster. From  that  school  lie  was  expelled  four  years  afterward!^, 
owing  to  the  share  he  had  taken  in  an  article  against  floggings 
which  appeared  in  a  magazine  conducted  by  the  senior  boys. 
Entering  BaBiol  OoQ^  Oxford,  in  1792,  he  spent  a  couple  of 
.years  in  general  reading  and  indnstrious  verse-maldng,  carrying  from 
tlio  University,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  kno\vledge  of  bnt 
two  things  as  the  fruit  of  his  imperfect  undeigradnate  course— 
how  to  row  and  how  to  swim. 

At  Oxford  lie  met  Coleridg!^  and  these  birds  of  a  feather," 
both  smitten  by  the  widening  swell  of  the  TVeneh  BeyoluMon, 
rank  llqjublicans  in  political  creed,  and  Unitarians  in  ix-lii^dous 
profession,  formed,  in  coiij unction  A\itli  others,  the  wild  Anuriiian 
scheme  spoken  of  in  the  sketch  of  Coleridge.  Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  their  friend  LoveU,  another  of  the  FtmiisocratSf  became  the 
husbands  of  three  sisters  of  Bristol;  all  of  whom  were  gathered  in 
a  wliile  under  Sojithey's  roof,  for  Lovell  soon  died,  and  Coleridge 
in  liis  vast  dreamings  often  forgot  the  real  duty  of  supporting  hia 
wife  and  children. 

Already  South^s  pen  had  been  busily  at  work.  At  college  he  had 
composed  an  epic  poem,  Joan  of  Are,  for  which  that  kmdly  book* 
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seller  of  Bristol,  Gotde^  now  gave  the  yovnghosbaiidfiffygiiineaa 
A  Toliime  of  poems,  wriUen  in  conjunGtion  with  Lovell  nnderthe 

names  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  liad  previously  a]^peared  ;  and  a  wild, 
revolutionary  piece,  Wat  Tyler,  had  been  written  in  a  fit  of  repub- 
licanism. Tlic  last-named  work  was  snxreptitiously  published  many 
years  afterwards  by  a  bookseller,  who  wanted  to  annoy  the  Laoieat^ 
then  a  celebrated  man. 

Between  bis  two  visits  (1795  and  1800)  to  Lisbon,  where  his 
UTK'Ie  wa.s*  cliaplain  of  the  British  Factor^'-,  lie  studied  law  at 
Gray's  Inn,  advancing,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "with  sufficient 
rapidity  in  Blackstone  and  Madoa"  The  latter  was  an  epic  poem. 
This  divided  love  could  not  last,  and  so  Blackstone  was  at  last 
given  up,  while  Madoc  advanced  to  completion.  Before  settling 
clown  to  these  temporary  and  uncongenial  studies,  he  had  published 
Letters  from  Spain  and  Fortugai^  the  o^pxing  of  his  £rst  visit  to 
the  Peninsula 

In  1801  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of  greet  poems,  intended 

to  illustrate  those  various  systems  of  mythology,  which  are  so  rich 
in  poetic  ore.  Altliough  its  sale  was  slow,  this  work  did  much 
to  raise  the  author's  literary  fame.  Called  Thalaba,  tJie  Destroyery 
it  depicts,  in  blank-verse  of  veiy  irregular  length  but  of  great 
music,  the  perils  and  ultimate  triamph  of  an  Arabian  hero^  who 
fights  with  and  ionqum  the  powers  of  EviL  A  spl^did  moon« 
light  shining  on  the  Eastern  sands,  with  two  figures — a  fad  mother 
and  a  weeping  boy — wandering  in  the  pale  radiance,  is  the  opening 
picture  of  a  poem  which  abounds  in  brilliant  painting.  For  the 
copyright  of  this  worl^  which  was  finished  in  Portugal,  Sonthcj 
received  a  hundred  guinea& 

After  one  more  effort  towards  a  permanent  settlement  in  some 
recognised  position — the  acceptance  of  a  private  secretaryship  to 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  worth  £360  a  year,  which 

he  kept  for  only  six  months — ^he  became  a  literary  man 
1804   by  profession,  and  in  1804  fixed  his  reffldence  on  the 
A.D.     banks  of  the  Greta  near  Keswick,  in  the  heart  of  the 

Lake  country.    Coleridge  Avas  ;il ready  there,  settled  for 
SO  long  a  time  as  a  being  ever  on  the  wing  could  settle  j  and 
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Wordsworth  lived  about  fourteen  miles  o^  at  Mount  Iv^cUi,  near 
Ambleside. 

Already  lus  incessant  industiy  had  begun,  but  it  now  deoponod 
into  a  life-long  babit>  until  the  bosy  brain  urore  itself  out,  and  the 
workman  could  but  wander  without  i)ur])03e  and  without  power 

aniont^  the  books,  which  he  li.ad  gatlicivil  with  patient  love  around 
the  walls  of  his  writing-room.  Few  events  of  any  note,  beyond 
the  publication  of  his  various  works,  marked  tlie  life  of  this  busy 
author.  In  a  letter  to  a  Mend  he  thus  describes  a  day,  and  most 
of  his  days  were  nmilarly  spent : — 

"  Three  pages  of  history  (of  Portugal)  after  breakfast  (equivalent 
to  five  in  small  quarto  printing) ;  then  to  transcribe  and  copy  for 
the  press,  or  to  make  any  selections  and  biographies  (for  Speci- 
mens of  the  British  Poets"),  or  what  else  suits  my  humour  till 
dinner-time.  From  dinner-time  till  tea  I  read^  write  letters,  see  the 
newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  siesta.  After  tea  I  go  to 
poetry  (lie  was  now  writing  the  Curse  of  Kehaina  "),  and  correct 
and  re- write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired ;  and  then  turn  to  anything 
else  till  supper.    And  this  is  my  life." 

No  wonder  that  a  friend  should  say  in  deep  astonishment,  on 
hearing  of  such  incessant  toil,  "  But,  Southey,  tell  me,  when  do 
you  think  f  " 

We  j)ostponc  for  a  little  a  notice  of  his  various  works.  When 
Pye  died  in  181 3,  Southey  received  the  Laurel  which  Scott  had  just 
declined.  In  1821  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LLD. 
A  pension  of  £300  a  year  was  granted  to  liim  in  1835  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  had  already  uiiered  hiui  -a  baronetcy.  His  first  wife 
liaving  died  in  1837,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  two  years 
later  with  the  poetess,  CSaroline  Bowles,  who  was  thai  an  elderly 
lady  of  fifty-two^  and  whose  four  years  of  married  life  were  given 
to  the  tendance  of  the  poor  Laureate,  already,  like  the  elm-tree 
pointed  to  by  Swift— himself  the  saddc^st  example  of  so  terrible  an 
end — beginning  to  die  at  the  top.  During  tiio  last  three  years  of 
Southey's  life  his  over- wrought  mind  was  a  total  blank.  He  died 
at  GreU  on  the  21st  of  Mareh  1843. 

The  poetry  of  Southey,  though  not  of  the  very  highest  Older, 
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TIi£  CUBSE  OF  KEJIAHA." 


displays  undoubted  geidut.    Hk  aaiUtion  ns  a  poet  was  great; 

and  few  could  have  made  more  of  the  unmanageable  themes 
he  selected.  Madoc^  a  Welshman's  supposed  discovery  aad  con- 
qne^  of  Mexico  (1805)*  The  Curse  of  Kelumay  a  talc  of  ihf^ 
Hindoo  mythologjr  (ISIO);  iavl  Uodmi^  LtiU  ^  ths  QMt,  m 
VbaArwmne  epic  on  early  Spaniah  Msiory  (1814),  are  his  principal 
poems,  besides  tliose  aiiciidy  named.  Among  iiuuiy  others  we 
may  mention  The  Vision  of  Judyimut,  which  provoked  Byrou  a 
terribly  sarcaHtic  echo;  aod  Ilia  latest  efiToiis  in  veni^  ^^yoi*  Ltm^ 
mA,  I7ie  Filgrim  of  CampoikUcL  Bia  Lakiat  tandmciaa  ean  beat 
be  obaervad  in  Ida  minor  poems  and  baUads,  of  wbicb  Lord  WiUiumf 
Jl/an/  the  Maid  of  the  haiy  «md  The  Old  Wuuudi  of  lierkdej/  are 
well-known  specimens. 

Tlia  Corse  of  Keliama is  his  finest  poem.  In  verse  of  most 
ixregolar  mamc^  bnt  completaly  anited  to  hia  fantastio  thaou^  hd 
leads  ns  to  the  tarveataml  paradise, — to  the  realms  below  the  aa% 
• — to  t]ic  heaven  of  heavens,  and,  in  a  subUme  passage,  througli 
adamantine  rock,  lit  with  a  furnace  glow,  into  Padalon,  the  indiau 
Hades.  We  follow  the  strange  career  of  Kehama,  a  Hindoo  raj  all, 
who  by  penanoa  and  seif-inflieted  tortore  raiaea  himaelf  to  a  level 
with  Biahma  and  Yiahnu;  we  suffer  with  the  poor  mortal,  who 
is  burdened  with  the  spell  of  a  it.  ruble  curse  laid  on  him  by  the 
enchanter,  and  we  rejoice  in  his  iinal  deliverance  and  restoration 
po  his  family*  Various  Hindoo  gods»  a  ghost,  a  beneyoleat  spint^ 
and  a  womuii  who  laoeivea  imnuHrtalil^  at  the  end,  are  among  the 
dramaUi  personok  Scenery  and  coattune,  sitnations  and  senti- 
ments, are  alike  in  keepmg  with  the  Oriental  nature  of  the  work. 
But,  for  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  correctness  as  a  w  ork  of  art, 
it  is  so  fur  removed  from  the  world  in  which  our  sympathies  li% 
that  few  can  fully  appreciate  thia  noble  po^  and  peihapa  none 
oan  retomto  it  with  naver-weaiied  love^as  to  a  play  of  Shakapem 
or  a  novel  by  Scott. 

Southey  >\  as  a  remarkable  writer  of  English  prose.  His  Life 
ofMdion  (1S13)  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Clear,  polished,  and 
thoronghly  unstrained,  a  langgagB  flowed  fom  his  practised  pen 
whieh  iaw  English  writers  have  snipassed.    A  Histov^  iifBraml 
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(1st  vol.  1810);  Lives  of  John  Weshi/,  Chattefion,  Kirke  White^ 
and  Cowper;  a  History  of  tlie.  Pmitmdar  War  (1st  vol.  1823) ; 
Colloquiea  on  Society  (1829)^  «  strange  and  not  over-wise  booii^ 
giving  an  aocount  of  eonvmaldmui  betwaen  Monteiiios  (Southey 
himself)  and  the  |^03t  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  -visits  him  at 
Keswick;  Lives  of  the  British  Admirals  for  Lardner's  "Cyclo- 
paedia" (1833);  and  The  Doctor  (1834:),  stand  out  prominently  amid 
a  host  of  artifiles  for  the  Quarterly^  and  occasional  papers  on 
ahnost  eray  subject^  whioh  filled  np  the  Hk  hoars  of  this  most 
inde&tigable  author.  like  Jdmson  he  was  living  fiiom  ''hand 
to  month,'' nn^  a  pension  placed  him  above  the  fear  of  want ;  but 
he  coiild  not  then  give  up  tlie  habits  of  incessant  study  and  lite- 
rary toil,  which  had  grown  to  be  his  second  nature.  He  was  never 
so  happy  as  ivhen  he  sat  amid  his  booksi  pen  in  hand,  adding 
newly-iraittea  sheets  to  the  pile  of  nwnnsoript  already  lying  in  his 
copy-drnwer. 

A  VOTAQfi  XHKOUQE  Tti£  WT, 

Then  in  the  ship  of  heaven  Ereenia  laid 

The  wakincr,    on lering  maid; 
The  bliip  of  iieaveii,  instinct  with  thought,  di^^yed 

Its  Hying  sail^  and  glides  along  tlio  sky. 
Oa  eithor  ndfl^  in  waTy  tide, 
Vlie  cbads  of  mom  aSMig  its  psih  ^Tufe ; 
The  whids  ihafe  swept  in  wild  career  on 
Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  fixroo ; 
The  winds  that  loitering  lagged  along  th«r  mxao 

Around  the  living;  bark  enamoured  play, 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  wi^« 

That  bark,  in  Bhap^^,  wns  like  the  furrowed  shell 
Wherein  the  sea-nymplis  to  their  parent-king, 
On  festal  day,  their  duteous  offerings  bring. 

Its  ]nie1*«Go  wstoh  tbe  last  green  light 
Bn  emning  yields  the  western  star  to  night; 
Or  fix  upon  the  san  thy  strenuous  sight 
Till  thou  hast  leaehed  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  £rom  end  to  end  display^, 

Beoti  like  a  xaiabow«  o'er  the  mauL 
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Nor  tid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin, 
Eeqnirw  to  tojage  o'er  tlie  obedient  dqr* 
Bmooth  as  the  swan  when  not  a  breeze  at  ereii 

DisturhB  tlie  surface  of  the  silver  stream. 
Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  ship  of  heavea* 

fieovnibeiit  thtn  the  maSdmifid»9ioog 
On  her  a&rial  waj. 

How  swift  she  feels  not,  thongh  the  iwiftest  wind 
Had  flagged  in  fligiit  behind. 
Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  the  lay, 

And  nil  serene  in  mind, 
Feeling  no  fcnr  :  for  that  ttfiereal  air 
With  such  new  life  and  joyance  tilled  her  hearty 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 
For  sure  she  dccmccl  her  moi  l-al  part  wad  o'er. 
And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 
And  that  mg^e  faan,  who  inofved  Mde, 
Wai  jflBift  flood  ioirit  Mit  to  be  her  nideu 

«  •  •  «  « 

Through  air  and  sunshine  aaila  the  ahip  of  hearea 

Far,  far  beneath  them  lies 
The  gross  nnd  heavy  atmosphere  ftf  earth; 
And  with  the  8wei  i^a  i^ales 
The  maid  of  mortal  birth 
At  every  breath  a  new  delight  inhales. 
And  now  toward  its  poi*t  the  ship  of  heaven 
Swift  as  nihlling  meteor  ehapes  its  flighty 
Tet  gently  as  the  dewe  of  night  that  gem 
And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell'a  alendereat  ften. 
Daughter  of  earth,  Breenia  cried,  alight ; 
This  is  thy  plaoe  of  rest,  the  Sweiga  thia»— * 

Lo,  here  my  bower  of  Lliss  \ 
He  furled  his  azure  wings,  ^xhich  round  liim  fold 

Graceful  as  robe?  of  Ore  c  iau  chief  of  old. 
The  happy  Kailyal  knew  not  where  to  j^aze; 
Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roani, 
Now  turned  upon  the  lovely  Glendoreer, 
Now  on  l^.hemnly  h<m. 
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lUuslnUlTe  extract 


WoRDSwoETH  was  the  great  master  of  the  Lake  School,*  in  which 
Coleridge  and  Southey  were  also  pramlnoit  mambeia  Ghooeiiig 
the  simplest  speech  of  edacated  Englishmen  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  their  thooghts,  and  passing  by  with  qniet  scorn  the 

used-up  subjects  of  the  Romancists — the  military  hero  waving  his 
red  sword  amid  battle  smoke ;  the  assassin  watciiing  from  the 
dark  shadow  of  a  vnultcKi  doorway  his  imconscions  victim,  who 
strolls^  singmg  in  the  white  moonlighl^  down  the  empty  street ; 
the  lover,  ^*  sighing  like  furnace  with  a  woeful  ballad  made  to  his 
mistress's  eyebrow,"  and  kindred  themes — the  poets  of  the  Lake 
School  took  their  subjects  often  from  among  the  commonest  things, 
and  wrote  their  poems  in  the  simplest  style.  Bending  a  reve- 
rent ear  to  the  mysterious  hannonies  of  nature^  to  tiie  ceaseless 
Bong  of  praise  that  rises  from  every  blade  of  grass  and  every  dew- 
drop,  warbles  in  the  fluting  of  every  lark,  and  sweeps  to  heaven 
in  every  wave  of  air,  they  found  in  their  own  deep  hearts  a 
musical  echo  of  that  son^  and  shaping  into  words  the  swelling  of 
their  inward  faith,  they  spoke  to  the  world  in  a  way  to  which  the 
world  was  little  used,  about  things  in  which  the  world  saw  no 
poetic  beauty.  The  history  of  a  hard-hearted  hawker  of  earthen- 
ware and  his  ass,  the  adventm*es  of  Betty  Foy's  idiot  son,  and 

•  Thn  Lake  Schonl  dn^lved  its  name  fi'om  the  fact  that  Its  three  most  coi^sptcuous  mem- 
bers, ^Vordaworth,  Soutiiey,  and  Coleridge,  lived  chiefly  by  tho  English  lakes.  Originally  a 
contemptuous  name,  it  haa  gradually  come  to  bo  the  rccoguistid  title  of  Wordsworth  and 

blldlMlSlMi 
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ilie  wanderings  of  an  old  pedlar,  are  ammig  the  themeB  dhoeen  hf 

Wordswortli  for  the  utterance  of  Ills  poetic  soiiL  As  of  old  the 
Puritans  liad  dune  in  political  and  domesticlife,  the  Lakists  went  too 
fiajii  their  disdain  for  the  couyeiiti(  ntd  ornaments  And  subjects  of 
poetiy.  Bat  their  theoiy,  a  healthful  one^  baaed  on  aonnd  piiaciplesy 
made  an  impression  on  the  Bdtudi  mind  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  many  think.  Like  that  ozone  or  electrified  oxygen  in  the 
natural  air,  upuii  w  hich,  say  cliemist;^,  our  health  and  spirits  depend, 
its  subtle  iniiuence  is  ever  stealing  tluough  the  atmosphere  of 
our  national  thon^t^  quickening  the  aoattmd  geims  of  a  tmar 
and  purer  poetic  philosophy  than  has  yet  prevailed.  As  all  advo* 
cates  of  a  new  theory  are  apt  to  do,  Wordsworth  ran  at  first  into 
an  almost  liJiculotis  extreme  of  simplicity,  both  in  the  y election  of 
his  subjects  and  liis  treatment  of  them.  His  ballads,  on  their  iirst 
puhUofl^ni  raised* pecfeet  atottn of  disdainfal  laughter  mug tte 
oixlaioa  of  the  dayr^lau^ter  wMdh  he  heaid  aeteneli'i  eoiiaeawia 
that  he  was  right  in  the  main,  and  tha*  time  alone  wae  needed  lo 
insure  the  trlinnpli  of  his  views.  But  here  it  must  be  remeinbcied, 
that  tlie  language  in  which  his  highest  thoughts  found  their  ht- 
ting  etpreseion  is  not  by  an/  means  a  common-place  language. 
When  telling  the  tale  <rf  Johnnj  Feji  the  idiot  who  atagredMit  all 
night,  he  may  properly  enough  daaoeod  to  hunUe  atsiiai  lik» 
these 

"  And  now  she's  at  the  doctor's  door, 
Bhe  lifts  the  knoeicer,  rap,  rap,  rap 
T]M4eokoraliheetfeBM(ilNi«s 
His  (j^launeriag      tbat  pMp  a&d  dose  I 
And  one  hand  rubs  his  oU  nightpoap/' 

But  when  higher  themes  attract  his  ped^  as,  for  example^  In  that 
noble  simile,  among  the  finest  our  poetiy  contafais, — 

/"  1  iiavo  sccu 
A  carious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  appl^  lug  to  his  ear 
Hie  oo&Tolntions  of  a  sinootli-ttpped  flbeD, 
lo  which,  in  ulenoe  haahed^  his  restj  soul 
Mit<med  intenio^:  and  his  oonntenance  sooa 
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Brii;btened  witli  joy  ;  for,  munauring  from  wilkiii^ 
Were  beard  sonorous  cadences,  whereby. 


To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
M)  sterious  unioa  with  its  natlTe  sea : 
Brett  sudd  ft  akdi  iha  vttiToiM  iMI 
Is  ta  the  ear  of  Faith,"—  ^ 


his  style  is  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  our  oommon  fipeech,  aa 
a  poetio  sfyle  most  aimjn  ht,  that  takies  its  tone  and  colour  ftom 
the  lofty  thoughts  wbkh  it  embodies. 

Wordsworth,  an  attorney's  son,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  April 
1770,  at  Cockerniouth  in  Cumberland.  Both  father  and  mother 
died  while  be  was  yet  a  boy ;  and  when  him  school  education  was 
oonaideied,  by  the  unde  under  whose  guardianship  he  passed,  to 
be  enffifitently  advanced,  he  was  sent  in  1787  to  St,  John's  OoU^e} 
Cambridge.  There,  daring  the  four  years  of  his  undergraduate 
course,  he  read  a  good  deal,  studied  Italian,  wrote  poetry,  and, 
when  the  welcomed  vacations  released  iiim  from  what  he  con- 
aidefed  to  be  an  iiksome  and  nairow  course  of  study^  went  upon 
Tsriotts  tonrs— lhat  In  the  autumn  of  1790 being  directed  to  France 
and  Switzerland,  although  the  tempest  of  Bevoltttion  was  then 
raging  Avith  great  fury.  In  the  following  year,  luiving  graduated, 
he  went  again  to  ^xsaiGCj  with  a  soul  on  hre  in  her  cause.  There 
he  stayed  for  fifteen  months^  and  there  he  might  have  perished  by 
the  guillotine  in  the  growing  ardour  of  his  sympathy  Hot  the 
Qirondists,  had  not  his  return  to  England  in  1792  changed  the 
current  of  hh  life. 

His  friends  wished  him  to  enter  the  Church;  but  he  was  bom 
to  be  a  poet  and  nothing  else.   The  love  of  poetry  was  the  grand 
passion  of  his  heart>  gaining  strength  as  the  flame  of  republican- 
ism wasted  and  died  with  Ihe  coming  of  matnrer  years. 
In  179^  appeared  a  mf)dc.st  book  of  descriptive  verse,  1793 
containing  two  poems  in  the  heroic  couplet,  entitled  An  A.D. 
Mvendng  Wall:  and  JDescripiiife  Sketches  of  walks  among 
the  A)^    This  maiden  appearance  of  the  poet  Wordsworth 
revealed  to  thinking  minds  the  rise  of  a  new  star,  destined  to  shed 
a  brilliant  lustre  on  the  land.    Culcridgc,  a  kindred  sjjirit,  waa 
especially  struck  with  the  merit  of  the  work, 
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The  need  of  earning  a  livelihood  had  tunied  the  young  poet'a 
thoughts  to  the  law  and  the  career  of  a  journalist,  when,  liappily 
for  the  literfttoie  of  the  nineteenth  centaxy,  the  Jdndness  of  OftL- 
▼ert^  a  dying  Mend,  who  left  faim  i£900  and  a  pxessing  reqvert 
that  he  would  devote  himself  to  poetry,  marked  out  another  future  " 
for  the  man  of  twenty-five. 

Settling  down  in  Somersetshire  with  his  aisteri  he  wrote  Salii* 
huty  Plain  and  a  tragedy  called  The  Borderen^  and  soon  afterwards 
made  ihe  acqnaintance  of  Coleridge.  When  the  lattw  took  up 
house  at  Nether  Stowey,  his  new  friend,  in  order  to  be  near  him, 
removed  to  Alfoxdcn,  three  miles  off ;  and  they  lived  thus  in  coii- 
sUint  association  with  each  other.  A  volume  called  Lyrical 
Mallada  appeared  in  179S,  containing  twenty-three  pieces,  the 
first  bemg  the  ^Ancient  Mariner/  and  the  rest  poems  by  Worda* 
worth.    It  fell  all  but  dead  from  the  press. 

After  a  tour  in  Germany,  WordsNvorth  settled  with  his  sifter 
in  a  cottage  at  Grasmere,  among  those  hills  whose  blue  pejiks 
had  bounded  the  world  of  his  childhood.  There  he  resided  for 
nine  years,  during  which  his  maniage  and  the  commencement  ol 
his  great  philosophical  poem,  of  which  we  ha^e  but  two  instal* 
ments,  were  the  cliicf  occurrences.  The  payment  of  £8500  by 
the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  settlement  of  a  debt  due  to  his  father,  en- 
abled him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  look  fcnrward  with  com- 
posure  to  a  life  undisturbed  by  the  cares  of  money-getting, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  importance  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
that  calm  aiid  thoughtful  poetry  towards  which  his  native  genius 
was  inclined.  In  1808  he  removed  to  AlLan  Bank,  and  in  1813  to 
Eydal  Mount,  both  places  lying  in  sight  of  .tliosc  sweet 
1813  lakes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  those  old  liiil%  whidiliave 
AJ>.  become  inseparably  associated  with  his  name  and  memory. 
At  Rydal  Mount,  a  cottage-like  buildhig,  almost  hidden 
by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy,"  from  whose  grassy  Inw  u  a  silver 
gleam  of  Windermere  could  be  cauglit  t  o  the  south,  the  poet  spent 
the  greater  half  of  his  life.  About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  thia 
charming  residence,  the  office  of  Distributor  of  Stamps  for  the 
county  of  Westmordand,  the  salary  of  which  was  X500  a  year, 
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with  no  very  heavy  daties  at;tached  to  it,  made  a  considerahle 

addition  tu  his  private  means.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the 
influence  of  Lord  Lonsdale. 

In  the  following  year  he  published  his  noblest  poem,  The  ExcuT" 
Mum^  which  brought  him  little  or  no  money,  and  drew  down  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  critics,  Jeffrey  of  the  ^'Edinbrnigh''  leading 
the  hostile  van.  "Thi^  will  never  do,"  wrote  the  great  Atiienian 
lawyer;  but  alas  for  his  prophecy!  this  (i.e.,  "The  Excur- 
sion'*) has  been  doing  ever  since,  making  its  way  steadily  1814 
upwards,  like  a  star  that  climbs  into  the  dear  sky  A.D. 
above  masses  of  clond  hnng  upon  the  horizon,  and 
sheds  its  mild  yet  penetrating  light  with  growing  power  as  it 
climbs.  When  we  examine  the  structure  of  this  great  work — only 
a  fragment,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  a  vast  moral  epic,  to  be  called 
Tht  Bedtue,  in  which  the  poet,  intended  to  discuss  the  human  soul 
in  all  Its  deepest  workings  and  its  loftiest  relations — ^we  £nd  no 
dramatic  life,  and  little  human  interest;  and  to  this  feature  of 
the  poem,  as  well  as  to  the  novelty  of  finding  subtle  metaphysical 
reasoning  embodied  in  blank-verse,  its  original  unpopularity  must 
be  ascribed.  Even  still,  though  yearly  widening^  the  drde  of 
those  who  read  the  Excursion"  is  small;  for  it  is  a  poem  written 
only  for  the  thinking  few.  Those  who  read  poetry  as  some  do, 
only  for  the  slori/,  will  be  hipped  and  despciiitely  bored  by  tlic 
grave  musical  philosophy  of  the  old  Scotch  pcdler  and  his  friends. 
Yet  it  is  not  all  a  web  of  subtle  reasoning,  for  there  are  rich 
studies  from  nature  and  life  scattered  plentifully  oyer  its  more 
thoughtful  ground-work.  Coleridge,  who  was  his  friend's  truest 
and  finest  critic,  describes  the  higher  efibrts  of  Wordsworth's  pen 
as  being  characterized  by  "an  austere  purity  of  language,  both 
grammatically  and  logically."  No  Enghsh  poet,  who  has  dealt 
with  lofty  themes^  is  more  thoroughly  English  in  both  his  single 
words  and  his  turns  of  expression. 

The  chief  remaining  works  of  this  great  writer  are  The  White 
Doe  of  RyUtone  (1815),  a  tragic  tale  founded  on  the  ruin  of  a 
northern  family  in  the  Civil  War;  Peter  Bdl  (1819),  a  remark- 
able specimen  .of  the  lAkist  writings,  which  he  dedicated  to 
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Soathey;*  SmneU  on  C4e  Btvof  JDuddan;  The  Waggoner^  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  Lamb ;  MenuniaU  of  a  Tour  on  tike  Continent; 
Ecchstmiical  SoniuU;  Yarroio  Revmted^  and  oilier  PoeTns ;  aud 
Tlie  Frdude^  a  fragment  oi  autobiograpliy,  describing  the  growth 
of  a  poet's  nundy  vkicli  was  not  published  until  the  author  was 
douL  In  the  oomposition  of  SoMeU^  a  po«dc  form  of  which 
he  was  remarhablj  fond,  he  has  not  been  excelled  by  the  finest  of 
the  old  masters.  As  lie  says  of  Miltuii,  w©  may  say  of  himself 
with  regard  to  the  suimet^ — 

"  In  his  Land 
Tlis  tldsg  became  a  tram  pet,  wheaoe  be  blew 
Sonl^aolintllni^  stiahuk"'— 

'^Wordsworth's  sonnet  never  goes  off,  as  it  were^  with  a  clap  or 

repercussion  at  the  close ;  but  is  thrown  uj)  like  a  rocket,  breaks 
into  li^^lit,  and  falls  in  a  soft  sliuwer  of  brightness." 

Some  of  his  miuor  poems,  displaying  his  genius  in  its  simple 
beauty  and  unaffected  grace^  are  RiU\  a  touching  tale  of  Love 
and  Madness;  We  are  Seven,  a  glunpse  of  that  higher  wisdom 
which  the  lips  of  childhood  often  speak;  the  classic  Lttodamm^ 
clcar-linud  aud  graceful  as  au  antique  cameo ;  and  those  Lines  on 
Uevidting  iJie  Wye^  of  which  we  quote  a  part,  rich  in  the  calmly 
eloquent  philosophy  that  formed  the  golden  woof  of  all  he 
>\rrote. 

In  1842  the  old  man,  then  past  seventy,  resigning  his  public 
ofEce  to  Lis  son,  received  a  pension  of  ii300  a  year;  and  in  1843, 
on  the  death  of  Southey,  he  became  poet-laureate.    Seven  years 
later,  he  saidc  into  the  grave,  dying  a  few  days  after  the 
^^fif^ a'    completion  of  his  eightieth  year.    His  remains  were 
f  ^      laid  in  the  churchyard  of  Grasmere,  by  the  side  of  his 
darling  daughter,  who  had  beeu  taken  from  him  three 
years  before, 

*  One  of  the  finest  examples  of  Wordswoi  Ui's  direct  simplicity  of  expression  occurs  in 
the  diaorlptioii  of  Pet4tf*t  nltar  want  of  aympfttbj  wllb  fbe  beau^  of  Nattm,— 


*'  AiiclauNW  bjr »  Anaf*  bciai, 
A  jcQov  primmt  vas  to  hkq» 
And  a  ves  mtliliv  nois." 


m 


THOUGHTS  ON  REVISITINQ  THB  Wtlfi. 

Oh  i  how  oft, 
In  darkseas,  and  amid  the  many  sliapes 
Of  joyless  daylight,  wheH  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world, 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  hearb| 
How  oft  in  spirit  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  ailyan  Wye  1  thon  wanderer  through  the  woods— > 
How  aAftB  ktt  my  spirit  tttni«d  to  thtt  I 

And  wow,  viih  gle»m»  of  half-flztiagttiiM  tbooght^ 

And  somfwhfti  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revim  agaiUi 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  s^Giipe 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts . 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.    And  so  I  dare  to  liope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  wiiat,  1  was  when  iirst 

1  came  among  these  hills;  when,  like  a  roe,       '  * 
I  hounded  o'er  the  tnomitauis,  hy  the  sides 

Of  the  deep  tiren,  and  the  lonely  stRaaUf 
Wheiew  nntan  led;  more  like  a  man 
•   Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  longht  (he  thing  he  loved.   For  natnxe  then-*  - 
The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by-— 
To  me  was  alHn  all— I  cannot  paint 
Wiiat  then  I  was.    The  sounding  aitaract 
Haunted  mo  like  a  passion;  the  tali  ruck. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  oolonra  and  (heir  forms  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  fheling  and  n  lore 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  chann. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  ejB,  That  time  is  pas(^ 
-ffnd  aJl  its  aching  joys  arc  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Nut  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur;  other  gifts 
Have  followed, — for  such  loss,  I  would  beliey^ 
Abundant  recompense.    Fur  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thonghdesB  youth,  bat  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  mnsie  ik  hnmanily. 
Nor  harsh  nor  grsting^  though  of  ample  power 
So  eha8(en  and  snbdne.  And  I  haTs  lidk 
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A  prMiee  thai  diataxbs  me  with  tlie 

Of  devated  ihoogbti;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  somethiDg  far  more  deeply  interfiuedf 

Whnpc  dwcHiniT  is  the  light  of  setting  strns, 

Ari  l  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 

And  the  l  ine  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

AH  tiiiiikiii^  things,  all  objects  of  all  liiought. 

And  roUa  ibrongli  all  thisgs.   Therefore  am  I  siill 

A  low  of  the  BMidowa  and  the  woods 

And  monntaiiUy  and  of  all  thai  we  behold 

¥nm  tiiii  gnen  certh,— of  all  the  mii^tj  worU 

Of  eye  and  ear,  hoth  what  tin  y  half  create 

And  what  peroeivo;  well  pleased  to  xeeogyuee 

In  nature,  and  the  lanpuapo  of  the  sense, 

The  anchor     my  pure&t  thmights,  the  nurse. 

The  ^nude,  ila  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  uiy  moral  beiog. 


BABI.T  LUV  09  UAJOAUUlY. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


BoniiaooAJ). 


Died  1869  A.D. 


Mncanlay's  fiun& 
His  lineage. 
HSf  college  UIbl 
AitldeosiMUtoiL 


Called  to  the  bu 
PoUticalUfo. 
Out  in  InfUa. 
Beaten  tt  Edlnlnurgli. 


History  of  EnglMlL 

The  Peerage. 

Lays  of  AndiBt  Bomek 

lUnatnttTe  estnot 


DiffmroinsHBD  as  a  descriptiYe  poet  by  his  fine  La^s  of  Andeni 
Rome,  and  yet  more  distinguisbed  as  a  master  of  Eiiglish  prose 
by  his  Essays  iind  liis  noble  History  of  England^  Macaulay  stands 
pronunent  among  the  liigkest  literary  names  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When,  amid  the  Cliiistmas  festivities  of  1859,  a 
mournful  whisper  crept  into  almost  eveiy  home  in  the  land,  teli- 
ing  of  his  death,  there  were  few  hearts  so  thoroughly  engrossed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour  as  not  to  send  a  thuimht  of 
affectionate  sonow  into  that  quiet  room  at  Kensington,  where  tlio 
great  Historian  and  Essayist — the  only  man  whom  England  ever 
made  a  lord  for  the  power  of  his  pen — lay  mnte  and  still  among 
his  cherished  books  and  the  half-wxitten  sheets  of  his  nnfinished 
voluma 

^racaulay  was  of  Scottish  lineage,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
Macaulaya  of  Lewis  in  Ross-shire.  His  grandfather,  John,  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister*  His  father,  Zachary,  who  spent  part  of  his 
life  in  Jamaica,  became  weU  known  for  Ins  exertions  in  oppositiott 
to  the  hateful  skre-trada  At  Bothley  Temple  in  Leicestershiie^ 
the  seat  of  Zacliary's  brother-in-law,  a  rich  English  merchant  and 
member  of  Parliament,  the  future  hisU)rian  was  born  in  1800,  and 
was  named  Thomas  Babington,  after  the  uncle  in  whose  house 
he  first  saw  the  light 

Young  Macaulay's  earew  as  a  student  of  IMnity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  was  crowned  with  high  honours.   Entering  in  1818,  he 


4« 


obtained  in  the  fallowing 'year  the  CSiancellor^a  medal  for  a  poem 
called  Pompeii;  In  1821  he  reoeiyed  a  eimikr  diatlnetton  for  a  poem 

oil  Evening,  and  was,  besides,  elected  to  the  Craven  scholarship ; 
and  he  had  hecn  for  a  year  Fellow  of  Trinity  when,  in  1825,  he  took 
his  degree  of  Master  of  Aits.  And  in  the  ^na  of  the  Union 
Debating  Sode^,  wkere  the  keenest  and  brightaat  ininda  of  Oam» 
bridge  met  to  dbplay  their  skill  in  fence^  few  ooidd  measnie 
weapons  with  Babington  Macatday.  Suoh  honours  formed  no 
unfitting  prelude  for  the  career  of  literary  and  political  renown  upon 
which  he  entered  without  delay.  While  yet  an  tmdergiaduatey  he 
had  contiibated  to  The  Etonian^  a  short-lived  serial  eendneted 
by  Bcaed,  his  most  formidable  rival  at  the  Union;  and  had 
alto,  in  eempany  with  that  aothor  of  ^Qninee*'  and  the  ''Bed 
Iibheriuan,"  written  for  KnigMs  Quarterly  Magazim.  Here 
his  first  public  laurels  were  won.  But  the  young  student  of 
law — he  was  now  working  away  at  Linooln's  Inn  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  call  to  the  bax^before  donning  the  legal  rob%  had 
sneoess  of  whieh  many  older  men  mag^t  well  be 
proud.  Milton'b  newly-found  treatise  on  "Christian  Doctrine** 
having  been  rendered  into  English,  Macaulay  contributed  to 

an  August  number  of  the    Edinboigh  Eeview that 
1825    article  on  MUtohy  widoh  must  be  Mgarded  as  the 
A.n.      starting-point  of  Ids  Hteiaiy  fima    It  was  brilliant 

even  to  excess.  The  writer  hunsel^  when  the  added 
skiU  and  taste  of  nearly  twenty  years  had  chastened  his 
styles  oondenmed  this  arti  le,  as  being  '^oyerloaded  with  gaudy 
and  nngiaeefol  etnamenC  But  jfts  appeanmee  was  feh^  by  aU 
id»  reading  pnblio^  to  marie  iSie  rifling  <^  a  new  stsr  of  nnoowmon 
lustre  above  the  hormon;  and  it  Is  easier  to  IbrgWe  an  ezoess 
of  real  brilliance,  which,  we  know,  coming  years  must  purify  and 
subdue,  than  to  endure  a  poverty  of  light,  or,  still  worse,  that  dis- 
play of  ^ndibeck  jewels,  glittering  with  afiiMted  losing  of  which 
oar  yoong  ttteratore  is  too  fhlL 

About  six  months  after  the  appearanoe  of  MUUm^  ^  writff 
was  called  to  the  English  bar.    Wc  pass  lightly  over  his  profcs-  I 
sioual  and  political  career.    His  Whig  friends  soon  made  him  a 
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Commissioner  of  Ea-uki  uptcy.  He  took  his  seat  in  1 830  as  mem- 
ber for  Calne.  He  spoke  often  ftod  vitii  great  power  in  the  battle 
of  the  Hefonn  Bili^  and  won  ocmndamUe  reputation  as  an  orator, 
although  hia  delimy  waa  mnutoma  and  ha  ladrad  aoma  of  the 
physUsal  qualitiea  ^  a  teUhig  speaikar,  Hia  oratioaa  rather 
briiliiiiit  political  essays  than  great  outbuioU  of  natural  eloquence, 
like  the  speeches  of  Chatham  or  Burke.  From  1832  to  1834  he 
was  mamber  for  Leeda.  And  then  lie  want  out  to  India  as  legal 
adviaer  to  tha  Si^iiiiia  Cioandl  of  CUoiitta»  hia  prino^al  biiaiiMBa 
tiliaro  being  the  prepavatum  of  a  new  panal  aoda  of  Indian  tew. 
Tli6  fuimatiun  of  this  code  led  iiiiu  to  the  inveitigatiou  of  Indian 
history,  a  study  wliicli  bore  fine  firuit  in  his  Essays  on  Lord 
ClUf6  and  Warv^en  Hastings,  the  pnndpal  literary  neaulta  of  tba 
two  ;«ai«  and  a  half  which  ha  apant  in  the  East  Manj  of 
hia  beat  artidaa  in  iha  ^^Bdinbaigh"  cama  home  1^  the  Indiaa 
mail,  recreations  of  his  leisure  at  Calcutta.  In  1839  Macaulay, 
then  ncAvly  returned  from  India,  became  member  for  Edinburgh, 
upon  taking  office  under  Lord  Melbourne  as  Secretary  at  War, 
aad  thia  ooDnactkn  with  tha  SooMaah  oapitailaatadloreightjraank 
Under  Iiud  Jdm  (now  Earl)  BnaaeUy  he  waa  in  1846  appointed 
Paymaster-Gteneral  of  the  Forces ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Maynooth  grant  having  given  offence  to 
aome  of  tlie  Edinburgh  alactorfl^  ha  waa  beaten  at  tha  poU  bjf 
Mr*  Oow^ 

The  defeat  waa  a  viotoiy.  flaoanlay  tba  mamher  for  Edin- 
burgh, ainking  out  of  public  viaw  for  two  ywn^  Mnargse  aa 

Macaulay  the  historian  of  Ensrland.  Living  chiefly  at  tlie  Albany, 
and  spending  many  of  his  mornings  among  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  BrLtish  Museuni^  quartering  himself  for  weeks  at  a  country 
ala-honaa  in  tha  village  of  Waaton  Zc^iand,  (hat  ha  might  write 
hia  atirring  aaid  yivid  doaariptioii  of  tha  batfcia  of  Sedgemoor  on 
the  very  spot,  he  devoted  all  Ids  strength  to  more  enduring  work 
than  Essaj^  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  The  first  two  volumes 
gI  ThA  Midorif  of  England  from  ihA  Accession  of  J  emus 
da  Qmndf  ^bliahad  in  1849,  wera  raoaiyed  with  an  1849 
anthngaam  fiilly  equal  to  the  reoeptioa  of  Qibbon'a 
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DMm  and  Folk  The  plan  m  a  gmt  oiie»   ^  I  paipoee  to 

write  the  history  of  Engl^  from  the  aoeesskxi  of  King  Jtmes 
the  Second  Juwn  to  a  time  which  is  \viLLin  the  memory  of 
men  still  liviug/'  are  the  opexusg  words  of  the  opening  chapter. 
He  has  brought  the  work  down  cmly  to  the  death  of  William  the 
Third,  and  that  with  gaps  in  the  conchiding  and  imperleot  volinDa 
We  cannot  say  that  a  History  from  the  time  of  James  Ae  Second 
down  to  the  battle  of  Watei  luu  or  the  death  of  blind  old  Kin« 
QeoxgOy  wiitten  by  m  great  a  pen  within  the  compass  of  half-a-dozen 
volume^  would  have  been  a  book  of  little  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  fbr  we  know  what  brilliant  omanuaiea  of  historical  periods^ 
all  glowing  with  oolonr  and  filled  with  life,  the  Essayist  has  giwi 
us ;  but  it  summarized  History  would  greatly  lack  the  charm 
with  which  tlie  volumes  of  ^lacaulay  enchain  us,  as  we  pik>3 
in  review  the  panoiama  of  court  and  can;p  and  oounoilHroooi 
and  conntKy-hoase^  unfolded  to  oar  delighted  gaaa.  To  coodenae 
the  Rebellion  of  Monmouti^  the  Trial  of  the  BishoiM,  the  Skge  | 
of  Deny,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  or  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe 
into  fewer  pages,  would  be  to  bqueeze  out  most  of  the  splendid 
colouring  that  reminds  us  of  Titian  or  Tintoretto^  and  scatter 
to  the  winds  those  little  traits  of  penonal  appearance  and  in- 
dividnal  action — those  glimpses  of  weather^  sceneiy,  costome, 
and  domestic  life— whkh  make  anthentio  history  read,  in  his 
pictured  paj^es,  like  a  tale  of  romanca  One  of  IVfacaulay's 
^vourite  maxims — how  greatly  in  description  the  particular  excels 
the  general — ^is  finely  exemplified  by  all  his  writings.  The  third 
and  fimrtii  yohimesof  the  fiistoiy  were  published  in  185&  Cart- 
loads of  copies  left  the  pnhiisher's  ware-room,  and  the  presses  could 
hardly  work  quick  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  TJio 
last  volume,  published  in  the  present  year  (1861),  is  formed  of  such 
manuscripts  as  were  found  among  lus  papers  after  deaths  partly 
tevisedy  partiy  in  original  roughness  (whieh»  howevw,  smipanooa 
the  ekborste  ODOioothness  of  most  other  men).   The  Detttb4>ed  of 

Dutch  William  is  the  last  scene  described;  but  the  nunativc  of 
the  fifth  volume  is  not  C(>aiiiiiiuu.s,  it  being  wisely  thought  bett^ir  to 
leave  the  fragments  as  the  dead  artist's  hand  had  left  thenv  than  to 
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link  these  ftagments  togetker  with  pieces  of  inferior  workman- 
ship. 

The  fiiBt  chapter  of  this  noble  work  contains  a  rapid  but  masterly 
view  of  esrlier  English  history,  becoming  more  detailed  and  pic- 
turesque as  that  period  of  which  Cromwell  is  the  central  figure 
widens  on  the  historian's  view.  The  second  chapter  depicts  the 
shameful  reign  of  tlic  second  Giarlcs.  The  third — ^among  all, 
most  characteristic  of  Macaolay's  historical  treatment — shows  us 
the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  growing  close  to  tiie  country 
sqnire*s  Indl  duor  in  1G85  ;  leads  us  tliroiii::]i  the  slii  iib-wood,  witli 
here  and  there  a  woodcock,  which  covered  the  site  of  now  brilliant, 
busy  Regent  Street;  introduces  us  to  the  literary  gossips  at  Will*s 
Coffec-hous^  and  the  grave  surgeons  who  clustered  round  Garra- 
way^s  tables;  carries  us  in  a  Flying  Coach  at  the  wonderful  rate  of 
forty  mUes  a  d:iy  along  roads  thick  mth  quagmires  and  infested  witli 
highwaymen  ;  brings  us  even  into  the  crowded  jails,  festering  with 
dirt,  disease,  «and  crime ; — gives  us,  in  shorty  such  a  picture  of  old 
England  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  as  no  writer  had  ever  ^ven 
us  before.  From  novelBi  plays,  pictures,  maps,  poems,  diaries, 
letters,  and  a  hundred  other  such  sources,  with  patient  industry  ho 
collected  his  materials  for  this  remarkable  view  of  Enj^lish  life. 
Then,  after  an  overture  so  magnificent^  the  brilliant  drama,  on 
which  the  black  curtain  fell  sadly  soon,  opens  with  the  death  of 
King  Charles  the  Second. 

The  slight  put  upon  Macaulay  by  the  electors  of  Edmburgh 
was  somewhat  atoned  for  in  1852,  when  they  returned  him  as 
tlieir  member,  although  he  issued  no  address  and  stooped  to 
solicit  no  vote.  For  four  years  he  continued  to  represent  that 
city  in  Parliament;  but  his  day  of  public  life  was  nearly  over, — he 
was  fast  breaking  prematurely  down.  Resigning  Ids  seat  in  185G, 
he  entered  the  Upper  House  in  the  fcillowing  year  as  Baron 
Macaulay  of  Rothley  Temple,  having  received  his  peeiTigc 
chiefly  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  eminent  literary  merit  1859 
He  wore  the  coronet  little  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  a.d. 
the  28th  of  December  1859. 

We  liave  spoken  of  Macaulay' s  prose.    The  little  poetry  he  has, 
(ic)  30 
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left  08  aflEoids  almost  equal  deliglit^  and  is  equally  worthy  of  close 
and  careful  study.  Haying  tried  his  youthful  pen  in  the  composi- 
tion of  stirring  ballads  from  English  and  Frcncli  liistoiy,  siicLl  iuj 
The  Amimla  and  the  JJattle  of  Ivry^  on  his  return  from  India  Le 
resumed  this  stylo  in  Ins  noble  Lays  of  AiudetU  Rome^  ^vLich  wero 
published  in  1842.  The  four  Lay%— i?bmeu<«  GocUs,  Tha  BcMte 
of  Lake  BeffilhUf  VirginnUf  and  The  Propliect/  of  Capys — are  im- 
aginative reproductions,  in  the  English  ballad  style  and  measure,  of 
those  old  songs  which  Niebuhr  justly  believes  to  have  formed  the 
early  history  of  liome.  For  marvellous  power  over  the  picturesque 
^a  single  line>  sometimes  even  a  single  word^  sugg^tmg  a  landscape 
or  a  group — ^these  Lays  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  poems 
of  their  Mnd.  The  free  swing  of  the  melody,  streaming  on  in 
a  rush  of  Saxon  words,  such  as  alone  can  trace  vivid  pictures  on 
au  English  page,  has  a  mingling  of  warlike  fire,  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  plain,  hardy,  bronze-cheeked,  iron- 
limbed  plebeians  of  the  early  £epublic>  who  are  supposed  to  listen 
to  and  be  kindled  by  the  song, 

TU£  BUKIAIrFLAGB  OF  MOKMOUTU. 

In  tlie  mgMtitte  nmoy  faaadkerohieAi  w«e  dipped  la  ilie  Duke's  Uood ;  ibr  bj 
a  ]ai*Ke  part  of  the  multitude  he  was  regaided  m  a  martyr,  vbo  had  died  fcr  the 

Protestant  religion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  covercHl  with 
blaek  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the eommunion-table  of  Saint  Peter's 
Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Within  four  years  the  pavement  (jf  the  cliancel  was  again 
disturbed  ;  and  hard  by  tlie  remains  of  Monmouth  \verc  haid  the  remains  of 
Jeffreys.  lu  truth,  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth  than  that  little  cemetery. 
Death  is  there  associated  not,  as  in  Westminfrter  Abbey  and  Saint  Paul's,  \vit!i 
genius  and  virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  imperlfciijiable  renown  j  not,  m  in 
our  humblest  oluu'cheH  and  chuicb-yards,  with  everything  that  is  most  endeariog 
in  social  and  domestic  charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  dadrast  In  human  nature 
and  in  human  destiny^ — with  the  savaise  triumph  of  imphusable  enemies,— with  tiie 
ineonstanoyt  the  ingratitude,  the  oowardioe  of  friends,— ^with  all  the  miseries  of 
fallen  greatness  and  of  blighted  fame.  Tluthcr  have  been  oarriad,  through  sue* 
ecssive  ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  m  Iio  had  been  the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties, 
the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the  oniamcnts  of  courts.  Thither  v  as  borne,  before 
the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  raan^<led  corpse  of  Quilfonl 
Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Soiueriict  and  I'rotectur  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  hmther  whom  he  murdered.    There  has  mouldei*ed  away 
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the  headless  trunk  of  Jo]m  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Cardinal  of  Saint  ' 
Vitilis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  better  n^Q,  and  to  have  died  in  a  l)ctt<  r 
cause.  There  are  laid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Ilijjii 
Admiral;  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  lliyh  Trca.surcr.  Tlicie, 
too,  is  another  Essex,  on  wiiuin  nature  and  f(/rtuno  had  lavished  all  their 
bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular  applause, 
eondaoted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not  fiur  off  aloep  two  eklefii  cf  the 
great  hoQM  of  Howturd^  TlionMw,  fourth  Dnke  of  Norfolk^  and  PluJip^  olevonth 
Earl  of  AxnndoL  Heio  and  there,  among  the  thick  graToa  of  traqniet  and 
aspiring  steteimett^  lie  moio  delicate  sufferers ;  Margaret  of  Saliabury,  the  last 
of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and  those  two  fair  Queens  who  perished  by 
the  jealons  mge  of  Henrj.  8nch  was  tko  dost  with  wiiich  the  dnst  of  Monmdnth 
mi^gjlfd* 
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CHAPTJ 


8HSEIDAH  KVOWLES. 


BoiA  1784  A.D. 


lUed  1862  A.D. 


The  modern  dniroiL 

Oop«  on  t!ic  HfagtL 
At  Waterford. 


Chief  pUjn 
Pwuleiied* 

Preaching. 

Poetic  styln 


lUustrative  tjitraci 


Although  the  English  draina  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate^  a 
few  men  still  remind  iis  in  this  nineteenth  century  tliat  wo  are 
the  oountiymen  of  Shakepere^  of  Jonaon^  and  of  Maamnger.  Among 
Bueh  may  be  named  Sheridan  EnowleSi  the  author  of  Virginim; 

Jlcnry  Taylor,  tlio  aTitiiur  of  Philip  van  Artevelde;  and  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  the  author  of  Ion.  That  dramatic  writing  may 
not  be  entirely  without  a  representative  name  in  this  last  era  of 
our  literary  biatoiy,  we  take  the  first  and  most  prolific  of  these 
dramatists  as  the  subject  of  a  brief  sketch. 

James  Sheridan  Knowles  was  bom  in  the  year  1784,  in  Anne 
Street,  Cork.  His  father  was  an  English  master  and  teacher 
of  elocution  there.  During  the  boyhood  of  the  dramatist  the 
family  removed  to  London,  where  the  spkit  of  poetry  began  to 
stir  in  his  hearty  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old  Writing 
a  play  for  his  boy  friends,  he  conducted  the  performance  him- 
self. Then  c.'une  from  the  new-fledged  pen  an  opera,  a  ballad 
called  The  Welsh  Harper^  and  a  Spanisli  tragedy.  But  what 
more  than  all  gave  the  genius  of  >  oung  Knowles  its  decided 
litemry  bent^  was  the  notice  with  which  the  distinguished  critic 
Hazlitt  honoured  him.  Many  a  clever  boy  has  written  plays  and 
poems  at  twelve  or  fourteen  without  turning  out  a  Sheridan 
Knowles.  Hazlitt,  however,  brought  the  boy  to  Ids  house,  made 
him  known  to  Coleridge  and  to  Lamb,  and  did  him  the  invaluable 
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kindness  of  criticising  his  juvenile  productions,  and  cultiyatLUg  liis 
dramatic  tastes. 

ifc  was  in  tlie  Crow  Street  Theatre  of  Dublin  that  Knowlea 
made  liis  dehut  upon  the  stage.  He  did  nut  take  with  the  audience ; 
in  fact,  his  hrst  appearance  was  an  utter  failure.  Yet  we  find  him 
persevering  in  his  efforts  to  be  an  actor ;  and  it  was  well  for  his 
fame  that  he  did  persevere,  for  bis  stage-experience  must  have 
greatly  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  popular  dramas.  Con- 
joining, as  did  iiis  far  greater  protc>tyi>e  Shakspere,  the  occupations 
of  actor  and  dramatic  author,  he  knew,  from  daily  habit  and 
observation,  what  was  required  to  make  a  play  tell  upon  the  house. 
None  but  a  practical  teacher  can  produce  a  thoroughly  good  and 
useful  school-book;  and,  granting  him  to  possess  the  requisite 
briiins,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  actor  to  produce  a  more 
effective  play  than  the  working  lawyer,  or  the  author  who  never 
leaves  his  desk. 

In  a  theatrical  company  at  Waterford,  to  which  Knowles  was 
for  some  time  attached,  he  met  Edmund  Eean,  who  filled  the 

principal  part  in  his  first  acted  play,  called  Leo  ^  Gipsy, 
There,  too,  the  publication  of  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
Fugitive  Pieces^  brought  the  literary  struggler  a  little  money  and 
some  reputation. 

But  Belfast  was  the  opening  scene  of  his  decided  success  in  the 
walk  he  had  chosen.  While  engaged  there  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 
and  gr;inimar,  he  produced  :l  diama  called  BHan  BoroUuuej  which 
wacj  received  in  the  local  theatre  with  enlhubiastic  applause. 
And  then  came  the  first  of  his  great  plays,  Caius  Gracclius.  1815 
Spurred  on  by  success,  for  which  he  had  long  been  bat- 
tling  and  hoping,  he  continued  his  dramatic  authorship. 
Virginitts  was  the  next  production  of  his  facile  pen.  Though 
offered  t-o  Kean — indeed  it  is  said  to  liave  been  written  at  Ins 
request — it  %Yas  not  fii'St  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  but  came  out  under 
less  fiEkVoarable  auspices  in  Glasgow%    There  it  had  a  most  success- 
fhl  run.    Kacready  soon  got  hold  of  it,  8tudied.it>  played  it^  and 
made  bis  own  fortune  and  the  fame  of  Kuowles.   According  to 
the  opinion  of  lliiziitt,  ilic  author's  old  iricad  and  niuiitai  lallicr— 
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no  mean  authority  uii  a  i)(.)int  of  diumatic  critickm — "Virgiuius" 
was  M  kCready's  greatest  clniracter.  William  Tell;  The  Beggar 
o/BfthtuU  Green:  The  Hvnehbaek;  The  a  Tale  <tfMatUua; 
Love  ;  and  sevetal  other  popular  and  suooesafiil  plnys,  added,  dor* 
ing  the  next  twenty-three  years,  to  the  fiune  that  Knowles  had 
already  -vvuii.  iu  iu.uiy  of  these  lie  played  the  leading  cbuiacter 
himseli  Crossiug  the  Atlautic  in  1836^  he  found  in  America  thd 
varmest  welcome  and  the  kmdest  appxeoiation  of  hia  profeaHional 
talent 

When  hia  health  began  to  fail,  application  having  been  made 

to  tlic  Coveriiiiiciit  hy  a  number  of  draniatic  authors,  and  also 
by  some  Glasgow  nierchauta,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  was  granted 
to  him  in  1849. 

Siiice  tiie  dose  of  his  piXKfeesioiial  Ufo  he  has  vxitteii  a  ooapla 
of  novels,  of  whidh  we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  are 

unworthy  of  his  earlier  fame  ;  and  lias  also  displayed  his  contro- 
versial power  in  two  works,  Tlie  Rock  of  Rome^  and  Tke  Idol  De- 
molisJied  by  its  own  FriesL  So  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he 
acted  in  his  later  years  as  a  lay  preaoher  of  the  Baptist  perstia- 
sion;  and  after  some  time  of  decaying  strength  he  died  at  Tor- 
quay in  1862. 

TJie  druiii.itic  style  of  Sheridan  Kiiowics  was  modelled  after  the 
Elizabethan  plays,  especiaily  those  of  Philip  Massinger.  And 
here,  with  all  our  admiration  for  the  effectiveness  and  artistic  con- 
stniction  of  Virgiiwue  and  TeU,  we  must  confess  that  tiia  modd 
seems  at  times  to  peep  out  too  plainly,  and  that  we  would  rather 
have  Knowles  wiiting  in  his  own  proper  and  natural  nuumer 
tlian  be  obliged  to  look  upon  him  sometimes  as  a  second-hand 
Massinger,  revived  on  the  stage  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
spealoDg  after  the  fashion  of  those  days  when  the  Gkbe  and  the 
Boee  were  in  all  their  primitive  gloiy.  Hie  poetry  of  Knowles  is 
not  of  the  intense  school,  but  "sparkles  through  his  plays,  mildly 
and  agTceaLly  ;  seldom  impeding  with  useless  glitter  the  progress 
and  deveiupnieiit  of  incident  and  character,  but  mingling  itself 
with  tlicm,  and  laisioig  them  pleasantly  above  the  pcosaie  level  el 
oommonlife." 
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FBOK  *«WIIJJAU  TBLU" 

♦i 

Scalmg  yonder  p^k^ 
I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow, 
O'er  the  abvss,         broad  expanded  wingi 
Lay  caliu  uuJ  juotioiilc.s.-5  upuu  the  air. 
As  if  lie  lloatcd  there,  witliout  their  aid. 
By  tliu  auie  act  of  his  uiilorded  will, 
That  buoyed  hiiu  proudly  up.  Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow :  yet  kept  he  rounding  BtiU 
His  airj  eiide,  «8  in  the  deligbt 
Of  meaBuiing  the  ample  range  beneath 
And  round  about;  abeorbed)  he  heeded  not 
The  death  that  tlireatened  him.    I  ooald  not  ahootr— 
'Twas  Liberty  !   I  turned  my  bow  aride. 
And  let  him  soar  awaj. 

Heavens !  witli  vrhat  pride  I  used 
To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 
And  think  the  laud  was  free. .  Yes,  it  was  free— 
From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  fr  ee- 
Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  onr  rocks 
And  plough  our  valleys  vithont  asking  leare ; 
Or  as  onr  peaks  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 
In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun. 
'   How  hftppy  was  I  then  I   I  loved 
Its  very  storms.  Yes,  I  have  often  sat 
In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o'er  tlso  lake — 
The  Btars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain-goi;gp 
The  wind  came  roaiiug.    I  liave  sat  and  eyed 
The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 
To  sec  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head. 
And  thinlc  I  had  no  master  Bare  his  own. 
-^n  the  wild  jutting  diff,  o'ertaken  oft 
By  the  moan^fun-blast,  IVe  laid  me  flat  along ; 
And  while  gnst  followed  gust  more  furiously. 
As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink. 
Then  T  hare  thoTight  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 
Are  summer  Haws  to  those  of  mine,  and  just 
liave  wished  me  tli*  rc ; — the  thought  that  mine  was  free 
lias  checked  that  w  ish  ;  and  I  have  raided  my  head, 
Aud  criud  in  thraldom  to  Ih^t  furiuu^  wind. 
Blow  ont— tide  is  the  land  of  Liberty  1 


I 
I 

I 
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CHAPTEE  VIL 

hiixu  1810  A.D  Still  living,  1809  AJ). 


Tnayioo'slluiiei 

Tinibuctoo. 

I  irst  {lublicHtionL 

i'uems  of 


Of  Ml. 

The  Princess. 

In  Memoriani. 
A  chmigu  ut  scuiic. 


HMO  Lsiirsftta* 

Maud 

T«ly!!s  of  the  Kinp. 
liia&UuLivu  extract. 


IS'uT  always  ha.s  the  Laurel  been  given  to  him  mobt  "wortliy  of 
that  royal  iioiiuur;  but  when  the  reverend  brow  of  Wordsworth 
drooped  in  death,  there  was  none  £tter  to  succeed  the  old  man 
doquenf'  than  the  £iigluih  gentleman  vrho  now  wears  the  wreath. 
By  consent  of  all,  Alfred  Tennyson  stands  at  the  head  of  English 
[KKjts  in  the  passing  generation.  In  his  own  department  of  liter- 
ature ho  is  the  representative  man  of  the  age — caressed  by  critics, 
admired  by  all,  imitated  by  not  a  few.  llare  are  the  poems  pub- 
lished now-a-days  nntouched  with  the  light  of  this  master-mind, 
whose  pure  and  steady  radiance  has  been  difiiising  itself  in  ever- 
widening  (orcles  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

A  Limohishire  clergyman,  rector  of  Somcisby,  had  tliree 
sons — Frederick,  Charles,  and  iVlfred.  All  have  written  poetry, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  three  being  the  present  Laureate. 
Tennyson's  poetic  career  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1829, 
when,  as  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  won 
the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  poem  in  English  blank-verse  upon 
the  somewhat  unproniisiiiL';  theme  of  Tivibadoo.  About  the  same 
time  he  joined  his  brother  Chaiies  iu  the  publicatiou  ul  Puexiu 
hy  two  Urathers* 

But  in  1830  a  bolder  step  was  takea  A  Comhill  pubUshor 
^  announced  a  modest  volume,  bearing  on  its  title  page  the 

^  ^      "worils  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  by  A  Ifred  Teri7iysonj  in  wliich 
such  pieces  as  Marnana  in  t/ie  Moated  Grange,  ClanhtJ, 
and  Tha  Mallad  of  Orianay  showed  that  a  minstrel  of  brtllitint 
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promise  was  tiying  bis  'prentice  hand  upon  the  lyva  of  EugUsh 
Bonj^ 

Undaimted  by  the  frigid  reception  of  Lis  first  venturey  Tenny- 

ei)ii  published  a  isucoiid  voliiine  in  1833,  containing,  besides  cor- 
rected reprints  of  some  former  poems,  many  iicw  coiiipositions, 
which  marked  a  striking  advance  both  in  thought  and  stylo. 
Those  who  then  read  for  the  first  time  Tlt/e  Lady  of  ShaiM^  Tht 
MUWt  DaughUTj  Mwmit^  The  iMw  £aUrs,  and^  above  ally  Tfie 
Queen  of  the  an  exquisitely  touching  picture  of  a  pretty  wilHol 
viilac^e  girl  fading  away  amid  the  brightening  blossoms  of  au  Eng- 
li^ii  springy  felt  that  a  new  well  of  poetic  thought  had  burst  out  to 
gladden  and  make  green  the  arid  roads  of  modem  life^  One  part 
of  a  poet's  lofty  mission  is  to 'battle  with  that  tendency  to  the 
oommon-place  and  the  matter-^-fact^  which  belongs  to  a  money- 
getting  age,  by  affording  suck  nutriment  to  the  imagination  as 
may  keep  its  fair  shoots  from  withciing  away  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
strn^^de  of  OUT  daily  lives.  And  no  Euglisii  poet  of  modem 
days  has  more  nobly  fulfilled  this  exalted  function  than  he  who 
bas  ^yen  us  the  sweet  firuits  of  genius  that  have  just  been  named. 

The  critics  of  1833  were  unkind  and  unjust  to  the  youthful 
singer;  and  for  nine  years  the  sweet  voice  was  silent.    But  it  waa 
I     not  the  silence  of  an  idle  life.    Lockdey  Hall  was  unfolding  its 
pathetio  and  passionate  beauty.    Tlu  GurdeMf^t  DauglUer  and 
!     Jhnu  were  budding  into  Hfa   Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere^  one  of 
the  stetneiA  rebukes  ever  levied  at  tilie  cold  arrogance  and  deadly ' 
cruelty  of  high-born  beauty,  was  in  preparation.     And  such  frag- 
ineatary  poems  as  Morte    Arthur  and  Godiva^  dealing  with  the 
chivalrous  and  feudal  times  of  old  England^  were  giving  earnest 
of  what  the  minstrel  might  do  in  some  future  day,  should  he  choose 
I     his  theme  from  that  dim  past>  throng! i  whose  mists  we  see  in 
•     broken  outline,  with  here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  brilliant  colour 
j      shining  through  a  rift,  confused  groups  of  giant  men,  whose  life  was 
summed  up  in  the  battle,  the  tilt-yard,  the  chase,  and  the  carouse^ 
When  in  1842  appeared  two  volumes,  containing  the  poems 
to  which  we  have  referred  with  many  others  of  remark-  1842 
able  beauty,  the  victory  was  won.    Another  lung  Alfred  jlsk 
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was  crowned  in  England,  whose  realm  has  wider  boimchs  and 
whose  seeptro  has  another  power  thaa  the  sceptre  and  the  realm 
of  the  illuBtEious  Saxon. 

TennyBon^a  next  work  was  pubHahed  in  1847) — a  fandifdl  poem 
of  the  epic  class,  written  in  blank-veiae^  entitled  Tf^e  Princess,  a 
Medley.  ^Vi  u  litLlc  i/ic-uic  uii  tlie  graijisy  Luii  wiliiia  u  i  LUii,  i»cvcii 
coiicge  men  tdi  the  tah>  in  turn,  and 

"  The  vomen  mag 
Between  the  ronglwr  voIom  of  the  man. 
Like  linnetB  in  the  paueeB  of  the  vlod.'' 

A  prince  and  princess  are  betrothed,  but  have  never  wet  He 
loves  the  unseen  beauty;  she^  influenced  by  two  strong-minded 
widows,  hates  the  thoughts  of  matriag^^  and  fiiunds  a  UniTeniiy 
for  girls.    Disgaised  in  female  dfees,  the  prince  and  two  friends 

dun  the  acadcuiic  robe  of  lilac  silk,  and  mingle  with  the  gentle 
under-graduates.  All  goes  well — lectures  are  duly  attended— until 
upon  a  geological  excursion  the  piincess  fails  into  a  whirling 
river,  and  is  snatched  from  the  brink  of  a  cataract  by  ker  lover. 
Hie  secret  being  tiins  discoYered,  the  pretenders  are  expelled,  in 
spite  of  a  life  saved.  Then  comes  war  between  the  kingdoms; 
the  prince  is  struck  senseless  in  the  strife ;  and  as  Ida,  the  Heiid 
of  the  College,  moves  round  the  sick-bed,  where  lie  lies  hovering 
between  life  and  death,  a  new  light  dawns  upon  her.  Bhe  begins 
to  feel  that  the  gentle  ministrations  of  home  are  a  fitter  stady  for 
her  sex  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  properties  of 
amygdaloid*    13y  degrees 

"  A  oloser  interest  floariehed  up, 
^Cemdenieea  toooh  Iqr  toneh,  and  last,  to  these. 
Love,  like  an  Alpine  hatebsll  liung  vith  teara 
By  some  cold  morning  glacier ;  frail  at  iixat 
And  feeble,  all  uuconscious  of  itself, 
But  such  as  gathered  ooiour  day  by  day." 

We  never  thiiJc  of  characterizing  the  poem  by  adjectives  like 
sublime or  "magnificent,"  for  it  pretends  to  no  f^n^h  qualities 
as  these  expieaa     Exquisite,''  beautiful,"  giMUseful," tend^," 
ai«  rather  the  words  we  choose.    A  delicate  playfttluesa  xuiis 
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through  every  page,  like  a  golden  thread  through  rich  biocade. 
But  with  the  sweet  satiric  touch  theie  often  mingles  a  tone  of 
deep  social  wisdom,  whicli  exalts  the  poem  far  above  mere  pretti* 

noss.  Some  of  the  iiitervcuiug  lyrics  are  tlic  perfection  of  linguiil 
music,  especially  those  lines  descriptive  of  the  dying  echo  of  a 
bugle-uote  sounded  amid  the  rocky  shores  of  a  lake. 

Early  in  life  a  great  sorrow  had  iifdlen  upon  Tennyson*  Arthur 
Heniy  Hallam,  the  historian's  son,  who  had  been  the  poet's  bosom 
finend  at  college  and  had  be^  aflSanoed  to  bis  sister,  died  in 
1833  at  Viemica.  Stunned  by  the  heavy  blow,  the  sui  viviug  friend 
long  refuses  to  be  comforted;  and  the  black  shadow  of  the  pall 
and  the  coffin  broods  upon  his  souL  But  merciful  time  works  its 
onra  Tlie  shadows  turn  grey,  are  touched  with  light,  and  at  last 
roll  off  in  golden  clouds.  ^The  sad  mechanic  exercise"  of  weav- 
ing verses  in  memory  ui"  Lis  dead  companion  restores  the  mourner 
to  himself,  and  bruigs  him  back  to  take  renewed  pleasure  in  the 
days  that  pass.  But  the  gaiety  of  youth  is  gone;  the  graver 
brow  and  somewhat  saddened  voice  tell  of  one  who  has  1850 
drunk  of  that  bitter  cup,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  often  pre-  aj>, 
pares  to  purify  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  higher  deeds.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  in  which  tliis  wnvk — the  history  of  a  human 
sorrow^ — was  composed.  Not  until  1550  did  the  group  of  poemsj 
which,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  make  up  the 
tzibutaiy  In  Memariamf  appear  in  a  printed  vdume.  The  stanza, 
In  which  all  aa«  written,  is  the  well-known  eight-syllabled  quatrain ; 
to  which  a  \eiy  biiiiplc  modification  ui  rhyme,  an  exchange  between 
the  third  and  fourth  lines,  imparts  an  uncommon  tone,-— 


The  lust  friend,  dying  at  Vienna,  wiis  burne  to  England  and 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Gievedon  Church  in  Somersetshire.  How 
beautifully  ^leee  circumstances  are  woven  together  in  the  following 
lines,  which  condense  in  their  simple  language  the  spirit  of  aU  the 
scenery  round  that  lonely  tomb * 


I  hold  it  tme  whatever  befall ; 

I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most; 

'Tk  better  to  have  lovod  and  loet 
Thaa  never  to  bare  loved  at  all. "  ^ 
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Xhc  Danube  to  the  Severu  gave 

Tlie  darkened  heart  that  beats  no  more; 
They  hiid  him  by  the  pleasant  Bhore, 

And  in     iMtring  of  IIiA  wwn. 

There  twice  «  d«y  tiie  Severn  fills ; 

The  salt  sea- water  passes  by, 

And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wjre^ 
And  idaImi  a  aUenoe  in  the  hilki'' 

Tt>iniyson*a  early  life  amid  the  fens  of  Li^colnslaie  and  Cam- 
bridge Ifid  him  to  painty  in  bis  earlier  poemfl,  tbe  feotmeB  of  Bach 
landscapes  as  are  common  there.    The  barren  moor — the  tangled 

Wilier- coui'seSj  embroidered  witk  brilliant  flowerin;_^  ^^L'0(l^i — the 
great  mere,  sliimineriug  in  tlie  frosty  ruoonlight — tbe  poul,  fringed 
wiUi  tall  sword-grass  and  bxistling  ^^itll  bulraahes,  meet  ub 
oontmnaUy  in  hia  fint  volmnea.  But  his  manhood  has  been 
spent  in  a  diflferent  scene.  At  Farringlord  in  the  Isk  of  Wig^t^ 
on  the  road  from  Alum  Bay  to  Carisbrook,  he  has  resided  for 
many  years,  amid  green  undulating  woodland,  thick  witb  apple- 
trees,  and  £dnged  with  silver  sand  and  snowy  rocks,  on  which 
the  light-green  summer  sea  and  the  black  waves  of  winter  flow 
with  the  changeful  muaie  of  their  seasons.  The  Isadsci^  ol 
southern  Eiigbmd,  where  green  and  daisied  downs  take  the  place 
of  tlie  grey  wolds  to  which  his  young  eyes  were  accustomed,  is 
often  painted  in  his  later  works.  Witliin  his  quiet  home  by  the 
sea  the  stalwart,  dark-bearded  poet  lives  among  his  children  and 
his  book%  strolling  often^  no  doubt^  be|yond.the  privet-hedlge  that 
bounds  his  lawn  and  garden,  but  seeing  little  sodefy  except  that 
of  a  few  chosen  friends. 

When  Wordbwuilli  died  in  1850,  tlie  vacant  laurel  was  wortliily 
coiif erred  on  the  author  of  "  Lock&ley  Hall"  and  "  The 
1860   Princess.''    Mia  Ode  on  the  Dtaik  of  WelUngUm,  which  is 
AJK     the  chief  work  he  has  produced  in  hia  official  caj  acity, 
though  somewhat  monotonous,  sounds  in  many  passage*) 
like  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drums  that  stirtlc  Xelson  in  liis  sleep 
beneath  the  pavement  of       Paul's^  as  the  car  of  bronze  bears 
a  dead  soldier  to  his  sidei 
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Maud  arid  other  Poem  were  published  by  Tennyson  in  1855, 
^  Maud is  Bcaroely  so  fine  a  work  as  many  that  preceded  it  from 
the  same  pea  A  squire's  daughter,  wooed  by  a  new-made  lord^ 
prefers  another  gentleman,  who  is  somewhat  of  the  Byronic 

stamp.    The  serenade  or  invocation,  sung  by  the  lover  as  he 
waits  at  dawn  for  Maud  among  the  roses  and  lilies  in  the  Uaii 
garden,  after  the  guests  of  the  evening  have  gone,  is  full  of 
passionate  fire  and  delicacy  of  thought    In  the  duel,  which 
results  fiom  the  discovery  of  their  meeting,  Maud's  brother  is 
killed,  and  her  sweetheart  has  to  liee  the  land    The  Crimean  war 
is  then  hauled  most  iucongruously  into  the  dream, — for  it  is  now 
the  dream  of  a  dead  man, — and  *Hhe  blood-red  blossom  of  war 
with  a  heart  of  fire,*'  flaming  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  lights  up 
tbe  condnding  scene  of  a  wild,  ill-jointed  tale,  rich,  however,  in  such 
splendonrs  of  English  expression  a.s  few  but  Tciiuyson  can  produce. 

We  now  notice,  very  brieiiy,  the  Laureate's  latest  work,  of  his 
longer  poems  undoubtedly  the  best  '     Turning  his  gase  back 
into  that  dim  past  from  which  he  had  already  drawn  one  or 
two  striking  scenes,  he  reproduced  the  shadowy  court  at  Caerleon, 
\vliere  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  won  their  dusky  bright  renown. 
He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  setting  before  us  the 
brilliant  and  the  darker  sides  of  that  old  and  well-nigh  for-  1869 
gotten  iife^  in  the  four  tales  which  form  The  IdyU$  of  the  a.d. 
Kinff,   The  delicate  Etiid,  riding  in  her  £Mled  silk  before 
her  cruel  lord, — the  sweet  and  faithful  Blaine  gazing  tenderly  on 
the  shield  of  her  absent  knicdit, — the  crafty  beauty,  Vivien^  weav- 
ing her  spells  round  old  wizard  Merlin  to  shear  liim  of  his 
strength,  and  shrieking^  as  the  forked  lightning-  splinters  an 
oak  hard  by, — and,  finest  picture  of  all,  the  guilty  Queen  Guine- 
vere lying  in  an  agony  of  remorse  at  the  feet  of  Arthur,  lier 
tear-wet  face  crushed  close  to  tlie  convent  floor,  and  her  dark, 
dishevelled  hair  floating  in  the  dust,  while  the  noble  forgivcnesa 
of  tlic  injured  King  and  his  sad  farewell  pierce  her  to  the  very 
soul,— these  arc  the  subjects  of  the  song.  ThcT  ^  Idylls"  are  in  blanli  - 

•  We  ninit  look  upon  *'  In  McTnoriarn  "  rather  ns  a  i^Qp  of  dccies-A  fimurrJ  wrcalll 
0fuiiU|;W  M^ihodel  and  yew— than  as  a  single  jtoum. 
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YGtsCf  whose  fine  poliak  and  sweetly  ^  .ried  music  prove  the 
LwMte  to  be  A  eonsammato  master  of  that  noble  inBtniineiife  in 
akilM  hand^-^e  Eni^h  tongne. 

JSnoch  Ardm,  a  touching  dotnestio  Btory  of  htimble  life,  has 
been  the  chief  offspring  of  Tennyson's  mnsc  in  recent  yeai's.  The 
same  voluino  contains  Aylmer's  Fkldy  some  minur  poems  of  which 
the  principal  are  TUhonm  and  the  Northern  Farmer^  and  a  few 
BseperimmU  in  Tarions  metres  unsoited  to  the  gemns  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

MBSTING  OF  BKID  AND  GBBAINT. 

/     Tina  rods  Qtiahxl  into  the  fiMtie  courts 
'    (  EQiGhaigviiainpUBgiMnyapiiflMyslar 

^        Of  sprouted  ihktle  on  the  broken  ttones. 
He  looked,  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 
Here  Rtood  a  sliattered  archway,  plumed  withieni; 
And  here  had  fali'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower,  ♦ 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff, 
Aud,  like  a  cra^',  Avas  gay  witk  wildiug  flower:* : 
And  high  above,  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  the  fttt  thai  now  were  ilkiHl^  woud 
B«ie  to  the  nm;  and  moasbraiia  ify-ilema  . 
Claspt  the  giegr  waUs  with  hairy-fibied  arns,  / 
And  incVed  the  johung  of  the  Btoneiy  and  looked  / 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes, — aloll^  a  gi0f^..„.i^ 
And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  ooort, 

The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  ran*: 

ClCiar  throujrh  tlic  oj  en  casement  of  the  lialJ^ 

Sinj^inf;; :  and  as  tlie  sweet  voice  of  a  bird,. 

Heard  Ijy  the  h\nder  in  n  lonely  isle, 

iMoves  liim  to  thiiik    nat  kiud  of  bird  it  ia 

Q'liat  tiiugs  so  delicately  dear,  and  make 

Coigeotaie  of  (he  plumage  and  the  form ; 

So  the  sweet  voice  of  Bnid  moved  Oeramt, 

And  mode  bun  like  a  man  abroad  at  moniy 

When  fu  st  the  Uqnid  note  beloved  of  men 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 

To  Britain,  arid  in  April  suddenly 

Breaks  from  a  cop])ice  gemmed  with  green  and  red. 

And  he  su55pends  his  converge  with  a  friendj 

Or  it  may  be  the  labour  oi  his  liauds. 
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To  think  or  say    There  is  the  nightingale ;" 
,  So  fared  it  with  Geralnt,  who  thought  and  said, 
"lie re,  hy  (Jud's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  in'\" 
It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Eiiid  saug : 

Torn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  tiiy  wild  wbeelj  through  sunshine,  Btorm,  and  dond 
Thy  wheel  aud  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

**  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  la  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 

"Smile,  and  we  smile,  the  loi  Js  of  many  lands  • 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hauda  ; 
i^'or  man  ia  man,  and  master  of  his  fnkte, 

"  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  dond ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  lore  nor  hate/'AT 

"  Hark  !  by  the  bird's  song  you  may  learn  the  nestj" 
Said  Yniol ;  "enter  quickly."    Entering  then, 
ltij,'lit  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-falleu  stones, 
Tiie  dusky-rafter'd,  many-cob web'd  Hall, 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  venueil-white^ 
That  lightljc  breaks  a  iaded  flower'sheath. 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  mlk. 
Her  daaghter. 
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CHAPTER  Vm 


CHABLES  DICKEKS. 


Bon  1813 


Bi6d  1870  A.D. 


Two  grtut  noveli&ti. 
The  attorney*!  dllke. 

SketclieA  by  Box. 


The  Pickwick  Papcrii 
m^las  NtefcMbjr. 

Little  Nell 
In  Anu'vica. 
Davhl  Copperfleld. 


Later  woi  k& 
Chriftaiii  ilailflA 

Ucly  heroes. 
IHs  later  style. 
Illustrative  cxtrad. 


Therr  are  two  distinguished  autboni,  who  divide  the  honour 

of  bcinfif  called,  "First  novelist  of  the  day. '    Clmrlea  Dickens 
and  William  Makcpcuico  Thackeray  stand  side  by  side  ou  that 
proad  eminence^  each  with  his  mnltitiide  of  admirasj  each 
striviDg  with  the  other  in  a  fair  and  generous  rivaky ;  each  more 
than  willing  to  acknowledge  how  justly  the  applause  of  the 
nation,  and  those  less  evanescent  fruits  of  litnary  toil,  wliich 
chink  and  sliine  and  fill  tlie  banker's  Look  with  figures,  liave 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  his  brother-artisL    "  I  think  of  these  past 
writeiSy"  said  the  present  editor  of  the  Oomhill,  when  lecturing  to 
a  London  audience  upon  the  Beverend  Laurence  Stenie^  ^  and  of 
one  who  lives  amongst  us  now,  and  am  grateful  for  the  innocent 
laughter,  and  the  sweet,  unsullied  page,  which  the  author  of 
"  David  Copperfieid  "  gives  to  my  children." 
Though  bom  at  Landport^  Portsmouth,  where  his  fathei^ 
John  DLckens,  who  was  connected  with  the  Navy 
1812    Pay  Department,  happened  to  be  residing  at  the  time^ 
A.D,  ■    the  celebrated  novelist  is  cssentuiUy  a  London  man ; 


for  thither  the  family  removed  upon  the  conclusion  of 


the  war.  The  pay-derk  having  become  a  parliamentary  reporteri 
young  Charles  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  likeliest  of  all  to  develop 
any  literary  tastes  he  possessed ;  for  there  are^  perhaps,  no  men 

who  acquire  a  truer  and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  public  char- 
acters and  new  books  than  those  who  report  for  the  Loudon  presSk 
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When  the  fitting  time  came,  Cliarlos  Dickens  was  placed  by  bia 
faUier  ia  an  attorney's  office.;  but  the  occupation  was  veiy  dUh  . 
tasteful  to  the  young  man,  who  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more 

iitirring  life  his  father  led.  ^Ve  cannot  regret  tills  little  attempt 
upon  a  father's  part  to  make  his  son  take  root  in  what  he  believed 
a  safer  soil,  when  we  remember  those  hue  pictures  of  middle-class 
lawyer-iife^  ranging  from  deepest  tragedy  to  broad  uproarious 
ftui,  whieh  are  scattered  among  the  pages  of  "  Pickwick." 

After  a  short  engagement  on  The  True  Stniy  Dick^s  joined 
the  staff  of  Tlie  Morninr/  Chronicle,  where  lie  soon  took  a 
first  rank  among  the  reporters.  He  began  to  sketch  upon  paper 
the  varied  life  he  saw.  The  letter-box  of  a  magaaane — The  Old 
Monthly f  we  believe — received  one  day  a  little  manoscript,  dropped 
in  by  a  modest  fiasser-by.  With  quickly  beatmg  heart  the  author 
of  that  slender  scroll  got  hold  of  the  fresh  uncut  serial,  some 
time  afterwards,  and  with  a  joy  the  autlior  fcek  only  once  in  life, 
saw  himself  in  print  It  was  the  first  of  those  delightful  JSketcJies 
hjf  JBoe,*  which  were  soon  transferred  to  the  colunms  of  the 
Chrmiclef  and  when  the  auihor^s  &me  grew  bright^  were  published 

in  a  se})arate  form. 

But  the  beginning  of  his  fame  dates  from  the  publication  of  the 
unrivalled  PicJmich  Pa^z,    The  adventures  and  misadventures 
6t  a  party  of  Cockney  ^rtsmen  formed  th^  original  idea  of  the 
book^  as  proposed  by  the  publisher,  and  begun  by 
Dickens.    Boz  was  to  write  the  cliapters,  and  Seyuiour  1837 
to  furnish  the  illustrations.    Gliiupges  of  this  original  A.D. 
plan  appear  in  Mr.  Winkle's  disiistrous  rook-shooting, — 
the  ride  and  drive  towards  Dingley  J)eU, — ^the  hot  September  day 
among  the  partridges,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  f  omid  the  cold  punch  so 
very  pleasant, — the  skating  scene  at  Manor  Farm  \  but  as  the 
work  went  on,  the  scope  of  the  Papers  expanded,  both  the  sporting 
and  the  dub  .being  forgotten,  or  rarely  referred  to,  in  the  varied 

*  Boz  was  a  little  sister's  con  uptioii  ol  the  uunio  Muses,  by  which  Dickcus,  \i'ho8e  young 
hefld  wMftill  of  the  **  Vlcftr  of  Wakefield  **,<uid  kindred  works,  utcd  playftiUy  to  eell  lili 

younger  brotlicr.  It  Is  pleasant  to  thhik  that  tliis  novelUt,  wlio  has  (Ipjiictei!  tl.e  fjufet 
effaces  of  an  Km:lish  liome  ^)  tenderly  and  trutJ'.fuUv,  shnnhl  h:ivc  t:ikcn  tlio  nomdtplum^ 
vritli  which  he  sij^ttcil  iib  eailiest  pajicns,  futm  the  us^^iugH  uf  a  little  chikL 
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pictures  of  life,  thriju^li  we  follow  the  fortimoa  of  tlie  kind  old 

baclielor,  Lis  throe  trieuds,  aud  his  attached  senrant, — ^tiie  uunu- 
table  Sam  Weller,  an  indescribable  but  p^r^ecUy  aatiiml  <^piynri 
of  Oodcnij  aUng  and  the  ooolaat  impodeuoe^  rich  ew» 
babbling  bnmoiir  and  the  tenderaal  fidality. 

Then  followed  Ntcltolas  NicJclehj,  n  t:Llo  crowded  with  finely 
drawn  portraita  and  scenes  of  modem  English  life;  among  which, 
perhaps,  the  aqjoun  of  Nicholaa  at  tha  wretohad  Yorkshire  sdiod, 
and  bis  afeay  among  tha  Portamouth  aetoiai  aia  xiehaat  in  ofaaxac- 
ter  and  oolonring.  This  is  ganarally  looked  upon  aa  the  finaafc 
work  i  rom  Dickens'  pen. 

AViiile  for  a  short  time  editor  of  "  Bentley's  Miscellany,"  ha 
oontributod  to  ito  pages  the  strikuag  atory  of  Oliver  Tvtfyt^  in  whieh 
aoina  of  the  laweak  and  vilesl  fonna  of  London  Vd%  ava  painled 
with  a  afeartiing  tratbltifaieaa  tiuil  riTab  the  paoeil  af  Defoa.  The 
publica.tion  of  ''Nickluby"  ia  monthly  numbers — putting  furth 
two  green  leaves  a  month,"  as  the  author  expresses  it  in  a  pretty 
botanical  eonoeit — shaving  proved  very  attoceaaf ul»  a  new  work  was 
pKgeetad,  to  appear  in  the  aana  fonn,  and  abo  in  low* 
1840   priced  weeUj  numbers.  This  was  Mmtur  Sumphre^t 
jLix     Clocks  a  connected  series  of  tales,  among  which  there  ap- 
peal cd  TJie  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  Bamahy  Rudgt, 
The  former  of  these— whose  central  ligar%  Little  Nelly  is  one 
of  the  most  asiiusifea  etaatUma  of  modem  fii^n-— contains 
the  finest  writing  that  has  em  ooma  from  this  brilliant  pen. 

Bamaby  Budge  "  is  a  tale  of  the  last  eenlory,  which  mingles  its 
fictitious  plot  %vith  the  story  of  tlio  G  ordon  Tviots  in  London.  A 
wonderfully  gifted  raven  playa^iu)  unimportant  part  in  the  stirxiug 
^  drama. 

A  idsit  to  America  supplied  material  Ibr  two  new  woAsb— - 
Ammctm  IMa  for  €hneral  Oir^iikiiimf  and  JtfaHMi 
1848    Cliuzzlewity  a  novel — in  both  of  which  he  deals  very 
▲.D.     severely  with  some  peculiarities  of  Transatlantic  life 
aiKl  clinracter ;  too  severely,  we  may  safely  say,  for  the 
tendency  of  Dickens  in  all  his  painting  is  towards  caricatuzeL 
This  fault  is  an  ouigrowtii  of  his  yery  power.   Seising  in  m 
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instant,  with  m,  intense  abstraction^  the  odd  feature  or  vhimaicai 
bent  in  any  man  or  woman,  lie  creates  a  character  from  that 
single  qiKility,  making  his  creation  stand  out  in  bright  and 
startling  relief  as  the  type  of  a  whulc  ula.  Among  the  English 
characters  of  Chuzzlewit,  the  scoundrel  I^ecksnitf  aiid  the  immortal 
^airey  Gamp  are  undoubtedly  the  most  artistic  and  original 

Afteratwelyemonth  in  Italy,  Didrons  came  home  to  establish  and 
edit  a  morning  paper,  The  IktUy  Nem^  to  which  he  contributed 
sketches  entitled  Pictures  from  Italy.  But  from  this  heavy,  and 
to  some  extent  thankless  task,  he  soon  returned  to  the  mure  con- 
genial field  of  fiction.  Dombey  cmd  Son^  the  tale  of  a  starched  and 
pune-pvoud  merdiant^  whose  eyery  tiura^^t  is  centred  in  the  House 
(not  of  Commons,  but  of  baamess)  j  David  Copperjidd,  the  story  of  a 
young  literary  man  straggling  up  to  fame,  as  the  author  himself 
had  done,  through  the  tliorny  toils  of  short-hand  notes  ;  and 
BleaJc  Hoim,  founded  on  the  mi&eiies  of  a  suit  in  Cixancery,  came 
out  in  brilliant  succession,  to  detight  a  million  readers.  Copper* 
ISeld'*  especaally  is  prised  as  the  finest  of  his  later  noydsL 

TJpon  the  ccmdnsion  of  ^Dayfd  Copperfield,*'  Dickens  under- 
took to  conduct  a  weekly  serial,  called  Household  Wo7'ds, 
which  is  now  his  own  property,  under  the  title  of  All  tlie  1850 
Tear  Bound.    To  this  he  contributed  A  OhUd^s  HitUny  a.Dl 
of  Mngkmd,  giThig  a  pctoresqna  view  of  the  national 
growth  and  fortanes.   And  soon  after  the  condnmon  of  ^  Bleak 
iluuse,"  he  wrote  for  the  same  serial  Im  tale  uf  a  Strike,  called 
Hard  Times, 

LiitU  Don^t,  depicting  the  touching  devotion  of  a  young  girl 
to  her  selfish  father,  who  is  a  prisoner  for  debt;  A  Tale  ^  Two 
CUU$  (London  and  ParisX  filled  with  the  horrors  of  the  IVeneh  . 

Revolution;  Great  Expectations — hinging  upon  the  return  of  a 
convict;  and  Our  Mutual  Friend,  are  his  recent  works. 

We  should  not  forget,  in  reviewing  the  fi-uits  of  Dickens'  busy 
pen,  the  charming  series  of  Christmas  tales  which  commenced  in 
1843  with  A  Christnuxs  Carol.  The  Chimee  and  The  Grtcket  on 
the  Hearth  are  deservedly  the  most  popular  of  those  minor  works, 
all  of  which,  to  be  thorougldy  enjoyed,  should  bo  read  by  the 
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dieory  light  of  a  Chnstmas  fire,  wbila  the  pc^hed  gnea  and 
ymd  acarlet  of  the  fresh  hoUy  boughs  wink  upom  thepailoiir 
waU,  and  the  orisp  snow  sparides  out  of  doors  in  the  frosty  star- 
light No  finislied  portrait  is  Trotty  Veck,  but  a  sliglitly-filled 
sketch, — what  artists  call  a  study, — ^yet  who  con  foiget  or  fail  to 
love  the  good  old  fellow  1 

On  such  a  portndt  Dickens  loves  to  hiviah  his  highest  skSUiL 
Choosing  some  charaetor  of  Ihe  most  unpromising  ontwafd 
appeal aiice — Smike,  the  starved,  half-mtted  (IhkIljc  of  a  Yurksiiire 
school ;  Piuch,  the  awkward,  shambling  assisUiut  of  a  rascaUy 
countiy  architect;  Ham,  a  rou^  tar-splashed,  weathw-beaten 
fisherman  of  Yarmouth ;  Joe^  the  huge,  stout  blacfcamith^  whose 
dull  brain  can  scarcely  sh^  a  thouglit  dearly  into  wordb — ^he 
makes  us  love  them  all,  for  the  truth,  the  honesty,  the  sweet,  guile- 
less, forgiving  spirit  that  lives  within  the  ungainly  frama  If 
Dickens  had  done  no  more  than  create  the  Tom  Pinch  of  "  Ghunle- 
wiV  ftod  the  hhieksmith  Joe  of  Qreat  Ejq^ectationsy"  he  deserves 
Listing  gratitade  and  fiune.  As  the  commonest  weed,  the  meanest 
reptile  lias  its  own  beauty  and  its  own  use  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
Creation — as  some  delicate  blo^aom  or  tender  leaf  nestles  in  the 
nooks  of  every  ruin,  no  matter  how  wildly  or  how  long  the  storm 
may  have  beaten  on  its  wails,  or  how  entire^  de&eed  l^  war  Of 
time  the  tracery  of  its  stonework  may  have  become — so  man  or 
woman  never  faUs  so  low,  never  grows  so  ugly  or  repulsive,  never 
is  so  tliorouglily  ridiculous  or  stupid,  as  utterly  to  lose  the  outlines 
of  that  Divine  image  in  which  the  ancient  parents  of  the  race  were 
created.  And  althou^  we,  with  day-dimmed  ^es,  cantiot  dearly 
see  why  a  man  is  ugly  or  a  tree  distorted,  we  must  not  fbiget 
that  the  plainest  &oe  and  the  homeliest  manner  may  coyer  a 
noble  intellect  and  a  heart  beating  with  tenderest  pity  and  love 
for  humankind.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  great  moral  of  Dickens' 
''sweety  unsullied  page.'* 

In  some  of  his  later  works  a  slightly  morbid  desire  for  violeiife 
efifocts  has  disfigured  his  plots  and  his  styla  He  has  become  less 
natural  in  colours  and  in  grouping, — too  violcut  in  the  funaer, 
too  theatric«il  in  the  ktter.     The  rage  for  sensation-dramaa, 
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for  something  more  peppery  and  stimulatiiig  tiimi  a  fiimple 
pictare  of  hmium  life^  which  has  infected  the  modem  stage,  seems 
somewhal  to  have  touched  his  pen.  But  that  pen,  in  its  own 
best  vein,  hajs  lost  none  of  its  early  power,  as  his  latest  tale  has 
shown. 

TIM  LINKIN  WATER  'S  WINDO  W. 

(fBOM  "inono&AS  Mnasjoait/^ 

"Tl)ere  is  a  double  wall-flower  at  No.  6  in  the  court,  is  tbere?"  nnid  Nicholas. 

*'  Yea,  Uicie  is,"  replied  Tim,  "and  planted  in  a  cracked  jag  without  a 
ipoat.  Tbere  were  hyaoiiitiui  thm  tliis  iMt  spring,  Uoafloming  itt— Imt  youll 
Isngh  St  iha^  of  eooim'' 

'♦Atwhatr 

"  At  their  blossoming  m  old  blacklng-'boilkt,"  asid  TiBL 

**Not  I,  indeed,"  returned  NichoIaB. 

Tim  looked  wistfuUy  at  him  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  encoaraged  by  the 
tone  of  this  reply  to  ]>e  more  ^^ommnnicntive  on  t)ie  '••nbject ;  and  stickinj*  behind 
his  ear  a  pen  ihat  he  had  been  making,  and  sliutting  up  his  knife  witli  a  sliaqi 
click,  said,  "  They  belong  to  a  sickly,  bed-ridden,  hump-backed  boy,  and  seem 
to  be  the  only  pleasnres,  Mr.  Nickleby,  of  his  sad  existence.  How  maiiy  years 
is  it,"  said  Tim,  pondering,  aiuce  1  Erat  noticed  him^  quite  a  little  child,  drag- 
ging himself  abmit  w  a  psir  of  tiny  enttehea  1  IVdl  I  wdll  not  manj ;  Imt 
tlMNigh  thoy  would  appear  nothing  If  I  thought  of  othor  things,  they  aoem along, 
long  timo,  when  I  think  of  him.  It  ioand  thing,''8aldTim,  farnkangoff, ''to 
■00  a  little  deformod  oliild  sitting  apart  from  oihor  ehildren,  who  are  notiTO  and 
merry,  watching  the  gsmeo  ho  la  deniod  the  power  to  aharo  in.  He  made  my 
heart  ache  very  often,** 

"  It  is  a  good  heart,"  said  Nicholas,  "  that  disentangles  itself  from  the  olooo 
avocations  of  every  dny,  to  heed  such  things.    You  were  saying — ** 

"That  the  flowers  belonged  to  this  poor  boy,"  said  Tim,  "  that's  all.  When 
it  is  fine  weather.  an<l  he  can  crawl  out  of  bed,  he  dt;i  \va  a  chair  close  to  the 
window,  and  sitf*  there  looking  at  them,  and  anangiiig  them  all  day  lung.  We 
naed  to  nod  at  first,  and  then  we  came  to  speak.  Formerly,  when  I  called  to 
him  of  a  monmig,  and  aahod  him  how  ho  wta,  he  would  amilesnd  say,  'Better;* 
bnt  now  ho  diakoahia  head,  and  only  bends  moiodoady  over  hia  old  plants  It 
maat  ho  doll  to  watch  the  dark  hovao-to|Ni  and  the  flying  doitda  fbir  ao  many 
months ;  but  he  is  very  patient." 

*'  Is  there  nobody  in  the  house  to  cheer  or  help  hira  V*  asked  Nicholas. 
His  father  lives  there,  I  believe,"  replied  Tim,  "and  other  people  too  ;  but 
no  line  seems  to  care  mnch  for  the  poor  sickly  cripple.  1  have  asked  him  very 
often  if  I  can  do  nothing  for  hira;  his  ansswcr  is  always  the  ?ame—*  Nothing.* 
His  voice  has  grown  weak  of  late,  hn!i  I  can  see  that  he  makes  the  old  reply. 
He  can't  leave  his  bed  now,  so  they  have  moved  it  close  beude  the  windov  ;  and 
ilicre  he  lies  all  day,  now  looking  at  the  sky,  and  now  at  his  iluwer^,  n  hlcb  tie 
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still  makes  s1«irt  to  trim  and  water  witli  liis  oim  tbm  lianas.  Ai  night,  wHea 
lie  bees  in  J  OMuUSf  lie  draws  back  bis  cartain,  and  leaves  it  so  till  I  am  in  becL 
It  seems  sucli  company  to  him  to  know  that  I  am  there,  that  I  often  sit  at  niy 
window  for  nn  hmr  or  more,  that  he  m.iy  see  I  am  still  awake  ;  and  sometimes 
I  rot  lip  in  the  nt^'ht  to  look  at  the  dull,  melAQCholy  light  in  his  little  room,  and 
wonder  whether  lie  is  awake  or  sleeping.  . 

"The  night  will  not  be  long  coming,"  said  Tim,  "  when  he  will  sleep  and 
never  wake  again  on  earth.  We  have  never  so  much  as  shaken  hands  in  all  our 
lives,  and  yet  I  shall  miss  him  like  an  old  friend.  Are  there  any  country  flowers 
that  oould  interest  me  IQw  tbese^  do  yoa  tiiink  t  Or  do  you  suppose  tliftt  the 
withering  of  a  hundred  kinds  of  the  ehoieest  flowers  that  blow,  called  bj  the 
hardest  Latin  names  that  were  erer  InTented,  would  give  me  one  finuslion  of  the 
pain  that  I  shall  feel  when  theae  old  jngs  and  bottles  are  swept  away  as  lumber. 
Conntry !"  cried  Tim,  with  a oontemptuons  emphasis;  *' don't  yon  know  that 
I  ooiddn't  hafe  sack  a  eonrt  nnder  my  bed-room  window  anywhere  bat  in 
London  V* 

With  which  inqniry  Tim  turned  his  hack,  and  f^roten  lin?  to  hd  aT>«orbed  iu 
hi.i  aci-Muuts,  took  an  opportunity  of  hastily  wiping  his  e^ee,  when  ho  suppofidd 
Kicholas  was  locking  aaothor  way. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


WXIiLXAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKEEAT. 


Bom  1811  A.D. 


IMfid  1863  AJX 


School  and  college. 
Writes  fbrFraaer. 
WittH  isrPaiidL 
Tantly  Fair. 


Early  Ufe. 


I^endennia. 
English  Homoarista. 
Hcury  Esmond. 
Tlio  NeireomM. 
The  Four  Cteorgon 


Tlie  VlrRlnlans. 
Editor  of  tbo  CorahiU. 
Often  abased. 
CberMfeer  of  his  works 
niiutrattve  extract 


The  author  of  VanUjf  Fair  and  The  Bnobs  of  England  was  bom 
in  1811,  at  Calctttta.  His  fether,  descended  from  a  good  old  York- 
BMre  family,  held  oflBce  in  the  CivU  Service  of  the  Bast  India 

Company.  The  novelist  was  yet  a  very  little  child  when  tliiit 
separation  from  his  parcntS|  which  is  the  bitterest  penalty  attached 
to  Indian  lifSe^  took  phioe.  His  own  words  giye  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  voyage  to  England.  ^  Our  ship  touched  at  an  island  on  the 
way  home,  where  my  black  servant  took  me  a  walk  over  rocks  and 
hills  till  we  parsed  a  garden  where  we  a  mm  walking.  *  That 
IB  Bonaparte/  said  the  black ;  '  he  eats  three  sheep  every  day  and 
all  the  children  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.' "  We  can  well  imagine 
little  fingers  tightening  round  the  dark  hand  that  held  themj  as 
the  pair  hurried  back  to  the  ship  and  looks  of  terror  ^ncing 
from  tlic  little  white  fnce  l  uck  to  the  trees  where  this  ogre  lived. 

The  old  Charter-house  school,  lovingly  painted  in  more  than 
one  of  his  works,  was  the  place  of  his  education ;  and  his  name  is 
the  latest  of  those  household  words  whidi  that  quiet  cloister  has 
giyen  to  tho  literature  of  England.  After  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  did  not  stay  to  take  a  degree,  he  entered  life,  the  hdr  to 
a  fortune  of  many  thousand  pounds,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  easel  and  the  brush.  His  studies  in  the  art-galleries  of  Borne 
and  some  of  the  German  cities^  particuhirly  Wdmar,  prepared 
him,  unconsciously  to  himself,  for  tliat  other  pauiting — ^in  pen  and 
ink — ^to  which  his  lifb  was  afterwards  devoted. 
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Tlie  loss  of  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  made  it  ucccs5.iry  that 
he  should  be  more  tiian  an  ainateur  Btndcnt  of  art.    He  entered 
at  the  ^liddle  Temple,  and  bof^an  liia  literary  career  in  tlie  i)ages 
qS,   Eraser's  Magazina*'  Month  by  month  there  appeared  tales  aiid 
sketches  by  Michael  Asgalo  Htmarsh  and  Qeorgd  Ilt»-boodH 
Esqnire ;  which,  althoiigh  slow  in  sttmcHng  general  attention, 
caught  the  eye  of  siicli  nu  n  as  John  Sterling,  who  saw  in  them 
the  evidence  of  m  civt  talent  in  the  bud.    The  Iloggarty  Diamond, 
The  Paris  Skekh^Book^  Hie  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,  and  Tlte  hish 
Sketc^Book  were  among  the  first  works  of  this  artist^nthor^s 
pendL    Barry  Lyndon^  the  story  of  an  Bish  fortnne-hnnter, 
also  appeared  in  "  Fraser." 

The  columns  of  Punrh  were  next  enlivened  by  Thackeray's 
sketches  ;  and  no  papers,  iu  the  formidable  array  of  wit  and 
fun,  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  growing  into  volimiea  under 
the  striped  jacket  of  that  distingniahed  criminal,  have  ever  sop- 
passed  Jeamats  Diary,  or  77be  Snob  Papers,  Tlie  former,  inimi- 
tably rich  in  its  spelling — which,  whether  the  writer  niciuit  it  or  not, 
most  deliglitfully  exposes  the  absurdities  of  ihe  FJionetic  system — 
contains  the  history  of  a  London  flunkey,  elevated  to  snddeft 
wealth  by  qteoolatioii  in  railway  shares.  The  latter,  with  atonch 
of  light  and  seemingly  careless  banter,  twitches  the  doak  firom 
Humbug  and  Hypocrisy,  especially  as  these  wretched  things  are 
found  in  D  iidun  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  and  discloses  them  iu 
all  their  ridiculous  meanness  to  the  scorn  of  honest  men. 

Then  appeared  Thackeray's  first,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  his 
greatest  novel,  Vanify  Fair,  Banning  its  course  in  serial  num- 
bers, it  rapidly  became  a  favourita  It  was  utterly  unlike  the 
fiction  already  on  English  tables.  A  very  clever  and  thoroughly 
unprincipled  governess,  Becky  Sliarp,  pushing  and  scheui- 
1846  ing  her  way  into  fashionable  life,  is  certainly  the  heroine 
AJX    '  of  the  book.    She  personifies  intellect  without  virtue. 

Opposed  to  her  is  the  sweet,  amiable^  pretty,  but  some- 
what silly  Amelia  Scdley,  wlio  represents  virtue  without  intellect 
Pictures  of  C(»ntineutiil  life  mingle  with  London  scenes  ;  and  espe- 
cially we  have  a  sketch  of  Brussels  iu  those  terrible  days  when 
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Waterloo  thunder  was  in  tbe  air.  Prominent  among  the  portrait- 
nies  of  men  in  ^<  Yanily  Fair''  are  the  fat  Indian  official,  Job.  Bedleji 
whose  delicate  health  does  not  interfere  with  tiie  play  of  his  knife 
and  fork — the  big,  hulking  dragoon,  Eawdon  Crawley,  whose  heart, 
for  all  his  nonsense,  is  in  the  right  place  —  the  empty  dandy, 
George,  upon  whom  little  Amelia  wastes  her  sweetness — and  the 
unselfish  and  devoted  William  Dobbin,  a  kind  of  Tom  Pinch  in 
regimentals. 

I7te  History  of  Arthur  Pendenrm,  the  second  great  work  from 

Thackeray's  pen,  followed  in  a  short  time.    In  the  character  of 
Pendennis  the  novelist  depicts  a  man  full  of  faults  and  weaknesses, 
who  is  acted  on  by  the  common  influences  of  modern  life. 
Mr&  FendenniSy  the  hero's  mother,  and  Laura^  who,  although   184  9 
too  good  for  the  scamp,  finally  becomes  his  wife,  are  the  a.iil 
ciiitif  feminine  jxiitraitri.    Tlie  Major,  a  worldly  old  beau, 
and  that  fine  fellow,  George  Warrington,  a  literary  man,  who  acts 
as  the  good  genius  of  Pen,  are  capitally  drawn. 

Six  brilliant  and  appreciative  Lecture9  an  the  Englith  Humour- 
isU  ofihe  EighUenlSk  Century y  dealing,  among  others,  with  Swift, 
Pope,  Addison,  Steele,  Hogarth,  and  Goldsmith,  delighted  a 
fiishionable  London  crowd  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  1851,  and  were  • 
afterwards  dellYered  by  the  author,  both  in  Scotland  and  America. 
They  have  suice  been  printed,  and  have  sold  remarkably  well 

Many  of  the  literaiy  men,  whose  books  and  manners  Thackeray 
discussed  in  the  delightful  gossip  of  these  Lectures,  mingle  in  the 
mimic  life  of  his  next  work,  Th-c  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  AV^. 
The  days  of  Blenheim  and  Eamillies  are  revived.   Swift,  (_  ungrevc, 
Addison,  and  Steele  walk  once  more  among  men.    Jacobites  are 
plotting  for  the  return  of  those  exiled  princes  who  live  across  the 
water.  Queen  Anne  is  on  the  English  throna  As  a  work 
of  literary  art,  Esmond  btands,  perhaps,  higher  tiuui  cither  1852 
Vanity  Fair  or  Tlie  Neiucomes.    The  hero,  wlio  hiu>  long  A.U. 
sought  ]3catrix  Ca.stlewood,  a  self-willed  beauty,  consoles 
liimself  for  rejection  by  a  union  with  her  mother,  and  settles  down 
m  Yirgirua  to  write  the  story  of  his  life.    The  novelist  had  a  difii- 
cult  task  to  accomplisli  in  reconciling  his  readers  to  a  plot  so  un- 
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oommon;  but  any  slight  reviiLsion  of  feeling  which  we  expesksact 
at  the  chaDge  is  amply  atoned  for  hy  the  eloquence  of  the  hook 
and  its  trathfalness  as  a  piece  of  historical  painting. 

2^16  Xe7m)7nes,  Memoirs  o  f  a  Most  Ilespcctahle  Famihj,  edited 
Arthur  2'cndtnnis,  Esq} (ire ^  appeared  in  monthly  numbers,  wliich 
completed  their  tale  in  1855.    The  story  is  one  of  modem  life. 
And,  in  all  the  range  of  fiction,  nothing  goes  deeper  to  the  heart 

thui  the  affecting  spectacle  of  that  trae  gentieman,  and 
1355    gentlest  man,  old  Colonel  Ncwcome,  lying,  after  a  life  of 
A.D,      virtue  niid  devotion,  on  a  poor  doath-bed  witliin  the  gloom 

of  the  old  Charter-kouse.  Amid  a  crowd  of  new  and 
striking  characters,  we  find  here  a  lovely  picture  of  womanhood  in 
the  sweet  Ethel  Neweome* 

The  success  of  the  ^  English  Humourists'*  induced  the  lecturer 
to  try  Ills  pen  a  second  time  in  this  attractive  field  Continuing 
tliose  light  and  graceful  sketches  of  later  English  history  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  "Esmond/*  he  produced  a  series  of 
lectures  on  The  Four  George  which  he  deliveied  first  in  the  States, 
then  in  London,  and  afterwttds  in  seTeral  leading  cities  of  Great 
Uritain.  These  lectures  have  since  appeared  in  the  "Cornhill 
Magazine."  The  darker  side  of  the  Germanized  English  Court  is 
here  depicted.  He  tells  with  great  pathos  the  domestic  tragedy  of 
poor  old  "Farmer  George,''  thiid  of  the  name^  doshig  the  sonow- 
ful  story  with  a  passage  in  his  own  peculiar  vein,  fdll  of  mounifnl 
beauty  and  deep  feeling.  But  the  sou  of  that  blind,  insane,  deaf  old 
king  is  treated  Aviih  .such  contemptuous  sarcasm— such  fine-pointed, 
piercing  irony,  as  a  Thackeray  alone  can  sprinkle  or  lling  upon  his 
victim.  All  the  poor  paints  and  feathera^  inwhiclithis  royal  char- 
acter is  tricked  out  m  contemporaiy  books  and  records  of  his  reign, 
shrivel  and  drop  under  the  fluid  fiame ;  and  the  man,  poor  and 
miserable  aud  naked,  stands  disclosed  to  view. 

27^  Virginians^  a  continuation  of  "  Esmond,"  founded  like 

that  work  on  an  historical  basis,  began  to  appear  towards 
A  B  ^  l^^l*   The  stoiy  embraces  pictures  of  life  ui 

Eng^d  during  tiie  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and 
places  befim  ns  the  literary  men  and  wits  who  thiDn^ed  tlie 
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coffee-liouscs  of  that  time.  The  American  War  foruis  a  part  of 
the  historical  ground-work  of  the  plot. 

Kine  years  ago  the  ^'Oomhill  Magazuie*'  was  started,  with 
Thackeray  as  its  editor.  If  his  position  in  English  iLticrdom  hfvd 
been  a  doubtful  one,  the  splendid  success  of  that  serial  would  at  once 
have  dissolved  all  doubts.  The  circulation  of  the  second  number 
exceeded  one  hundred  thousand;  nor  was  this  sudden  leap  over 
the  heads  of  all  other  serials  of  the  day  a  mere  spasmodic  effon; — 
the  sadden  soaring  of  a  blazing  rocket  which  comes  down  a  black- 
ened stick.  The  position  quickly  won  has  been  steadily  niain- 
taiaed.  In  addition  to  his  editorial  duties,  Mr.  Thackeray  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  pages  of  his  roagadne.  A  short  story,  called 
Lovd  th4  Widower^  rather  confused  in  its  plot,  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  in  its  heroine,  yet  bearing  witness  to  the  undiminished 
brilliance  of  his  pen;  a  novel,  entitled  Philip,  whicli  ranks  among 
his  finest  picturing  of  life  and  character;  and  those  queer^  delight- 
ful, rambling,  thoroughly  Thackerayesque  Soundc^ut  Fa^xrs, 
which  many  abuse  but  all  delight  in — ^frolics  of  genius  wander- 
ing at  its  own  sweet  will**  through  all  wildernesses  of  topics,  past 
and  present, — were  his  cliief  works  iifter  he  inidertook  the  literary 
management  of  the  "  Cornhill"  This  eminent  novelist  died  sud- 
denly in  his  bedroom  in  London  on  the  Christmas  Eve  of  18G3. 

Thackeray  had  his  full  share  of  abuse;  but  he  lived,  or  rather 
wrote  it  down.  "  He  sees  no  good  in  man,"  cried  one.  Cold, 
sneering  cynic,"  says  another.  "  Vanitas  Vanitatum,  and  never 
another  thcTne."  Cries  like  these,  which  have  all  but  died  away, 
were  evoked  by  the  author's  earlier  works,  in  which  he  devoted 
his  pen  rather  to  the  humiliation  of  empty  pride  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  tJiams  which  flourish  thickly  in  the  atmosphere  of 
London  fixshion,  than  to  the  direct  inculcation  of  virtue  by  the 
creation  of  virtuous  models.  His  genius  resembles  some  tart  and 
sparkling  wine,  which  has  ripened  with  age  into  a  mellow  cordial 
— ^golden,  sweet,  and  strong.  His  later  works,  though  somewhat 
less  pungent,  possess  a  deeper  human  wisdom  and  a  sunnier  glow 
of  benevolence. 

His  language  in  iresh  and  idiomatic  English,  abounding  in  the 
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better  coiuage  from  the  iniut  of  dang^  tliougli  never  desceudiug  to 
its  baser  metals.  Words  that  would  have  shocked  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  which  still  startle  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  by  their  direet 
expressiveness,  rise  to  his  pen  continually.  And  he  talks  to  Ms 
readers  out  of  the  pleasant  p  iL^e  lu^  pvcs  them  with  a  playful, 
genial  artle&suess,  wliich  not  unfrequently  changes  to  a  sudden 
shower  of  sharp,  satiric  hits.  That  which  especially  distin- 
gnishes  his  works,  among  the  crowd  of  fin^^iah  noreb  that 
load  onr  shelves  and  tables,  lies  in  his  portrayal  of  hnman 
character  as  it  is,  I'.iiuling  men  and  women  as  he  mecU  them  at 
dinner  or  watches  them  in  the  park,  he  gives  us  no  paragons  of 
perfection— forms  of  exquisite  beauty  enshrining  minds  of  ansuDied 
puri^,  or^hat  opposite  ideal  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  romance 
— ^bnt  men  and  women,  with  all  their  fimlts  and  foibles,  with  tiieir 
modest  virtues  shrinking  from  exhibition,  or  their  meanness  well 
dascrving  the  censur  e  hish.  Illustrations  by  Jiimself  adorn  all  his 
larger  works,  displaying  the  same  tendency  to  teach  by  apparent 
fiin-makini^  and  the  same  dislike  of  the  conventional,  which  per- 
vade the  letter-press.  No  stranger  pencil  could  so  well  convey  the 
spirit  of  that  delicate  irony  and  sparkling  banter  which  flow  freely 
from  Thackeray's  pen. 

DBATH  OF  QBOBQB  THE  TniRlX 

(from  "the  four  oborobs.**) 

AH  tlic  \vnil<l  k'TinwR  the  story  of  his  malady:  all  history  presents  no  Siuldcr 
figure  than  that  of  tiie  old  man,  Mind  and  depri?etl  of  reason,  wuiiltTing  throtiph 
the  rooms  of  lii.s  palace,  addressing  imaginary  parliaments,  rr  .  ii winp;  fancied 
troo])s,  holding  ghostly  courts.  I  have  sceu  liis  picture  as  it  wuia  taken  at  this 
time,  hanging  in  tbe  aiutrtment  of  hiB  daughter,  the  Landgravuie  of  Hesse  Horn* 
bourg— amidat  books  and  Windsor  famitare,  and  a  hnndred  fond  reminiscences 
of  her  Bnglish  home.  The  poor  old  father  Is  represented  in  a  pnrpJe  goim,  his 
snowy  heard  foiling  over  his  breast— the  star  of  his  famous  Order  still  idly  shin- 
lnp[  on  it  He  was  not  only  sightless— he  became  utterly  deaf.  All  light,  all 
reason,  all  sonnd  of  human  rolces,  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world  of  God,  wert 
tMk(*n  from  him.  Some  sliglit  hicid  moment-s  he  had ;  in  one  of  which  the  queen, 
(li'sii  iiig  to  SCO  hiin,  entered  tlie  room,  and  found  him  singing  a  hymn,  and  accom- 
panying himself  p.t  the  har]>sicliord.  Wlien  he  had  finished,  he  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud  for  her,  and  then  for  his  family,  and  then  for  tlie  nation,  concluding 
with  a  prayer  for  himself,  that  it  might  please  God  to  avci  t  ijia  hcary  calwuitj 
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from  him,  but  if  not,  to  ^ive  him  resignation  to  BubmiC  Ue  (hen  bomtinto 

(ears,  and  his  reason  ai^riin  lied. 

What  preacher  need  moralize  on  this  story ;  what  words  save  ilie  simj)iest  are 
requisite  to  tell  it?  It  is  too  t<;rrible  for  tears.  The  thought  of  siicli  a  misery 
hiuites  me  down  in  ^ubmiiisiou  before  tiic  ii.aicr  of  kings  and  juen,  the  Muii.irch 
Supreme  o?er  empiita  and  repoblica,  Hhe  interutable  Dispenser  of  life,  death, 
happiness,  Tictoiy.  "0  brothers,"  I  aaid  to  thoae  wbo  heard  me  first  in 
America—"  0  brothers  I  speaking  the  same  dear  mother  tongne— 0  comrades ! 
enemies  no  more.  Jet  ns  take  a  monmfol  hand  together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal 
corpse,  and  call  a  truce  to  battle  !  Low  he  lies  to  uhom  tlie  proudest  used  to 
kneel  once,  and  u  ho  was  cast  lower  than  the  poorest :  dead,  whom  iiiillioDB  prayed 
for  in  vain.  Driven  off  his  throne;  buffeted  by  rude  hands  ;  with  iiis  children 
ill  revolt ;  the  darling  of  his  old  age  killed  before  Liin  untimely ;  our  Lear  haugs 
over  her  breathless  lips  and  criei^  '  Co/delia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little ! ' 

Vex  aothla  ghMt— oh !  let  ]ihn  puss— he  hates  Mm 
That  would  upon  tlie  rack  of  Uti»  tougtl  worhl 

Stictch  liiin  out  longer!  * 

Hush,  Strife  and  Quarrel,  over  the  sohimn  grave !  Sound,  Truni|icts,  a  mourn- 
ful march.  Fall,  Dark  Curtam,  upon  his  pageant,  hut  pride,  his  grief,  his  awfiil 
tragedy  i" 
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CHAPTER  X. 
TEOHAa  CABITLB* 

Bm  1786  AJk  StiU  living,  1868  AJk 

ThlnkitiK  in  Gemuw.  Sartor  liesartiu.  Latter-Day  Painplileta 

Early  life.  French  RevohitiflB.  LIfeof  Sttrling 

literary  ttart  Lecturing.  Frederick  the  QretL 

CmlfcnpiittoclL  Caiiyle'i  OracawdL  lUostrtdvo  eztncL 

It  has  been  said  that  Thomas  Cariyia  thinks  in  German ;  which, 
without  looking  too  closely  into  its  metaphysical  acconicyy  may  be 
acccpt<Kl  as  a  brief  character  of  bis  remarkable  mind.    From  the 

leadin'»  German  writers  his  thoughts  have  caught  their  deepest 
colouring,  and  his  hiyle  some  of  its  most  startling  qualities.  No 
£ngli8h  cLmic  posse^iscs  a  more  strongly  marked  individuaUty  on 
paper  than  does  this  latest  of  the  great  names  of  onr  varied  and 
wealthy  literatiira 

Born  on  the  4th  of  December  1795,  in  the  parish  of  Middlebie 
ill  Dumfries-shire,  he  enjoyed  the  incalculable  blessing  of  wise  and 
pious  parents  in  that  honest  farmer  and  ftirmer's  wife  whom  he 
called  fftiher  and  mother.  After  attending  school  at  Annan  he 
passed  to  ihd  University  of  Edinbuigh,  where  his  earnest  mind 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  mathmatical  studies  nnder  Leslie.  The 
thoughtful  student  became  fur  a  while  a  teacher,  as  mathematical 
master  in  a  l^'iteahire  school,  and  afterwards  as  tutor  to  Charles 
Buller.  His  parents  had  destined  liim  for  the  Church.  Bat 
neither  the  8chool*room  nor  the  pulpit  was  his  fitting  sphere* 
literature  soon  attracting  hun  with  resistless  power,  he  began 
that  career  of  authorship  which  hiis  placed  his  name  among  the 
first  in  English  literature. 

Some  short  biographies  for  Brewster's  ''Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pasdia^"  among  which  were  Montenquieit^  Montaigne^ 
1823   NeUoHf  The  PtU» — a  translation  of  Lcgendrin  Gtomdnj 
AJX  — ^and,  more  important  than  any  of  these,  as  an  early 
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indication  of  the  future  direction  of  ids  tlioughts,  a  translation  of 
GcHMt  WUkdm  ifeia^i— were  the  literaiy  labours  of  1823^  hia 
fint  year  of  pen-work 

A  Life  o/SMUeTy  pubHshed  by  scattered  chapters  in  the  **  Lon- 
don Magazine,"  and  afterAvards  enlarged,  \y;is  the  second  fruit  of 
this  Scottish  sapling  grafted  upon  German  thought.  It  appeared 
in  1825  as  a  separate  ydame.  During  the  same  year  the  author 
beoune  a  nuinied  man  with  other  resources  than  those  of  brain 
and  pen. 

For  several  years  Craigenputtuch,  a  .small  estate  [lIjuuI  fifteen 
miles  north-west  of  Dumfnes, — a  patch  of  corn-land  nestling  among 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  black  Galloway  moors, — was  the  con* 
genial  home  of  this  great  man,  wliose  mind|  prone  by  nature  and 
by  habit  to  dwell  apart^  wrapped  in  the  sditude  of  its  own 
originality,"  iianied  out  occasionally  from  its  herniit-ceil  upon 
the  shams  Rt\dJlnid-ei/(S7n  of  tliat  seething  world,  whose  roar  lay 
beyond  the  swelling  granite  hills.  In  this  lonely  nook  he  wrote 
several  things  for  the  Beviews,  among  which  GharacterisHca 
and  BvTM  in  the  Edinburgh,"  and  OoMe  in  the  <<Foreign 
Quarterly/'  are  notable.  His  estimate  of  Bums  is  remarkable  for 
its  sympathetic  justice,  and  its  straightforward  recognition  in  the 
poet  of  a  true  manhood,  swathed  in  wretched  environments.  And 
not  less  is  it  remarkable  as  our  finest  specimen  of  Cariyle's  earlier 
manner,  before  he  had  laid  aside  the  eonventional  forms  of  Eng» 
lish  speech  for  that  language  of  splintered  fire,  rapid  and  sudden 
as  the  forked  lightning,  and  often  as  jagged  too,  which  we  find  in 
his  later  works. 

But  Sartor  Eesartus  (The  Fatcher  Bepatched)  was  the  principal 
result  of  the  quiet  thoughtfulness— by  study-fire  or  on  pony's 
back to. which  the  Craigenputtoch  life  was  chiefly  given  up. 

Pi'ofessing  to  be  a  review  of  a  Gcniian  work  on  dress,  it  is  in 
reality  a  philosophical  essay,  illustrating  in  a  very  original  and 
powerful  style  the  transcendentalism  of  Tichte.  Professor  Dio- 
genes Teufelsdrbckh  is  the  ima^^nary  mouthpiece,  through  which 
Garlyle  inveighs  against  the  old  clothes  of  falsehood  and  conven- 
tionalisro  that  smother  and  conceal  a  Diviiiu  idea  lying  wraii^jcd  in 
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the  centre  of  our  hnman  lifa  So  odd  the  aiil^aofe  and  apparaii^ 
grotesque  the  stgde^  that  Loadcm  pubtiabm  looked  toj  elrjrafe  tlia 

offered  manuseript,  wMch  oonld  find  its  way  to  the  pnblie  only  in 

fra^Lcnients  through  the  pages  of  "  Fraser  s  Magazine  "  (1833-34). 

The  yctor  1837  k  the  central  point  in  Carlyle's  literary  life,  lor 
then  appeared  Tits  Fran/dh  IletfoluUon,  a  History^  ratten  as  no 
lii^iy  had  ever  been  written  before.  All  the  scenes  in  that  won* 
derful  tale  of  blood  and  tears  flaah  out  upon  onr  gaze,  as  we  rsnd, 
with  a  startling  vividness  and  distinctness  of  outline,  entirely 
nnlike  the  way  in  which  the  stately  pictures  of  Xjlibbon  and 
l^lacaulay  grow  upon  the  unfolding  canvas,  and  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  wild  harry  and  seenuqg  diiQointodness  of 
the  tumnltuous  tima  Osrlyle's  pen  baa  not  yet  ontdooe  this 
briUiaat  historic  piece.    But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  those 

wlio  wish  to  know  all  the  minutue  of  the  French  Revolu- 
1837    tion,  nnist  supplement  their  reading  of  Carlyle's  " History* 
▲.Dk     with  the  study  of  calmer  works,  which  aiiUi  not  so  much 

at  fixing  on  the  mind  with  bright  smi'-darfcs  a  snccessum 
of  indelible  photographs,  as  at  heaping  together  with  quiet  and 
careful  industry  aU  the  details  of  the  tremendous  drama.  Defiant 
of  critical  canons,  and  regarding  that  stately  pomp  of  diction 
whicli  some  think    the  dignity  of  histoxy   roquires,  as  an  intoler- 
able sham,  this  hater  of  old  clothes  woriLS  out  hie  own  ideas  in 
his  own  way — ^paints  wil^  a  brush  of  daring  lawlessness — is  minute 
at  one  time,  even  to  the  wart  on  a  hero's  eyebrow,  at  another 
so  l)road  in  his  treatment  thai  a  single  dash  of  colour  depicts  a 
man — violates  every  propriety  of  convcntionivl  aii,  liistorical  per- 
spective excepted — ^fills  his  pages  with  abrupt  and  startling  apos- 
trophea— often  flings  together  a  bundle  of  words^  whichi  upon  cool 
analysis,  we  find  to  be  a  mass  of  dii^ointed  nctes^-drives  at  fiidl 
swing  through  all  school-notions  of  logical  order  and  grammatical 
arrangement,  scattering  right  and  left  mto  ignoniiuions  exUa 
nominatives  and  verbs,  articles  and  pronouns, — and  yet  strikes  so 
surely  to  the  brain  and  hearty  that  his  pictureSi  printed  with  an 
instantaneous  flash,  live  on  the  mental  retina  for  ever. 
The  deUveiy  of  certain  courses  of  Lectures  on  German  LUersh 
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6urej — The  Eevolviiom  of  Modern  Europe^ — and  Heroes,  Hero-' 
WcrMpj  and  the  Herok  in  History  (1840),  combined  mth  tho 
production  of  a  tract  on  Chartim  (1839)  and  an  Mstorical  con* 
trast,  entitled  Pari  and  Present  (1843),  filled  up  ciglit  yearn  between 

the  publication  of  the  "  i*  rencii  llevolution  "  and  tiie  appearance 
of  a  second  great  work. 

That  work  is  entitled  Tits  Letters  and  tSpeeches  of  Oliver  Crom- 
ufeUf  wiih  MucidaUcns,  A  yast  heap  of  materialsy  collected  vdth 
painfol  patience  from  all  soniceSy  ^'fi^ed  up/'  as  the  coUector  tells 
us,  "  from  foul  Lethean  quagmires,  and  washed  clean  from  foreign 
stupidities — such  a  job  of  buck-washing  as  I  do  not  long  to  re- 
poaV' — was  given  to  the  world  in  fair  order  and  modernized  form, 
the  great  Pniitan  being  made  to  speak  iirom  the  dead  past  with 
his  own  voice  and  pea  This  book^  however,  is  no  mero  edition 
of  Cromwell's  works.  What  he  modestly  calls  Elucidations,"  the 
setting  of  these  rough  recovei  ed  gems,  are  brilliant  specimens  of 
Carlyle's  historic  style.  His  portraiture  of  the  great 
diver,  and  his  battle-piece  of  Dunbar,  are  well  worthy  1845 
of  the  pencil  which  drew  Mirabeau  and  Maiie  Antoin-  A.lk 
ette,  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  and  tilie  shrill  dram- 
led  march  of  the  Paris  women  to  Versailles.  That  suhsiratuvi 
of  the  Puritan  or  old  Cov(  nanter  in  his  character,  to  which  Leigli 
Hunt  and  Hannay  make  aiiu^on,  kindled  into  volcanic  iiame  when 
Cromweli  formed  his  theme.  He  is^  indeed,  himself  a  literary 
C^mwell,  waging  sternest  war  with  all  the  force  of  an  earnest 
soul  against  modem  humbug,  untruth,  and  noisy  pretouicm.  No 
u Glider  that  this  soldier  of  the  pen,  among  the  stanchest  of  our 
century,  looking  back  across  two  hundred  years  of  history,  should 
recognise  natural  royalty  in  the  craggy  brow,  solid  frame,  and  iron 
soul  of  a  Huntingdon  £mner  who  could  lead  armies  to  certain 
triumph  and  dissolve  a  senate  with  the  stamping  of  his  foot  An 
electric  sympathy  linked  tiie  two  ;  true  manhood  sharpened  Crom- 
well's sword  and  true  manhood  guides  Carlyle's  i)vu. 

The  toppling  thrones  and  surging  peoples  of  the  disaj^trous  year 
1848  stirred  the  impulsive  oracle  to  a  vehement  utterance.  The 
LaUtr^Day*  PampkleU  (18d0)  assailed  with  most  gallmg  inveo- 
W  32 
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live  and  contein[)tuous  ridicule  the  leading  politicians  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  The  hollo'wness  of  great  men  and 
the  aervilaty^  of  amall  are  lashed  with  a  furious,  stinging  whip,  whose 
thongs  itoapad  in  tib  salt  of  gnm  ftntectic  mt,  eat  ami  nnart 
to  tbt  very  bona.  Yet  mwf  Uow*  are  too  fiem^  loo  gwe^ing, 
and  many  fall  harmless  upon  socmd  and  honest  things. 

His  of  John  Staling  (1851),  a  brilUant  Essayipt  ^vlio  liad 
conducted  Uio  '*  Athenaium  "  for  a  wJiile^  and  who  died  prematurely 
ill  ld4i,  grew  out  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  tkepietDre  which  Ardi* 
dMum  Ban  had  giwi  of  the  frae-thinking  emeata.  It  k  »  fine 
specimeo  of  literary  skill;  but  the  sympathy  wliMi  the  writer 
shows  for  the  loose  religious  views  of  his  friend  has  been  heavily 
blamed. 

Daring  raceut  yeam  Mr*  Carlyle,  reaiding  ehieily  at  Chelsea, 
has  been  employed  upon  The  Misicry  of  Friedrioh  11^  called 
Frederick  the  QreaL  This  stem  sddier  haa  been  ehoaeii  aa  the 
hero  of  a  new  work,  not  because  the  historian  believee  him  to 

have  been  a  truly  great  man,  but  "  because  he  managed  not  to  be 
a  liar  and  a  charlatan,  as  his  ceutury  was.'*   Frederick  and  Ycdtaire 

are  the  types  of  action  and  of  thought  in  the  rightoenth 
1858  eentniy.  In  1858  the  first  and  second  volamea  of 
A.D.     ^<¥Vederiok"  appeared;  but  they  were  only  preliminary 

to  Ulc  greater  story  of  bis  reign,  bringing  bis  life 
through  a  tangled  thicket  of  Brandenburg  and  Hoheiizollern 
genealogy,  n]>  to  the  death,  in  1740,  of  his  bearish  old  father, 
Friedrich  Wiihelm.  Mr.  Carlyle  visited  the  leading  battle-fields 
of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  while  collecting  material  for  the  eon- 
eluding  volumes  of  his  History.  Though  inferior  to  his  French 
Jievolntion,  this  work  presents  here  and  there  pictures  coloured 
with  that  lawless  but  potent  briUianoe,  that  wild,  abrupt,  impulsive 
touch,  which  distiiigaish  this  master's  style  from  that  of  all  other 
writers  of  EnglisL  Clarendon  nor  Gibbon  nor  Maoaulay,  all 
great  masters  of  the  historic  peneU  and  well  skilled  in  the  por- 
traiture of  men,  can  scarcely  match,  can  certainly  not  overmatch, 
tlmt  image  of  the  great  Frederick — the  very  Fritz  himself — that 
starts  to  life  in  the  opening  pages  of  Carlyle's  latest  wock. 
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POETRiJT  OF  FREDEEICE  THE  GEEAZ 

He  it  a  king  every  inch  of  Mm,  tiumgli  without  the  tmppings  of  a  king.  Fre- 
Beuts  himeelf  in  a  Spartan  aimplieity  of  vestmre :  no  erown,  bnt  an  old  suiitary 
cocked  hat— generally  old,  or  trampled  and  kneaded  into  absolute  softness  if  new; 
no  sceptre  but  one  like  Agamemnon's,  a  walking-stick  cut  from  the  wooda^  which 

serves  also  as  a  riding-stick  (with  which  l;o  hits  the  hor^e  "between  the  ears,** 
say  authors^  ;  and  for  royal  robes,  a  mere  soldier's  blue  coat  with  red  facings, — 
coat  likely  to  be  oM,  and  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snul}"  on  the  breast 
of  it ;  rest  of  tlie  apparel  dim,  unobtrusive  in  colour  or  cut,  eudiug  in  high  over- 
knee military  boots,  which  may  be  brushed  (and,  I  hope,  kept  soft  with  an 
underhand  eaipicion  of  oil),  but  are  not  permitted  to  be  blackened  or  varnished, 
—Day  and  Uaitin  with  their  soot- pots  forbidden  to  approai^  The  man  ie  not 
of  god-like  phyuognomy,  any  more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  costume :  close- 
shut  mouth  with  thin  Ape,  prominent  jawa  and  nose,  receding  brow,  by  no 
meuis  of  Olympian  height ;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  end  has  superlatiTe 
gray  eyes  in  it.  Not  what  is  called  a  beautiful  man ;  nor  yet,  by  all  appeaianoe, 
what  is  called  a  happy.  On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  of  many  sor- 
rows, as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hard  labour  done  in  this  world  ;  and  seems  to 
anticipate  notliing  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet  stoicism,  capable  enough  of 
what  joys  there  were,  but  not  expecting  any  worth  mention  ;  great  unconscious 
and  some  coni^iuus  pride,  well  tciapcieJ.  wiLii  a  cheery  mockery  of  humour,  are 
w  i  ilieii  on  that  old  face,  which  carries  its  chiu  well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight 
stoop  about  the  neek ;  snuffy  nosoi  lather  Hang  into  the  sir,  under  its  old  cocked 
bat,  like  sn  old  snuffy  lion  on  the  watch ;  and  sudi  a  pair  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or 
lion,  or  lynx  of  that  century  bore  elsewhere,  according  to  all  the  testimony  we 
haTe.  "  Those  eyes,"  says  Mirabeau,  "  which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  great  soul, 
fiiseinated  you  with  seduction  or  with  terror."  Most  excellent,  ]  ot  nt,  brilliant 
eyes,  swift>dartiag  as  the  stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun ;  gray,  we  said,  of  the  azure- 
gmy  colour ;  large  enough,  not  of  glaring  size ;  the  habitual  expression  of  them 
vigilance  find  penetrating  sense,  rapidity  resting  on  depth.  Which  is  an  excellent 
combination,  and  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  lambent  outer  radiance,  Bpuinging 
from  some  great  iimer  sea  of  light  and  fire  in  the  man.  The  voice,  if  ho  speak 
to  you,  is  of  similar  physiognomy  :  clear,  melodious,  and  sonorous;  all  tones  aro 
in  it,  from  that  of  ingenuous  inquiry,  graceful  sociality,  light-flowing  banter 
(rather  prickly  for  most  part),  up  to  definite  word  of  command,  up  to  desolating 
word  of  rebuke  and  reprobation. 
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POETS. 

Thokas  HooBy  bom  in  179^  mm  the  son  of  a  Lcmdon  bodmdkr. 

His  literary  career  began  in  Dundee,  where  he  contributed  to  a 
local  magazine.  His  >vui  ks  abound  in  sparkling  wit  and  humour, 
being  crammed  with  the  choicest  puns  and  most  whimsical 
turns  of  thought  But  Ms  trae  power  as  a  poet^  nnfortmiatel^ 
seldom  put  forth,  appears  in  such  tra^  pieces  as  Suffene  Aram*s 
DtwiH.  The  Sonff  of  the  Shiri,  and  ne  BrhJ^e  of  Sighu,  er 
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in  tlie  Pica  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies.  A  kindred  spirit^  Jerrold, 
ttajTs  that   Lis  varioits  pen  touched  alike  the  springiB  of  laughter 

and  the  sources  of  tears."    Hood  died  in  1845. 

David  Macbeth  Moir,  born  in  1798  was  tlie  Delta  of  Black- 
wood's Magadne,  The  surgeon  of  Musselbui^h  found  time  to  culti- 
vate a  poetic  genius  of  the  first  order.  A  gentle  melancholy  is  the 
ruling  spirit  of  his  works ;  but  from  his  novel  of  Mansie  Wauck, 
a  mellow  Scottish  humour  shines  softly  out.    He  died  in  1S5L 

Letttia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  born  in  1802  at  Old  Brompton. 
Her  signature  of  L.£.  L.  soon  became  known  by  her  beautiful  poems 
in  the  Likra/ry  GazeUe.  The  Improvteatrice  and  Tli^  Golden  Violei 
are  among  her  principal  works.  She  wrote  also  three  novels,  one 
of  which  is  called  Romance  and  Reality.  Having  married  ^Ir. 
Maclean,  G-jvurnor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  Africa,  she  went  out  to 
that  lonely  home  to  die.  One  October  morning  in  1839,  about  two 
months  after  her  arrival,  she  was  found  dead  on  her  bedroom  floor, 
having  accidentally,  it  is  thought,  taken  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid. 
Bich  luxuriance  of  fancy  is  the  characteristic  of  her  poetry. 

Thomas  Airi>,  born  in  1802,  at  Bowden  in  Boxburghshire,  contri- 
buted many  poems  to  Blackxvood.  He  was  long  editor  of  the  Dum- 
fries  fferald^  The  DeviCs  Dream  is  his  noblest  poem.  Some  xacy 
prose  sketches  of  Scottish  character  have  also  come  from  his  pen. 

Caroline  Norton  (Miss  Sheridan),  grand-daughter  of  the 
celebrated  dramatist,  was  born  in  1808.  The  Sorrows  of  Jiumlie 
—The  Undying  One,  a  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew — TIia 
JDrecm^mSi  The  Child  of  the  Islands,  may  be  named  among  her 
poems.   StU€urt  ofDunhaih  is  her  principal  novel 

Elizabeth  Browning  (Miss  Barrett)  attra^ed  notice  first  by  a 
translation  of  the  PrometliAim  Bound  of  yEschylus.  A  long  illness 
in  early  life,  occasioned  by  the  bursting- of  a  vessel  in  the  lungs, 
enabled  her,  by  a  wide  and  varied  course  of  reading,  and  much 
deep^  aolitaiy  thought,  to  prepare  for  the  high  vocation  of  a  poet 
She  certainly  has  given  us  the  sweetest  and  noblest  strains  of 
poetry  that  liave  come  in  the  present  generation  from  her  sex.  In 
1846  she  went  to  reside  at  Florence;  and  what  she  saw  of  Tuscan 
afixdrs  inspired  her  fine  political  poem  of  Casa  Guidi  Windows. 
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A  long  poem  iu  blank- verse,  Aurora  Lei/jhy  depicts  the  maiden  life 
of  a  poetesSy  the  autobiography  of  a  heart  and  intellect"  The 
principal  iayouritefl  among  Mr&  Browning's  poems  are,  The  Dudtem 
May — Bertha  in  the  Lane — Cowjyer^i  Grave — The  Cry  of  tite  Chil- 
dren— Lady  Geraldine^s  Courtship — Sonnets  from  the  rortugueec 
This  gifted  lady  died  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1861. 

BoBERT  Bnowioirai  the  husband  of  the  lady  just  named,  was 
bom  at  Camberwell  in  1812.  He  published  ParaceUua  in  183^ 
Then  followed  Plppa  Passes;  Strafford  (1837),  and  TheBUion 
the  Scutdieon  (18  i.>),  tragedies  which  proved  failures  on  the  stage; 
Bdh  and  Pomeyranates;  and  in  1855,  Miu  and  Women,  Ob- 
scurity is  his  chief  fault  (take  JSordeUo^  as  an  example) :  but  the 
lightning  of  great  poetic  genius  shines  through  the  clouda 
llecently  (18G9)  he  has  published  a  new  poem  entitled  The  Sing 
and  iJie  Book. 

Willi A.M  Edmondstounis  Aytoun  was  born  in  1813  at  Edin- 
burgh. While  at  college  his  poem  of  Judith  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Wilson.   But  his  lame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  spirit- 

stirriuf,'  Lays  of  ilie  Scottish  Cavaliers.  He  also  wrote  the  historic 
romance  of  JJolUivtllf  and  a  most  effective  satire  on  modern  poets, 
entitled  FirmUianf  a  Spasmodic  Tragedy ^  by  Percy  2\  Jones,  He 
filled  the  chair  of  Ehetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  UniTersitj  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  also  Sheriff  and  Vice-Admiral  of  Orkney.  In 
conjunction  with  THfiODOsa  Maetin,  a  parliamentary  solicitor  in 
Luiicluii,  he  wrote  Ballads  by  Bon  Gaidticrj  and  joined  the  same 
friend  in  transiatiug  the  lyrics  of  Goethe.  Professor  Aytoun  died 
in  ld6d« 

Fhiup  J.&1IIS  Bailbt,  bom  in  1816  at  Nottingham,  lias  written 
some  noble  but  unequal  poema    Festus  is  his  chief  work  (1839). 

TJie  Angel  World  aud  jTAe  Mystic  followed  in  succession,  both 
being  in  the  same  rapturous  aud  exalted  style.  In  TheAge^  a 
QoUoquM  Satire,  he  tried  another  key,  pitched  as  low  as  hia 
former  strains  were  high. 

Sydhey  Dobell,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Sydney  Yendys,  was 
bom  in  1824  at  1  cckliam  llye.  In  the  uncongenial  atmosphere 
of  a  wine-merchant's  counting-house— his  father  followed  that 
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bosmess  near  Ckeltenliam — he  cultivated  poetry  witli  much 
success.  Thi  Boman  (ISdO),  was  his  £rst^  and  is  still  his  best 
poem.  Balder — Sonnets  on  iha  War^  written  in  coigunction  with 
Alexander  Smith — and  England  m  Time  of  IFar,  complete  the 
Ikt  of  Mr.  DobelFs  works  already  puljliiihcd 

Albxai^deb  Smifl,  bom  in  1830  at  Kilmarnock,  made  his 
flune  by  A  Life  Drama,  written  amid  the  toils  of  drawing  patterns 
for  a  muslin  house  in  Glasfgow,  A  second  volume,  entitled  City 
Poems,  rich  with  the  same  excessive  wealth  of  imagery,  appeared 
in  1857.  We  iijivc  here  the  black  streets  of  smoky  Glasgow 
glorifierl  witli  poetic  light,  wliich  soniotimes  brightens  to  sublimity. 
The  year  1861  produced  mellowed  ixuit  of  his  genius  iu  a  £no 
poem  of  the  epic  class,  Edwin  of  Deira,  which  gives  a  stirring  and 
truthful  picture  of  Saxon  life  in  old  Korthumbria.  Mr.  Smith, 
who  had  been  for  several  years  Secretary  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  died  in  1867  at  WarJie  near  Edinburgh,  cut  oii"  at  the 
age  which  proved  fatal  to  Bums  and  to  Byron.  In  a  donie.stic  novel, 
styled  A  Ifred  Hagart^i  Household^  and  a  book  of  Essays  called 
Ihmmthorp^  he  gave  proof  that  a  poet  can  often  write  most  graphic 
and  graceful  prose. 

8itpplfiiii6iitfliy  Ust* 
Gaboiikb  Bommr.'— (1787-1851)— Hiss  Bowles— Baekland^  Hants— 

Fiiz-AHhur;  The  Widow's  Tale;  tSUqpten  on  Churehparda  (prose). 
WuLiAM  Tnou.— (1789-1848)— Aberdeen— ft  weaver  of  liamry~-JRhpmee  and 

Recollections. 

Bbyax  Protter. — (1790-1868)— known  as  Barry  Cornwall— barrister  and  Com- 

mif:sioiier  of  hxin^cy—Marcian  CoUmna;  Flood  qf  Thessaly;  Dramatic 

Scenes;  J/tra/  'io/a  (a  tragedy). 
HlHRY  Hart  Milman. — (1791-1868)— London— Dean  ot  St.  Vd.\i\'ti— Fazio  (a 

tragedy);  Samor;  The  FaU  of  Jerusalem;  The  Martyr  of  Antioch ;  IJlis» 

toTu  of  laikk  CKritliani^  (prose). 
loBM  C&ABI.— (WS-^ftiU  firing)— HdpskolUb  HorOuaiiptoiisldre— a  plongb- 

man— PMffiS    Rural  Life ;  l%e  VHOagt  MimtM, 
jEUasLBT  CoLEBiDQE  - (1796-1849)— devedon,  ncajp  Bristol— Po^/w;  IMes  of 

Nerihem  Worthies  (prose).  Dbbwbkt  CoLBBiDais.— (1800— still  living) 

—Keswick— Afmow*  of  Hartley  CdUridge,    Saaa  GoLBBiDOfl.— (1803* 

1 852) — Keswick — Phantasmion. 
Haynes  i3Any.— (1797-1839)— near  J3ath— Ijrist— ^Ac  tioldwr's  Tear;  Fd  he 

a  Butterfly. 

William  MoiflKRWiii.L.  —  (1797-1835)  —  CHasgow — journaliat — iScoUiah  Mm* 
ttrelsy;  Jeank  Morrison* 
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AhkUC  AWXAWDKR  Watts.  —  (17&9-1864)  —  Loudon — journalist  —  Podical 

Sket^es;  Li/ncs  of  thi  Heart, 
JoBv  Sdxuvd  BsA]>K.--dramatiat  and  poel^lUUp;  IUvdaium9ofL^$:  Cam 

and  Catiline  (dramat). 
WiMTBROP  Mackworth  F RAID, ^1802-1889)— Loiidoii—baniatar  and  poK- 

ticia]!— 77i6  Red  Fisherman ;  Quince. 
BlOHARD  Henrv  Hornh.— (1803— still  lIv*iiL'\— London— Or/o7?,  an  epic  (add 

at  a  farthing);  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  J^eath  of  Marlowe  (dramas). 
(jUARLES  SwAiN.— {1803-~-Rti!l  Hvin?)— Maiicliebtcr— an  engraver— TAe  Jtfitid; 

English  Mdodif.s;  Letters  of  Laura  D*.^vernc. 
Thomas  Kibble  Hervet  (1804-1859)— Manchester—eilitor  of  the  AtUnceuni 

—AvMtralia  ;  Modem  Sculpture ;  Sdkon, 
Thomas  Baoo.H1808— atiU  living)— Nottuigbaiii—)aoe*vearer  and  bookselkr 

— rA€  DeUy;  Mwrtytf^  Veiidam;  If^ler, 
BtOBARX)  MoNCKTON  MiLNBB— X1809-Btill  UvlDg)— now  LORP  HouooTON— York- 
shire—politician— A'^'Tia  o/ilfoni/  Years;  Palm  Leaves;  Life  of  Keats. 
Martin  Fakquhar  Tuppkr. — (1810— still  liviu!*) — Londou — barriater — JPro- 

verhiaJ  Philosophy;  An  Auilwr's  Mind ;  The  Crock  of  Ookl. 
Charles  Mackat. — (1812— still  living)— Perth— journalist— Foicca  from  the 

Crowd;  Tou^n  Lyrics  ;  Egeria ;  The  Safainandrine. 
BoBBBi  KicoUi.^1814-1887)— Tdlljbeltane,  Pertluhire-^edltor  of  the  Leeds 

Timet— Thauffhit  iff  Eeavm  ;  Zka^ 
PRAKon  Bbowh. —(1816— BtiU  llYing)— SUanorlar,  Donegal— 2%e  Star 

A  tteahei ;  Vision  ef  Schwartz  ;  Lsfrics. 
Blisa  Cook. — (1817—  still  living)— Southwark — Mdaia,  and  Lyrical  Pieeet. 
Matthew  Ati:70lt>.— (1822— still  living)— Laleliam— son  of  Dr.  Arnold-— inq»eo> 

tor  of  schools— tStrayed  JUvcller  ;  /Cmpedoclcs  on  Etna. 
Covbntry  Patmork.— (1823 -still  livin^^)— Woodford, Essex — assistant  librarian, 

Britiiik  Mufcjiium — Tanierton  Church  Tower ;  The  Angel  in  the  House. 
Gkhald  Massbi— (1828— still  living)— Tring,  Hertfoi-dshire— originally  a  factory 

hoj^Babe  Chrittahd;  Oraigerook  Castte. 

Among  the  many  poets  to  whom  our  space  prevents  us  from  doing  justice, 
William  Bknskxt,  and  two  Irisli  minstrels,  Denis  Florence  M'Cartiiy  of 
Dublin  and  AYiUAAii  Aluvobax  of  Balljaliannon,  are  prominent^  Of  tlio  ladies 
who  adom  this  department  of  onr  eonent  literatnre  it  would  be  nnpaidonable  to 
pass  oTer  Isa  Cbaki,  who  wrote  tiie  prise  poem  on  Bume  in  ;  Bessib 
Fabbbs,  author  of  Gabriel;  Mart  nuHB,  author  of  NonrUton;  and  Abblaidb 
Frooteb^  author  of  Lc<jcnds  and  Lyrics;  all  of  whom  have  added  new  lusti'e  to 
their  literary  fame  by  antii|iiig  efforts  to  open  a  wider  field  of  employment  to 
their  sex. 


DBAMATIBTS. 

Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfoukd,  bom  in  1795  iu  a  .suburb  of  Staf- 
ford, was  the  son  of  a  brewer  at  Eeading  in  Berkshire.  Edu- 
cated for  the  luw^  he  rose  rapidly,  until  in  1S49  a  scat  on  the 
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beucli  rewarded  lik  talents  and  his  toils.  Five  years  later,  he 
died  suddenly  of  apople]^,  wliile  chaiging  the  grand  jury  at 
Stafford.  Tlie  stady  of  die  Qreek  drama,  upon  which  he  wrote 
an  JSsmi/,  guided  his  pen  to  the  production  of  some  noble  works. 

His  principal  play  is  Ton.  But  The  Athenian  Captive ;  Ghncoe^ 
or  the  Fate  of  tJie  Maalmialds  ;  and  The,  CcuUilian,  are  ail  draujas 
of  powerful  cast  and  elevated  style.  We  also  owe  a  Life  of  Charles 
Lamb  to  this  accomplished  man. 

HiBNBT  Tatlob,  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  cuntributed  to  the  modern  English  drama  one  of  its  finest 
works,  Philip  van  Artevelde,  founded  on  the  history  of  the  famous 
brewer  of  Qhent^  This  noble  and  stately  play  was  published  in 
1834.  To  its  accomplished  author  we  also  owo  a  drama^  founded 
on  early  English  histoiy,  called  Edwin  the  Fain  Mr.  Taylor,  who 
holds  a  senior  clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  is  author  of  27ie 
Eve  of  the  Conqw.^t  and  otlier  poems,  and  of  Essays  entitled  Notes 
from  Life  and  Notes  from  Books. 

Sapplgmentajy  List* 

Thoius  Loyiu  BaDi>oii.«^80S-lSi9)— m  of  a  learned  j^yiieiaa— ^  Brides 
Tragedy. 

BiCBARD  Laiob  Saan.'-ldied  1851)— Dabliii— an  orator  and  pdittciaii'-JS^acfite; 

The  Apostate. 

0ILB£nT  Abbott  A'Beckett.— (1810-1856)— London— a  police  magistrate- 
many  Plays;  aUo  Covmc  JUackstone;  Ckmuc  Mistories  qf  Mnglandand 

Rome. 

Tom  Taylor.— (1817— still  living)— Sunderland— Secretary  to  Board  of  llealth 
— maay  Comedies  and  Farces;  contributions  to  launch;  Manoriald  oj 
Baydon, 

Ws8TLAir]>  lilABiioir.^1825— fitill  liTing)— Boston,  Leioeitenilure— Heart 

ihs  World;  Patrician's  Daughter. 
KoBiRT  B.  Brough.— (bom  1828)— London— brower*s  eon— TF%a<  to  Bat,  Drink, 

smd  Avoid:  Mtdea  (a  bnrleaqoe),  &o. 

Other  namee  ^rthy  of  hoaoaxable  mention  under  tbis  head  are  SmuKY 

Brooks,  the  novelift  (Ottr  Qovemets;  The  CreoU)^^tiMKXB  Couxns  (77m;  Frosen 
D«p) — Mamm  Lbmon,  editor  of  Punch  (more  than  fifty  Farces,  Sn.) — ^Hsnrt 
Mathew,  foimder  of  Punch  and  anthor  of  London  Labimr  and  the  London  Poor 
{The  Wandering  Minstrd,  a  farce). 
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HIBXOfilAliS  AND  BIOG&APHEBa 

• 

Siu  AKcifiiiALD  Alison,  born  in  1792  at  Kcnlcy  in  ShiU|jc.luic, 
receive  J  Km  education  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Called  to 
the  Scuttkli  bar,  he  was  appobtedin  1834  Slicriif  of  Lauadcshin^ 
11  position  which  he  held  np  to  his  death  in  1667.  His  gieat  work 
Is  The  ffistori/  of  Swope  from  the  CcmmencmerU  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  licstoraiion  vf  the  Bourbons^  published  in  ten 
volumes  between  1839  and  1842.  Eight  volumes,  carrying  the 
work  ou  to  the  Accemon  ofiLouis  yapoleon^  were  afterwards  added. 
Many  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  great  work  ^  bat  in  spite 
of  imperfection  it  remains  a  remarkable  monmnent  of  the  his- 
torian's energy,  perseverance,  and  literary  skill.  Sir  Archibald, 
made  a  baronet  in  1852,  was  also  the  author  of  A  Lift  of  Marl- 
hvroufjh. 

Geo&qb  Gaote,  bom  in  1794  at  Clay  Hill,  near  Beckenham  in 
Kent,  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house.  Amid  the  toils  of  a 
London  banking-honse,  he  found  time  to  prosecute  historical 

btutlies  with  so  muck  success,  that  his  great  work,  Tltc  Jlulory  of 
Greece^  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  completed  in  185G,  ranks  with  the  best  of  our  modem  his- 
tories. The  sympathies  of  the  writer  throughout  the  entire  narra- 
tive ore  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Athenian  demociacy. 

Thomas  Aekold,  the  celebrated  head-master  of  Rugby,  was 
born  in  1795,  at  East  Cowea  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  OrieL  Hisappomtmeutto  Ptugby 
School  took  place  in  1828.  As  an  author,  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  a  fragment  of  Soman  HUtory^  closing  with  the  Second 
Pnnic  War.  This  work  is  modelled  after  Niebuhr.  An  edition  of 
Thucydides  ;  eight  Historical  Lectures,  delivered  at  0:d"urd,  a\  here 
lie  became  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  184'j  ;  his  Sermons  to 
tlie  Rugby  boys ;  and  his  collected  Essays,  complete  the  short  iifit 
of  his  published  works.  He  died  suddenly  at  Rugby  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1842. 

CoNNOP  Thirlwall,  bom  in  1797,  at  Stepney  in  Middlesex, 
having  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  called  to 
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tlie  bar  in  1825  at  Lincoln*8  Inn.  But  after  three  years  lie 
abandoned  the  law  for  the  Church,  and  ultimately  became  Bishop 
of  Bt  David's.  A  calm  and  scholarly  Htstcry  of  Greece^  written 
originally  for  Lardner's  "  Cyclopa3di«i,"  gives  liim  an  honourable 
place  among  EritiSli  authors. 

Sir  Fkancis  Palgrave,  born  in  London,  Deputy-keeper  of 
Public  Eecords,  produced  several  remarkable  historical  work& 
Th€  Misfovy  o/ihe  AngloSaxoM ;  The  Hue  and  Progren  of  ^ 
EnglUh  (kmrnowwuM^;  and  especially  Th^  Huhry  of  Nwmandy 
and  of  England^  of  which  the  Norman  Conquest  is  the  central 
suVJect,  are  his  leading  works.    He  died  in  18G1. 

John  Gibson  LockhakTi  born  in  1794,  at  Cainbusnethan  in 
Lanarkshire,  is  best  known  as  the  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
whose  son-in4aw  he  was.  Except  BoswelPs  ^  Johnson  '*  we  have 
liu  liner  Life  "  in  tlio  language.  The  diary  and  letters  of  Scott 
are  interwoven  with  the  story  of  his  life,  in  that  finished,  graceful 
style,  of  which  Lockhart  was  a  thorough  master.  Valcriw^  a  tale 
of  Tn^an's  time;  Reginald  DaUon^  an  English  story;  and  two 
other  similar  works,  entitle  Lockhart  to  a  high  place  among  novelists. 
His  Spanish  Ballads  possess  remarkable  poetic  fire;  and  his 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  which  he  edited  from  1826  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1804^  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  English  essayists  and  chtics. 

John  Foestjsb^  bom  in  1812  at  Newcastle,  was  long  the  acting 
editor  of  the  ^  Examiner.*^  ^  His  literary  &me  rests  on  the  Lim  of 
the  SkUesmen  of  ilie  Commonwealth^  and  still  mure  auruly  uii  an 
admirable  Life  of  Goldsmitlt^  in  which  the  man  and  his  times  are 
all  produced  with  vivid  effect  Mr.  Forster  is  a  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy. 

Gbobctb  Hbnbt  Lewis,  bom  in  1817  in  London,  early  forsook 

the  study  of  medicine  for  the  more  congenial  toils  of  the  pen. 
His  literary  talent  has  been  directed  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects; 
and  in  all,  his  power  of  clothing  a  dry  theme  with  living  interest 
manifests  itself  clearly.  His  chief  works  are  ^  jSici^prii^x/^^ 
tory  of  Ph^Hotophy^  and  a  Life  of  Goethe,  But  he  has  also  written 
a      <tf  Robespierre i  Tlie  Physiology  of  Common  Life;  The  SpcmA 
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Drama ;  bcsidos  two  uovek,  a  trii^edyy  and  semi  articles  without 

Dayxd  Mabson,  bom  in  1823  at  Aberdeen^  wrought  his  way 
steadily  with  his  pcu,  through  jouroalism  and  magazine-worky  up  to 
his  present  position  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 

fiiiy  uf  Edinburgh,  and  editor  of  Mat  iiiillan's  Magazine."  lie  Las 
written  Mtilislk  NovtluU  and  t/teir  Slt/lts^  and  other  works ;  and 
is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  Life  and  Times  of  John  MiUoUt 
of  which  the  Toliune  already  published  affords  a  fine  sample. 

HsNRT  Thomas  Buckle  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  Hist^n  y 
of  CivUizatiuHy  of  which  llic  second  volume  appeared  some  lime 
ago.  To  tracing  the  development  of  national  intellect  he  has 
devoted  patient  attention)  and  has  inai-slialled  an  array  of  evidence 
in  support  of  his  views  that  tells  of  deep  and  long  research.  But 
he  follows  Comte,  the  French  author  of  Fonlive  PhUosophyy  in 
ignoring  that  all-wise  Providence  whom  we  gratefully  recognise  as 
the  Supreme  Agent  in  the  advancement  of  maTikind.  This  is  the 
radical  fault  of  a  learned  and  finely  written  work.  Buckle  died 
at  Damascus  in  1862. 

Jambb  AiVTHONT  Fboudk,  an  ex-Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  is  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  graphic  and  eloquent 
JJutory  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wohey  to  the  Death  (f 
Elizabeth,  In  this  work,  Henry  VIII. — the  JEInglish  Bluebeard, 
as  he  has  been  not  unfitly  slyled — ^is  set  in  a  much  more  favour- 
able light  than  in  all  previous  histories  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Froude 
has  for  years  held  the  editorship  of    Fmser's  Magazine.'* 

Snpplemeiitaiy  Lift 

LoBD  Campbell.— <1779-1861)—8jmngfieltl,  Fife— originally  a  reporter  for  the 
"Morning  ChroQlclo* Lord  Chancellor  of  Bogiand— Ztvef  qf  the  Lord 

Ch(tn€€fh>ri^ ;  rjim  of  thf  Chiff -Justices. 
CUAALES  Khiqht.—(17'>0— still  living)— Windsor— pnblishcr  and  author 

Printer  and  Mod^n  I'rmj  i^opuiar  History  qf  England;  MdMion  ^ 
Shaktpere. 

BoBEKT  Vauohah.— (about  1798-1SG8)— an  Indepeudcut  luinULei— Jo/ui  dc 
Wpdiffe;  Sn^amd  under  the  Stuarts;  Itevolutions  qf  Englieli  Hitt&r^ 
(Vola.  I,  Aod  II.). 
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Agues  Strickland. —Reycbn-hall,  Suffolk— Z/m  of  the  Queens  of  England 

and  of  Scotland.   Her  sister  ELlZAiiUTii  aided  her  in  this  work. 
TYalti:r  FAHQtrHAR  Hs   K.  -Dean  of  Q\i\che%i^T—Kcdcsiastic(d  JhO'jraphy ; 

Church  Did ionai'i/;  Liirs  of  tJie  Archbishops  of  C'ankrhiiry  {\o\.  I.) 
HoBSKT  Obambbrs.— (1802— Still  living)— Peebles— an  Edinbursh  ijublisher— 

TradUiont  of  Bdviihurfjh ;  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745-40;  Dwmslie 

Amaii  of  Scotland, 

Cosmo  Ivvbs.— Professor  of  History,  ^^hntgh-Scoatmd  in  ike  Middle  Am; 

SUtduM  tf  Sarly  SeoUish  History, 
Babi  Stanhope.— (1805— still  living)— Walmer— formerly  Loid  Mahon— oj 

Belisanus;  War  of  Succession  in  Spain;  History  of  England  fr<m  the 

Pence  of  VtreclU  to  the  Peace  of  Vfrm'fh.'^. 
Sir  Geoboe  Cornewat.l  Lkwi?     i  1806-1863)  —  T/jc  CrediJbility  qf  Early 

Jioman  History ;  htjimiicc  of  A  iUhurUy  on  Opinion. 
JoHH  Hill  Burxoit.— (1809— still  living)— Aberdeen— a  Scottish  advocate— /.^^c 

of  Hume;  Zivet  of  Lord  Lovai  and  Duncan  tbrbet  of  ChiUoden;  History 

of  SeoUand, 

Thomas  AikOLPiius  Tbollovx.— son  of  the  cdehrated  lady-noTslist— ^WKooii  ef 

CcUlierine  de  Medici;  A  Decade  of  Italian  Women. 
William  Howard  Russell.— (1810— still  living)— Dublin— Special  Concspon* 

dent  of  the  "  Times" — Letters  on  the  Crimean  War;  Diary  in  India, 
QsoBOE  Wilson.— (1818-1859)— Edinburgh— chemist  and  lecturer— oi 

John  Reid  and  llcnrii  Caveiidinh ;  Fire  Oatcwaj/s  rf  Knowledge  (popular 

science);  Life  of  Edward  Forhcs  (coinpleted  by  Geikie). 
Sir  William  Stikling-Maxwell. — (1818— still  livinc;)— Kenmure,near  Glnsf^ow 

—Laird  of  Keiv^Annals  of  Danish  Artists;  Cloister-Life  qf  Charles  V.; 

Life  of  Velasquez. 

WiLLiAX  Hbvworth  Dixov.— (1821— Still  liTing)— Torkshire— barrister^editor 
of  tbe  ''Atheofleuro"— Ztv««  of  John  Howard,  WiUiam  Penn,  Admiral 
Stake,  and  Lord  Baeon;  and  A^ew  Afneriea  (a  book  of  tiBTel). 
Havha's  Life  of  Chalmers:  Muibhsap's  lAfeofJasMs  WeUt;  Smilbs'  Ltfei^f 

Gconjc  Stephenson;  QkViKOtBXSA*  lAfeof  Pope;  T^Tr's  Pardoe's  Lives  of  Francis  L 
and  Marie  de  Medici;  Miss  Freer's  Reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  France;  Meri- 
tale's  Ilistonj  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire;  Eyre  Crowe'h  History  of 
France;  James  Wthtk's  Eiyhtren  Christian  Centuries,  and  Histories  of  France 
ami  England ;  ami  George  Finlay's  Histories  of  Mcdiicval  and  Modern 
OrcecCf  are  among  the  works  to  which  wc  cannot  here  do  justice. 


E8SAYIBIS,  CBHICS,  ETC. 

John  Wii^on,  bom  in  1785  at  Paisley,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer.  Dimng  his  course  at  Magdolea  College,  Oxford, 
he  won  the  Newdigate  pme  for  English  poetry*  Settling  down 
at.Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  he  enjoyed  for  some 
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ttm  the  levffy  mmmy  of  tlie  LakM^  and  the  firiend^p  of 
Woidsworth,  in  ^ose  poetio  school  he       a  prondnng  disciple. 

But  changing  circumstances  led  liiin  to  fix  his  residence  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  was  appointed  in  1820  to  tlic  chair  of  Morai 
Philosophy.  like  Walter  8oott^  he  won  his  earliest  laui  els  in 
poetiy;  but  a  greener  wreath  awaited  him  in  the  realms  of  English 
piosa  The  Ide  of  Palm  (1812),  and  Th4  CU^  of  the  Pla^ 
( 1 8 1 G),  are  his  chief  poetical  works.  Under  the  name  of  Christopher 
North,  he  contributed  to  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  paper  after  paper, 
eniiohed  with  :i  glorious  eloquence,  whioh  struck  a  ilash  of  entiia- 
siasm  even  &om  the  calmi  judicial  HaDonL  The  yarions  Essays 
on  Spenmr  and  Homer^  the  Ssmy  m  Bunu,  and  those  inimitaUy 
witty  and  brilliant  conversationsy  known  as  Nodes  Ambrosianaey 
afford,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimens  of  Wilson's  prose.  A  collec- 
tion of  sweet,  pathetic  tales,  entitled  Lipids  and  SJwdows  of  ScottisJi 
Lijk^  and  a  novel  in  the  same  style^  The  Trials  of  Margaret 
I4fnd$ay^  display  the  gentle,  almost  feminine  spiiilv  that  bcaned 
within  the  huge,  mnseular  frame  of  the  literary  athlete.  Three 
years  before  liL:;  death,  this  man,  of  whose  memory  and  fame 
Scotland  may  v/ell  bo  jnond,  received  a  peii;sii)ii  of  £300  a  year, 
lie  died  at  Edinbur^  on  the  3d  of  April  1851. 

Thohab  bib  QUIN0E7,  bom  in  17d6  at  Manfihester,  was  a 
merchant's  son.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford^  he  soon  embarked 
in  literary  pursuits.  Hia  most  remarkable  works  are,  The  Con/es- 
slons  of  an  English  Opium-Eater^  first  published  in  the  "  London 
Magazine and  Suspiria  de  Frq/undis,  contributed  to  "  Black« 
wood.''  In  reading  the  former  papers  it  should  be  remembered 
that  De  Quincey  was  long  a  slave  to  the  use  of  that  deadly  dni^ 
and  with  difiScnlty  tore  himself-^not  without  suffering  and  shattered 
health — from  the  clutch  of  the  horrible  habit.  His  Lim  of 
tSJuikspere  and  Pope  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  and  his 
Logic  of  Political  Economy,  are  characterized,  like  all  his  works, 
by  wonderful  eloq[uence  and  thorough  grasp  of  his  suliject  He 
died  at  Edmbui^h  in  Deoembw  1859. 

Anna  Jameson,  bom  in  1796  at  Dublin,  was  the  daughter 
of  Murphy  the  painter.    Her  works  on  art  rank  %vith  those  of 
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Bnskin.  Two  llatid-hooks,  descriptive  of  tlie  Public  and  Private 
Galleiios  of  London,  were  written  by  this  accomplislied  woman. 
Bat  hat  most  noted  works  are,  Charaoterittics  of  Women,  containing 


m  ^etuBAle  of  Sbakqpeire'ft  hmnaa^  ai  just  as  it  is  beantifiil; 


and  Senm^  and  Legefida/ry  Art,  indading  Ltffmdi  of&u  MonaOie 

Orders  and  Legends  of  tlie  Mctdonna,  Mrs.  Jameson  died  in  March 


Haebibt  Maszineau,  born  in  1802  at  Norwich,  is  the  author 
of  mmj  works  on  cmbjeots  of  PditiGal  and  Social  Eoonomy.  Sh« 
has  vxitteii also  jSMetjf  in  Ammoi$;  Deertraoh  and  I%eH<mrand 
the  Man,  two  novels ;  and  !!%e  Skfort/  of  ike  ffdriy  Yeari  JPeaee, 

Her  collection  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Atkinson  .and 
herself,  under  the  title,  On  tibe  Laws  of  Man^s  Nattire  aiid  Develop- 
mentf  contains  a  direct  avowal  of  atheism.  She  has  for  many 
years  resided  at  .Axubleaid^  in  the  Lake  district. 

Saaah  EtxiSy  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  named  Stickney, 
married  in  1837  William  Ellis,  long  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Her  chief  work,  The  Wo77ien  of  England^  appeared  in  the 
following  year.  Einging  the  changes  on  this  title,  she  produced, 
in  saocessioii,  among  other  works  devoted  to  moral  instnictiony 
1^  JkiMffhter^the  Wim--<xnd  the  Moifhen  ofUnghncL  Books 
of  travel  and  several  short  tides  have  proceeded  from  her  bnsy  pen. 
Her  liusband  is  known  as  the  autlKjr  of  Polyimian  Itesearches, 
llhtory  of  Madagascar,  and  many  other  works. 

Ai;z0UJft  Helps,  educated  at  Cambridge,  has  grown  into  the 
favour  of  thoughtful  readers  by  the  pure^  calm  wisdom  of  such 
works  as  Frimd$  in  Cmndl  and  Chmpcmms  of  My  JSoUtude,  He 
has  given  us  also  a  History  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  America, 
a  strange  fiction,  called  Jkalmah,  and  two  historical  dramas. 

John  Ruski:n,  born  in  1819  in  London,  is  the  son  of  a  rich 
wine-merchaut.  He  received  his  education  at  Christ's  Church, 
Oxford.  His  first  publication,  Modem  Paiwten^  ly  an  Ostford 
Graduate  (1843),  won  instant  attention  by  its  intrepid  criticisms, 
and  yet  more  by  its  brilliant  and  lofty  style.  Turner  is  his  e^iyc- 
cial  favourite.  Attracted  from  painting  to  architecture  during  his 
Continental  tours,  he  has  uttered  his  love  for  old  Qothie  ait  In 
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two  woiks,  entitled'  The  Saten  Lamp$  of  AtMMkmrt  and  Tkt 
SkmmofVemee.  Fre^Baphaelite  Art  luMak»  been  defended  by  tliis 

briglit^  sharp  pen.  Travelling,  of  late,  into  the  less  flowery  fields 
of  J\)liticnl  Economy,  he  h»as  lost  his  way,  and  1ms  wntten  things 
— papers  in  the  Comhiil"  chi^jr — which  are  not  likely  to  add 
to  bis  fame  as  a  wntor^  or  Ids  chaiacter  as  a  man  of  oommon  sensa 

flttpptommmry  IfaL 

John  Tatxr  Collieh. — (1789 — still  living) — London— originally  a  law-gtudcnt 
aiid  jovirno}ht~ Pod  iced  DecaTtieron;  Ui9tory  of  Dramatic  Poetry i  Life 
and  Worka  of  Shakspere. 

WiLUAx  MAOiinr.— (170M84S)— Cork-«athor  and  joainalist— ^rftelet  in 
BMtwood  and  FtoMt;  fMfwatlStj  Skaktpen  Papeft,  sad  S€mark 

WiLtlAX  HowiTT.— (1795— Still  living)— Heanor,  PerbjBliire— i?ooifc  of  the 

Seasons;  Rural  lAfe  «a  £nffland ;  Life  in  Oermang;  Two  Ttatn  In  Fio* 

toria.  Mary  Howitt,  his  wife,  aided  him  in  many  works. 
AwxANPKR  Dtce.— (1798— still  living)— Edinburgh— Episcopal  clergymatt— 

yotcs  on  Shakspar ;  Lives  avd  Works  of  Eiizahetlutn  DramatieU. 
Jon»  Steelisq. — (1806-184^1) — Kaiiues  Castle,  Bute— conductor  of  the  "  Athe- 

nieum" — curate  of  Hnrstmonceaux — Emiys  in  Aiitenwum  and  Blackwood; 

Poem  ;  Stra^hrd  (a  tn^gedy). 
liUftT  Gowpiir  Oluu— (1809— bUU  lining)— Mia  Norallo— Con«^  Oottewd^ 

anee  to  Shaktpere;  (SfMhood  qf  Shak^pere^e  ffminee, 
QsoMB  GiL7iLiiAV.--<181S— still  Hviiig)— Comrie,  Perthshiie— United  Preshy- 

terian  minuker  in  Dundee— ;4  oixtery  of  IMenrp  Potitnriii  i  Barde  of 

Vie  Bible. 

SAMrBL  PuiLLiPH.—(lSl.^lS54>— London— Zitler»ry  JBsmjfe  in  the  Timet; 

Cahl  Sf  nkeley  (a  novel). 
Geokoe  Brimlby. — (1819--1857)—Cambrid^rc-  Librarian  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge— jSs9ay«  m  the  Spectator  and  Fraaer, 


j^OYELIBIS. 

Fredebick  ^lAiua  at,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was  bom 
ill  1792,  in  London.  No  better  painter  of  English  sailor-life  has 
sought  the  favour  of  the  reading  world  since  Smollett  gave  us 
Trmuoion  and  Pipes.  Frank  MUdmay  (1829)  was  Manyat's  fiist 
ventue.  Then  came  in  qniek  snocession  from  bis  f4Rtile  pen 
KewUm  Fcr^er^Peter  SimpU-^acdb  Faithful — Mfdekipmtm 
Easy,  and  a  host  of  similar  works.  fuU  of  wild  liilarious  liie  and 
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fiiirring  advcntnres.    Captain  Afanrat^  whose  professional  daring  ^ 
and  skill  would  Bave  laued  him  highy  apart  ficom  all  liteiaiy  &ni€^ 
died  in  1848,  at  Laiigbam  in  Norfolk 

William  Carleton,  who  has  done  for  the  gray  frieze  of  tho 
Irish  peasant  Avliat  Marrj'at  did  for  the  English  blue-jacket,  was 
bom  in  1798>  at  Prillick  in  the  county  of  l?yrone.  His  father 
was  a  peasant^  simple  and  unlearned,  but  OTciflowing  with  the 
l^nds  and  romantic  tales  in  which  the  wilder  parts  of  LroUuid 
are  so  rich-  Intended  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Carletou  turned 
in  youth  to  literature.  His  linst  work,  Traits  and  Stones  of  tJte 
Iruik  Feasantryy  appeared  in  1830  without  his  name,  and  w:is  at 
onee  successfdL  Fardcrougha^  Uie  MUer ;  ValeaUne  M^CHutchy, 
and  WUlff  SmUy^  are  his  chief  remaining  works :  but  his  most 
pathetic  and  humorous  passages  occur  in  his  shorter  pieces.  Mr. 
Carletou  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 

Geo&gk  Payne  Hainsfobd  Jam£S|  bom  in  1801  in  Loudon, 
was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  modem  English  novelists. 
The  shelves  of  the  circuiatmg  libraries  still  groan  under  his  endless 
volumes;  and  there  are  readers  of  peculiar  taste  who  enjoy  his 
monotonous  fictions.  His  great  field  is  modern  history;  and  per- 
haps his  first  historical  novel,  Jiic/wUeti  (1829),  is  his  best.  But 
to  read  one  of  James's  novels  is  to  read  all.  His  famous  opening 
scene  of  two  travellers  winding  on  horseback  down  a  mountain 
road,  in  the  red  light  of  sunset^the  one  dark  and  elderly,  the 
other  young  and  fair,  <kc.,  has  been  often  turned  into  fun.  Jamea 
acted  for  a  time  as  British  Consul  at  Richmond  in  Virginia;  but 
he  exckani^ed  that  post  for  a  similar  oiiicc  at  Veiuce>  where  he  died 
in  June  1860. 

DonoLAS  Jebbold,  bom  in  London  in  1803,  was  an  actor's  son. 
Having  spent  two  years  at  sea,  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a  printer, 

lie  entered  literary  life  ;i.s  :i  ^vriter  for  the  Coburg  theatre.  Blacks 
eyed  Susan  is  still  a  stage  favourite,  and  all  his  dramatic  works 
are  radiant  with  tme  wit  Time  Works  Wcnders^  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  them.  However,  Jerrold's  £une  rests  rather  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  Punch  and  other  serials.  Who  can  forget  The 
Caudle  Curiain-LtcLui  ta  i  Suck  works  as  SL  Giles  and  St,  JanieSf 
(lii)  33 
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iind  the  Stcry  qfa  Feather^  display  his  power  as  a  novelkt  For 
■ome  yean  before  his  deaths  which  occurred  in  1857,  he  edited 

Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper."    His  son  Blauchard  now  holds  a 
giiiiilnr  position. 

8iR  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  bom  in  1805,  is  the  tliird  sou 
of  General  Bulwer,  of  Heydon  Hall  in  Norfolk.  The  name  of 
Iiytton  he  assnmed,  when  he  succeeded,  in  1843,  to  his  mother's 
estate  of  Knebworth.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  broke  ground 
AS  a  novelist  in  1827,  when  Falkland  (a  tale  tinged  deeply  with 
the  red  and  black  of  Byron's  style)  appeared.  Then  came  PeUuim, 
a  la  Theodore  Hook.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  out  the  list. 
Such  unhealthy  noyels  as  Paitd  Clifcrd  and  Eti^ene  Aramf  in 
which  a  robber  and  a  murderer  are  clothed  with  heroic  Hgbt, 
aOorded  but  small  inomise  of  successors  like  21ie  LaM  Dai/s  of 
Pompeiif  Riemi,  and  The  Last  of  the  Barons^  and  still  smaller  pro- 
mise of  those  matured  works,  The  Caxtom^  My  Novel,  and  What 
mU  he  Jh  wth  li  I— in  which  the  novelist  turning  from  baser  ore^ 
^  lias  struck  upon  a  ydn  of  pure  and  lustrous  gold.  Bulwer  Lytton's 
e«arlicst  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  verse  making,  and  more 
than  once  lie  has  returned  to  this  form  of  literature.  Tie  has  tried 
his  hand  at  satire  in  The  Svameu  Twins  and  The  Nexo  Timon,  and 
has  written  a  long  metrical  romance  called  Kinff  Arthur;  but  a 
poem  on  MiUan  is  considered  to  be  his  best  work  in  English  Terse. 
Among  several  plays  from  this  versatile  pen,  Iticlidieu  and  The 
Lady  of  Ly<^ns  dcsorve  special  mention.  As  a  [n  .litician  and  an 
orator,  Sir  Edward,  now  Lord  Lytton,  has  won  great  distinction. 

WiUSAM  Habbison  Ainsworth,  born  in  1805  at  Manchester, 
is  a  powerfhl,  but  often  repulsive  writer  of  fictioa  His  Rwikiaood 
and  t/odb  Sheppard  are  shoots  of  the  same  poisonous  tree  as  bore 
Bulwor  Lytton's  "  Eugene  Arain,"  In  such  works  as  TIi£  Tower 
of  London,  Old  St.  PauVs,  and  Windsor  Castle^  English  history 
has  supplied  the  ground-work  of  Ainsworth's  plots.  He  owns  and 
edits  ^  Bentley's  Miscellany." 

BxNJAHiN  Dm&ABLi,  bom  in  1805  in  London,  is  the  son  of  old 
Tftaac  D'lsraeli,  who  wrote  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature."  Vitnan 
Grey  (1826)  was  his  first  novel;  and  among  the  many  that  followed 
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we  may  sbgLe  ont  Chntarmi  Fleming;  ffenri^Ua  Tmpie;  and 
Coning sh  t/,^^  the  last  of  which  hmiingles  politics  with  the  tisaal 
staples  of  a  rnodern  novuL  A  fantastic  kind  of  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion— the  unpruned  luxuriance  of  a  Judeau  vine  whose  brandies 
mn  over  the  wall — characterizes  both  the  plots  and  the  style  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  works.  As  a  politidaii,  he  holds  a  foremost  rank 
on  the  Conservative  side,  was  twice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
nnder  Lord  Derby,  and  liaa  recently  held  the  seals  as  Premier. 

Charles  Lever,  born  in  1800  at  i)ubli!i,  was  physician  to  the 
embassy  at  Brussels  when  he  wrote  his  first  work,  The  ConfeS' 
sioM  of  Harry  Lorrtquer*  Charles  C*MaUey  and  Jack  JlintoTif 
works  of  the  same  dashing  militaxy  style,  followed,  to  the  delight 
of  thonsanda  The  fnn  and  firolio  of  IHsh  life,  especially  snch  life 
as  officers  see,  were  there  depicted  in  most  spirit-stirring  style. 
Moland  CasJiel^  The  Knight  of  Gwynne^  and  TIia  Dodd  Family 
A  hroady  are  the  best  of  his  later  fictions.  Lever  edited  the Dublin 
University  Magazine "  for  a  while,  but  has  since  resided,  for  the 
most  part,  in  Italy.    He  is  now  Consul  at  Trieste. 

Samuel  Warren,  bom  in  1807  in  Denbighshire,  was  Recorder 
of  Hull,  and  then  Master  in  Lunacy,  ITc  is  chiefly  know^l  as  a  novel- 
ist by  his  tragical  sketches  in  "  Eiackwood,"  entitled  PoMCLges  from 
iheJ)iaryofalaieFhy9ician,axid  his  fine  novel,  Tm  Thotmnda  Year, 

Chabues  Kingblev,  bom  in  1819,  at  Holne  Vicarage  in  Devon- 
shire, studied  at  Mi^alen  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  the 
Church  of  England.  He  soon  became  rector  of  Eversley,  a  moor- 
land parish  in  Hampshire.  His  first  important  literary  work  was 
a  dramatic  poem,  called  The  Saint's  Tragedy^  founded  on  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  (1848).  A  novel,  entitled  AlUm  Locke^ 
JbUor  and  Poet,  dealing  with  some  of  the  problems  of  modem 
trade,  and  written  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  working-classes, 
came  next  from  his  pen.  Yeast,  a  Problem ;  Phaethon,  (/r  Loose 
Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers;  Hypatia,  or  New  Friends  with  an 
Old  Face;  Alexandria  and  her  SchooU^  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  Edinburgh ;  GkmuB^  or  ^  Wonders  of  the  Shore,  are 
among  his  remaming  works.  But  his  finest  production  is  the 
novel,  Westward  Ho  J  founded  on  the  Elizabethan  sailor-life,  and 
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depicting,  in  eonneetion  mdth  the  fietitiom  luskory  of  Sir  Amyaa 

Leigh,  the  fortunes  of  Fuileigh,  Drake,  and  Hawkins,  and  the 
brilliant  aflkir  with  tlie  Armada.  In  addition  to  his  brilliant  prose 
be  has  produced  some  very  fine  poetry.  Andromeda  is,  perhaps 
the  moat  elaborate  of  his  later  poems;  but  at  is  chiefly  in  lyiies 
that  his  poetic  genius  shines,  Hr.  Siqgslegr  has  been  late^ 
appointed  Professor  <^  Modem  History  at  Cambridge. 

Charlotte  BrontI?,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of  Currer 
BeU,  was  one  of  the  most  original  novelists  of  the  day.  The 
daughter  of  an  Irish  curate  settled  in  Yorkshire,  she  grsir  up  in 
the  wilds  of  Hawortbu  After  a  shorttiine  as  pmpil  and  teacher  in 
a  schod  at  Bmssek,  she  returned  to  the  bleak  panonage,  where  she 
comTncnced  to  WTite  a  novel,  iiei'  two  siiiters  engaged  in  similar 
works  at  the  same  time.  Charlotte's  work,  27i€  Professor,  was 
r^ected  by  the  Loudon  publishers;  but  the  rejection  was  sweet- 
ened by  enooniagement  to  try  a  more  saleable  book.  The  fruit  ol 
tbis  advice  was  soon  beiheld  in  Jane  Eyrt  (1 847),  a  work  of  atartiing 
interest  and  power,  which  at  onoe  made  the  author  fiunous.  Shirley 
and  ViUette  dXB^iQ  remaining  works  of  this  woman  of  true  genius. 
She  married  her  fatlier's  curate,  Mr.  Nichoi,  in  June  1854 ;  but 
died  in  the  following  March,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year. 

WnxxB  CoiXDra,  bom  in  London  in  1825,  is  the  son  of  the 
painter  WiUiam  OoUina  He  wrote  his  father^s  Life ;  a  novel 
called  Aidonina  ;  The  Frozen  Deep,  a  drama  ;  and  The  Dead  Secret, 
But  his  novel,  The  Woman  in  White,  contributed  to  "  All  the  Year 
Round,"  is  undoubtedly  his  best  work.  Plunged  in  a  mystery 
before  the  first  chapter  has  closed,  we  rem»ui  daok  and  Ineathless 
almost  to  the  last  page  of  the  tale.  No  Nmu^  AnmMt^  and 
The  Moonstone,  are  more  recent  fictions  firom  his- pen. 

DtXAn  Maria  Muloch  w^as  born  in  1 826,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
in  Staffordsiiire.  iier  first  novel  was  T/ie  OgUvici  (1849).  Perhaps 
her  best  is  i/oA»  Halifax,  Gmfleman  (1856). 

Jahbs  HAimAT,  bom  in  1827  at  Damfiies,  entered  the  navy 
at  thurteen,  and  for  five  years  (1840-45)  served  on  board  of  various 
ships.  Since  the  latter  date  he  has  been  engaged  constantly  in 
Hterary  work,  and  has  won  considerable  distinction  as  a  novelist 
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and  reviewer.  Singleton  Ftmienoy  is  the  most  popular  of  his 
works;  Eustace  Conyers  is  perhaps  the  best.  His  Lecturts  on 
Satire  and  SatiHsts,  delivered  m  Loadon  in  1853,  have  been  pub- 
lished; and  not  long  since  appeared  a  selection  from  his  brilliant 
Essays  eantribuied  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr,  Hannay  is  at 
present  British  Consul  at  Barcelona. 

EozABETii  Gaskell,  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  minister  in  ^Man- 
chester,  contributed  to  our  literature  a  remarkable  picture  of 
English  factory  life  in  her  novel  of  Mary  Barton^  and  a  most 
interesting  biography  in  her  Life  of  CharloUe  Brontt  She  died 
suddenly  in  1865. 

George  Eliot  (said  to  be  Miss  Evansj  li;ii>  produced  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  day.  Beginning  her  literary 
career  with  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  slie  afterwards  took  the  read- 
ing public  by  storm,  when  Adtm  Bede  appeared.  This  lady  has 
since  written  The  MUl  on  the  Floss^  and  SUeis  Mamer,  the  Weaker 
of  Ravelhoe;  but  neitlier  of  these  works  comes  up  to  the  mimic 
scene,  on  which  Adam  Bede,  Hetty  Sorrel,  Dinah  Morris,  and  the 
delightful  Mrs.  Poyser  play  their  varied  parts  of  mingled  fun  and 
deep  sad  earnest  Her  later  works  are  i^omo^  Fdix  Holt^  and 
a  dramatic  poem  of  high  merits  entitled  The  SpamM  Gipsy. 

Anthony  Trollope,  who  held  an  important  position  in  the 
General  Post  Office,  has  foUo^ved  in  the  steps  of  his  famous  mother. 
Begiuoing  with  Irish  stories,  he  afterwards  struck  upon  a  vein  but 
little  wrought  by  former  novelists — ^life  among  English  cleigymen. 
The  Warden;  Barchester  Towers;  Doctor  Tliome;  The  Bertrams; 
Framley  Parsoviage;  The  Claverin^s;  and  The  Last  Chronicle  of 
Barsety  are  among  his  chief  completed  works.  Trollope  is  a  most 
prolific  novelist :  his  fictions  possess  great  merit  as  unexaggerated 
pictures  of  modem  English  life  among  the  upper-middle  classes. 

Oboboe  Macdonaid^  bom  at  Huntly  in  1826,  first  attracted 
notice  by  a  work  called  Phantasies,  He  has  since  attained  to 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  Among  his  recent 
works,  which  are  imbued  with  an  earnest  religious  spirit,  \ve  may 
name  Alec  Forbes^  David  Elginbrod,  A  nnals  of  a  Qmet  Neighbour" 
ftoodf  and  a  volume  of  poems  called  2V«<  Disciple* 
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Supplementary  Uat, 

iihva^L  Glliu.— UTl'G -buil  livin-)— sou  oi  the  Bibhop  of  Brcchiu— Claplain* 
UeucnU  to  the  Forces— TAc  Hubidteni;  TU  Chdsta  Pamoncvi, 

Saicvbl  Lovbr.— (1797-1868)— Dnblin— a  miniatm  pauitor— itoiy  ^Mwc: 
Handy  Andy  (DOfeU)— noted  alao  for  Iriik  mngt, 

JoBv  Biimi.— <1800-1842HKiIkeiiD7— orifpnikUy  a  miiiiatore  pai&ter^^ 
0*nara  Tula. 

Abrb  MAEsu.^aboat  1798)— Miss  Caldwell  of  Newcastle-under-Ljne^  lion- 

(I  n  I  inker's  wife — Tuo  Ofd  Mens  Tales;  Emilia  Wptidham. 
Caiubrim:  (JoiiK.  — (about  I75'y-"1?C1)— novelist  of  fashionable  Ufe—Mothat 

an<{  Jjai'^jhUrs ;  Cecil,  or  tiie  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb. 
UuiiALb  GiiiFtiN.-— (1303-1840)--liimerick— journaJist— J/w  MuntUr  Tola; 

The  Colkgians. 

William  H.  Maxwell.— (died  1850)— captain  lu  tiic  ixim-^—Slorici  of  Waia- 

ho;  ff^eior  O'HaUoran, 
Abba  Maru  Hall.— Miia  Fielding  of  Wexford— wife  of  S.  0.  Hall^  of  tlie  Art 

J onnul^The  Buccaneer;  LiglUsandShadowto/Jri^L^e;  Marian, 
Albbbt  SMna*— (1816-1860)— Ghertaey—origiiiaUy  a  medical  nan— lecturer  on 

McniBlancAnd  ndna—ChriHopher  Taefyote/  Mr.  Ledbur>/  (novels). 
ShIELBT  Broors.-(181G— still  living)— lawyer  aad  joarnalist— S'Ae  Oardkm 

Knot ;  Js)>i  ii  Coin  t ;  The  Silra'  Cord;  Sooner  or  Later. 
AnQVs  iiKTin;NBKEA<jii.  —  (lS21-18i3(3)  — Inverness— reporter  and  cr'uc— Clement 

f.nrimtr;  lAnmird  Lindmii ;  Xatwol  UUtory     BoTU  and  JIuml/UffS; 

CiarU  and  UUves  (lu)i>k  of  ti'avtjl). 
jAiiiLS  Grant.— (1322— still  living)— Edinburgh — served  some  time  iii  the  Uliud 

Eegt. — Jlomancc  of  War;  Jane  Hcioti;  Memorials  of  Edinluryk  Castle. 
Gbojuib  Auocbtits  BAhA^—GatUffht  and  Daylight  in  London;  Hogarth;  Seven 

Soiu  Mammon. 

Chablks  Bbadb.— SngMeh  barxister— Wt^ngtmi:  Chritik  Jokntton; 

jytver  too  Late  to  Mend, 
TuQUAB  Hughes.— Chancery  barriBter— ^Scourmf/  of  (he  Wiite  Horee^Tom 

JJrotvn's  School  Days;  Tom  Brown  at  Oa/or«l  .(contribnted  to  ''Mao> 

uUlaa  "}. 

Modern  novels  are  nomberletti  aikl  we  arc  forced  to  omit  many  deserving 

names.  Fkank  Smedley,  author  of  Frank  Fairkyh  and  Lewis  Arundel— Qz^^- 
tain  Maynk  IIkid,  author  of  the  Scalp-lluntcrs  and  many  thrilling'  talcs  of  war 
uud  hunting  in  American  wilds — Miss  Gi:hali)Ink  Jkwsduuy,  autlior  of  Zoe  and 
TIte  IIal/-Si.s(c'rs—&Qd  Mrs.  CATBERiNJi  CKuwifi  (Miss  Stevens),  author  of  Susan 
Jloplef/  and  The  iiiyht  Side  of  iV'a/Mrc,— may  serve  to  close  the  list  of  Englibh 
noveliiits. 


8CI£NTIFIC  WBITEK8. 

Sir  David  BiiEWbTEit,  born  in  1781  at  Jedburgh,  died  in  18G8  as 
Principid  of  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.    The  pen  of  a  acieutific 
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man  is  nui  often  giittd  \vitli  tiic  grace  and  brilliance  that  adorn 
his  works.  He  spent  twenty  years  (1806  -1828)  in  editing  the 
"  Ediiibargh  Encyclopicdia."  A  treatise  on  the  KaUidoscope 
(wMch  lie  invented  In  1816);  a  treatise  on  Opiics;  More  Worlds 
than  One;  and  especially  bis  Life  of  Sir  Imtae  NewUm^  may  be 
singled  out  from  his  valuiible  writings.  Sir  David  was  long 
Princi[)al  of  the  United  College  at  St.  Andrews. 

KiCHARD  Whately,  son  of  the  l^iev.  Dr.  Whately  of  Nonsuch 
Park  in  Surrey,  was  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ixom  1831  until  his  death 
in  1868.  Bom  in  1787,  he  received  his  education  at  Grid  Ck>llegey 
Oxford,  of  which  he  bccanic  l^cilow  in  1611.  His  principal  works 
QX^  Elements  of  Logic;  Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  Lectures  on  Political 
Economy;  Essays  on  Difficulties  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  an- 
notated editions  of  Bacon^s  Meeaye  and  Paky's  Moral  PhUowphy^ 
in  which  the  notes  a£Ford  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  style. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  born  in  1788  at  Glasgow,  won  Lis 
world-wide  fame^s  a  metaphysician  during  his  twenty  years* 
tenure  of  the  Chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  son  of  a  Glasgow  professor,  he  passed  from 
the  college  of  his  native  town  to  Oxford,  as  the  holder  of  the  Snell 
Exhibition.  He  was  called  to  the  Scottisli  bar  in  1813,  and  in 
1821  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Universal  History  at  Edin- 
burgh. This  he  exchanged  in  fifteen  years  (1836)  for  that  posi-' 
tion  round  which  his  learning  has  cast  such  lustre.  His  EetayB 
from  the  Edinburgh  Remew,  and  his  Edition  of  Dr.  Rdd^B  TToribs, 
were  published  during  his  lifetima  And  after  his  death  appeared 
his  Lectures,  edited  by  Dr.  Mansel  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Veitch, 
now  of  Glasgow.    Hamilton  died  in  1856. 

Sib  Eodsbick  Mubchison,  bom  in  1792,  at  Tarradale  in  Boss- 
shire,  began  life  as  a  military  officer,  and  served  for  nine  years 
(1807-1816)  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere.  The  rest  of  his 
life  has  been  given  to  geology.  His  great  w  ork  is  called  Siluriay  the 
History  of  the  Oldest  Known  Rocks  Contcdniny  Organic  Remains, 
A  work  on  the  Geology  of  Russia  resulted  from  his  examination  of 
the  strata  eastward  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  Sir  Roderick  is  now 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  British  Isles. 
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W^iAM  WjiKWiiiLL,  bom  ill  1795  at  Lancaster,  died  ia  1666  as 
Master  of  Trinity  Goliage,  Cambridge.  To  this  poeitioa  he  nobly 
foaglit  bis  way  the  humble  station  of  a  carpenter's  son. 
One  of  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  entitled  Attarmomy  <md  General 

Physics  in  reference  to  Natural  Theoloffv,  ^vas  Avritttiii  by  bim  j  but 
his  greatest  work  is  The  History  and  thiiosophy  qf^  ili^e  Inductive 
tSciences^ 

Mabt  Sokbryillb,  a  Scottish  iady  of  deep  scientific  leamiuig 
and  oonsiderahle  literary  skiD,  pnblbhed  in  1882  a  redaction  of 

Laplace*s  work,  which  she  called  7^he  Meclianisin  of  tJie  Heavens. 
Her  fame  rests  chiefly  on  ber  second  work,  Tlie  Connection  oftlie 
Phjtsical  /Sciences.  8be  has  also  published  a  l^hysical  Geography. 
Her  first  husband  was  a  naval  officer;  her  second  is  a  Scottish 
minister. 

HxroR  MiUiBit,  no  less  remarlcal^le  as  a  master  of  picturesque 
English  prose  than  aa  a  practical  geologist,  was  boni  in  1802  at 
Cromarty.  After  such  educatiou  as  bis  native  towu  couid  givc^ 
he  went  to  work  aa  a  stone-mason  in  the  neighbouring  quarries. 
There  his  hammer  became  an  instrument  of  ma^o^  breaking  the 
young  workman's  way  into  a  subterranean  Wonderland.  A  volume 
of  Poems  (1829),  and  some  Letters  on  the  IlerriU'j  Fishery^  opened 
his  brilliant  literary  career.  After  hfteeu  years  spent  with  hammer 
and  chisel — the  highest  fiigbt  of  his  art  being  the  cutting  of 
epitaphs  on  tombstones — ^he  became,  after  his  maniage^  accountant 
in  a  Cromarty  bank.  In  this  position  about  six  years  were  spent, 
during  wliich  his  chief  literary  performance  was  Scenes  and  Legends 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  or  the  Traditional  Histori/  of  Cromarty. 
His  zeal  on  behalf  uf  the  Non-Intrusion  principle^  then  agitating 
•  the  Church  of  Scotland,  led  him  to  write  two  pow^ul  pamphlets, 
which  attracted  so  much  notice  that  he  was  selected  in  1840  to 
edit  the  Edinhurgh  Witness.  This  station  he  fiUed  until  the  sad 
day  of  his  death.  Amid  the  unceasing  toils  and  distractions  of 
journalism,  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  darhng  study.  The  Old 
Red  Sandstone  (1841) ;  FirU  Impremons  of  England  and  its 
People  (1847) ;  FooiprinU  of  the  Creator  (1850) ;  an  autobio- 
graphy entitled  Mp  SchoalM  and  Moolmatiers  (IS 54);  and  Thi 
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Testimony  of  the  liocks  (1857),  a  work  which  he  had  ju^t  cum- 
pleted  when  madiieoa  iuipelled  him  to  point  the  fatal  pistol  to  his 
heaxt,  mark  tlie  unceasing  labour  through  which  he  held  his  way 
from  year  to  year.  He  ahot  himself  on  the  24th  of  Decemberi 
1856.  The  Crutte  of  the  Betty,  a  geological  voyage  to  the 
Hebrides^  and  The  8ketch-hooh  of  Popular  Gcolof/i/,  edited  by  Ida 
widow,  have  appeared  since  his  death.  The  varied  splendour  of 
his  style,  and  the  giant  gra.s}>  of  his  mental  faculties,  are  dis- 
played in  his  grand  Mosaic  Vidon  of  CrecUian^  woTeu  of  such 
coloured  shadows  as  may  have  rolled  in  a  gorgeous  panorama 
before  the  eyu  of  the  prophet,  sitting  upon  a  hill  top  in  the  lonely 
Midian  desert.  * 

John  Stuart  Mill,  the  son  of  the  historian  of  India,  and  the 
author  of  a  System  of  Loyic^  Itatiocinative  and  InducUve  (1843) ; 
Esmys  on  UnmtUed  Questione  of  Political  Economy  (1844); 
Frrnciples  of  rolitical  Economy  (1848);  and  Liberty  (1859), 
takes  rank  among  the  first  thinkers  of  the  time.  His  philosophy 
is  opposed  in  most  respects  to  the  system  of  Bacon.  He  held,  as 
did  his  father,  the  office  of  Examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence, 
retiring  when  the  Company  was  dissolved  in  1869.  Mr.  Mill 
was  born  in  1806. 

Supplementary  List, 

WULIAU  SMiTH.--(1769-lS39)-CiiurchiU,  Oxfordshire— founder  of  Engliali 

geology— (r'ro/oi^icai  J/oj)  of  England;  Organic  Remains, 
William  IiucKLANi>,— (1784-1 850)~Dean  of  Westmin8t«r— one  of  the  BriJgc- 
water  treatises  on  (Jeoloffi/  and  Mineralogy  in  R^etencc  to  ^^aiural 
Theology. 

UiDEON  AIantell.  — U763-1852)--aii  English  phyeiciau— T/ic  Fostila  of  the 

South  Dowm;  The  Medals  of  Creation ;  Wonders  of  Geology, 
DioHTsnrs  LABDiriB.~(1793-18fi9)--i7o»<{-AN>ib  of  KaJtwnH  Philosophy  and 

Aitronomy:  Museum  e^  SUence  and  AH:  edition  of  Sudid, 
MicoAiii  Pabapat.  — (1794-1867)— a  bkcksmiil/s  son— greatest  English 

chemist— iSeMarc^  on  StectrieUy;  Fopnliur  Lectares  on  ChemUiry  <^  a 

Candle,  kc. 

Sib  Charles  Lykll.— (1797— still  living)— Kinnordy,  Forfarshire— PHndp^e* 

of  Qeology ;  Elements  of  Oeolopij ;  Travels  iti  Xoj'th  America, 
£l01lAiii)  OwKN.— (about  1803— still  living)— Lancaster- a 'listinguished  surgeon 
and  phyaiologhi— History  of  UritisJi  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds;  Lnlish 
Fossil  Reptiles* 
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Jammb  Fkkkibii.—(180S-1S64)— Professor  of  Moral  Pbilosoijhy  at  St.  Aadrewi 
—InHUutet  of  Mitaphffsic;  eilition  of  WiL^on's  Wcn^L^. 

Dr.  Mansbl  of  Oxford,  author  of  Limits  of  Religious  Tkouf/JU,  and  joiut- 
tditor  of  Sir  William  IlamiltQu't  Lectures— Dr.  Morell,  Inspector  of  Schools 
iu  Enf^Iaud,  author  of  J  U't  ^tory  and  Critical  View  of  Vie  Speculcdre  2*hilo- 
S'rphff  of  Europe  'luriii'j  (lic  Xinfteenth  Ccntii ri/  —VrofemoT  M'Cosh,  now  Pitt^i- 
dent  of  Princetun  I'jllt^^^e  in  the  United  States,  author  of  the  Mdhod  "J  the 
Divine  </"rtnu<i€*«^  — Profo>-:.sor  ALEXANDER  Bain  of  Abeiilrcn,  nnthor  of  The 
Hengdi  ami  the  Intellect ;  Tltc  Luwtions  and  iJtc  U  t<7— and  iiKUiititr  Spencvr, 
authoi  ol  l  irsi  Principles  of  P9ycholoiji/f  have  made  valuable  coutribuUoiia  (o 
the  adentilic  literature  of  tlie  present  century. 

The  iJi^sa  tatioug,  wriUcu  for  tht:  Enc>jclopccdia  Britannica  from  time  to  Ume 
during  the  laat  handred  years,  trace  the  progress  of  Pliysical  aod  Bfeotal  Science 
vith  ttmarkaUe  elearnesa  and  effect.  Buoalo  SnwaET  and  Sir  Jamis  Maok- 
unosu  took  up  Klhical«FhiIoaophy;  Ai^ehbiBhop  Whatrlt  d«alt  with  the  His- 
tory of  Chriatianity ;  while  Mathematics  and  Fhysics  have  been  treated  succes- 
sively by  JoHK  PliATrAIR  (1^48-1819),  sir  John  Leslie  (17CC-1S32),  aud  Jamju 
Datid  Forbes  (born  1803— now  Principal  of  the  United  College,  St.  Andrews). 
Leslie  wrote  also  a  remarkable  work  on  Utais  and  Forbes  is  weU  luiown  for  his 
bo.oks  upon  Glacwit* 


TU£OLUi;iA:N^  AND  SCUOLARS. 

Thomas  Chalmsiui,  bom  in  1780,  at  Anstrutlier  in  Fifeshire^ 
was  a  merchant's  son.    Educated  at  St  Andrews,  be  was  ordained 

in  1803  as  minister  of  Kilmany  in  bis  native  county.  Twelve 
yenr.s  hitcr  (1815)  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  "where  his  splendid 
fume  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  cliieHy  won.  Jeffrey's  striking  cliar- 
actcrization  best  conveys  the  marvellous  power  which  this  wonder- 
ful man  had  over  eveiy  audience  he  addressed^ — He  buries  his 
adversaries  under  the  fragments  of  burning  mountains."  In  1823 
lie  went  to  St.  Andrews  as  Professor  of  Moral  Thihjsophy  in  tlie 
United  College;  and  in  1828  lie  exchanged  this  post  for  the  Chair 
of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  Disrup- 
tion of  1843  took  place,  Chalmers  was  prominent  among  the 
founders  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  On  the  31st  of  May 
1847  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  no  sign  of  sufteriug  on 
his  placid  face.  A  most  interesting  and  graphic  Life  of  this 
eminent  orator  and  scholar  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Hanna  of  Edinburgh.    Thuty-fonr  volumes  are  filled  with 
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tlie  gathered  works  of  Chalmers.  His  Natural  Tiuology,  bb 
J^vidences  of  Christianiii/y  his  Lectures  on  the  liomaiu^  and 
Lis  magnificeut  AUronomicaL  Discourses^  may  be  singled  out 
as  noble  spedmens  of  literary  work.  But  the  qunUtiea  which 
distinguish  these  pervade  all  his  writings.  From  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea,  from  the  world  of  mind  and  the  world  of 
matter,  he  drew  countless  illustrations  to  clothe  his  subject  in  a 
£ttiug  garb.  He  touched  a  pebble,  and  it  became  a  gem.  Ho 
looked  on  a  scene^  and  it  brightened  into  beauty  or  faded  into 
glooffl)  as  wrath  or  mercy  lit  his  eye.  His  audience  heard  with 
h%8  ears,  saw  with  his  vision,  and  followed  in  rapt  wonder  the 
man  whose  resistless  spirit  had  iiung  its  lightning  chains  aiuund 
them. 

Isaac  Taylob,  born  in  1797  at  Lavenham,  the  son  of  an  Inde- 
pendent mimster,  settled  down  at  Stanford  Rivers,  not  far  from 
his  home  at  Ongar  in  Essex,  to  write  The  Natural  Ui&tcry  of 

Enthusiasm.  It  appeared  anonymously  in  1829.  Tl^e  Phymml 
Tluory  of  Anotlier  Life^  and  Ancient  Christianity^  may  be  named 
among  his  many  works,   Taylor  died  in  18G5. 

WnuAM  MuBB  of  Caldwell,  bom  in  1799,  a  colonel  in  the 
Renfrewshire  Militia,  is  distinguished  for  his  learned  and  care- 
fully written  Critical  llistorrj  of  the  Language  aoid  Literature  of  '  * 
Ancknt  Greece.  In  the  Homeric  controversy  Colonel  Mure  sides 
with  those  who  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  single  poet   He  died  in  1860. 

Thomas  Guthrie,  bom  iu  1800,  at  Brechin  in  Forfarshire,  is 
a  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Times,"  in  a 
review  of  one  of  his  works,  calls  him  "  The  greatest  of  our  pulpit 
orators."  Some  of  his  principal  works  are,  A  Fka  for  Ragged 
Schools  I  The  Gospel  in  JSzekiel;  The  Citp,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows; 
Chnst  and  the  Inlieintance  of  tJie  Saints. 

John  William  Dujsaldson,  born  about  181U,  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant  He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  for  many  years  head-master  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Bnry  St.  Edmnnds.  His  principal  works,  Tlie  Theiitre 
of  the  GreekSj  The  New  Cratylus,  and  Varronianus,  have  won  for 
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bim  a  first-rate  reputation  among  the  classical  scholars  and  pbilo* 
logers  of  the  oentaiy.  Dr.  DonaldsoDi  who  resided  latterly  at  Cam* 
biidgo^  died  in  the  year  1861. 

HsKST  KoGXSS,  a  professor  in  the  Independent  College  at 

Birmingham,  is  celebratetl  iis  the  author  of  TJ^  Eclipse  of  Faith, 
or  a  Visit  to  a  lieligiom  Sceptic,  This  work^  published  in  1852, 
deals  with  all  the  controversies  and  new  questions  in  theology 
that  have  arisen  in  England  or  Qermany  dnring  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  a  reply  to  Newman's  PhateB  of  FaUk,  A  Reply  and 
Defence  have  been  exchanged  between  the  rival  champions  since 
the  publication  of  the  "  Eclipse."  Mr.  Eogers  has  contributed 
laigely  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and  numy  of  his  essays  liave 
been  republished* 

Supplementary  List. 

JUitu  WABi>LAw.-(1779-1853)-DaIkeith— Independent  miaisler  at  aiaasow- 

Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy. 
JoHK  Bird  Sdmnkr.— (1780-1862)— Keiiilworth — Archliishop  of  Canterbury— 

SC.  Panl'n  Epistles:  Recurdt  oj  Creation  (second  iiomett  prize};  Evi- 

diiiCis  of  Christiamlii, 
TuoMAs  Hartwkll  Hornk.— (1780-1862)~LonUou— Episcoi>al  miiiibler  and 

Ubimilui  in  the  Britlih  MnMnm— Mretfiieeioii  to  Une  Study  of  the 

Seripiuim. 

Jobs  Bbowv.— (1785-185d)— >ainistor  of  the  United  Prttbytorian  Cbweh  in 

Bdinbotgh — Ckmmentariet  upon  Jtmnani,  OaiaUoM,  Firtt  Peter,  ke. 
Hvoa  M'Nbilx.— (1795— still  liyiog)— Balljcastle^  Antrim— reetor  of  St  Jade's^ 

Liverpool— a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 
Jgiiius  Hare.  — (171^^-1855)— archdeacon  of  Lewes— a  leader  of  Broad  Church 
party— sermons  on  Victory  of  Faith  and  Ifimon  of  the  Comforter;  Life 

of  John  Sterling  ;  Niehuhr's  Rome,  (trans.) 
lloBiiRT  Uandlish.— (still  living )~iiiiuister  of  Free  St.  George's,  Ediuburirh— 
Lectures  on  Genesis;  Sa'ipture  Characters;  The  Atonement ;  Heason  and 

Ilvvelation,  »ic. 

Jons  KiTTO.-^1804-1854)— Plymouth— deaf— Pictorial  Bible;  Cydopcedia  oJ 

BMieai  LUeratwre;  DaUp  BibU  Raadings. 
EiOBAftD  Ohxvxmix  Tkihch.— <1807— stUl  Uvmg)— Archbishop  of  Dublin— 

JuHin  Martyr,  and  other  poems ;  NoUe  on  (he  Parages  and  Miraelet; 

Synonym  of  the  New  Teitameni;  Study  of  Wordt;  SnsMi—Ptut  mtd 

Pretent, 

WUiUAM  EwART  Gladstone.— (1809— still  liTing)— Liverpool— present  Prime 

IMinister — Homer  and  the  Ilome^'ic  A  fie. 
Sin  lifcNKV  Kawlinson.— (1810— still  livini.O— Chadliiigton,  Oxfordshire— d©« 
cipherer  of  Assyrian  inscriptions— oj  ihe  Uistory  qf  Assyria, 
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Heh&y  Alford.— (1810— still  living)— London— Dean  of  G«nterbary— edition  ol 

the  Oreek  Testament ;  Sermons  and  7'*af7ns. 
William  Arohkr  Botlkr.— (1814-1848)— Annerville,  near  Clonmel— Professor 
ot  Moral  Philosophy,  Trinity  College,  DnhVin—So^mans ;  Lectures  on 
Aticient  rkilosophy. 

Akthvb  Pihbbtv  8va]ILET.'(1815— still  liviDg)— Alderley— I>ean  of  West- 
minster— /Wieotttm  <m  CMrCAuem;  life  ofDt,  Arnold;  Memorials  0/ 
Cemier^urp, 

BoBiBT  AvoROR  TsoHPfiov.— (1821— stUl  living)— Dnrbnu—onee  enniU  of 

Lontli  in  LincolnsLi re— first  Bin  ne  t  t  PHze  Essap* 
Jomt  TuLLOCH.— (1822— still  living)— Tibbermuir  in  Pertlisliire— Principal  of 

St.  Mary's  College  at  St.  Andrews— 2%«>m,  (second  Burnett  Prise); 

Ijeaders  of  the  ReformcUion;  English  Puritanism. 

JoHB  Caird.— (1823— still  liTiDg)—GreeDOck— Professor  of  Divinity  at  Glasgow 
— SermonSi  {RdxQion  in  Common  Life), 

Norman  Maoleod. — minister  of  iJarony  Church,  Glasgow — eloquent  preacher- 
editor  of  Oood  Words. 

■» 

The  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  pai  ty  in  the  Church  of  England  (so  called  from 
the  publication  of  Tracts  for  the  Times,  between  1832  and  1837)  were  Edward 
PoBiT  iiid  Jesv  HivBT  NiWHiir,  the  Utter  of  wIkmh  wrote  abo  an  Btmif  en 
«]be  Jwetopmqtf  4^  ChrUiian  IkitriM*  Mr.  Kvwxak  liae  sinoe  lieoome  a 
nmber  of  tbe  Bemen  Oatiiolio  Ohnidu  Hie  Inotlier,  Fiiaoni  Nbwxav,  Latin 
VtoftmOfs  in  Univeieily  College,  London,- is  author  of  a  sceptical  work.  The 
Pkam  Faith,  to  which  Henry  Begem  ropUed  in  "The  Belip^c  of  Faith.'* 
The  well-known  volnme,  Es>!^nyf^  and  Revierrg,  written  by  seven  Oxford  men, 
among  whom  Benjamin  Jowett  is  the  leading  name,  represerst*?  a  free- th ink inc^ 
section  of  the  Chnrch  of  Encjland.  J.  Frederick  Denison  JklAumcR,  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  lately  rrofessor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  London,  and  well  known 
for  Ilia  association  with  Eingsley  and  others  in  eflforts  to  raise  the  educational 
standard  of  the  working  classes^  is  the  author  of  Theological  Essays,  The  Jteli- 
orient  ef  WeM,  and  lefertf  ether  able  worke^  whifih  eontain  opinions  ai 
Tariaaoeirith  the  tenet*  of  the  Chnrch  of  Bnglaad,  their  'MibemUem"  iome> 
times  going  the  length  of  heterodoxy.  These  opinions  led  to  the  removal  of 
Mr.  llanrioe  from  hie  ehair.  Jam  MABSlinuir,  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
Liverpool,  has  produced  some  most  eloquent  works,  among  whieh  msjr  Iw  named 
Studies  in  Chrif^imvi*y,  and  the  Ratimalc  of  Religious  Inquiry, 

Cardinal  Wisi::>ian,  born  at  Seville  in  1802,  represented  theology  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  He  published  an  interesting  contribution  to 
general  literature,  entitled  RccoUeUUms  of  the  Last  Four  Popes, 


TBAVELLEBS  AliD  GS0GBAPHBR8. 

SAMinBL  Laing,  of  Papdale  in  Orkney,  is  the  author  of  A  Med- 
dence  in  Norway  (1834-36^  j  A  Tour  in  Sweden  (1838) ;  Notes  0/ 
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a  Traveller  (1864).  This  agreeable  writer  Is  a  younger  to>iher  oi 
the  Scottish  histonan  already  named*  ; 

David  Livingstone,  bom  about  IblT,  at  Blantyre  in  Lanark- 
Bliire,  liaFi  travelled  much  in  Africa  as  a  missionary.  His  work, 
Mmiomry  Travels  in  ^ouUi,  Africa^  a  valuable  repertory  of  facts 
concerning  that  r^on,  was  published  in  1857,  The  basin  of  the  ^ 
Zambesi  haa  been  the  chief  scene  of  bis  explonngs,  and  bis  chief 
discoveries  have  been  the  Victoria  Falls  and  Lake  Nyassa.  In 
1864  he  published  an  account  of  his  second  expedition.  He  is 
now  retuming  from  a  third  expedition,  to  tiie  great  joy  of  his 
conntnrmen,  who  some  tLqne  ago  received  a  report  of  his  death. 

kawtm  HxNBT  Latabd^  bom  in  1817  in  Bazisi  is  distua- 
guished  as  the  author  of  two  works,  Ninsmh  emd  U»  Remains  ^ 
(1848)  ;  and  JJiscovenes  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
(1858)|  describing  his  sticcessfal  excavations,  especially  at  the 
former  place.  Sculptured  bulls  and  lion%  with  wings  and  human 
headSy  stand,  amid  manj  otiier  similar  woi^  of  ancient  arl^  in 
the  hall  of  the  Brilash  Museum,  as  trophies  of  Mr.  Layard's  toil 

Vox  a  lime  he  took  a  proniineTit  part  in  politics  as  member  for  , 
Aylesbury,  and  under-Secretary  for  Foreign  AfOaira  He  has  lately 
returned  to  political  life. 

EiCHAW  FosD  (1796-1858)  wrote  Murxa/s  ffmd-Mcak  far 
Spmn,  and  also  a  work  entailed  Gathering  fivm  Spain  (1846), 
vliich  together  form  tlie  best  authority  we  have  on  the  modem  J 
condition  of  that  romantic  land. 

George  Borrow,  bom  near  Norwich  about  1800,  when  travel- 
ling in  Spain  as  the  agent  of  the  BiUe  Soeiety,  gathmd  materials  ^ 
for  a  work  descriplive  of  his  personal  adventures  whidi  he  called 
/  The  Bible  in  Spain  (1844).  Few  books  possess  more  vivid  in- 
terest. Gipsy  life  has  an  especial  attraction  lor  his  pen.  His 
other  works  are  ZimaLi^  or  the  Gipsies  in  Spain^  published  before  ^ 
his  chief  book ;  Laamgro^  or  ^  Sdvohxr^  the  Gipsy^  and  the  FrieA; 
and  a  sequel  to  this,  called  The  Romany  Bye, 

Albxaudbr  William  Kinglake,  born  in  1802  at  Taunton,  1 
having  passed  throngh  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  studied  law  I 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.    iiis  book,  J^othen^  descriptive  of  his  travels  in 
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tlic  East,  which  was  published  in  1850,  is  remarkable  for  its 
thought  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Kinglake  is  the  author  of  a  liutory 
of  tike  Crimean  War,  courageons  md  brilliant,  but  in  the  later 
volumes  too  minute  in  detail. 

Sib  James  Ebierson  Tekkbnt,  bom  in  1804  at  Belfast,  is  a 
merchant's  son.  l^lectcd  member  lur  his  native  town  in  1882,  he 
devoted  himself  to  political  life,  making  literature  his  recreation. 
His  books  on  Modern  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Wine  are  well  known ; 
but  his  great  work  is  Ceyltm^  for  which  he  collected  materialB 
during  bis  'five  years'  residence  in  the  island  as  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Government.  He  luus  been  since  1852  one  of  the  joint 
Secretaries  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

John  Manning  Si^eke,  a  captain  in  the  Indian  army,  explored 
(18&7-62)  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile,  having  started  from 
Zanzibar.  He  fixed  the  true  position  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
^loon,  and  in  1858  discovered  the  va  t  ]ake  Vicioria  Nyama,  A 
brother  officer  named  Grant  accompanied  him  on  his  travels,  and 
aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  Journal.  Speke  was  killed 
near  Box  in  WiltslurCi  in  1864,  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 
own  gnu.    He  was  then  only  thirty  seven  years  of  age. 

Sir  Samuel  White  Bakeh,  born  ia  1821  in  Worcestershire, 
undertook  the  exploration  of  the  Nile  by  ascending  its  currents 
His  brave  wife  accompanied  him.  In  1864  he  discovered  a  very 
large  lak^  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Alhert  Nycma.  Baker 
tells  the  story  of  his  explorations  with  much  more  graphic  power 
and  elegance  than  either  Speke  or  Livingstone  has  displayed. 

Sapplementaiy  Idst 

To  the  list  of  travellers  in  Spain,  headed  by  Ford  and  Bon'ow,  the  name  of 
Hknry  David  Inolis  (17^5-ltt3o),  sou  of  a  Scottish  advocate,  vlio  wrote  under 
the  name  of  Derwent  Conway,  deserves  to  be  added.  Mr.  Inglis  also  published 
traveia  in  Northern  Europe,  France,  and  Ireland. 

Sir  John  BowsxHa  (born  in  1792  at  Bxeter),  otherwiae  fkmous  as  a  translator, 
has  written  an  aooonnt  of  Biam.  Bliot  Waebubtoh  (1810-1852),  an  EngliBh 
barrigker  who  vbb  burned  in  the  Amazon,  baa  left^  beaidei  some  norels  anci 
memoira,  an  eloqaent  book  of  Eastern  travel,  The  Crescent  and  the  Croa  (1846). 
Cftina  baa  been  'Mone"  and  described  by  Jonn  Frahoxs  Datxs,  Cbief  Snpeiln* 
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tendeni  there,  and  Winouovs  Cuoke,  Si>ecial  Correspondnnt  of  the  Times;  an.l 
Japan  by  LirnKifC^  Oliphant,  SecreUry  to  Lord  Elgin.  -The  Rev.  JoHixi 
r"RTKu,  2iuw  a  rrofessorof  Biblical  Criticistii  in  Belfast,  is  author  of  Five  J'mrM 
III  Jjamascus,  and  Murray's  Hand-book  /or  PcUtiiine  and  Hyi'ia.  Capuiiu 
SnuLAEO  Onoun,  ftnibor  of  Strag  Ltena  from  on  Aittk  Jotmial,  has  since 
wrf  Iten  A  Cruite  in  Japamm  Waten. 

AreUe  trml  and  digeovery,  during  this  period  of  English  literature,  are  repro* 
■ented  bj  many  eminent  names,  among  which  those  of  Br.  Bai,  Sir  Bonnat 
MHSLOBl^discbverer  of  the  North- West  Passage,  and  Sir  Leopolp  M'Clintock, 
eommandcr  of  the  Fox,  are  prominent  Six  Francis  Head  (born  1793),  for 
some  time  Governnr  of  UpiHT  Can.idn,  wrote  a  popular  work  upon  the  Pampai 
and  theAndiS  (IS'Jf!  i  ;  nnd  a  Yorkshire  Squire,  Ctiarlks  Wati.rtox  (born  1782), 
has  depicted  his  womlerful  a<lventures  and  toils  in  Wanderii^t  in  Houth 
America,  (he  North-  West  of  Ute  United  States,  aud  ths  Antilles. 

Murray's  Uand-bttoks,  some  of  which  have  been  already  named,  form  in  them* 
■elres  a  most  valoaUe  geographiosl  Uhrary.  Thqr  are  not  the  work  of  neif 
oompilers,  but,  in  nearly  every  case,  of  men  who  can  describe  cloariy  and  grace* 
ftilly  wliat  they  liave  seen  and  heard  in  the  laud  of  vhich  tliey  write. 
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POKTa 

Willi ari  Brj'ant. 
Lydia  Sigoumey, 
Hoirsr  LoDgfelknr. 
Nathaniel  Willis. 
£df;ar  Allan  Poe. 
Supplementary  List. 

BI8T0BXAN& 


0eiif8«  Bancroft 

George  Ticknor. 
John  L.  Motley. 
Sopplemcntaiy  Uat 


N0VELI9T& 

Washington  Irving. 
Jamea  F.  Ck)oper. 
Thomas  HaUtmrton. 

Nathaniel  Ilawthonie. 
Harriet  B.  Stowe. 
Sapplenientary  List 

Willlani  Channlng; 
Ralph  Emerson. 
Eilward  Everett 
Supplwennuy  List 


SGXunxno  wbituu. 

Bcnbmin  Franklin. 
Supplementary  List 


JmuUum  Xdwardu 
SnppIementMT  Ust 

TRAVKLLEBa. 

John  L.  Stephens. 
Edward  Robinson. 
Supplementary  Uat 


Upon  the  opposite  shores  of  tlie  Atkiitic  a  branch  of  our  litera- 
ture is  flourishiiig  in  greea  aad  vigorous  youth.  We  subjoin  a  brief 
view  0%  American  writers  and  their  works^  following  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

POETS. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  divides  the  crown  of  American 
poetry  with  Longfellow,  was  bom  in  1794,  at  Cummington  in 
Massachuaetta.  At  first  a  lawyer,  he  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  journalism.    His  poem  called  Thanaiopsis  (a  view  of  death)  is 

full  of  Wordsworth's  clear  and  pensive  beauty  of  expression. 
T^ie  Ages — Lines  to  a  Waterfowl — Green  River — Tlie  Yellmv  Violet 
— and  The  Inscription  for  the  Entrance  to  a  Wood^  are  among  his 
finest  poems. 

Lydia  Huntly  Sigoitiiney,  bom  in  1791,  at  Norwieh  in  Con- 
nectieat^  is  the  Mrs.  Hemans  of  American  poetry.    As  Miss 

Huntly  she  appeared  before  the  public  in  1815.  Four  years 
later  she  married  a  merchant  of  Hartford.    Tiie  delicate  pathos 
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of  The  Dying  In/ant^  The  Emigrant  Mather,  and  To*nwmn»,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  FocaJiontae  is  her  most  elaborate  poem. 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  died  in  1605. 

HsKBT  WADSwoain  LonofelIjOW,  bom  in  1807,  atPortiaud  in 
Maine,  has  been  since  1835  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
BelleB-Lettm  in  Hamid  College^  Osmbiidga  He  first  appeared 
as  a  poet  in  1840,  when  he  published  Voieee  of  the  Night,  The 
Btudy  of  European  litorature,  especially  that  of  Germany,  has  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  his  mind  Tennj^on  is  the  English 
writer  wh(Hn  he  most  resemblea.  His  chief  work%  Terse  and 
prose^  are  as  follows 


Voices  of  the  Night, 

Poems  on  Slavery. 

The  Spanish  Student,  a  plsj. 

The  Belfry  of  iSniges. 

RraogelixM  (in  English  hftXftineton). 

The  Seaside  and  the  Fixe^da. 

The  Golden  Lagead  (mediBTal). 

Hiawatha,  an  Indian  tale. 

The  Ooartehipef  IGtai  fliMMUth. 


Dtate  tnnelafted. 
NevBaghMid 


Oeite-Herf  or  Sketefaee  from  Bejond 


Hyperion,  a  Bomaaoe. 
Foeta  and  Poetry  of  BnfOpe. 
Kewmgli,  a  Me. 


Many  tianslationsy  from  Spanish^  QermaD,  Bmdi^^aribii, 

and  Anglo-Saxon,  attest  the  lingiustic  power  and  poetic  skill  of 
this  favourito  author.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Longfellow 
and  Washington  Irving  are  as  well  known  as  Tennyson  and  Qold- 
smith. 

Naxhaivibl  Pabxeb  WmjBi  bom  in  1817  at  Poit]aDd»  has 
written  poetiy  and  prose  witii  grace  and  lightness.    There  is 

Bonietbing  of  Leigh  Hunt  about  Liii  pen.  lie  was  tiie  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mirror,  Sonic  of  Ids  Scriptural  pieces,  such  as  The 
Leper^  The  Daughter  of  JairaSy  and  The  JShunamile  3 f other j  are 
▼exy  beantifdL  Melanie  and  Lord  lifon  and  hie  Daughter  afford 
good  speetmens  of  his  romantio  style  But  siidi  sweet,  natural 
lyrics  as  BciUr  IIomeTits,  and  Lines  to  a  Citf/  Pigeon,  surpass  Ma 
more  laboured  works.  In  jjuose  he  ])roduce(l  various  clever,  read- 
able, gossipy  books, — PencilUngs  by  th^  Wto/  —  J  wildings  of  Adven* 
ture-^Loiterings  of  Travel,         Willis  died  in  1867. 
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Edoak  Ai£AH  PoSy  author  of  that  exquisite  piece  of  mystery 

and  music,  The  Ravm^  was  born  in  1811  at  Baltimore.  Annabel 
LeSj  a  tender  lament  for  his  dead  wife,  is  one  of  tiie  sweetest  lyrica 
in  the  langaage.  His  prose  tales  aie  full  of  wild  and  absorbing 
Interestb  Beckless  intemperance  biaught  his  short  life  to  a  close 
in  1849. 

Supplementary  List. 

JoHH  PrEUPOirr.—flT851— Litchfield,  Connecticut— -<4ira  ofPMtimes  Lyrict, 
BiOHAKD  Dava«— (1787)— Cambridge,  MassadiiiBetto— 2fte£tiO0flm€er;  Th/onghU 

on  the  Soul ;  also  noted  as  an  Essayist. 
CfiA&LES  Spraoue.— (1791) — BofitoU'-Hi  bank  cashier— Curion^^;  The  Brothers ; 

The  Famtiy  Afeeting, 
James  Gates  Percival. — (1785) — Kensirifrton,  Connecticnt — Lyric  Poems. 
JFixz-GKEE^iE  Halleok. —  (1795)  —  GuiLtord,  CoimccUcuL  —  Famiy;  Alnwick 

Cattle;  Marco  Bozzaris. 
Jaiob  BvasasL  Lovxiib'— (1819)— Botton-HmtiuHr  ef  many  BeiiouB  poems 

{Shaem,  Promttkmu,  ko,),  bat  bettor  kaowa  for  the  JPaperB  </  Sctca 

IAqUm,  abounding  iaTaakee  fan  and  shxewd  israwm* 

Sonthey  gave  great  prsiss  to  Zdphid,  or  ike  Bride  tif  Seven,  by  Maua  Biooks. 
Obabus  Homuir^  aatto  of  The  Vkffl^  FanHhi  and  Jomr  QuuriiiAV  Whit* 
ftiB,  a  Quaker  poetj  may  be  added  to  ibis  lisL 


mSTO&IAl^S. 


WrLLUM  HiCKliNG  Prescott,  bom  in  1796,  at  Salem  in  Mas- 
sacbusetts,  is  tbe  chief  of  American  historians.  An  accident  "at 
college — ^the  throwing  of  a  crust — deprived  bim  almost  wholly  of 
one  eye.  Thus  situated,  he  began  a  career  <^  literary  toil  which 
reaiihed  in  the  prodocticn  of  four  great  histaricaT  works, — The 
Reign  of  Ferdmand  and  ImMIc^  The  OmqueH  of  Mexico^  The 
Conquest  of  Teru,  and  The  Ilistory  of  Philip  II, ^ — iiU  of  which 
have  been  remarkably  successful.  The  sight  of  his  single  eye 
failing,  he  was  for  F;cYeral  years  unable  to  read.  He  died  of  a 
paralytic  stioka  in  1869* 

Qbosoi!!  Baitgboit,  bom  in  1800,  at  Wofoester  in  Massa- 
ehusetts,  is  the  author  of  the  principal  existing  History  of  the 
United  States,  He  was  for  three  years  (1846-49),  Minister  for 
the  States  at  the  British  Court 
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G£0&G£  TicKKOR,  bom  in  1791  at  Boston^  preceded  the  poet 
XiODgfeUow  in  the  chair  of  Modem  Litemtnie  at  Harvard.  A 
ffitUny  of  SpanUh  LUmditre  from  his  pen  lankB^  for  learnings 

sound  criticism,  and  literary  merit,  with  the  very  highest  works  of 

its  clasH. 

J<  'iiN  LoTiiROP  Motley  has  won  a  high  place  among  historians 
by  hm  Dutch  Eqmblic  and  UnUed  Nttherlands^  on  the  latter  of 
which  he  is  at  preeent  engaged.    He  excels  in  vivid  and  pictorial 


JoBii  WiNTURop.— (1587-1649)— one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers— Governor  of  Mas- 
Siic'liusctts — Diary  of  Evciiit  iu  that  colony  down  to  1644. 

CoTTOsr  Mathxb.— (166S-1728)  — a  Puritan  minieter  at  Boston  —  Jlfo^rnolAi 
C9Mli  AmtfktmB^  aa  Bootoriailaeal  Hitiory  of  New  Snslaiid* 

Jabid  Sfabi&^ITM)— editor  of  the  USbrwry  <tf  itmeriecifi  Afojumqi^r— 
aailior  of  a  lAft  vi  WcMfngUm,  and  an  edition  of  JVonUin's  Worhs. 

BiOHABD  HnDianLM1807)— Deerfield,  MMndmaetto— JSRMory  ^  the  UnUed 

AnuHig  Tariona  loeel  Uetorieo^  oonteudiig  imuih  ^iliiable  material,  we  may 
name  Maine,  by  Wiluaxsoy;  Virginia,  hj  Campbell  ;  Oeorgia,  hy  SflvlKS; 
Kintwikif,  ij  Mabv  Bmnoa ;  and  tlie  Indkm  Tribet,  by  WSLMmm  and 
Baiiii. 


Wasrinotok  InyiNa,bom  in  1783  at  NewToik,  was  the  sdon 

of  an  old  Orkney  family.  His  fatlier  was  a  merchant  The  liter- 
ary career  of  tbi.s  Goldsmith  of  the  States  began  in  1807,  the  year 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  by  contributions  to  Balmaguiuli, 
a  humorous  serial  of  short  life.  Then  came  that  queer,  dehghtf  ul 
burlesque  of  old  Dutdi  and  Swedish  colonist  life^  called  7%e  Sis- 
tory  of  New  Tork^  by  Diedrieh  Knickerboeher.  The  management 
of  ii  branch  of  Irving  Brothers,  in  Liverpool,  being  confided  to  him, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the  second  time  in  1815.  But  the 
house  failed,  and  the  young  merchant  turned  author  by  profes- 
sion. It  was  up-hill  work  at  first;  but  Scott  having  pronounced 
a  most  favourable  opinion  upon  The  Sketchbook,  which  was  sub* 
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iiiitted  to  bim,  the  md  to  fame  and  fortune  waa  opened  at  onoe 
to  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent".,  as  the  author  styled  hunself. 
A  list  of  Washington  Irviug's  works  is  subjoined : — 


Salmagundi     ...  ... 

1807-8 

History  of  New  York 

1809 

Sketch-book  of  Geoffrey  Crajon 

1819-20 

Bracebridge  Hall 

•* 

•  »• 

1822 

Tiles  of  a  *b»vdler 

1824 

Idfeof  ColflmbuB 

1828 

Oonqiiest  of  Granada 

AAA 

1829 

Companions  of  Columbna 

•  ** 

1831 

Talcs  of  the  Alhambra  ... 

1832 

Tour  on  the  Prairies 

1886 

Abbotsford  and  Newstoad  Abbey 

mmm 

Astoria^  Beyond  the  liocky  Mountains 

1836 

Captain  Bonneville 

•  tt  • 

1837 

Life  of  Goldsmith 

**• 

•  V  » 

1849 

Mahomot  and  his  Successors 

ISiSO 

Wdftrt^s  BooBt 

•  •* 

1865 

Iiife  of  Washington 

*•* 

1866-7 

• 


Whatever  his  subject — an  English  maiior-hotise,  with  bright  fires 

and  Clirih^tinay  snow— a  drowsy  Dutch  farm  steading  in  Sleepy 
Hollow — a,  moonlit  court  in  the  Alliambra — tlie  great  Italian  sailor 
—the  sweet-sonled  Irish  author — ^theaimply  noble  American  general 
—we  are  chinned  by  the  poetic  graces  of  his  faxM^  and  the  liquid 
music  of  his  siyla  For  seyeral  years  he  resided  at  Madrid,  collect- 
ing materials  for  his  Spanish  worka  In  1830,  while  in  England, 
he  received  one  of  two  gold  medals  conferred  by  George  the  Fourth 
for  historical  eminence,  Hallam  receiving  the  other.  His  later  life 
was  spent  at  a  pleasant  seat — Sunnyaide,  by  the  Hudson.  There 
he  died  in  November  1859. 

Jakes  Fbniuobb  Coopkb,  bom  in  1789,  at  Burlington  in  New 
J eriiey,  entered,  after  six  years  of  naval  lilc,  upon  his  brilliant  career 
as  a  writer  of  fiction  Kesidiiig  on  the  borders  of  Otsego  Lake, 
a  district  thick  with  game  and  then  uncleared,  he  wrote  his  first 
novel,  Fr&xmtwtk  In  two  walks  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful— ^Indian  novds  and  Naval  novels*  Among  the  fotmer,  27u 
Lati  qf  the  Mohdeam,  The  Prairie^  The  Paihrfinder^  and  Iket* 
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ik^fer^  we  the  best ;  among  the  Utter,  The  FUoi,  vilh  its  noble 
character  of  l(m^  Tmm  Cqfi^  stadft  fini  Of  Iiki  taka  fbnnded 
on  the  hiatoiy  of  Um  American  Wai^  The  Spjf  ia  moak  populai; 
Cooper  died  in  1851. 

TiTOMAS  CiiANDLEE  Halujurton,  a  Nova  Scotiaii  judge,  bom 
about  1800,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  papers  signed  Sam 
SUck,  illustrative  of  Yankee  life  and  humour.  The  Clodemaker^ 
The  AUaeki,  The  Old  Judge,  Letter-Bag  qfihe  OrM  Wtdem^  and 
The  Seamm'THiciket^  are  his  chief  worka.  Judge  Hafibnrton  latterly 
reside  J  in  England,  where  he  died  in  18G5.  He  alau  wiutu  an 
lluUn  icdl  and  K^'(rffi<ff{crd  Acantnt  of  y ova  Scotia. 

Naihakusl  Hawtuokne,  born  about  1807,  at  Salem  in  Mas- 
sachnaettSy  was  one  of  the  finest  American  noTeliatB.  Hia  first 
acknowledged  work  waa  Twiee-TM  Tales  (1887).  Then  came 
Mosm  from  an  old  Manse  (1846)  ;  Tlie  Scarlet  Letter  (1850)  ; 
The  HoH$e  of  the  Seven  (JahJes  (1851),  his  best  novel;  and  lli^ 
BLiUiedaU  liomance  (1 8  52).  His  taste  tor  psychology  deeply  tinged 
his  works,  the  chief  of  which  belong  somewhat  to  the  Weird  school 
of  fiction.  The  beanty  of  hia  kagnage  and  the  tteh  qnaiatneaa  of 
his  hnmour  posaesa  irresistible  attractiona  For  a  jrear  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne was  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  Salem  ;  and  for  some  time  he 
held  the  American  Consulship  at  Liverpool    He  died  in  1864. 

Harriet  Beechsk  Btowj^  the  world-renowned  authoress  of 
UneU  Tom*i  Cabm^  waa  bom  at  litehfield  in  Gonnectieal^  the 
daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  an  eminent  Otmgregationalist  minister. 
The  Maji/lower  was  one  of  her  earlier  works.  "  Uncle  Tom"  appeared 
in  18i)U,  in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  paper,  7%e  Wmhington  NatiunaZ 
Era,  Its  astonishing  success  was  owing  partly  to  its  subject,  but 
not  a  little  to  its  graphic  power.  A  Key  foMowed  the  wori^ 
supplying  ample  evidence  of  ita  tmthf^ihiesa.  fi&a  Stowe  then 
Tisited  Europe, — ^reoolleetions  of  her  tour  appearing  in  Sunny 
Memorits  of  Foreign  Lands.  None  of  her  hitor  works — Dred,  The 
Minister's  Wooing ^  The  Pearl  of  Orr*8  Island — have  come  up  to 

Uncle  Torn  "  in  power  or  popularity.  Agnee  qf  SwrrenUo  (in  the 
•<  Coiahili")  is  said  to  be  from  her  pen. 
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SayplemcBtory  List. 

CiiAaLES  Brookden  Brown.— (1771-lS10)—Pliiladclpiiia—>ri«toiicJ;  Ormondi 

Arthur  Mcrvyn;  Mdgar  Uuntly. 
jAMsa  KiKKM  PAVLPuro.— (bom  1779)— associated  with  Iryiag  in  Salmagundi 

^Jchn  BuU  and  Brother  Jfcnathan;  Th€  DuUilman*^  Firetide:  Wat' 

wa/rdH^t 

Jamm  BiiA.— (l»onL  17D8)— riiiladelplui^  jndge  In  Mnois^Zclters  from 

the  West;  WSdemeu  and  War- Path. 
JOBH  P.  KtNNEDr.— (born  1795)— Viiginia  (1>— follower  of  Imug-nAoaOoio 

Barn ;  Jlorsc-Sfwe  Rchinson. 
^xsAdJLH  Ware.— (born  1797) — Massachusetts— Unitarian  clei^gyman— 

Palmyra;  Probus,  or  Rome  in  the  Uiird  Century. 
KoBKBT  M.  Bird.— (1803-1854)— Newcastle,  Delaware— a  doctor  of  medicint — 

Calavar  and  The  Injidd  ^Aicxican  romances);  iS  vck  of  Ui€  Woods;  Jlawki 

of  Hamk  Hollow. 

Weuum  Smiia— <l>oni  1807)— planter  of  Bontli  Cuo]in»--0i^  /{jvert;  Beam- 

dum^:  Ift^iMMn  cumI  Osdrn. 
T.  Tflonn.— (bom  1815)— Westfield,  Hnisachiisette-ifiiieeriei  vf  efte  Boieh' 

wtodt;  Big  Bear  ofArkamat, 

Our  list  mu;it  ciuae>itli  the  names  of  Miss  Sedqwick  {Hope  Leslie)  ]  Mi^a 
Lof  HBOF  {DoOhtb  omd  tmU) ;  Miss  Wabnsr  {The  Wide  Wide  WmU  and 

(Mer  Parlif  anthor  of  an  immoue  nnmber  of  talw  and  edacaiiaial  irarka. 


WiTxiAM  Ellkry  Channino,  bom  in  1780,  at  Newport  in 
Illiode  Island,  though  ranking  high  amongst  theologians,  finds  a 
fitter  place  among  the  most  eloquent  American  Essayiftts.  After  a 
diatinguished  oaroer  at  Harvard  College,  he  lived  for  a  while  as  a 
tutor  ha  Virginia,  and  in  1803  ms  ordained  mmisfcer  of  a  Uni- 
tarian cliurcii  ill  Boston.  National  Likraturc,  Milton^  KapoUmy 
Feiielon,  Self-Culture^  The  Eievaiim  of  the  Labou7in(/  Classes,  are 
among  the  subjects  he  has  written  and  lectured  upoa  Bnlliaat 
and  original  thonghts,  clothed  in  language  of  raie  foe  and  beanfy, 
characterize  all  the  works  of  this  eminent  man.  Disomnes  <m  Me 
Evidmces  of  Revealed  Religion  fomi  Lis  cliief  theological  work. 
One  of  his  strongest  feelbgs  was  hatred  of  the  Slave-Trade  i 
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and  his  la^t  public  r. iterance  was  upon  the  emancipation  of 
British  slavea  in  the  West  Indies.    He  died  of  typhus  fever  in 

Edwabd  Evebbti,  bom  in  I79i,  at  Doieheeter  near  Boston, 
originally  a  Unitarian  nunister,  became  Qovemor  of  IMbunsachnsetlia^ 

American  minister  in  London  (1841-46),  and  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  Statea  His  literary  fame  rested,  on  his  Orations 
and  SpeecJves,  He  wrote  largely  for  the  North  American  RevimOy 
which  he  edited  for  four  years  (1820-24).   Everett  died  in  1865. 

Ealph  Waldo  Embbson,  bom  in  1803  at  Boston,  became^  after 
studying  at  Harvard,  minister  of  a  Unitarian  dmrcb.  Hiis  con- 
nection soon  ceasing,  he  buried  himself  at  Concurd,  to  study  and 
to  write.  He  has  »puken  to  the  public  pruicipally  through  lectures, 
afterwards  collected  and  published.  His  chief  work  is  Repre&enr 
iatm  Men,  embracing  strikingly  eloquent  estunates  of  Montaignfl^ 
Qo^he^  PlatOi  Swedenboxg^  Shakspere^  and  Napoleon. 

Siippl0nMEiitary  liit* 

■  jf 

AliSXAKDKR  Hamilton. — (1757-1804)— i«iaud  oi  Nevis — a  lawyer  and  st-atesmau 
of  the  Eevolution — The  Federalixt,  to  whick  Madisou  and  Jay  also  contii- 
buted. 

Alszardib  Bviam.— (1790-1847)— >BoBloii—6lder  brother  of  tlie  ontor— 
diplomatic— i^iirop«;  Niew  Ideoi  on  PiipuiaHon;  Amerioa:  Atefv. 

Oufoa  Wmnii  Houi«s.---(boni  1809)— Cbtmbridge,  MaanuskoMttsr-Pntfonor 
of  Anatomy  at  Cambridgo— lives  now  at  Boeton— AmM;  AMtoerai  ai 

the  Breoiifiut'Tablc  (essays). 
Maboarbt   Fullbe.—  (1810-1860)  —  Cambridge,   Massaclinsetta  ~  Marcbeea 

D'Ossoli — Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceiitury  ;  Summer  on  the  Lakes. 
HsNRY  Theodore  TucKERMAN.~(bnrn  'iSlZ)— Thoughts  oii  tiie  Poets ;  CharaC' 
tcristici  of  Literature;  Diary  of  a  Dreamer;  Nao  England  Phii*}- 

sophy, 

Ruyus  (Jriswold.— (1816-1857)— Benson,  Vermont— Baptist  muuster— €teri»> 
fldfee  ef  American  lAkratiwrt ;        mid  Prote-  WHien  of  America. 

The  Lectures  of  Henry  Rbkd  (drowned  in  the  wreck  of  tlic  Arctic)  u\>on  Knit 
lish  Literature,  and  of  Edwin  Wuii  i  lk,  M]i\)\i  iSuijjects  connected  with  LUuu^ 
iwre  and  jAfe^  are  fine  specimens  of  eloquent  and  aeenxaie  eriUoiiitt.  TsiOPOBH 
P^BKSR»  a  Uiiitarian  mimster,  lias  writtea  Basays  upon  Osmum  LUeratwre, 
JMoar,  and  ilie  Lahominff  Clamt.  Dahiml  Wbbssbb  (1782-18f2)»  Hsaat 
Clay  (1777-1852)»  and  Jons  Calu'ouh  (1782-1850),  are  tbc  leading  n  m  :^  in 
American  oratory.  NoAH  Wbbstbr's  BnglUik  Dictionarp,  and  AnCBOii'fl 
iUrnM    the  CSauim  belong  to  this  section. 
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SCIENTIFIC  WBITEBS. 

Bknjamin  Franklin,  bom  in  1706  at  Bostoii,  began  life  as  a 
piinter's  hoj.  Steadily  he  rose  by  natiye  genioa,  coi^ouied  mth 
industry  and  prudence,  to  a  foremost  place  among  his  countrymen. 

I^oor  Richard  s  Almanac^  a  repertory  of  Proverbial  Philosophy  for 
the  poor,  begun  in  1732,  lasted  for  twenty-five  years.  This  col- 
lection is  otherwise  known  as  Tht  Way  to  Wealth,  He  won  great 
fame  by  his  scientific  researcheSj  espedaliy  into  the  laws  of  Eko- 
iricUy,  the  results  of  which  aie  embodied  in  'various  letters  and 
papers.  He  wrote  also  numerous  Bssaps,  Hutorical^  PolUical^  and 
Commemal,  and  an  Autd)iography  of  jG^^eat  value.  His  Letters^ 
too,  have  been  published.  In  all  the  great  political  movements  of 
the  Revolution  he  took  a  leading  share;  but  the  crown  of  his 
atatesmanship  was  won  when,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  at  the 
court  of  !Prance,  whither  he  went  In  1776,  he  secured  the  aid  of 
French  bayonets  and  caiuiuu  for  tlie  struggling  Americans,  iie 
died  in  1790. 

JoHH  James  Audubon.— <1780-1851)— son  of  a  Freach  admiral  settled  in  Louis* 

iana — ^travelled  much — Birds  of  America, 
liiiNKY  Cabby. — (bom  1793)— Philadelphia— a  publisher— Credii  System; 

P«ui,  Premt,  €md  lioure;  ffarmony  of  InUr^;  Ute  8km  Trade* 
ObtiuiI  Dnnnr.^lioni  179i>-8li«ffield,  HMBMhiuetto--niiitariaii  minister— 

Mcral  Fiewt     Ommaree^  Soeidsf,  and  MUia;  1^  (Hd  Worid  and 

MAirmnr  F.  Maubt.— (bom  1806)— VliginiA— captaia  in  United  States  Navy— 
Phif9ical  Oeoffraphy  of  the  Sea, 


THEOLOGIANS  AND  SOHOLABS. 

JoNATHAir  Edwabds,  bom  in  1703,  at  East  Windsor  in  Oon- 
necticnty  ranks  highest  among  American  divines.    He  was  licensed 

as  a  Congregationalist  minister  in  1722.  The  honourable  office  of 
President  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1757,  but  iu  the  following  year  he  died  of  small  pox. 
His  principal  work,  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  a  master-piece  of 
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metaphysical  reasoning.  Treatises  from  his  pen  upon  The  2Iisto7y 
of  Medanp$um^  True  Virtue,  God's  CfUef  End  in  the  Crecaum, 
Original  Sm,  and  the  Rdigicm  AfeeUatu,  also  display  great  power 
of  tbuuglit,  warm  piety,  and  profoand  acqnaintanod  with  the 
bcnpttum'* 

aafplmentary  List 

Jon  WifBBaaFO<m.H17S^17MK Sootliiid^Pftndeiit  of  Srinoeton  CoUcge— 

MuLMiUtkut  Ckaraderiitks. 
TatOfBT  Dwi«Ef.— (1752-1817)— Northampton,  Massachusetta— Congregational 

muiialer«  amy  chaph»in,  President  of  Yale  College  (1795-1817)— 

Eloquence,  and  Poetry  qf  the  Bible  j  Theolofnf  Eaqplained  and  D^ended 

(chief  work) ;  Poms. 
Chajiles  iio&ttii.— (1»oi  q  17U7)^PhilaJeliihia— Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 

at  Princei('n— Commentaries  on  liumaiiSf  EphofianSf  First  Corinthians; 

History  of  the  rrcshytcrian  Churdi  in  the  t^ates. 
tiWsmBARvn,—Q)om  1798)--Ffai2addp1iia-^FMtbjterian  minlsfeer^JIToCet  on 

th$  Qotptk  wad  olhor  Ommmtarki. 

ton  CoUego— chief  workt  upon  Isaitih  and  tho  PaaLna  MBOoSfttod  witli 

Dr.  Hodge  ia  a  Commenfan/  on  the  New  Tatament. 
HaVBT  Ward  Bbxchbb.— (bom  1813)— Litchfield,  Connecticut— Congrcgationalisi 
minifter— brother  of  Mn.  Stowe—X«cf urci;  Star  Papem  Ltfc-ZTyfughU, 


JoHH  Lkotb  Stephens^  bom  in  Naw  Jeney  in  pnbliahed 
in  1836-37  IneidaUi  <tf  Trmd  in  JSgypty  ArMa,  Pai^iiHe,  Tnea- 

tan,  and  Centred  Americck  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France  came  also  ^^'ithin  the  limit  of  his  wanderings. 
Overtasking  hia  streugth  in  surveying  tbe  Istiimua  of  Panama  with 
a  view  to  the  connection  of  the  oceans  by  a  railway,  he  died  in 
1852,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Edwaed  Bobinson,  bom  in  1794,  at  Sonthington  in  Connec- 
ticut, before  cnteiiiig  on  liii  duties  a3  Professor  of  l^iblical  Litera- 
ture in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York,  spent  two 
years  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  sxurounding  countries,  which  on 
his  retom  he  described  in  Biblical  Betear^ies  in  FcdesUne,  Momi 
S^inai,  and  Arabia  Fdrma  (1841).  Thisleamed  and  valoable  woik 
obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  Oeogxaphical  Society. 
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Among  American  travellers  of  the  lust  contrtrv,  we  luaj  name  JonN  Bartram 
<1701-1777\  who  described  Ecust  Florida;  John  Wo^ilman  (1720-1772),  a  Quaker, 
in  wliose  Juarmu  of  a  Tour  in  England  Giiariea  Lamb  deliglited  j  JoHA- 
THAH  CJabvbk  (1732-1780),  wko  explored  the  interior  of  North  America,  trying 
to  i«Mh  ib«  Padfiei  and  Xohs  Lmmakd  (1751-1739),  who  tnrolled  both  in 
frown  Sibem  and  hnmuig  Africa,  dying  «l  Cairo. 

TiMOSST  ¥um,  the  novdiat  (ITdO-lMO)  oontribiited  to  thiabnndi  o£  Amori* 
can  litentlito  1%$  Geography  cmd  History  of  the  Miuitnppi  Valley— Beshx 
SoHOOiiCRAFT  (bom  1793),  XimrB  in  Missouri,  Arkan$m,  miAe  Copper  Region 
of  Lake  Sxipei*ior,  besides  Tarious  important  works  upon  the  Red  Race  in 
America — and  Charles  Wilkks,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  A  NarrcUive  of 
t/u  United  States  Exploring  ExpcdUion,  giving  an  account  of  trarels  in  Cluli> 
Peru,  and  the  Sonth  Seas. 

Caleb  (juaiiinu  b  Reminuicoiccs  of  Spain;  (i&QUQh  Cueevkh's  Pilgrim  in 
the  Skadem  o/  Mont  JSkmc  and  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Jmgfrau; 
Batabb  TatmrIi  Sktkka  im  UkMadt  J,  HiAHiai'a  lOtmfirtm  lUdy, 
tkeA^,  and  <AeitMM^  ava  among  the  moat  readaUe  hooka  of  tote  Ameriam 
teawL 
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ACAMJLPTCH,  reign  of,  12. 

Altars  and  caims,  HL 

Anglo-Saxon  literature,  latter  A&ys  of,  2L 

Anglo-Saxon  verse,  18,  20. 

Anglo-Saxon  prose,  2L 

Anglo-Saxon  writers.  18. 

Anglo-Norman  writers,  28. 

"Annala,**  the,  Ifl. 

Arthur,  stories  of  King,  32. 

Author  life,  pliases  of,  204. 

Authors,  courtly,  of  th  e  Restoration  era.  219. 

Ballad,  origin  of  the,  Ifi. 

Bards,  Welsh,  17. 

"Beowulf,"  the  epic,  ifl. 

Bible,  Wycliffe'8  translation  of  the.  50,  51 ; 

Cranmer's,  88  ;  Coverdale's,  Oa  ;  the 
Geneva,  157 ;  the  Bishop's,  131  ;  King 
J ames's,  121 ;  proposed  change,  138 ; 
Hallam's  criticism,  138 ;  English  of  the, 
12Q;  burning  of  the,  12&;  the  chained,  IM 

Book,  the  first,  9, 

Book,  the  tree  and  the,  fi. 

Book-making,  first  steps  in,  ISL 

Book-binding,  75. 

Book-room,  an  ancient,  12. 

Books,  leather,  lH 

Books  in  Greek  and  Roman  days,  IL 

Booksellers'  shops,  2S£L 

Britons,  conjecture  concerning  ancient,  15. 

"  Brat/'  Layamon's, 

Cairks  and  altars,  IQ. 

Oaatle  hall,  picture  of  a,  Sfi. 

Cavaliers—  their  dress,  176 ;  their  wild  life, 

127 ;  thehr  gallantry  in  the  field,  IZZ  ; 

their  writings,  ITS. 


Celtic  writers,  Ifi. 
Charles  IL ,  the  court  of,  210. 
Chronicle,  the  Saxon,  ^ 
Chronicles,  the,  30. 

Comedy  and  tragedy,  103,  3fi0. 
Conquest,  effects  of  the  Norman  28. 
Contrast,  a  literary,  2S9. 
Copyist,  picture  of  a, 
Cords,  knotted,  ISL 

Cortex,  how  Moutenuna  was  informed 

of,  13. 

Debates,  Parliamentary,  2fi5. 
Dedications,  2filL 

Ekctclop^ias,  the,  253. 

French  influence  in  the  court  of  Cliarlas 
IL,  220. 

Gazette,  the  London,  254. 
Gesta,  the,  32. 

Gleeman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  18. 

Hacks,  Grub  Street,  205  ;  extract  from 
Macaulay  on,  200 :  success  of  a  few,  2^ 
Hall,  the  great  man's.  200. 
Hieroglyphic  painting,  a,  14. 
Hieroglyphics,  13. 
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Literaiy  profession,  Inflaenoe  of  Walpole 

on  the,  2aL 

Macbink,  KOnig'g,  425  ;  siiecess  of,  in 
Printing  Hoiwe  Square,  4ii5  ;  Cowper 
and  Aiii)l('gathX  iM ;  IIou's,  ;  In- 
fluence of  the  printing,  440. 

Mayazincii,  llic,  258. 

^lana^ors,  waiting;  on,  208^ 

Wamiscripts,  Irish,  1(L 

Metre,  English, 

Minstrel,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  IS. 

^linstrel  and  the  monk,  the,  35. 

Minstrel,  honour  to  the,  M;  other  names 
of  the,  36 ;  application  of  the  word,  iiL 

Minstrels,  chis.ses  of,  M ;  their  dress,  82 ; 
decay  of  llie  craft,  'dB ;  modem, 

Minstrelsy,  liiL 

Miracle  plays,  or  mysteries,  IQL 

Monk,  the,  ML 
Moralities,  the,  102. 

Newslkttkb,  the,  254. 

Newspapers,  earliest,  253. 
Newspapers  and  serials,  253. 
New  Testament,  Tyndale's  translation 

the,&5. 
Norman-Frenoh  writers,  82. 

Objective  and  subjective,  3fi2. 
*'  Onnulum,"  the.  Si. 

Papers  of  the  Civil  War,  253. 
Papyrus,  the,  11, 
"Paraphrase  of  Caedmon,**  the,  Ifl ;  extract 

from,  20. 
Parchment  and  vellum,  XL 
Periodical  literature,  when  foundation  of, 

laid,  25L 
Periodical  writers,  258. 
Phonetics,  liL 
Picture,  a  sad,  220. 

Picture-writing,  12 ;  of  old  Mexico,  12. 

Play,  miracle,  101. 

Plays  and  players  of  Old  England.  lOL 

Poems,  epic,  3G0j  dramatic,  3G0j  lyric,  SfiL 

Poems  of  Ossian,  the.  1(L 

Poet,  passage  from  Macaulay  on  word,  22^ 

Poetry  and  criticism,  notes  on,  353. 

Poetry  and  prose,  358. 

Poetry,  Inverted  order  of  words  in,  259; 

high  language  of,  ^ ;  use  of  fignres  in, 

859 ;  essence  of,  352. 
Poetrjr  of  the  Saxons,  33. 


Poetry,  Latin,  of  the  Norman  times,  3Q. 

Poison,  the,  too  strong,  22L 

Prayer,  the  Book  of  Conmion,  8S. 

Press,  liljerty  of  the,  255. 

Press,  the  ncwsi)apcr,  256. 

Press,  the  old,      ;  the  Stanhope, 

Printers  of  Westminster,  the  old,  TL 

Printers,  old,  at  work,  74. 

Printing,  invention  of,  72. 

I 'tinting  by  steam,  434. 

Prose,  Anglo-Saxon,  2L 

"  Psalter  of  Cashel,"  the,  10. 

Puritans  and  Cavaliers  —  their  inflnenco 

upon  English  literature,  176. 
Puritans — ^their  habits,  123 ;  their  hatred 

of  amusement,  IID ;  their  sincerity,  llfl ; 

their  great  literary  names,  179. 


Schools,  poetic,  361. 

Scriptorium,  the,  4L 

Semi-Saxon  ^Titers,  34. 

Shameless  conduct,  220. 

Stage,  the  old,  104 ;  its  scenery,  104 ;  the 
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players,  106. 

Theatrks  at  the  Restoration,  22L 
"  Times,"  the,  255 ;  printed  by  steam,  i»5  ; 
announcement  in,  435  ;  statistics  of, 
42Z ;  scene  in  the  printing-house  of, 

Tragedy  and  comedy,  104,  S60. 
Triads,  the  Welsli,  VL 

Unitiss,  the  three,  SOL 

VblliJm  and  parchment,  UL 
Verse,  Anglo-Saxon,  18^  20. 
Vice,  spread  of,  22^1;  what  Borkc  said  of 
it,  222. 

Writers,  Anglo-Norman,  28. 
Writers,  life  of  well-to-do,  In  days  of  Wal- 
pole, 205. 
Writers,  periodical,  258. 
Writing  materials,  ancient,  IL 
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Reportinq,  early,  255. 
Re\iew8,  the,  257. 

Romance,  English  metrical.  Dr.  Craik's 

stuiimary  of,  40. 
Romance,  nature  of  the,  ^ 

Romance,  the  Norman,  2^ 
Romance  tongues  of  France,  SS. 
Romances  relating  to  King  Axtkur,  22. 
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